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VISIBLE  MIGRATION  IN  S.E.  ENGLAND,  1952. 

BY 

David  Lack. 

{Edward  Grey  Institute  of  Field  Ornithology,  Oxford.) 

Introduction. 

Having  first  come  upon  a westerly  and  southwesterly  movement 
of  diurnal  Passerine  migrants  across  the  English  Midlands  (Lack, 
1949)  and  having  in  1951  followed  up  this  movement  at  Land’s 
End,  where  many  birds  leave  our  shores  for  Ireland  or  southern 
Europe  (Lack,  1952),  we  decided  in  the  autumn  of  1952  to  study 
the  arrival  of  the  same  species  into  England  from  the  Continent, 
on  the  east  Kent  coast.  Little  specific  has  been  published  on 
visible  migration  in  this  area,  apart  from  the  general  remarks  of 
Clarke  (1912)  and  the  summaries  under  species  in  The  Handbook 
(Ticehurst,  1938-41),  though  Gillham  and  Homes  (1950)  have 
described  westerly  movements  further  west,  in  the  Thames 
estuary,  and  Ticehurst  (1932)  has  described  the  arrival  of  birds 
further  north,  in  Suffolk.  Finally,  and  since  our  visit.  Snow  (1953) 
has  reviewed  existing  knowledge  on  visible  migration  in  Britain. 
Readers  of  this  paper  should  also  refer  to  the  summary  of  Dutch 
observation  by  Van  Dobben  (1953). 

After  we  had  planned  our  visit,  first  one  and  then  another 
observer  offered  to  help,  and  eventually  a small  team  was  formed, 
stretching  from  Suffolk  to  Sussex.  Hence  although  the  present 
report'  is  published  under  the  name  of  one  author,  it  represents  a 
combined  watch  by  various  members  of  the  Edward  Grey  Insti- 
tute and  the  Kent  Ornithological  Society,  with  a few  additional 
helpers,  and  all  these  observers,  after  sending  in  their  observa- 
tions, saw  and  criticised  a preliminary  summary.  The  watch  was 
arranged  for  the  second  half  of  October  and  early  November, 
1952.  Just  before  it  started,  when  two  observers  were  in  the 
field,  the  weather  was  fine  and  sunny  with  mild  easterly  winds, 
but  throughout  the  main  watch  the  weather  was  unsettled,  with 
some  rain  and  with  prevalent  westerly  and  often  very  strong 
winds.  Only  future  observations  can  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  continuous  unsettled  weather  may  have  influenced  this 
season’s  conclusions.  The  following  is  a full  list  of  the  observers, 
with  their  stations  and  the  days  on  which  they  observed,  while 
the  approximate  distance  which  migrants  from  the  Continent 
would  have  to  travel  over  the  sea  to  reach  them  are  also  shown. 
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Table  i : Stations  watched. 


Observer 

Station 

Dates 

Approx,  distance 
travelled  by 
continental 

M.  G.  Ridpath 

Beachy  Head 

Oct.  30th  and 

arrivals  [in 
miles). 

D.  D.  Harber 

Langney  Point 

Oct.  31st. 
Oct.  15th — 

60 

Nov.  5th  (some 

days  missed)  55 

J.  H.  R.  Boswall  ^ 

1 

W.  G.  R.  Elliott 

Dungeness 

Oct.  19th — 

W.  S.  Nevin  J 

1 

Oct.  26th 

30 

H.  E.  Axell 

St.  Mary’s  Bay 

Oct.  14th — 

D. W.  Snow 

South  Foreland 

Nov.  5th 
Oct.  1 6th — 

30 

D.  & E.  Lack 

North  Foreland 

Oct.  27th 
Oct.  21  St- — 

20 

D.  W.  Snow  1 

1 Westgate — 

Oct.  29th 
Oct.  25th — 

70 

D.  Lack  J 

1 "Whitstable 

Oct.  29th 

75-90 

D.  F.  Owen 

Kentish  Knock 

Oct.  22nd — 

Lightship* 

Nov.  5th 

90 

Miss  M.  S.  van  ' 

1 

Oostveen 

1-  Minsmere 

Oct.  20th — 

Miss  J.  Walker  J 

1 

Nov.  5th 

120 

Note  — These  distances  are  calculated  on  the  view  that  the  observed  direction 

of  arrival  at  the  coast  was  that  maintained  over  the  sea,  an  assump- 
tion that  is  not  necessarily  true. 


Throughout  this  paper,  times  of  day  are  given  in  G.M.T. 

All  the  coastal  observers  recorded  two  main  movements,  one 
of  birds  travelling  between  N.W.  and  W.,  arriving  from  the 
sea  (and  presumably  from  the  Continent),  and  the  other  of  birds 
travelling  between  S.E.  and  S.  setting  out  to  sea  towards 
the  Continent.  But  the  southerly  movement  was  negligible 
at  the  Kentish  Knock  Lightship.*  Coasting  movements,  often  in- 
volving some  deflection  from  the  direction  taken  over  the  sea, 
were  associated  with  both  movements,  and  the  same  species  were 
often  prominent  in  both,  but  usually  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
separating  them,  especially  as  they  tended  to  occur  at  somewhat 
different  times  of  day.  As  elsewhere,  however,  the  movements  of 
Skylarks  were  often  confusing. 

Arriv.m.s  from  the  Continent. 

Starling  {Sturnus  vulgaris). 

This  was  the  commonest  migrant  seen  during  the  watch.  The 
birds  travelled  in  fairly  compact  flocks  and  were  usually  visible 
a long  way  off-shore.  With  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  they 

* Mr.  D.  F.  Owen’s  observations  at  the  Kentish  Knock  Lightship  have 
already  been  described  in  detail  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  353-364).  His  paper  and 
the  present  one  were  written  simultaneously  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  each  other. — Eds. 
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usually  arrived  travelling  between  about  50  and  250  feet  above 
the  water,  which  was  also  the  height  at  which  they  set  out  to 
sea  from  Land’s  End  (Lack,  1952).  But  when  passing  the  Kentish 
Knock  they  were  flying  only  about  ten  feet  above  the  waves, 
rising  to  fly  over  the  lightship  itself,  so  they  perhaps  fly  lower 
when  out  of  sight  of  land.  With  light  easterly  winds  just  before 
the  main  watch  started,  Starlings  arrived  over  the  coast  travel- 
ling much  higher  than  with  westerly  winds.  Indeed  they  were 
difficult  to  see  above  the  haze  or  through  low  cloud.  Their  height 
was  hard  to  estimate  but  was  more  than  600  ft.  above  the  water. 

The  usual  direction  of  travel  was  N.W.  at  Langney  Point, 
Dungeness  and  South  Foreland,  W.N.W.  at  North  Foreland, 
and  W.  at  the  Kentish  Knock  and  Minsmere.  This  might  sug- 
gest that  they  were  migrating  N.W.  over  the  southern  end  of 
the  North  Sea  but  W.  further  north,  as  is  understandable  on 
geographical  grounds.  But  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  a few  miles  north 
of  Dungeness,  Starlings  normally  crossed  the  coast  travelling 
W.,  and  at  Dengemarsh  a few  miles  west  of  Dungeness  travel- 
ling N.,  in  both  cases  at  right  angles  to  the  coast.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  birds  head  in  for  the  nearest  coast  on  sighting 
land,  so  that  the  direction  observed  at  the  coast  is  not  necessarily 
that  maintained  over  the  sea. 

The  direction  of  travel  was  not  constant.  Thus  at  North  Fore- 
land all  travelled  rather  north  of  west  on  October  27th,  but 
nearly  all  went  west  and  some  rather  south  of  west  on  October 
2ist  and  26th,  while  on  October  24th  the  direction  varied  be- 
tween AV.S.W.  and  N.W.  At  the  Kentish  Knock  west  was  the 
favoured  direction  on  all  days,  but  some  went  W.N.W. , espec- 
ially on  October  21st  and  31st,  and  some  went  rather  south  of 
west,  especially  on  November  ist,  2nd  and  4th.  These  modifica- 
tions were  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  except  on 
November  2nd  at  the  Kentish  Knock  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  355). 

The  peak  time  of  arrival  was  different  at  the  different  stations, 
and  was  that  to  be  expected  if  the  main  departures  from  the 
opposite  coast  occurred  soon  after  dawn  (c/.  Van  Dobben,  1953). 
At  South  Foreland  (the  shortest  journey)  the  peak  was  usually  at 
07.30-07.45,  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay  around  07.00  but  varying  up  to 
08.00,  at  Dungeness  (only  one  record)  08.00.  At  North  Foreland, 
to  reach  which  the  birds  must  cross  more  than  three  times  as 
much  sea  as  to  reach  South  Foreland,  the  peak  arrival  was  about 
i|  hours  later  than  at  South  Foreland,  at  09.15  on  October  15th, 
08.30  on  October  24th  and  09.00-09.25  on  October  27th.  At 
Birchington,  further  west  in  north  Kent,  the  peak  was  at  09.30 
on  October  27th.  the  Kentish  Knock  the  peak  came  at  09.30- 
10.00  on  four  days  in  October,  at  Minsmere  at  09.45  on  October 
27th.  All  the  above  records  refer  to  October.  Then  there  was  a 
sudden  change.  In  the  first  days  of  November,  the  peak  time  of 
arrival  was  decidedly  later  at  all  stations,  at  10.00  at  St.  Mary’s 
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Bay  and  Lang'ney  Point,  (one  clay  watched),  at  11.15-11.45  at 
the  Kentish  Knock  (on  three  days)  and  at  ii. 00-11.30  at  Mins- 
mere  (on  two  days).  In  early  November,  evidently,  the  birds  set 
out  from  the  Continent  about  two  hours  later  than  in  late 
October. 

The  largest  numbers  arrived  in  early  November.  On  November 
2nd,  10,000  were  counted  in  two  hours  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  1,000 
in  one  hour  at  the  Kentish  Knock  and  Langney  Point,  but  only 
300  in  two  hours  at  Minsmere.  South  and  North  Forelands  were 
not  watched  in  this  period,  but  in  the  smaller  passage  in  late 
October,  up  to  1,000  arrived  in  one  hour  here.  Evidently,  during 
the  period  of  the  present  watch,  most  birds  were  travelling  by 
the  short  sea  crossing  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  Kent,  not  over 
the  wider  part  of  the  North  Sea  from  Holland  to  East  Anglia. 

After  reaching  the  coast,  the  birds  normally  flew  on  inland, 
but  in  some  cases  the  flocks  alighted  in  fields  one  half  to  one 
mile  inland.  None  turned  to  follow  the  coast,  except  at  Minsmere. 

Chaffinch  [Fringilla  coelebs). 

Chaffinches  were  seen  arriving  N.W.  at  Langney  Point, 
Dungeness  and  South  Foreland,  W.N.W.  at  North  Foreland  and 
the  Kentish  Knock,  these  directions  not  being  found  to  vary. 
The  peak  arrivals  came  a few  minutes  after  those  of  the  Starling, 
presumably  because  the  birds  travel  rather  more  slowly,  not  be- 
cause they  set  out  rather  later.  Peak  arrivals  were  recorded  at 
08.00  on  October  25th  at  South  Foreland,  at  09.25-09.45  on 
October  27th  at  North  Foreland  and  at  10.20  on  October  27th  at 
the  Kentish  Knock.  Too  few  were  seen  elsewhere  and  on  the  other 
days  for  a peak  to  be  defined.  The  largest  numbers  were  seen  on 
October  27th,  400  in  one  hour  at  the  Kentish  Knock  and  250  in 
one  hour  at  North  Foreland.  South  Foreland  was  not  watched 
on  this  day,  but  on  October  25th,  when  few  were  seen  elsewhere, 
240  arrived  in  f hour.  At  the  other  stations  extremely  few  were 
recorded,  usually  less  than  25  per  hour,  though  a full  watch  was 
kept  at  both  St.  Mary’s  Bay  and  Minsmere  on  October  27th, 
which  was  the  peak  day  elsewhere. 

.A.rriving  migrants  of  most  species  were  visible  far  out  to  sea, 
but  at  both  North  and  South  Forelands  Chaffinches  were  not 
usually  seen  until  they  suddenly  appeared  above  and  close  to 
the  cliffs.  The  best  way  to  see  arriving  Chaffinches  was  to  look 
along  the  cliffs  and  slightly  inland,  not  out  to  sea.  This  suggests 
that  the  birds  were  flying  over  the  sea  too  high  to  be  seen  until 
they  descended  on  reaching  the  land,  a suggestion  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  existence  of  a much  larger  passage  a 
few  miles  in  from  the  east  coast,  along  the  North  Kent  shore, 
than  on  the  east  coast  itself  (see  later).  Also,  at  North  and 
South  Forelands  and  at  the  Kentish  Knock,  occasional  Chaf- 
finches suddenly  appeared  when  none  were  seen  overhead,  suggest- 
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ing-  that  they  were  tired  individuals  dropping-  down  from  passing 
flocks.  The  great  scarcity  of  arriving  Chaffinches  at  Langney 
Point,  Dungeness  and  St.  Mary’s  Bay  might,  therefore,  have  been 
because  these  stations  are  close  to  sea  level,  although  at  the 
Kentish  Knock,  many  were  seen  travelling  close  to  the  sea  on 
October  27th,  though  not  on  other  days. 

Rook  (Corvus  frugilegus). 

Rooks  arrived  travelling  N.  or  N.W.  at  Langney  Point,  N.W. 
at  South  Foreland,  W.N.W.  (sometimes  W.)  at  North  Foreland, 
and  W.  at  the  Kentish  Knock  and  Minsmere.  They  were  usually 
the  first  Continental  arrivals  to  appear,  the  peak  times  at  South 
Foreland  being  at  06.50  on  October  24th  and  25th,  with  a second 
peak  at  08.00  on  October  25th,  while  on  October  26th  only  the 
later  peak  at  08.00  was  represented.  At  North  Foreland  on  five 
days  the  peak  came  at  07.20-07.45,  about  | hour  later  than  the 
first  peak  at  South  Foreland.  Too  few  passed  the  Kentish  Knock 
for  a peak  to  be  defined,  but  the  earliest  seen  were  at  08.50,  more 
than  an  hour  later  than  the  peak  time  of  arrival  at  North  Fore- 
land. 

At  South  Foreland  900  arrived  in  f hour  on  October  24th  and 
nearly  as  many  on  October  25th  and  26th.  At  North  Foreland 
the  largest  passage  was  182  in  two  hours  on  October  24th,  i.e. 
about  a tenth  of  the  numbers  arriving  at  South  Foreland.  At 
the  Kentish  Knock  and  Minsmere  the  maximum  was  only  25  in 
one  hour  and  at  the  other  stations  it  was  much  smaller  still. 
Rooks  typically  travelled  in  long  straggly  lines  low  over  the 
water  and  were  visible  far  out  to  sea,  hence  these  observations 
probably  reflect  the  true  numbers  passing,  and  mean  that  nearly 
all  Rooks  took  the  shortest  possible  sea  passage,  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  All  those  seen  arriving  at  North  and  South 
Forelands  and  passing  the  Kentish  Knock  were  adults  with  a 
white  base  to  the  beak. 

Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis). 

Rather  few  Skylarks  were  seen  by  the  Kent  and  Sussex  ob- 
servers (more  may  have  passed  in  early  October).  The  recorded 
directions  of  arrival  were  the  same  as  for  the  other  species,  except 
that  at  North  Foreland  the  commonest  direction  was  S.W.,  not 
W.N.W. , and  that  at  all  stations  the  directions  were  very 
variable.  Numbers  were  too  few  to  establish  peak  times,  but  at 
South  Foreland  more  arrived  between  09.00  and  ii.oo  than 
earlier  or  later  in  the  day.  Maximum  numbers  were  50  in  \ hour 
at  Langney  Point  on  October  i6th  and  100  in  4 hours  at  St. 
Mary’s  Bay  on  October  23rd.  The  birds  flew  low  over  the  water, 
rising  on  reaching  the  land,  and  were  usually  visible  a long  way 
off-shore. 
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Further  north,  at  the  Kentish  Knock  lightship,  the  picture  was 
different.  First  a greater  number  was  passing,  up  to  70  per  hour, 
mainly  between  October  31st  and  November  2nd.  Secondly  on 
these  days  and  on  October  22nd,  most  passed  between  13.00  and 
14.00  hours,  though  also  with  an  earlier  peak  at  10.00  on  October 
31st.  At  Minsmere,  likewise,  there  were  peaks  at  10.00  and  i5-oo 
hours  on  October  31st,  but  few  were  seen  on  other  days.  At  the 
Kentish  Knock  the  birds  were  migrating  between  N.W.  and 
S.W.,  mainly  W.  Most  had  presumably  left  the  Continental 
coast  in  the  late  morning  and  they  perhaps  reached  the  British 
coast  shortly  after  nightfall. 

Thrushes  {Turdus  spp.). 

A few  Blackbirds  {T.  merula),  Song  Thrushes  {T.  ericetonun), 
Redwings  {T.  musicus)  and  Fieldfares  (T.  pilaris)  arrived  from 
the  sea,  especially  at  Minsmere,  and  here  chiefly  in  the  after- 
noon. Inland  in  Kent,  along  the  North  Downs  near  Maidstone, 
Redwings  and  Fieldfares  were,  with  Chaffinches,  the  commonest 
migrants  passing  on  October  27th  (P.  S.  Redman  in  lilt.).  Yet 
on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  very  few  were  seen  on  this  or  any 
other  day.  This  suggests  that  the  thrushes  cross  the  sea  mainly 
at  night,  but  continue  their  migration  inland  by  day.  Alternatively 
they  might,  like  Chaffinches,  cross  the  sea  by  day  too  high  to  be 
visible,  descending  when  over  the  land  ; but  unlike  Chaffinches, 
extremely  few  were  seen  along  the  North  Kent  shore  at  Bir- 
chington,  so  if  they  do  travel  high  over  the  sea  by  day,  they  must 
drop  down  only  when  well  inland. 

Lapwing  [Vanellus  vanellus). 

On  October  27th,  near  North  Foreland,  120  in  three  flocks 
arrived  flying  W.S.W.  When  first  seen  over  the  sea  they  were 
at  a considerable  height  and  were  descending  towards  the  land, 
and  they  continued  along  the  North  Kent  shore  several  hundred 
feet  up.  Further  in  from  the  east  coast,  at  Birchington,  700  were 
seen  on  the  same  morning,  suggesting  that  more  migrating  flocks 
had  descended  to  within  visible  range  by  this  time.  The  only 
other  records  were  of  a few  individuals  at  Minsmere  and  a very 
few  at  the  Kentish  Knock.  The  evidence  therefore  strongly 
suggests  that  Lapwings  usually  migrated  over  the  sea  at  too 
great  a height  to  be  visible. 

Other  species. 

Other  species  seen  coming  in  from  the  sea  in  very  small 
numbers  by  day  were  Hooded  Crow  {Corvus  cornix),  Brambling 
(Fringilla  montifringilla),  Meadow  Pipit  (Anthus  pratensis), 
Pied/ White  Wagtail  [MotaciUa  alba),  one  flock  of  Woodpigeons 
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{Cohimba  palumbus)  and  some  small  parties  of  Stock  Doves  (C. 
cenas),  the  last  two  species  chiefly  at  North  Foreland.  A few 
additional  species  were  seen  at  the  Kentish  Knock  Lightship. 

Coasting  movements  of  Continental  arrivals. 

Migrants  of  most  species  arriving  from  the  sea  normally 
continued  inland  in  the  same  direction,  but  Skylarks  often  turned 
and  coasted.  Also  a few  Chaflinches  and  Skylarks  were  seen 
coasting  north  at  all  the  east  coast  stations,  particularly  on  cer- 
tain days.  These  were  presumably  birds  that  had  arrived  earlier 
from  the  Continent;  in  the  case  of  the  Chaffinches,  they  had 
probably  arrived  on  the  previous  day. 

A much  more  impressive  coasting  movement  was  found  pro- 
ceeding west  along  the  North  Kent  shore.  In  late  October, 
Chaffinches  were  passing  Westgate  and  Birchington  at  over 
1,000  per  hour.  This  was  more  than  five  times  the  number  seen 
arriving  at  North  Foreland,  a few  miles  east,  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  birds  arrived  W.N.W.  and  proceeded  inland  in  the  same 
direction.  Evidently,  many  of  them  turned  W.  on  reaching  the 
North  Kent  shore,  hence  there  was  some  degree  of  deflection  and 
therefore  of  concentration  at  the  north  shore.  But  this  concen- 
tration was  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  explain  the  much  greater 
numbers  passing.  If,  however,  many  of  the  flocks  cross  the  east 
coast  too  high  to  be  visible  but  descend  within  the  next  few 
minutes,  then  the  much  greater  numbers  passing  along  the  North 
Kent  shore  than  crossing  the  east  Kent  coast  are  readily  ex- 
plained. We  traced  the  movement  as  far  west  as  Whitstable,  so 
it  is  clearly  linked  with  the  westerly  movements  across  the 
North  Kent  marshes  (Gillham  and  Homes,  1950).  To  the  east, 
the  movement  first  became  really  apparent  about  the  middle  of 
Margate. 

With  a strong  west  wind  all  the  observed  Chaffinch  flocks  kept 
along  the  coast,  or  travelled  overland  somewhat  in  from  the 
sea.  But  with  a gentle  west  wind,  a small  proportion  of  the  parties 
left  the  coast  and  struck  out  W.N.W.  over  the  estuary  heading 
towards  Essex.  Possibly,  therefore,  with  a following  easterly 
wind,  most  or  all  of  the  birds  would  head  out  to  sea  W.N.W. 
and  there  would  be  no  coasting  movement,  but  we  did  not  watch 
under  such  conditions. 

On  good  days,  though  some  individuals  were  passing  all  the 
morning,  the  movement  showed  two  peaks.  The  first,  about  an 
hour  after  dawn,  presumably  consisted  of  birds  which  had 
arrived  from  the  Continent  on  a previous  day  (or  night)  and  were 
now  continuing  their  passage.  The  second,  about  10.00,  was  pre- 
sumably of  birds  which  had  crossed  from  the  Continent  on  the 
same  morning.  On  some  days  both  peaks  were  observed.  On 
October  28th,  when  none  arrived  from  the  Continent  but  there 
had  been  a good  arrival  on  the  previous  day,  only  the  early  peak 
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was  observed.  With  a g'entle  west  wind,  migrating'  parties  followed 
by  car  along  the  coast  road  travelled  at  almost  exactly  30  m.p.h. 

Starlings  were  also  found  coasting  west  along  the  North  Kent 
shore,  though  relatively  more  struck  out  over  the  sea  W.N.W., 
and  fewer  coasted,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Chaffinch.  The 
numbers  were  about  double  those  counted  arriving  on  the  east 
coast  in  the  same  period,  but  a true  comparison  is  difficult  as 
with  good  visibility,  flocks  could  be  seen  moving  west  far  out  over 
the  sea  from  the  north  shore.  In  any  case,  the  proportionate 
difference  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  Chaffinch. 

Rooks  were  also  seen  at  the  North  shore  continuing  their  pas- 
sage W.N.W.,  but  nearly  all  came  from  Inland  and  struck 
straight  out  across  the  estuary.  They  did  not  usually  coast,  and 
some  even  continued  out  to  sea  in  west  winds  of  force  4-6,  when 
they  were  blown  so  much  back  that  their  eventual  course  from 
the  land  was  about  N ! A few  Skylarks  arrived  at  the  North  Kent 
shore  travelling  S.W.  and  usually  passed  on  inland,  though  some 
coasted  west. 

The  only  other  coasting  movement  probably  connected  with 
Continental  arrivals  was  seen  at  Beachy  Head,  where  2,800 
Woodpigeons  coasted  west  in  three  hours  on  October  30th,  and 
1,400  in  three  hours  on  October  31st,  presumably  having  arrived 
from  the  Continent.  Skylarks  were  also  coasting  west  here. 

Departures  south  and  south-east. 

Except  for  cardueline  finches,  departures  southwards  were  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  arrival  westwards.  They  were  chiefly 
seen  from  Dungeness,  but  also  from  the  other  Kent  coast  sta- 
tions, while  all  the  coastal  stations  observed  southerly  coasting 
movements  which  were  probably  part  of  the  same  migration. 
But  as  already  mentioned,  scarcely  any  southerly  passage  was 
seen  at  the  Kentish  Knock.  In  the  following  summary,  the  direc- 
tion of  departure,  unless  otherwise  stated,  was  between  south 
and  east,  usually  S.E.,  and  the  time  of  departure  was  usually 
before  07.30. 

Starling:  3,000  in  two  flocks  set  out  S.S.E.  from  North  Fore- 
land at  07.00  on  October  22nd,  much  smaller  numbers,  usually 
in  flocks  of  less  than  50,  left  from  South  Foreland,  St.  Mary’s 
Bay  (once)  and  Dungeness,  between  October  21st  and  25th, 
usually  about  07.00.  One  party  left  Dungeness  S.W. 

Chaffinch:  19  left  from  North  Foreland  on  October  23rd,  20 
from  South  Foreland  on  October  i8th,  and  33  from  Dungeness 
on  October  21st. 

Rook:  A small  number  of  small  flocks  left  from  North  and 
South  Forelands  and  Dungeness.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell  whether  they  were  really  departing,  as  they  sometimes  re- 
turned to  the  land  and  then  again  set  off. 

Skylark  : A very  small  number  left  from  all  the  Kentish 
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stations,  the  maximum  being’  84  in  one  hour  from  South  Fore- 
land on  October  21st,  but  at  other  stations  less  than  50  per  day. 
The  direction  varied  between  N.E.  and  west  of  south,  a N.E. 
departure  out  to  sea  being-  definitely  observed  from  both  Dunge- 
ness  and  North  Foreland.  The  direction  of  departure  varied  in 
part  with  the  wind,  the  birds  tending  to  fly  somewhat  into  the 
wind.  Hence  at  South  Foreland  the  birds  tended  to  leave  rather 
north  of  east  with  northerly  winds,  and  south  of  east  when  the 
wind  had  a southerly  component. 

Cardueline  finches  : Large  numbers  of  Linnets  (Carduelis 

cannabina)  with  moderately  large  numbers  of  Goldfinches  (C. 
carduelis)  and  smaller  numbers  of  Greenfinches  [Chloris  chloris), 
usually  travelling  in  mixed  flocks,  left  seawards  S.  or  S.E.  from 
Dungeness,  and  a few  did  so  from  South  Foreland  and  Langney 
Point.  On  October  26th,  700  left  in  one  hour  from  Dungeness. 

Other  species;  A very  few  Meadow  Pipits  and  Pied/ White 
Wagtails  also  departed  from  the  Kentish  stations  and  Langney 
Point,  a very  few  Jackdaws  (Corvus  monedula)  and  Hooded 
Crows  from  Dungeness,  one  Heron  [Ardea  drier ea)  from  South 
and  another  from  North  Foreland. 

Southward  Coasting  Movements. 

A big  southerly  coasting  movement  was  reported  from  all  the 
east  coast  stations.  It  normally  reached  its  peak  06.30-07.00,  as 
has  been  found  for  such  movements  elsewhere,  but  occasionally 
continued  until  the  late  morning,  especially  on  one  rainy  day 
with  a moderate  S.W.  wind. 

Only  a few  Starlings  took  part.  Chaffinches  were  common, 
with  up  to  400  an  hour  at  Minsmere  and  100  an  hour  elsewhere. 
Skylarks  were  in  small  numbers,  the  most  100  in  an  hour  at  St. 
Mary’s  Bay.  Linnets  were  at  most  stations  the  commonest  species, 
the  largest  numbers  recorded  being  450  in  an  hour  at  St.  Mary’s 
Bay  and  1,000  in  three  hours  at  South  Foreland,  but  far  fewer 
passed  at  North  Foreland,  perhaps  because  there  was  no  land 
immediately  to  the  north.  Goldfinches  and  Greenfinches  passed  in 
moderate  numbers,  and  there  were  a few  Meadow  Pipits  and 
Pied/ White  Wagtails. 

In  addition,  a few  Bullfinches  {Pyrrhula  pyrrhula),  Yellow- 
hammers  (Emheriza  citrinella)  and  occasional  Siskins  {Carduelis 
spinus)  and  Hawfinches  {Coccothraustes  coccothraustes)  were 
coasting  south  with  other  finches  at  Minsmere.  There  was  also  a 
southward  coasting  movement  of  Tree  Sparrows  (Passer  mon- 
tanus),  with  up  to  290  in  an  hour  at  North  Foreland  and  much 
smaller  numbers  at  South  Foreland  and  Minsmere.  This  species 
was  definitely  not  reaching  North  Foreland  by  coasting  east 
along  the  North  Kent  shore,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
sudden  appearance  of  flocks  high  in  the  air  over  the  cliffs  at 
both  North  and  South  Forelands,  suggests  that  the  birds  had 
probably  arrived  in  off  the  sea,  and  then  coasted  south.  At 
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South  Foreland  there  was,  more  surprisingly,  a definite  south- 
ward passag^e  of  House  Sparrows  (P.  domesticas),  the  maximum 
being-  200  in  two  hours  on  October  26th.  The  birds  g-ave  every 
appearance  of  being-  g^enuine  mig-rants. 

As  already  mentioned,  a small  northward  coasting-  passag-e 
was  observed  at  the  east  coast  stations.  This  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  species  known  to  be  arriving-  N.W.  and  W.  from  the  Con- 
tinent, but  a reversed  migration  of  the  birds  usually  coasting- 
south  probably  occurred  on  a few  days  with  a north  wind.  Sky- 
larks, Chaffinches  and  cardueline  finches  being  involved. 

At  Dungeness,  many  of  the  cardueline  finches  flying  south,  in- 
stead of  setting  straight  out  to  sea,  turned  west  (into  the  wind) 
and  a westerly  coasting  movement  of  these  species  and  Chaf- 
finches, also  Skylarks,  was  seen  along  the  shore  5-6  miles  further 
west,  at  the  Midrips. 


Fig.  I.  Sketch  map  showing  width  of  sea  crossing  to  southern 

England. 

(©  marks  the  Kentish  Knock.) 


Spring  movement. 

It  may  be  added  that,  when  planning  the  above  combined 
watch,  D.  W.  Snow  and  the  writer  visited  the  coast  near  South 
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Foreland  (the  Dover  Patrol  Monument)  on  March  20th  and  21st, 
1952,  and  saw  a spring'  passage  which  helps  to  interpret  some  of 
the  autumn  movements.  On  March  21st  on  a fine  still  day,  there 
was  a moderately  large  coasting  movement  northwards,  parti- 
cularly including  Rooks,  Chaffinches,  Linnets  and  Tree  Sparrows, 
of  which  some  Rooks,  Chaffinches  and  Tree  Sparrows  definitely 
set  out  to  sea  N.E.  As  when  seen  departing  in  the  autumn,  the 
Rooks  went  out  over  the  water  and  then  often  flew  parallel  with 
the  coast,  so  it  was  hard  to  be  sure  how  many  left.  The  departure  of 
Tree  Sparrows  northwards  was  interesting,  in  view  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  birds  at  North  Foreland  in  the  autumn,  and  supports 
the  view  that  the  autumn  birds  had  arrived  from  the  Continent. 
Both  these  Tree  Sparrows  and  the  Chaffinches  were  setting  out 
to  sea  flying  very  high,  near  the  limit  of  visibility.  Also,  during  a 
coasting  movement  northwards  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20th, 
when  some  Chaffinches  were  flying  at  a moderate  height  and 


Fig.  2.  Sketch  map  showing  positions  of  observers  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
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Others  high,  migrating  flocks  suddenly  appeared  high  overhead 
in  two  instances  when  some  jet  aircraft  circled  over.  It  seemed 
clear  that  the  birds  had  descended  to  within  visible  range  from 
higher  up  owing  to  the  disturbance  by  the  aircraft,  in  the  same 
way  that  migrants  will  descend  in  thunder. 

In  addition  to  the  above  movement  N.E.,  Starlings  were  seen 
arriving  from  the  sea  flying  N.VV.,  which  was  presumably  the 
return  movement  of  birds  seen  leaving  S.E.  in  the  autumn. 

Discussion. 

How  much  is  visible? 

When  watching  visible  migration,  one  inevitably  wonders 
what  fraction  of  the  migration  in  the  area  is  visible.  Thus  all  the 
commoner  species  seen  migrating  by  day  were  also  seen  round 
the  lantern  on  misty  nights  at  either  the  Kentish  Knock  or 
Dungeness,  including  Starling,  Chaffinch,  Brambling,  Rook, 
Skylark,  and  the  four  thrushes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  migration  of  these  species  took  place 
by  day  and  what  by  night.  In  addition,  evidence  has  been  given 
that,  by  day,  many  Chaffinches  and  Lapwings  migrated  over  the 
sea  too  high  to  be  visible  as  they  crossed  the  coast,  and  this  very 
probably  applied  also  to  Tree  Sparrows.  Rooks,  Skylarks  and 
Starlings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  visible  when  travelling 
by  day,  though  Starlings  occasionally  arrived  too  high  to  be 
clearly  seen. 

One  point  that  it  was  hoped  to  test  in  the  present  watch  was 
whether  the  observed  peak  in  the  number  of  diurnal  migrants 
setting  out  to  sea,  reached  in  the  first  two  hours  after  dawn,  was 
a true  peak,  or  whether  such  movements  really  continue  all  day, 
the  apparent  peak  being  due  to  the  migrants  flying  much  lower 
in  the  first  two  hours  of  the  morning.  The  present  observations 
indicate  that  the  peak  is  a true  one.  For  the  migrants  arriving 
from  the  Continent  appeared  over  the  English  coast  at  a time 
which  varied  with  the  length  of  the  sea  crossing  and  fitted  well 
with  the  view  that  everywhere  they  left  the  Continent  in  greatest 
numbers  soon  after  dawn. 

Continental  arrivals. 

These  need  no  special  comment,  except  that  it  may  be  a sur- 
prise to  see  how  many  Continental  birds  reach  England  by  migrat- 
ing north  of  west  in  autumn.  But  even  though  flying  north  for 
the  winter,  these  birds  are  moving  from  a Continental  to  a mari- 
time climate,  from  a region  of  colder  to  milder  winters.  Further 
observations  are  needed  to  determine  whether  the  much  larger 
number  of  arrivals  in  Kent  than  Suffolk  in  1952  is  normal,  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  head  winds  for  the  sea 
crossing  during  the  period  of  the  watch. 
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Departures  to  the  Continent. 

The  departure  of  many  species  southeastwards  in  late  autumn 
is  more  surprising,  particularly  in  the  Starling,  for  which  a negli- 
gible number  of  British-ringed  nestlings  have  been  recovered  to 
the  south.  A southward  departure  of  several  species,  including 
Starlings,  was  also  seen  at  the  western  end  of  England  in 
October,  1951  (Lack,  1952).  Presumably  this  passage  consists,  in 
part  at  least,  of  birds  passing  through  England  from  Scandinavia 
to  Southern  Europe.  In  the  Tree  Sparrow,  as  in  the  Starling, 
ringing  recoveries  suggest  that  the  British  population  is  resident ; 
but  Tree  Sparrows  have  been  seen  in  S.E.  England  in  spring  both 
arriving  (Ticehurst,  1938)  and  setting  out  (this  paper),  which 
strongly  suggests  a through  passage.  The  same  might  well  apply 
to  other  species. 


Coasting  movements. 

The  birds  eventually  departing  southeastwards  often  coasted 
south  along  the  east  coast  for  some  distance  before  setting  out 
to  sea,  and  since  many  reached  Dungeness  before  setting  out, 
they  evidently  allowed  themselves  to  be  deflected  S.W.  in  this  area 
(with  westerly  winds).  At  Dungeness,  moreover,  many  of  them 
turned  due  west  along  the  coast  (into  the  wind)  instead  of  leaving. 
The  principles  involved  in  such  coasting  movements  Into  the 
wind  are  now  well  known,  except  that  it  is  not  yet  at  all  clear 
how  far  any  particular  individual  continues  along  the  coast.  The 
observ^ations  by  Raines  (1953)  suggest  that,  at  least  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  coasting  stream  of  migrants  is  continually 
changing  its  composition  as  individuals  join  it  from  Inland  and 
others  leave  it  setting  out  to  sea.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  two 
observers  on  the  cliffs  a few  miles  apart,  and  seeing  apparently 
the  same  passage,  could  in  fact  be  observing  different  individuals 
the  whole  time. 

The  coastal  movement  of  Continental  arrivals  west  along  tbe 
North  Kent  shore  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
southward  coasting  of  birds  later  leaving  S.E.  Migrants  which 
crossed  the  sea  travelling  W.N.W.  are  temporarily  deflected  west 
along  the  coast  instead  of  again  setting  out  to  sea  towards  Essex. 
The  coast  between  North  Foreland  and  Whitstable  would  seem 
a particularly  favourable  area  for  an  intensive  study  of  visible 
migration. 

The  small  coasting  movement  north  along  the  east  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Suffolk  probably  included  two  groups  of  birds,  the 
larger  proportion  being  arrivals  northwest  from  the  Continent 
temporarily  deflected  a little  off-course,  and  the  smaller  proportion 
being  birds  eventually  leaving  southeast  temporarily  on  a reversed 
movement. 
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Summary. 

1.  A co-operative  watch  for  visible  migration  was  held  in  S.E. 
England  in  the  late  autumn  of  1952. 

2.  Rooks,  Starlings,  Chaffinches  and  smaller  numbers  of  other 
species  arrived  from  the  sea,  travelling  north  of  west  in  Kent  and 
west  further  north.  The  peak  time  of  arrival  was  later  the  longer 
the  sea  crossing,  and  fitted  the  view  that  most  of  the  migrants 
left  the  opposite  shore  soon  after  dawn.  With  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  all  species  arrived  In  much  greater  numbers  in 
Kent  than  Suffolk,  and  nearly  all  Rooks  took  the  shortest  possible 
crossing,  Cap  Gris  Nez — South  Foreland.  Chaffinches,  Lapwings 
and  perhaps  Tree  Sparrows,  crossed  the  sea  above  visible  range, 
descending  when  over  the  land. 

3.  Most  of  the  above  species  and  also  Linnets,  Goldfinches  and 
Greenfinches,  departed  S.E.  from  Kent  towards  the  Continent. 
•\t  least  in  the  Starling,  these  individuals  are  not  thought  to  have 
bred  in  Britain. 

4.  Coasting  movements  were  associated  with  both  the  arriving 
and  departing  movements. 
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Since  this  paper  was  completed  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
a paper  by  H.  G.  Alexander  (1915)  (“Notes  on  migration  at 
Dungeness,  Kent,  autumn,  1914.’’  Bril.  Birds^  viii  : 226-229) 
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which  the  main  movements  recorded  here  were  recorded  by  him 
nearly  forty  years  earlier,  viz.  arrivals  from  the  Continent, 
especially  of  .Skylarks,  Starlings  and  Chaffinches,  and  departures 
between  south-east  and  east,  especially  of  cardueline  finches  and 
various  other  species,  including  Tree  and  House  Sparrows. 
Coasting  movements  were  also  observed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS.* 

LIV.  MOUSTACHED  WARBLER. 

Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster. 

(Plates  1-4). 

It  is  with  the  Sedge  Warbler  [Acrocephalus  schoenobcenus)  that 
the  Moustached  Warbler  is  most  likely  to  be  confused.  Though 
typically  darker  and  rustier  above  and  whiter  below  than  that 
species,  it  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  identify  in  the  field  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  certain  of  less  well-marked  individuals  on 
plumage  alone.  The  dominant  features  of  the  Moustached  are 
the  broad  eye-stripe,  white  in  colour  and  ending  squarely  at  the 
side  of  the  nape  (the  Sedge  Warbler’s  is  cream  and  tapers  at  the 
end)  and  the  blackish  crown ; the  former  is  best  seen  in  plates  i 
and  2,  and  the  latter  in  plates  3 and  4;  even  these  features  are 
often  not  as  obvious  as  they  might  appear,  however.  The  upper- 
parts  are  a reddish-chestnut  and  this  colour  contrasts  with  the  much 
darker  crown  and  nape  (plate  3) ; as  the  bird  flies  away  the  size  of 
the  chestnut  area  is  sometimes  of  value  as  a field-character. 
Immediately  after  the  moult  light  feather-fringes  make  the  crown 
brownish  and  there  are  a varying  number  of  fine  streaks  on  the 
breast.  With  wear  these  light  edges  and  streaks  disappear.  A 
comparison  between  the  bird  in  plates  i and  2 (the  female?)  with 
the  other  in  plates  3 and  4 will  show  different  stages  of  abrasion 
for  the  latter  has  a much  darker  crown  and  its  upper  breast  is  a 
clearer  white.  Plates  i and  2 show  the  “moustached”  effect 
produced  by  the  dark  brown  cheek  bordered  by  blacker  lines 
through  the  eye  and  across  the  lower  cheek.  This  patch  is  also 
subject  to  a change  in  colour  through  abrasion  and  in  some  indi- 
viduals is  less  extensive  and  much  lighter  than  in  others ; the 

* It  will  be  seen  that  the  wording  of  the  title  to  our  series  has  been  altered. 
This  is  because  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  old  title  is  rather  narrow 
and  not  always  satisfactory.  Thus  birds  like  Knot  (Calidris  canutus),  Field- 
fare (Ttirdus  pilaris)  and  Redwing  (T.  musicus),  although  “rarely  photo- 
graphed”, are  very  familiar  species,  whereas  others  such  as  Dotterel  (Eudromias 
morinellus)  and  Red-necked  Phalarope  (Phalaropus  lobatus),  by  no  means 
rarely  photographed,  are  much  less  familiar  to  many  readers,  and  therefore  of 
equal  or  greater  interest.  The  new  title  will  give  more  scope  to  illustrate 
such  birds. 
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moustache  is  in  any  case  of  much  less  value  in  the  field  than  the 
name  of  the  bird  would  imply ! 

Plate  2 gives  a fair  idea  of  the  characteristic  way  in  which  this 
species  frequently  cocks  its  short,  rounded  tail  upwards,  in  a 
manner  quite  unlike  any  Acrocephaline  warbler,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  a useful  aid  to  the  field  identification  of  the  bird.  The 
Moustached  Warbler’s  song,  although  in  many  ways  very  like  the 
Sedge  Warbler’s,  is  also  distinctive,  having  in  it  at  times  certain 
phrases  recalling  Woodlark  [Lullula  arborea)  and  Nightingale 
(Luscinia  megarhyncha).  Though  rather  skulking  on  occasion, 
this  warbler  is  usually  far  less  so  than,  for  example,  Cetti’s 
Warbler  [Cettia  cetii). 

The  Moustached  Warbler  breeds  from  south-eastern  Spain 
through  the  Mediterranean  countries  of  south  Europe  (with  an 
extension  north  to  Hungary)  into  southern  Asia  (a  separate  race) 
as  far  south  as  northern  Arabia  and  east  to  Baluchistan.  The 
species  is  only  a partial  migrant  and  the  winter  range  is  much  the 
same  as  the  breeding  one  though  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  popu- 
lation moves  south  and  the  range  extends  to  N.  Africa  and  N.W. 
India.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  species  has  occurred 
so  infrequently  in  Britain,  nearly  500  miles  north  of  the  nearest 
breeding-area  (Camargue).  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising 
that  it  has  occurred  at  all.  There  are,  however,  only  four  well 
authenticated  records  involving  six  adults  in  all.  The  most  recent 
were  in  Hampshire  and  Kent  {antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  2ig  and  412). 
The  records  include  the  remarkable  case  of  breeding  in  Cambridge- 
shire in  1946  {antea,  vol.  xl,  pp.  98-104),  an  occurrence  upon 
which  some  doubt  was  at  one  time  cast  (R.  Meinertzhagen,  Bull. 
B.O.C.,  vol.  70,  pp.  31-32)  on  the  grounds,  firstly,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  coincidence  which  brought  a single  male 
and  a single  female  to  such  a distant  locality  at  the  same  time, 
and  secondly  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  this  species  in  the  field 
from  the  Sedge  Warbler.  The  field-identification  of  the  Moustached 
Warbler  is  nevertheless  practicable  on  points  of  behaviour  and 
voice  in  addition  to  plumage.  The  Cambridge  record  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  well  authenticated.  I.J.F.-L. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  CERTAIN 
MIGRANTS  AT  BRITISH  BIRD  OBSERVATORIES 

IN  1952. 

As  already  stated  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  421),  these  reports  on 
separate  species  have  this  time  been  considerably  reduced  in  num- 
ber because  most  of  those  migrants  covered  in  previous  years 
showed  a very  similar  pattern  in  1952  and  have  therefore  been 
omitted.  The  expression  “Bird/Days”,  where  used,  represents 
as  before  the  sum  of  the  birds  recorded  each  day,  and  as  indi- 
viduals may  stay  for  more  than  one  day  it  docs  not  necessarily 
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Moustached  \\'arbi,er  (f.iisciniola  >vclauopoj^o)i). 

La  ('ai'hu.ikki;,  ('^AMAicc.ri';,  south  1'kance.  Ma'i',  u)5^. 
{I’holo^rapl}('d  hy  (’.  ('.  Doncastkk). 

Bird  no.  I (the  female  ?).  TIk>  shape  of  the  hroad,  white  eyc-stripc  cndinf> 
squarely  on  tlie  sitle  of  tlie  nape  is  well  shown.  Note  the  moustachial  jjatch 
beneath  the  eye  which  gives  the  bird  its  name — a rather  misleading  one  for  this 
is  of  little  use  as  a field-character.  The  white  under-p.'irts,  purest  at  the  throat, 
contrast  stronglv  with  the  dark  crown  and  the  chestnut  of  the  upper-parts 

(see  page  15). 
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Moust.\ciif.o  \V.\rbi,ki{  (I.usciuioht  mclaiiopn^oit). 

L.\  ('.u’lci.r.n-.RK,  (_’.\M.\Rr,rF,  south  I''r.\n'ci;.  11)5;. 

(I’holoiirdphcil  hv  ('.  Donc.\stkr). 

Bird  no.  1.  Xoto  the  cockinf'  of  tlu'  lail,  a charartoristic  action  of  thi.s  spi'cics 
(sec  |);ific  It)).  'I'lic  dark  patch  at  the  end  of  the  tail  in  this  ])hotof'ra])h  i,-. 
caused  Ijv  sliadow  and  is  not  a feature  of  the  S])ecies.  Abrasion  has  not  yi't 
removed  the  fine  streaking'  on  the  brea.sl  of  thi.s  IrinI,  nor  the  |>ale  «l{<e.s  to  the 
crown-feathers.  The  dark  striping  on  the  mantle  and  scapulars  can  clearly 

be  seen. 
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MousTACiiiiD  Warbler  {Lusciniola  uiclanopogon). 

La  Capeijaerk,  Camarc.ue,  south  Fil\nck.  May,  1953. 
(Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster). 

Bird  no.  2 (ihe  male?).  If  the  crown  of  thi.s  bird  is  com|)ared  with  that  of  the 
other  in  plates  i and  2 it  will  be  seen  how  abrasion  alTects  the  colour,  making 
the  whole  much  blacker.  The  contrast  between  the  crown  and  the  mantle  is 
clearlv  shown.  'I'he  nest  was  ty|)ically  sited  over  wat(n',  and  built  of  dead  reed 
leaves  lined  insiile  with  old  reeil-llowers.  t'ompareil  with  those  of  Reed 
Warblers  (Acroccphalus  scirpaceiis),  it  is  a somewhat  untidy  structure. 


Thirds,  \'ol.  xlvii,  PI. 


MorsT.\(:iii-:i)  W'.\i.:ui,i:k  (I .usciiiiohi  iitrlam)po_i:iou). 

La  C'.\i'Ki.i.ii;]<i;,  ('amarca'i;,  sorrii  Franci:.  ^IA^,  11)5 
{Pholoipraplu’d  by  ('.  I^oncas'I'HR). 

BirtI  no.  2.  .\hrasion  has  removed  the  line  streaks  on  the  liretist  ol  litis  bird, 
rite  .adult  liere  is  poised  w.atehin^  exjtectanlh’,  in  llie  ni.anner  tvjtii'.al  ol  I’asserinr 
s|)eries,  naad}’  to  pounce  on  the  t'.aec.al  s.ac  :is  the  nestliitf^  di'fai'cates. 


Rrilisli  Thirds,  \’ol.  xK'ii,  I’l.  5. 


(^ONGKN'ITAL  ABNOiJ  MAI.ITl  ES  IN'  A ELEDGUNr.  CiANNET  (SllJa  hassana). 

Top:  The  upper-parts,  showing  absc'iice  of  feathers  from  most  of  the  back,  and 
almost  barliless  remiges,  scapulars  and  axillaries  few;  the  head,  neck  and 
anterior  wing-feathers  alone  tire  comparatively  normal. 
yPIiolo^rapIiccl  by  D.  .Sgrrev  Dane). 

Bottom:  Xote  absence  of  feathers,  and  scanty  down  on  under-parts;  abnormal, 
almost  barbless  rectrices  (ten  instead  of  twelve);  and  five  insteatl  of  four  toes 

to  e;ich  foot  (see  page  23). 

(PIiotos:;raphcd  by  R.  M.  Locklev). 


Riilish  Hinis,  \'nl.  .\l\ii,  I’l.  C>. 


[>iTTi.F.  Bittern  (Ixobrychus  minulus). 
('omON  ON  NEST. 

AND.  June  2ist,  i<)5;,. 
(Photoi^raphed  by  ('.  J.  ,\.  Wijnaendts). 


Utitish  Birds,  \'ol.  xivii 


/ • 


Bottom  right:  Lines  of  Rooks  perched  on  the  aerials, 
(see  page  27). 
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represent  the  number  of  different  individuals  seen.  All  the 
accounts  are  concerned  with  the  spring"  mig"ration  alone,  except 
that  on  the  Lapland  Bunting  [Calcarius  lapponicus)  which  deals 
mainly  with  autumn  occurrences. 

WHEATEAR. 

During  March  too  few  Wheatears  [QLnanthe  cenanthe)  were 
recorded  at  the  Observatories  for  the  data  to  be  of  any  but  local 
interest,  e.g.  Skokholm  and  Lundy  both  recorded  slight  increases 
■on  March  27th  and  31st.  Saltee  did  not  begin  recording  until 
April  ist.  In  .A.pril,  however,  there  is  interesting  agreement 
between  most  of  the  Observatories  in  the  peaks  of  the  migration 
and  the  interpretation  of  these  data  seems  rather  fascinating.  The 
facts  are  that  Lundy  recorded  an  increase  of  Wheatears  on  the 
3rd,  Skokholm  and  Saltee  on  the  4th,  Cley,  Spurn  and  Monks’ 
House  on  the  5th,  the  Isle  ofMay  on  the  6th  and  Fair  Isle  recorded 
the  first  birds  of  the  season  on  the  7th.  There  is  of  course  no 
certainty  that  the  wave  recorded  at  the  Observatories  was  all  part 
of  the  same  movement  but  the  Daily  Weather  Reports  do  support 
the  view  that  both  this  wave  and  another  that  followed  a few  days 
later  did  in  fact  travel  very  quickly  right  up  the  British  Isles — a 
matter  of  over  600  miles — in  five  days.  This  is  perhaps  not 
excessively  fast  under  good  conditions  and  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  on  autumn  migration  a Wheatear  ringed  on  Skokholm  on 
August  i6th,  1949,  at  13.00  hours  was  recovered  at  Capbreton, 
Landes,  France,  forty-three  hours  later  having  travelled  about 
'600  miles. 

The  weather  maps  covering  this  period  show  that  over  most  of 
western  Europe  winds  had  been  northerly  or  north-easterly  and 
fairly  strong.  On  April  2nd  they  were  beginning  to  moderate 
and  over  western  France  they  were  mostly  light.  On  the  3rd 
ideal  conditions  for  the  departure  of  migrants  were  appearing  to 
the  south  of  the  British  Isles,  in  Spain  and  western  France — high 
pressure,  light  winds,  and,  late  on  the  3rd,  rising  temperatures. 
If  the  birds  had  left  western  France  and  northern  Spain  at  that 
time  they  would  have  encountered  late  on  the  3rd  and  early  on  the 
4th  strong  southerly  or  south-westerly  winds  circulating  round  a 
depression  off  Iceland  with  associated  occluded  and  warm  fronts 
moving  towards  the  British  Isles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  this  might 
have  driven  them  to  the  south-western  Observatories.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  England  was  comparatively  unaffected  by  these 
winds  but  the  north-east  was  affected  on  the  5th  and  6th  when  the 
peaks  were  recorded  at  Spurn,  Monks’  House  and  the  Isle  of  May. 
A second  depression  was  moving  towards  Fair  Isle  and  further 
strong  southerly  winds  may  have  carried  this  same  wave  of 
Wheatears  to  Fair  Isle  on  the  7th. 

The  next  great  wave  of  Wheatears  apparently  moved  across  the 
country  in  the  period  April  qth-iith.  Increases  were  recorded  at 
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Lundy,  Skokholm  and  Sallee,  and  Cley  on  the  east  coast  on  die 
9th.  Gibraltar  Point  also  recorded  its  first  Wheatears  on  that  day. 
Monks’  House  recorded  “many”  on  the  9th  and  “very  many”  on 
the  loth  when  the  Isle  of  May  also  recorded  an  increase.  On  the 
nth  Fair  Isle  recorded  its  first  big  influx. 

On  .April  9th  the  weather  conditions  were  ideal  for  drift.  Over 
Scandinavia  pressure  was  high,  and  a depression  was  situated 
about  500  miles  west  of  Scotland  with  an  associated  trough  extend- 
ing farther  south.  This  combination  produced  moderate  to  fresh 
southerly  winds  from  the  north  of  France  to  the  Faeroes.  Over 
east  Biscay  winds  were  light  and  southerly.  On  Skokholm  a 
Short-Toed  Lark  (Calandrella  brachydactyla)  (antea,  vol  xlvi,  p. 
189)  was  first  recorded  with  large  increases  of  other  migrants 
such  as  Willow  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  trochilus),  Chiffchaff  (Ph. 
collybita),  Redstart  {Phoenicurus  phoeniciirus)  and  a Ring  Ouzel 
[Turdus  torqiiatus). 

These  two  waves  of  migration  seem  remarkably  good  examples 
of  wind-assisted  passage.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month 
there  was  little  correlation  between  all  the  Observatories.  There 
was  a small  passage  recorded  at  Spurn  on  the  nth,  and  at  Monks’ 
House  and  the  Isle  of  May  on  the  12th. 

On  the  14th  Cley  and  the  Isle  of  May  record  a wave  of  which 
most  of  the  birds  caught  at  Cley  w'ere  of  the  Greenland  form  ((7f. 
oe.  leucorrhoa).  No  other  Observatory  records  an  increase.  The 
weather  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  part  of  the  North 
Sea  were  calm. 

Dealing  once  again  with  the  south-western  Bird  Observatories, 
Saltee  records  an  increase  on  .April  i6th,  and  Skokholm  and  Lundy 
on  the  17th.  On  Skokholm  some  of  these  were  judged  to  be 
“Greater”  Wheatears.  There  were  further  small  peaks  at  these 
three  Observatories  but  only  on  the  24th  was  there  agreement 
between  Lundy  and  Skokholm.  On  the  east  coast  during  the  latter 
part  of  .April  there  were  small  movements  on  the  20th  (Spurn  and 
Monks’  House),  25th  (Cley  and  Spurn)  and  29th  (Spurn,  Monks’ 
House  and  the  Isle  of  May).  These  last  two  passages  were  re- 
corded when  the  wind  in  these  areas  was  light  westerly. 

In  May,  as  in  March,  numbers  recorded  at  the  Observatories 
were  as  a general  rule  too  few  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  but 
small  waves  were  recorded  at  some  of  the  Stations. 

P.  J.  CONDF.R. 


REDSTART. 

The  spring  migration  of  Redstarts  [Phamicurus  phoeiiicurus)  in 
1952  followed  the  by  now  familiar  pattern,  the  number  of  Bird/ 
Days  recorded  being  greatest  at  the  most  northerly  Observatory 
and  becoming  successively  less  at  each  more  southerly  station. 
During  April  passage  was  thin  at  all  stations,  being  most  regular 
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from  Spurn  to  the  Isle  of  May.  The  only  major  movement  was 
on  May  5th  and  6th  when  200  and  300  were  reported  from 
Fair  Isle.  This  movement  was  only  faintly  reflected  farther  south 
where  it  also  occurred  earlier,  a peak  of  12  occurring  on  May  2nd. 
The  movement  took  place  in  conditions  favouring  drift  from  the 
Continent.  These  conditions  are  fully  discussed  in  Fair  Isle  Bird 
Obs.  Bull.,  No.  7 (1952),  pp.  1-4. 

R.  K.  Cornwallis  and  A.  E.  Smith. 


LESSER  WHITETHROAT. 

The  only  Observatories  to  have  more  than  one  record  of  a single 
Lesser  Whitethroat  [Sylvia  ciirruca)  in  the  spring  of  1952  (except 
Gibraltar  Point  where  no  observations  were  made  in  late  April  and 
May)  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Observatory 

Bird  j Days 

Maximum  no. 
recorded  in 
any  one  day 

No.  of  day: 
on  which 
recorded 

Fair  Isle 

19 

4 

16 

Isle  of  May 

1 1 

4 

5 

Spurn 

19 

3 

16 

Cley 

3 

I 

3 

Middle 

date 

May  30th 
May  5th 
April  30th 
April  24th 


Tables  for  the  springs  of  1950  and  1951  [antea,  vol.  xliv,  pp. 
240-241  ; vol.  xlv,  p.  310)  showed  a north/south  trend.  The  above 
table  does  not  show  this,  Fair  Isle  having  fewer  records  than  before 
and  Spurn  more.  However,  the  records  confirm  that  in  spring  the 
Lesser  Whitethroat  Observatories  are  Fair  Isle,  the  Isle  of  May 
and  Spurn,  which  are  the  three  most  isolated  stations  on  the  east 
coast.  The  “middle  date”  column  again  shows  a south /north 
trend.  A.  G.  S.  Bryson. 


YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

.As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  the  spread  of  the 
Yellow  Wagtail  [Motacilla  flava  flavissima)  during  the  spring 
passage  of  1952  was  remarkable  for  its  regularity.  The  first 
reports  from  British  Observatories  occurred  on  April  5th,  when 
Jersey  and  Cley  each  recorded  one  male.  Thereafter,  arrivals  were 
recorded  in  a steady  progression  up  the  east  coast,  from  Cley  to 
Fair  Isle,  where  the  first  bird  was  seen  on  May  2nd.  In  the  west, 
the  first  bird  at  Jersey  was  followed  by  one  at  Skokholm  on  April 
13th,  four  days  before  Lundy  In  the  more  southerly  position. 

Peak  periods  in  the  migration  were,  in  general,  progressively 
later  towards  the  north  and  the  total  numbers  of  birds  observed 
during  these  periods  diminished  steadily  in  the  same  order.  Like- 
wise, last  arrivals  conformed  to  a similar  pattern,  and  the  total 
numbers  of  observations  recorded  during  the  whole  migration  at 
each  Observatory  showed  a steady  decline  from  south  to  north. 

Examination  of  the  tabulated  figures  shows  two  notable  irregu- 
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larities.  The  passage  at  Monks’  House  was,  in  all  respects,  earlier 
than  that  at  Spurn,  whilst  at  Skokholm  it  was  earlier  than  at 
Lundy.  This  suggests  that  arrivals  came  via  longer  sea  routes,  to 
which  assumption  support  is  lent  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  num- 
ber observed  at  Monks’  House  (six  birds  of  mixed  sexes)  was  seen 
coming  in  directly  from  the  sea. 

Detailed  records  of  the  occurrences  of  females  are,  unfortunately, 
scarce,  but  where  recorded  they  followed  the  first  males  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  twenty-six  days. 

Spring  passage  of  Yellow  Wagtails  at  the  British  Observatories,  1952 


Observatory 

First 

arrivals 

Peak  of 
migration 

Last 

arrivals 

Total 

BirdJDays 

E.  Coast. 
Cley  ... 

. April  5th 
(I) 

April  ioth-i3th 

(45  + ) 

Not  recorded  * 

53  + 

Gibraltar  Point  April  loth 

(2) 

April  1 7th- 1 8th 
(c-15) 

April  19th 

C.33 

Spurn ... 

. April  14th 
(I) 

April  i9th-25th 
(II) 

May  13th 

19 

Monks’  House 

April  nth 

(2) 

April  13th 
(6) 

May  6th 

15 

Isle  of  May  .. 

. April  19th 
(I) 

Not  appreciable 

May  13  th 

c.  5 

Fair  Isle 

. May  2nd 
(I) 

Not  appreciable 

May  2ist  t 

c.  4 

W.  Coast. 
Jersey... 

. April  5th 
(I) 

April  13th 
(c.2o) 

May  8th 

146-f- 

Lundy 

. April  17th 
(I) 

April  25th 
(c.io) 

May  27  th 

C.25 

Skokholm 

April  13th 
(I) 

April  26th 

(3) 

May  13  th 

17 

* Last  arrivals  at  Cley  were  inseparable  from  local  breeding  birds, 
t Sub-species  not  determined,  but  may  have  been  present  race. 


In  view  of  the  uniformity  of  progress  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail 
through  the  British  Observatories,  some  significance  may  be 
attached  to  the  simultaneous  first-arrivals  at  two  places  so  widely 
separated  in  latitude  as  Jersey  and  Cley.  Certainly  the  pattern  of 
previous  observations  would  suggest  that  Jersey  can  expect  its  first 
birds,  if  anything,  a few  days  later  than  Cley,  but  it  would  be  wise 
to  reserve  the  drawing  of  conclusions  until  detailed  data,  compiled 
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over  a period  of  several  years,  are  available  from  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel.  The  new  Observatory  at  Dungeness  may  contri- 
bute valuable  assistance  in  this  direction.  E.  D.  H.  Johnson. 


LAPLAND  BUNTING. 

The  Lapland  Bunting  {Calcarius  lapponicus)  occurs  as  a passage 
migrant  in  the  British  Isles,  being  rare  and  irregular  (except  at 
Fair  Isle)  in  the  spring,  and  fairly  regular  in  small  numbers  in  the 
northern  and  western  isles,  eastern  England  south  of  the  Wash,  at 
Lundy,  and  probably  elsewhere,  in  the  autumn.  A few  individuals 
have  wintered  in  this  country,  but  the  normal  wintering  areas  of 
the  species  remain  uncertain. 

The  British  birds  are  drawn  from  two  widely-separated  popula- 
tions of  the  same  race  (C.  1.  lapponicus),  breeding  in  Greenland  and 
in  Northern  Europe.  Most  Greenland  birds  migrate  into  North 
America  in  the  autumn,  and  European  breeders  usually  move  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  through  Europe,  probably  to  south-west 
Asia.  The  presence  of  the  species  in  Britain  must  therefore  depend 
to  a considerable  extent  on  the  occurrence  of  favourable  weather- 
conditions  in  the  migration  seasons.  For  this  reason  the  Lapland 
Bunting  forms  an  interesting  subject  for  a study  of  the  relationship 
between  movement  and  meteorological  phenomena. 

The  only  1952  birds  whose  presence  is  not  easily  accounted  for 
by  an  application  of  the  concept  of  migrational  drift  are  those  which 
arrived  at  Cley  in  late  September,  and  which  remained  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  may  be  that  a small  proportion 
of  European  birds  have  a preference  for  wintering  south-west  of 
their  breeding  grounds,  and  that  some  of  these  are  reaching  Nor- 
folk. Since,  however,  the  validity  of  “first  dates”  at  a mainland 
station  is  not  always  beyond  doubt  (for  a bird  may  have  been  in  the 
next  parish  for  some  time),  those  Cley  birds  which  apparently 
arrived’  in  westerly  weather  may  actually  have  been  nearby  since 
an  earlier  period  of  drift-producing  winds.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
they  were  from  Greenland,  for  the  bird  seldom  occurs  on  the  coasts 
north  of  Norfolk,  and  arrivals  in  previous  years  have  been  associ- 
ated with  a westward  drift  of  other  species. 

The  spring  occurrences. 

The  Observatories  reported  four  spring  records,  all  of  single 
birds.  These  were  at  Cley  on  March  5th,  at  Fair  Isle  on  April 
I2th,  on  the  Inner  Fame  during  May  3rd-6th,  and  at  Cley  on  May 
nth.  The  evidence  provided  by  the  weather-maps  suggests  that 
they  were  all  cyclonic  drift-migrants,  deflected  by  easterly  or  south- 
easterly winds  from  their  more  usual  route  east  of  the  North  Sea, 
though  the  first  Cley  bird  was  early  for  a migrant,  and  may  have 
wintered  locally. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  birds  which  came  out  of 
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Greenland  in  the  autumn  of  1951  returned  there  by  way  of  Britain 
in  the  followings  spring-.  At  Fair  Isle  on  April  12th  the  wind 
veered  to  the  south-west  and  freshened  during-  the  morning-,  and  a 
bird  leaving  there  could  only  have  reached  Scandinavia. 

The  autumn  occurrences. 

z.  Immigrants  from  the  north-west. 

The  hrst  bird  of  the  autumn  arrived  at  Fair  Isle  on  .August  27th. 
There  was  another  on  the  31st,  and  two  on  September  ist.  .At  this 
time  a depression  was  centred  between  Iceland  and  Norway,  the 
winds  being  northerly  in  eastern  Greenland,  north-westerly  in  Ice- 
land, and  north-westerly  to  westerly  in  Britain.  A bird  arrived  at 
Skokholm  on  the  2nd,  and  remained  until  the  6th.  (On  the  2nd, 
also,  Cley  had  its  first  bird,  which  could  hardly  have  made  a North 
Sea  crossing  in  the  face  of  fresh  westerly  winds,  but  which  may 
have  crossed  earlier.) 

Seven  birds  reached  Fair  Isle  on  the  4th,  when  a North  Atlantic 
high  was  reaching  north  to  Iceland  and  east  Greenland,  and 
winds  were  north-westerly  along  the  route.  This  anticyclone  was 
well-established  by  the  6th,  and  the  Fair  Isle  population  of  Lapland 
Buntings  went  up  to  thirteen  on  that  day.  The  birds  were  soon 
scattered  about  the  island,  remaining  for  up  to  eleven  days. 

Two  birds  flew  over  Lundy  on  September  17th,  with  winds  north- 
westerly or  northerly,  from  Greenland  round  the  north  side  of  an 
anticyclone  centred  south  of  Iceland,  and  along  the  complementary 
airstream  between  this  high  and  a depression  centred  over  central 
Norway.  On  the  20th  a new  depression  had  formed  over  Faeroe, 
and  three  birds  probably  reached  Fair  Isle  on  the  airflow  between 
this  low  and  the  almost  stationary  Atlantic  high.  The  next  Fair 
Isle  birds,  one  on  September  29th  and  five  on  the  30th,  must  have 
followed  the  east  side  of  a ridge  of  high  pressure  extending  over 
Iceland. 

On  October  5th  three  birds  arrived  at  Fair  Isle  with  Greenland 
Redpolls  {Carduelis  flammea  rostrata).  These  probably  made  a 
1,400-mile  direct  flight,  from  south-east  Greenland  around  the  south 
side  of  a depression  centred  over  Iceland.  Conditions  in  the  Ice- 
land'-Faeroes  sector,  where  gales  reached  hurricane  force  on  the 
5th,  would  certainly  have  inhibited  passage  through  those  islands. 
By  the  7th,  when  four  birds  were  at  P'air  Isle,  the  depression  had 
given  way  to  anticyclonic  conditions  over  Iceland,  and  there  were 
light  north-westerlies  across  the  ocean.  A bird  reached  Lundy  in 
similar  conditions  on  the  9th. 

Two  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  iith,  if  they  were  newcomers, 
seem  likely  to  have  resumed  migration  after  a halt  in  Faeroe  or 
Shetland,  for  winds  were  south-easterly  in  Iceland,  and  north- 
westerly in  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Sea. 
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2.  Immigrants  from  the  east. 

The  first  definite  influx  of  European  birds  was  fairly  widespread. 
From  September  loth  to  13th  an  easterly  airstream  flowed  from 
central  Europe  across  southern  Britain  between  an  anticyclone 
centred  north-west  of  Scotland  and  a depression  centred  over 
southern  France.  One  Lapland  Bunting'  passed  over  Lundy  on 
September  nth,  whilst  on  the  13th  one  was  seen  at  Cley,  two  were 
trapped  at  Dungeness,  and  another  bird  reached  Lundy. 

By  the  i6th  the  French  low  had  filled  in,  and  the  northern  high 
had  moved  south  to  cover  England.  Winds  were  still  easterly 
across  the  North  Sea,  and  Cley  recorded  two  birds.  From  the 
17th,  when  the  airflow  became  north-westerly  across  Britain,  up  to 
ten  birds  were  present  at  Cley,  and  no  doubt  they  had  arrived  in 
the  area  before  the  change  of  wind. 

Other  arrivals  may  have  occurred  subsequently  at  Cley,  and  seven 
birds  were  there  during  October,  about  six  remaining  to  winter  on 
a newly-seeded  ley. 

Fair  Isle  had  what  was  probably  its  solitary  European  represen- 
tative on  October  21st,  with  a high  centred  over  north  Scandinavia 
and  north-east  to  east  winds  across  the  North  Sea.  At  this  time 
there  were  fresh  south-easterlies  in  Iceland,  and  no  approach  could 
have  been  made  from  there.  Peter  Davis. 


NOTES. 

Courtship-feeding  in  the  Great  Crested  Grebe.— On  March  12th, 
1952,  at  Dunsden  Gravel  Pit  Oxfordshire,  I watched  an  unusual 
variation  in  the  courtship  of  a pair  of  Great  Crested  Grebes 
[Podiceps  cristatus).  One  grebe  dived  and  reappeared  with  a 
small,  unidentified  fish,  holding  it  by  the  tail  in  its  bill.  Posturing 
then  began,  and  the  second  bird  took  the  fish  by  the  head.  Both 
grebes  pulled  at  the  fish,  simultaneously  swaying  in  opposite 
directions.  This  action  continued  for  about  30  seconds  before  the 
first  bird  released  the  tail  and  the  second  swallowed  the  fish.  They 
then  swam  away  from  each  other,  but  later  were  seen  displaying 
in  a normal  manner.  C.  E.  Bignal. 


Congenital  abnormalities  in  a Gannet. — On  September  loth, 
1952,  in  the  gannetry  of  some  8,500  nests  on  the  island  of  Grass- 
holm,  South  Wales,  we  found  a full-grown  fledgling  Gannet  {Sula 
bassana)  (about  nine  weeks  old  and  ready  to  go  to  sea)  with 
abnormal  features  which,  we  think,  have  rarely  been  recorded  in 
wild  birds  before.  It  differed  from  the  normal  fledgling  Gannet, 
• of  which  many  were  available  for  comparison  there,  in:  — 

(i)  Absence  of  feathers  along  most  of  its  back. 
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(2)  Very  few  feathers  but  fair  amount  of  down  on  under-parts. 

(3)  The  remiges  and  rectrices  showed  a peculiar  deformity,  the 
barbs  being-  very  short,  or  missing-,  and  disappearing  towards 
the  end  of  the  rhachis,  so  that  each  of  these  large  feathers 
had  a naked,  primitive  and  stiletto-like  appearance. 

(4)  Ten  instead  of  twelve  tail-feathers. 

(5)  There  were  five  instead  of  four  toes  on  each  foot,  the  extra 
toe  being  situated  centrally  in,  and  attached  in  the  normal 
way  to,  the  web  connecting  the  innermost  toes.  The  extra 
toe  on  the  left  foot  was  well-developed  and  connected  to  the 
tarsus  with  the  usual  bones  and  joints,  but  that  on  the  right 
foot  was  detached  and  emerged  from  the  web  without  being 
connected  to  the  bony  structure  of  the  foot — almost  as  if  it 
had  been  grafted  upon  the  web.  In  this  respect  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abnormal  toes  was  slightly  asymmetrical. 

In  other  respects  the  abnormalities  (absence  of  feathers  and 
presence  of  malformed  feathers)  were  symmetrical.  There  was  no 
obvious  infestation  with  ectoparasites.  As  it  is  well-recognised 
that  one  congenital  abnormality  is  frequently  associated  in  man  and 
animals  with  other  congenital  abnormalities,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  Gannet  had  a congenital  abnormality  of  the 
feathers. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  on  the  taking  of 
Gannets  for  food  (e.g.  in  Iceland,  the  Faeroes,  and — nearer  home — 
at  Sule  Sgeir,  where  the  men  of  Ness,  Outer  Hebrides,  have  for 
many  years  collected  the  young  “gugas”  or  fledgeling  Gannets),  and 
the  present  fairly  rapid  expansion  of  the  species  under  protection  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  it  may  be  worth  adding  a note  as  to  palata- 
bility.  -As  this  abnormal  individual  was  quite  incapable  of  flight 
and  would  have  perished  miserably  of  cold  and  starvation  on  reach- 
ing the  sea,  we  killed  it  and  ate  the  breast  meat.  Sliced  and  fried 
in  the  ship’s  galley,  this  proved  to  be  as  delicious  and  tender  as  the 
finest  steak.  R.  M.  Lockley  and  D.  Surrey  Dane. 

Coition  of  Little  Bittern  on  nest. — The  Handbook  (vol.  iii,  p.  153) 
states  in  the  account  on  the  Little  Bittern  [Ixobrychus  minntns), 
under  “Display  and  Posturing’’;  “Coition  on  nest  (R.  Zimmer- 
man)’’. 

Although  I had  watched  several  nests  of  this  species,  I had  never 
observed  this  behaviour  until  June  21st,  1953.  On  that  day,  how- 
ever, I had  the  luck  to  observe  and  photograph  the  cock  mating 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  hen  to  the  nest,  after  she  had 
been  away  for  about  three  hours.  It  seemed  to  me  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  nest  contained  three  chicks  and  two  eggs. 

The  nest  itself  also  was  built  of  other  materials  than  described 
in  The  Handbook.  It  had  been  built  in  a tangle  of  brambles  and 
honeysuckle,  about  3 feet  above  water  level  and  consisted  nearly 
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exclusively  of  twigs,  some  with  thorns  among  them.  Only  a few 
seed-stems  had  been  used  and  there  was  no  trace  of  any  lining. 

C.  J.  A.  WiJNAENDTS. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  the  excellent  photograph 
that  Mr.  Wijnaendts  obtained  of  coition  on  the  nest  and  this  is 
reproduced  on  plate  6.  Mr.  Wijnaendts  has  suggested  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a sequel  to  the  others  of  the  Little  Bittern 
that  recently  appeared  in  our  series  “Studies  of  some  species  rarely 
photographed”  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  plates  17-24). — Eds.] 

Hen  Harrier  attacking  duck  on  the  water. — At  Need’s  Oar 
Point,  Hampshire,  on  December  14th,  1952,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  we  watched  a female  or  immature  Hen  Harrier  [Circus 
cyaneus)  attacking  a duck  on  the  sea.  We  were  looking  at 
Wigeon  [Anas  penelope)  and  Mallard  [A.  platyrhyncha) — no  other 
species  of  duck  were  present — when  some  500  yards  off-shore  the 
Hen  Harrier  swooped  low  over  the  sea  and  picked  up  from  the 
surface  what  was  probably  a Wigeon.  With  very  laboured  flight, 
the  Harrier,  impeded  by  the  duck’s  struggles,  flew  about  10  yards 
rising  a good  5 feet,  before  dropping  its  burden.  It  then  made 
repeated  attempts  to  pick  the  duck  again  from  the  water  though 
it  had  now  attracted  three  Herring  Gulls  [Lams  argentatus)  and 
a Great  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  mar  inns)  which  were  mobbing  it. 
At  each  approach  of  the  hawk  the  duck  splashed  violently  yet  did 
not  attempt  to  dive.  Finally,  it  was  again  picked  up,  but  dropped 
within  a yard  or  so,  and  the  Harrier,  by  the  gulls’  persistence,  was 
driven  away  farther  out  over  the  sea  above  a flock  of  about  100 
Wigeon  and  Mallard.  Although  it  flew  low  over  this  flock  as  if 
about  to  attack  the  ducks,  it  made  no  further  attempt  to  pick  one 
up,  and  they  showed  no  response  to  its  presence.  Eventually  the 
Harrier  flew  inland,  passing  within  50  yards  of  us. 

Peter  R.  Griffiths,  Graham  Bundy  and  Gerald  Kinsey. 

Dunlin  in  abnormal  plumage. — On  December  26th,  1952,  I saw 
a Dunlin  [Calidris  alpina)  in  Weston-super-Mare  Bay,  Somerset, 
with  one  of  its  legs  damaged  and  hanging  useless.  The  bird  was 
still  in  almost  complete  breeding  plumage,  the  upper-parts  being  a 
warm  speckled  brown,  and  the  belly  having  a black  patch,  some- 
what mottled,  but  as  extensive  as  is  usual  in  the  summer.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  injury  sustained  by  the  bird  had  delayed 
moulting.  W.  L.  Roseve.are. 

Immature  Herring  Gull  soliciting  food  from  adult  in  December. — 

On  December  12th,  1952,  I witnessed  what  seems  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  the  time  of  year.  While  watching  the  gulls  which 
frequent  the  river  in  Taunton,  Somerset,  I noticed  a first-winter 
Herring  Gull  [Lams  argentatus)  soliciting  food  from  an  adult. 
Both  birds  were  perched  on  a roof.  The  adult  proceeded  to 
regurgitate  a large  amount  of  food  which  the  young  bird  ate  after 
it  was  dropped.  C.  Young. 
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Unusual  behaviour  of  Herring  gull — On  May  20th,  1951,  a 
mixed  party  of  Herring"  Gulls  [Laras  argentatus)  and  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  [Laras  fascas)  flew  into  Cheddar  Reservoir, 
Somerset,  from  an  adjoining^  field  just  before  dusk.  One  of  the 
Herring  Gulls,  an  adult,  was  seen  when  in  flight  to  be  carrying 
twigs  and  grass  in  its  bill;  it  soon  alighted  at  the  water  s edge 
then  dipped  bill  in  the  water  and  commenced  a thrashing  move- 
ment of  its  head.  The  grass,  which  was  quite  fresh  and  green, 
soon  floated  away  but  the  gull  repeatedly  dropped  the  twigs  only 
to  pick  them  up;  indeed  this  performance  was  repeated  very  many 
times  until  the  bird  departed  with  its  companions,  leaving  the 
material  behind.  I can  trace  no  records  of  a similar  occurrence, 
but  the  above  would  appear  to  be  a form  of  breeding  display. 
The  nearest  breeding  colony  of  gulls  is  at  least  ten  miles  from 
Cheddar  at  Steep  Holm  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Bernard  King. 

Sabine’s  Gull  in  Somerset. — On  May  30th,  1953,  on  Porlock 
.Marsh  in  Somerset,  an  adult  Sabine’s  Gull  [Xema  sahiui)  was  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Nicholas  Henson,  and  photographed  at  long  range. 
On  June  ist  and  3rd,  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish  who  has 
sent  a detailed  description  which  will  be  kept  in  our  files  together 
with  Mr.  Henson’s  photographs.  The  bird  was  slightly  oiled  and 
allowed  Mr.  Cornish  to  approach  within  15  feet.  He  noted  that 
the  bill  appeared  considerably  more  hooked  than  in  the  half-size 
drawing  in  The  Handbook.  The  iris  was  dark  brown  with  a 
vermilion  orbital  ring.  This  appears  to  be  the  third  record  of 
this  species  in  Somerset  this  century. 

Unusual  nests  of  House  Martin,— On  August  3rd,  1950,  I found 
an  unusual  nest  of  a House  Martin  [Delichon  urbica)  under  the 
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sloping  eaves  of  a building  in  Stowlangtoft,  Suffolk.  It  was 
practically  round  with  an  entrance  hole  in  one  side,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  nest  of  a Wren  [Troglodytes  troglodytes).  When 
I found  the  nest  a pair  of  House  Sparrows  [Passer  domesticus) 
were  in  possession.  John  Denny. 

[Although  it  is  usual  for  House  Martins  to  build  their  nests  in 
such  a way  that  the  entrance  is  between  the  top  (or  sometimes  the 
side)  and  the  eaves,  nests  with  entrance-holes  in  the  middle,  such 
as  that  described  by  Mr.  Denny,  can  occasionally  be  seen.  Never- 
theless, we  are  glad  to  reproduce  here  Mr.  Denny’s  sketch  as  it 
does  make  clear  a point  not  brought  out  in  The  Handbook.  Beside 
it  is  an  outline  drawing  of  a very  remarkable  nest  found  by  A.W.B. 
in  1929.  An  account  of  this  is  given  below. — Eds.] 

:\t  Newton-by-Daresbury,  Cheshire,  on  July  22nd,  1929,  I found 
a House  Martin’s  [Delichon  urbica)  nest  of  an  unusual  type  in  a 
colony  of  forty-seven  nests  under  the  eaves  of  a farm  building.  It 
was  attached  to  the  wall  well  below  the  eaves  and  was  shaped  like 
a big  round  bottle  with  a short  neck  tilted  upwards,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  the  entrance-hole  to  the  nest.  The  reproduction  above 
is  a copy  of  the  sketch  I made  at  the  time.  A.  W.  Boyd. 


Large  numbers  of  Rooks  perching  on  the  rigging  of  ajship. — 

During  November,  1922  or  1923,  H.M.S.  Barham  and  three  other 
Battleships  were  about  40  miles  off  the  Norfolk  coast,  steering 
south  in  a smooth  sea.  At  about  2-3  p.m.  a large  number  of  Rooks 
[Corvus  frugilegiis)  were  seen  circling"  very  high  and  at  about  3.30 
many  of  them  settled  on  the  stays  and  aerials  of  the  ship  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  times  nearly  all  the  wires  were  covered  with  a line  of 
Rooks.  Some  came  down  on  the  quarter-deck  where  there  were  a 
few  shallow  pools  of  fresh  water  from  recent  rain ; they  tried  to 
drink  it,  -turning  their  heads  sideways  and  pressing  the  sides  of 
their  beaks  against  the  deck.  The  Rooks  remained  with  the  ship, 
some  occasionally  flying  and  resettling,  until  4 a.m.  next  morning 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  we  had  to  sound  the 
siren  as  it  became  foggy — this  frightened  the  Rooks  which  then 
left  the  ship  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  photos  do  not  give  a good  picture  of  the  whole  of  the 
stays  and  aerials  lined  with  Rooks  which  was  the  case  at  times. 

Henry  Woodward. 

[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Wood- 
ward’s photographs  on  plate  7.  Although  migrant  Rooks  are 
frequently  seen  on  passage  at  sea  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  perch  on  the  rigging — compare,  for  example,  D.  F.  Owen’s 
observations  at  the  Kentish  Knock  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  358-359) — 
the  numbers  involved  in  the  present  case  seem  unusual  as  does  the 
length  of  their  stay  on  board. — Eds.] 
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Observations  on  a Black-bellied  Dipper  walking  along  the 
bottom  of  a stream. — From  early  January  1953  for  several  weeks 
1 had  the  opportunity  of  watchings  a Dipper  of  the  Black-bellied 
race  [Cinclus  c.  cinclus)  at  Aylsham  Water  Mill,  Norfolk,  where  it 
stayed  for  almost  three  months.  For  the  purpose  of  photography 
a hide  was  sited  on  a projecting  spit  of  gravel  which  was  separated 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  mill  pool  by  a small  shallow  bay  with  a 
stony  bottom. 

The  bird  fed  regularly  round  the  shore  of  this  bay  but  on  four  or 
five  occasions  it  was  seen  feeding  underwater,  walking  without 
apparent  difficulty  along  the  bottom.  The  water,  which  eddied 
gently  round  the  bay  at  about  2 feet  per  second  at  the  fastest,  was 
from  g inches  to  i foot  deep  where  the  bird  was  watched  under- 
water. 

A summary  of  the  main  points  observed  is  as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  bird  always  began  its  underwater  foraging  excursions  by 
swimming  out  and  diving. 

(2)  It  moved  in  either  direction  relative  to  the  stream  and  some- 
times turned  across  it. 

(3)  Movement  was  somewhat  faster  with  the  stream  and  when 
moving  in  this  direction  there  were  fewer  pauses  to  explore 
under  the  larger  stones  or  pieces  of  broken  tiles. 

(4)  Wings  were  only  used  when  submerging  or  when  making  a 
sudden  spurt  to  catch  some  moving  aquatic  creature. 

(5)  It  emerged  by  stopping  and  bobbing  up  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a cork-like  buoyancy.  It  was  difficult  to  see  if  the  wings 
were  used  in  this  process  of  re-emergence. 

(6)  Once  the  initial  dive  had  been  made  the  head  was  always  held 
forwards  and  downwards  and  the  beak  maintained  very  close  to 
the  bottom. 

(7)  Three  underwater  excursions  were  timed  as  17,  20  and  23  secs. 
The  water  was  very  clear  and  there  was  little  interference  with 

observation  by  reflection.  R.  P.  B.-vcnall-O.-vheley. 

[It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  observations  with  those  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  G.  M.  King  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  400- 
401)  and  with  the  remarks  made  by  Lt.-Col.  H.  G.  Brownlow 
(antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  73-74).  One  of  Mr.  Bagnall-Oakeley’s  photo- 
graphs of  this  Black-bellied  Dipper — not  walking  underwater — is 
reproduced  on  plate  8. — Eds.] 

An  unrecorded  occurence  of  a probable  Red-flanked  Bluetail  in 
Lincolnshire. — The  extract  quoted  below  is  from  page  82  of  the 
typescript  of  an  as  yet  unpublished  book  by  the  late  G.  H.  Caton 
Haigh  entitled  “Birds  of  a Lincolnshire  Parish  being  .\  List  of 
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the  Birds  of  North  Cotes  with  Notes  on  the  Autumn  Migration”. 
The  MS.  is  among  those  in  the  care  of  the  Bird  Room  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History),  and  we  are  very  grateful  to 
Sir  Norman  Kinnear  for  drawing  attention  to  this  record  and  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Macdonald  for  giving  us  access  to  Mr.  Caton  Haigh’s 
note-books.  The  quotation  is  exact  and  complete  except  for  one 
or  two  minor  corrections  in  punctuation  and  grammar: 


Blue-tailed  Warbler. 

On  September  igth,  20th  and  21st,  1903,  there  occurred 
one  of  the  greatest  mass  migrations  of  small  birds  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  century.  Redstarts  were  far 
the  most  abundant  but  Pied  Flycatchers,  Robins,  Willow 
Wrens,  Goldcrests  and  Wheatears  swarmed  and  a few 
Blue-throats  were  present.  When  beating  the  hedge  run- 
ning along  the  land  side  of  the  sea  bank  my  keeper 
(F.  Bacon),  who  was  on  one  side  of  the  hedge,  stopped 
me  saying:  “On  the  hedge  in  front  of  me  is  the  prettiest 
bird  I have  ever  seen.”  Asked  to  describe  it  he  said  : “It 
is  like  a large  Redstart  with  the  red  parts  blue.”  All  his 
attempts  to  make  the  bird  fly  to  my  side  of  the  hedge 
failed  and  after  making  several  short  flights  along  the 
opposite  side  it  flew  inland  and  could  not  be  found  again 
though  searched  for  carefully  for  three  days.  I had 
several  short  views  of  this  bird  as  it  passed  low  in  thin 
parts  of  the  hedge  but  had  no  chance  of  shooting  it.  The 
keeper’s  description  seemed  to  me  to  be  correct.  The 
head  and  upper  back  and  wings  were  bluish-grey,  the 
lower  back  and  tail  bright  blue  and  there  was  a white  eye 
stripe  and  a touch  of  rust  colour  on  the  sides.  I did  not 
see  its  under-parts  but  the  keeper  described  it  as  white. 

I had  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  rare  visitor  but 
as  I was  unable  to  produce  the  bird  I considered  that  the 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  add  this  species  to  the 
British  list.  I did  not  therefore  place  the  occurrence  on 
record.  It  is  not  a likely  species  to  be  imported  as  a cage 
bird  and  its  range  is  similar  to  that  of  other  birds  which 
have  straggled  to  this  country. 

“Blue-tailed  Warbler”  was  one  of  several  English  names  in  use 
for  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  [Tarsiger  cyanurus)  and  it  seems 
clear  from  this  description  that  the  bird  was  indeed  an  adult  male 
of  that  species,  an  occurrence  preceding  by  forty-four  years  the 
1947  record  in  Shetland  that  added  this  bird  to  the  British  list 
{vide  Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  60,  pp.  6-7  and  plate  i).  It  is  obvious  that 
Caton  Haigh  was  in  his  own  mind  satisfied  with  the  identification 
— and  that  it  was  only  the  policy  of  that  period  towards  birds  not 
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actually  obtained  that  prevented  him  I’rom  recording*  it  as  a new 
British  species.  Therefore,  having*  reg*ard  to  the  capabilities, 
experience  and  critical  outlook  of  the  obser\er  and  the  satisfactory 
description,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  record. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  g^reat  lengfth  of  time  that  has  elapsed, 
as  neither  of  the  observers  is  alive  and  because  most  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  based  upon  the  words  of  F.  Bacon  (and  not  Caton  Haig*h), 
it  seems  safer  to  prefix  the  occurrence  with  the  word  “probable.” 

7'he  Editors. 


Notes  on  the  behaviour  of  the  House  Sparrow. — With  reference 
to  the  notes  published  by  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp. 
323-324)  on  the  House  Sparrow  {Passer  doniesticus),  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  noisy  display  involving*  one  or  more  males  before  a 
single  female,  the  following  observations  may  be  of  interest  in 
that  they  show  divergence  from  the  normal. 

On  October  i6th,  1952,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  four 
birds,  all  apparently  House  Sparrows,  which,  with  the  usual 
excited  chirruping,  were  involved  in  the  typical  chase  which  often 
precedes  the  type  of  display  referred  to  by  Simmons.  On  alight- 
ing, the  birds  immediately  became  silent,  being  in  full  view  in  a 
tree  a few  yards  from  me,  and  I saw  that  three  male  House 
Sparrows  had  been  chasing  a Blue  Tit  {Pams  ccerideus).  I sub- 
mitted this  observation  to  D.  Summers-Smith,  who  has  recently 
written  a paper  on  this  tyjie  of  display  in  the  House  Sparrow  {Ibis, 
vol.  96,  pp.  116-128).  He  informed  me  that  in  some  hundreds  of 
observations  made  he  has  not  come  upon  an  apparent  case  of 
“mistaken  identity”  in  the  display  chases  of  this  species. 

On  February  15th,  1953,  I saw  a male  and  female  House 
Sparrow,  on  snow-covered  ground,  involved  in  what  was  appar- 
ently the  beginning  of  the  display.  The  male  was  pecking  vigor- 
ously at  the  female,  which  was  spinning  round,  trying  to  face  up  to 
it.  Both  birds  were  chirruping  excitedly.  Four  other  House 
Sparrows  arrived.  These  birds  alighted  on  a low  bush,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  pair  on  the  ground,  and  looked  down  on  them  and 
flicked  their  tails,  but  did  not  join  in.  Presently  the  male  on  the 
ground  flew  away,  to  be  followed,  in  the  same  direction,  by  the 
female.  The  remaining  birds  then  dispersed. 

It  is  Summers-Smith’s  opinion  that  this  is  probably  a low 
intensity  version  of  this  display,  though  even  in  displays  of  high 
intensity  there  are  apt  to  be  some  males  which  do  not  actively  take 
part,  but  merely  watch  and  call.  The  reason  for  this  remains 
obscure,  but  with  regard  to  the  display  described  above,  Summers- 
Smith,  in  the  same  district,  on  the  same  day,  also  had  a similar 
observation.  The  weather  was  fine  at  the  time  but  cold.  There 
had  been  a heavy  fall  of  snow  the  previous  day.  L.  R.  Lewis. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

Hobby  {Falco  subbuteo). 

\'oiCE. — Note  written  as  “tchuck-tchuck”,  suggesting  expression  of  anger 
and  almost  identical  with  call  of  female  Nightjar  (Caprimulgiis  europaus) 
heard  from  bird  disturbed  from  nest  June  24th,  1950  (H.  J.  Hoffman);  possibly 
the  same  as  J.  Walpole-Bond’s  “kwark”  {antca,  vol.  xxv,  p.  201). 

Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorus). 

Breeding. — In  connection  with  the  record  (antea,  vol.  xli,  p.  59)  of  a 
Cuckoo’s  egg  in  the  nest  of  a Song  Thrush  {Turdns  ericetorum),  Mr.  J.  H. 
Owen  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  a case  of  the  Cuckoo’s  mistaking  the 
thrush’s  nest  for  one  of  a normal  fosterer.  He  has  twice  found  Cuckoo’s 
eggs  in  nests  of  Reed  Bunting  (Emberisa  schoeniclus),  once  in  a nest  close  to 
a Pied  Wagtail’s  [Motacilla  alba),  once  close  to  a Robin’s  {Erithacus 
rubecula)-,  on  another  occasion  an  egg  found  in  the  nest  of  a Linnet  {Carduelis 
cannabina)  was  probably  intended  for  a Pied  Wagtail’s.  Mr.  R.  F.  W. 
Hunter  reports  that  an  egg  which  he  found  in  the  nest  of  a Dunnock 
(Prunella  inodularis)  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  on  May  7th,  1950,  had  hatched 
by  May  14th,  when  the  young  bird  appeared  to  be  at  least  4 days  old;  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  egg  was  laid  before  the  end  of  April. 

Barn  Owl  (Tyto  alba). 

Breeding. — Nested  1949  and  1950  in  large  open  chimney  of  house  at 
('allington,  Cornwall,  in  spite  of  fact  that  chimney  was  in  constant  use 
(Philip  Henwood). 

Tawny  Owl  (Strix  aluco). 

Food. — Adult  Dunnock  (Prunella  modularis)  and  adult  Lapwing  (Vanellus 
vanellus)  found  in  nests  in  1949  (Peter  Davis);  decapitated  body  of  Swift 
(Apus  apus)  found  in  nest  hole  at  Towcester,  Northants.,  May  17th,  1951  (N.  C. 
Moore). 


REVIEW. 

The  Dodo  and  Kindred  Birds  or  The  Extinct  Birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands. 
By  the  Marquess  Masauji  Hachisuka.  (Witherby,  London,  1953.)  4to., 

xvi  + 250  pages,  II  col.  pL,  ii  monochrome  pi.,  35  text-figs.  Edition 
limited,  485  copies.  £6. 

Many  extraordinary  birds  have  been  found  on  the  Indian  Ocean  islands  of 
Mauritius,  Rodriguez  and  Reunion,  of  which  the  pigeon-cousins  (Raphidae),  the 
dodos  and  solitaires  are  the  most  famous.  These  queer,  flightless,  browsing 
and  fruit-eating  birds  captured  imagination  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered, 
and  some  were  brought  to  Europe  as  captives  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
rather  widely  figured.  Francois  Leguat,  who  was  on  Rodriguez  in  1691-93, 
even  gives  a beautiful  description  of  the  territorial  activity  and  display  of  the 
Rodriguez  Solitaire. 

Many  other  strange  birds,  most  of  them  flightless,  existed  once  on  the 
Mascarene  Islands.  Hachisuka  lists  thirty-nine  extinct  species,  of  which  six 
have  been  named  from  pictures  and  descriptions  in  old  documents  only,  seven 
from  old  eye-witness  descriptions  only,  eight  from  bones  and  only  seven  from 
skins.  .Some  of  these  are  based  on  very  flimsy  evidence,  and  in  one  case  a 
family  is  diagnosed,  and  a new  genus  and  species  created  for  a bird  on  an  old 
eye-witness  description,  which  may  well  apply  to  another,  known  species.  But 
if  this  particular  case  appears  to  be  treated  rather  irresponsibly,  others  are 
well-reasoned,  and  Hachisuka’s  argument  for  the  existence  of  two  species  of 
Solitaire  is  convincing,  although  contrary  to  the  consensus  of  previous  opinion. 

Certain  mistakes  and  imprecisions  in  the  book  appear  to  be  due  to  the  facts 
that  Hachisuka  never  visited  the  islands  and  did  not  cover  all  the  literature 
published  before,  or  any  after  1941.  Readers  interested  in  the  records  of  still- 
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living  species  must  certainly  also  see  J.  Berlioz’s  Oiseaux  de  la  Rdunion  (Faune 
de  I’Emp.  jrang.,  4:83  pp.,  1946),  which  was  clearly  not  read  by  the  late 
Marquess  Hachisuka  or  his  posthumous  editor,  whose  existence  we  deduce 
from  some  information  in  the  book  referring  to  1952  (not  about  birds).  The 
book  sadly  lacks  editorial  explanation  and  collation;  species  appear  under 
different  names  in  different  parts,  and  two  supposedly  indigenous  species  appear 
in  a list  (pp.  6-7)  but  nowhere  else,  not  even  the  index.  There  are  numerous 
misprints,  misspellings  and  some  annoying  mistakes  in  dates. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  colour  plates  are  reproductions  of  new  water-colours  by 
an  unacknowledged  artist  (D.  Lack,  Ihis,  95:706,  suggests  S.  Kobayashi),  of 
eighteen  Mascarene  birds,  of  which  sixteen  are  extinct.  These  are  beautifully 
done,  but  the  reconstructions  (some  not  based  on  skins)  do  not  always  follow 
the  facts  in  the  text  (bills  of  Solitaires,  frontal  shield  of  Giant  Moorhen,  etc.). 

The  book’s  defects  have  had  to  be  baldly  recounted  through  lack  of  space, 
and  the  same  thing  prevents  their  mitigation  bv  details  of  its  many  qualities. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  beauty  of  production  and  reproduction,  especially 
that  of  the  colour  plates.  Most  important  is  the  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  evolution  in  isolation.  The  indigenous  Mascarene  rails  are  of 
particular  interest;  they  are  all  extinct  and  were  nearly  all  flightless:  there 
were  four  or  five  species  on  Mauritius,  one  on  Rodriguez,  and  two  or  three  on 
Reunion.  One  rail,  a gigantic  white  moorhen,  may  have  stood  six  feet  high 
and  could  fly.  There  were  indigenous  pigeons,  parrots  and  passerines;  one  of 
the  parrots  may  possibly  have  been  flightless.  Above  all  there  were  the  dodos 
and  solitaires  (or  Solitaire),  fantastic  occupants  of  an  evolutionary  blind  alley, 
to  the  history  of  which  is  devoted  the  best  care  and  scholarship  in  a very  inter- 
esting book.  James  Fisher. 


LETTER. 

NOCTURNAL  MIGRATION  OVER  DENSELY  POPUL.ATED  ARE.\S. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

.Sirs, — I was  greatly  interested  by  Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Browne’s  paper  on  “Noc- 
turnal migration  of  thru.shes  in  Ireland”  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  370-374),  in 
which  he  describes  the  passage  of  birds  along  the  coast  at  Dun  Laoghaire  near 
Dublin.  Coasting  behaviour  by  diurnal  migrants  is  an  already  well  documented 
phenomenon,  but  similar  behaviour  by  nocturnal  migrants  has  hitherto  been 
almost  unrecorded,  due  no  doubt  to  the  ilifficulties  of  observation  at  night;  the 
use  of  auditory  data,  as  used  in  this  study  and  the  B.T.O.  Redwing  migration 
enquiry  of  1947,  should  in  part  help  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  As  no  explana- 
tion for  the  coasting  movement  at  Dun  Laoghaire  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Browne, 
I should  like  to  put  forward  a tentative  hypothesis  to  explain  his  data. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  night  migrants  are  attracted  to  bright  lights  .such  as 
lighthou.ses,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  also  be  attracted  to  brightly 
lit  urban  areas.  Dun  Laoghaire  is  a brightly  lit  town  and  Mr.  Browne’s  point 
A where  most  birds  were  heard  calling,  is  close  to  one  of  the  most  brightly  lit 
areas,  being  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  main  promenade,  three  large 
hotels  and  a cinema,  all  with  a full  complement  of  illuminated  signs.  No  data 
are  given  in  the  paper  of  the  times  at  which  observations  were  made  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  this  factor  may  have  operated. 

It  seems  possible  to  me  that  the  apparent  concentration  of  birds  along  the 
coast  is  unnatural,  and  that  what  the  birds  may  in  fact  be  following  is  the  long 
line  of  street  lamps  marking  the  coast  road  to  Dublin — in  order  to  follow  them 
they  do  not  necessarily  have  to  fly  directly  over  them.  Anyone  who  has  flown 
over  a large  town  at  night  will  know  how  conspicuous  are  the  main  thorough- 
fares, picked  out  by  their  long  lines  of  street  lamps.  In  view  of  the  possibility 
that  urban  illumination  does  attract  birds  it  may  be  desirable  that  nocturnal 
migration  studies  .should  as  far  as  possible  be  confined  to  rural  areas. 

Ivan  M.  Goodbody. 
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THE  SNAIL-EATING  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THRUSHES 
AND  BLACKBIRDS. 

BY 

Desmond  Morris. 

{Del>aytment  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 

U niversity  of  Oxford.) 

(Plates  9-1 1). 

Introduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Song'  Thrush  (Tardus  ericetorum)  employs 
special  stones  or  other  hard  surfaces,  called  anvils,  on  which  it 
smashes  open  snail-shells  and  extracts  and  devours  their  contents. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  certain  aspects  of  the 
behaviour  involved  in  this  specialised  feeding'  process,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  found  in  the  closely  related  Blackbird  (T.  merula). 
The  literature  contains  no  detailed  account  of  the  behavioural  aspect 
of  snail-eating'.  There  are  many  short,  and  nearly  always  vague, 
reports  of  the  activity  in  the  general  comparative  ornithological 
textbooks,  and  there  are  more  specialised  papers  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  which  species  of  bird  feed  on  which  species  of  mollusc 
(Kleiner,  1930,  1936,  1937),  or  with  the  genetical  and  evolutionary 
aspects  of  the  activity^  from  the  snails’  point  of  view  (Woodruffe- 
Peacock,  1909;  Trueman,  1916;  Haviland  and  Pitt,  1919;  Cain  and 
Sheppard,  1950,  1952;  Sheppard,  1951,  1952).  The  section  by  Pitt 
in  the  paper  by  Haviland  and  Pitt  (1919)  gives  a few  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  development  of  snail-eating  behaviour  in  the 
individual  (see  later),  but  I have  been  able  to  find  no  other  paper 
that  deals  with  the  analysis  of  the  bird  behaviour  that  is  involved. 

Almost  all  the  observations  described  here  were  carried  out  in  a 
garden  of  approximately  fifty  feet  in  width  and  eighty  feet  in 
length  (Fig.  i).  Concrete  paths  ran  around  and  across  the  garden 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  it  was  on  these  paths  that  the  snail- 
eating took  place.  The  observational  data  so  far  collected  reveal 
that  it  would  be  rewarding  indeed,  in  the  future,  to  carry  out 
controlled  observations  and  experiments  on  this  activity  in  large 
aviaries. 

SnAIL-HU.NTING  and  the  selection  of  the  anvil  site  BY  THE 

Song  Thrush. 

The  behaviour  pattern  of  snail-eating  by  the  Song  Thrush  can  be 
divided  up  into  a number  of  distinct  actions  as  follows  ; 

1.  Hunting  for  the  snail. 

2.  Carrying  the  snail  to  the  anvil  site. 

3.  Breaking  open  the  shell. 
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4.  Extracting  the  snail. 

5.  Wiping  the  snail  on  the  ground. 

6.  Swallowing  the  snail. 


If  the  bird  is  uninterrupted  and  if  the  shell  it  finds  contains  a 
snail,  these  six  actions  always  occur  in  the  order  given  and  without 
the  omission  of  any  stage.  The  first  two  stages  can  suitably  be 
discussed  together. 

The  Song  Thrush  hunts  for  snails  by  searching  systematically 
through  a patch  of  vegetation.  When  a snail  is  found  it  carries  it 
to  a hard  surface,  breaks  and  eats  it,  and  then  returns  to  the  area 
through  which  it  was  working,  and  resumes  its  search  until  a second 
snail  is  found.  In  this  way  it  may  clear,  or  partially  clear,  a small 
area  of  snails  in  one  bout  of  snail-eating.  It  does  not  usually,  as 
sometimes  believed,  pick  up  an  odd  snail  here,  and  another  there,  in 
the  course  of  feeding  on  other  objects.  When  only  a single  snail 
has  been  collected  and  eaten,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  either 
the  Thrush*  picked  an  area  that  was  sparsely  populated  by  snails, 
or  that  it  was  interrupted. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  a moment,  that  this  knowledge  of  the  hunting 
method  will  be  of  value  in  trying  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
anvil  sites  are  chosen.  There  has  been  some  confusion  over  this 
point  in  the  past.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  believed  that  Thrushes 
confined  themselves  to  a particular  anvil  stone,  or  site,  because  they 
selected  this  site  from  a number  of  suitable  ones,  and  learned  to 
use  it  always  when  they  had  discovered  a snail.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  thought  that  the  Thrush  confined  itself  to  a particular  anvil, 
because  it  was  the  only  suitable  one  available  in  its  region.  The 
garden  used  in  the  present  observations  offered  a perfect  chance  to 
solve  this  problem,  for  here  there  was  a relatively  vast  potential 
anvil  surface,  formed  by  the  concrete  paths. 

Each  day  for  several  weeks  (during  June  and  July)  broken  snail- 
shells  were  collected  from  the  paths  and  the  position  of  each  was 
noted  (see  Fig.  1).  It  soon  became  clear  that  although  the  snail- 
shells  were  more  abundant  in  some  places  than  in  others,  they  were 
also  to  be  found  at  almost  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  paths. 
From  this  alone,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  first  of  the  two  hypotheses 
mentioned  above  cannot  be  verified.  For,  if  certain  anvil  sites  are 
selected  and  learnt,  then  large  areas  of  the  paths  should  be  ignored 
completely.  Even  allowing  for  the  possibility  that  several  Thrushes 
used  the  garden,  this  is  clearly  not  so.  There  remains  the  question, 
however,  why  certain  areas  are  more  favoured  than  others.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  amount  of  cover  available  for  the  bird 
might  be  a factor.  This  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  path  CH, 
which  offered  little  cover,  was  greatly  used,  whilst  the  open  space 

* Throughout  the  paper  the  word  “Thrush”  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
“Song  Thrush  (Turdus  ericetorum)”,  as  distinct  from  “member  of  the  genus 
T Urdus”. 
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J was  not  used.  Also,  the  paths  AB  and  FE  were  both  well 
covered  and  yet  only  the  former  was  used  frequently. 


Fig.  I : Plan  of  garden  showing  locations  of  snail  shells,  each  dot 

REPRESENTS  A SHELL  THAT  HAS  BEEN  BROKEN  OPEN  BY  A ThRUSH.  THE  WHITE 
AREAS  ARE  THE  CONCRETE  PATHS,  AND  THE  SHADED  AREAS  THE  SOFT-SI'RFACED 

REGIONS  OF'  THE  GARDEN. 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  show  a correlation  between  the 
densities  of  snail-shells  found,  with  variations  in  the  densities  of 
livings  snail  populations.  Snails  marked  with  different  colours 
were  released  in  different  areas  of  the  garden.  It  was  found  that 
such  marJced  snails  always  reappeared  as  broken  shells  in  the  same 
general  (20  x 20  ft.)  area  in  which  they  were  released.  (This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  findings  of  Sheppard,  1951,  p.  13 1.)  How- 
ever, although  the  position  of  a rise  in  snail  population  density  is 
roughly  correlated  with  the  position  of  a rise  in  the  broken-shell 
density,  this  still  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  sudden  sharp 
rises  in  shell  density  which  occur  at  several  places  (such  as  the 
point  near  C on  the  path  CD). 

This  was  finally  explained  by  one  extremely  fortunate  observa- 
tion. On  this  occasion,  a Thrush  was  observed  without  interrup- 
tion throughout  a complete  snail-eating  bout.  It  was  seen  to  hunt 
systematically  through  the  plants  of  an  area  of  rock-garden  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Each  time  that  it  emerged  from  the 
rock  garden  on  to  the  path  with  a snail,  it  took  it  to  the  same  spot 
on  the  path,  where  it  broke  and  ate  it.  Seven  snails  were  treated 
in  this  way  before  the  bird  flew  off.  From  this  and  other  observa- 
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tions  it  can  be  concluded  that  one  anvil  site  will  be  used  for  one 
bout  of  snail-eating^.  So  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  anvil 
site  selection,  but  that  it  is  a short-term,  and  not  a longf-term  affair. 
It  is  elear  that,  if  a Thrush  returns  to  the  same  snail  population 
a number  of  times,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  will  employ  the  same 
anvil  site  each  time,  not  because  it  has  remembered  it,  but  because 
it  is  a convenient  site.  Thus  the  summation  of  a number  of  short- 
term site  selections  will  g-ive  the  false  impression  of  long'-term 
learning". 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  would  be  a g"reat  advan- 
tag^e  to  a Thrush  that  uses  feeding"  g"rounds  which  are  provided 
with  only  a few  potential  anvil  sites,  to  learn  their  locations.  The 
evidence  given  here  does  not  exelude  the  possibility  that  this 
happens,  but  only  proves  that  it  does  not  happen  when  there  are 
many  potential  anvil  sites. 


Fig.  2:  Plan’  of  gardkn  showing  locations  of  cracked  shells  found  on  the 

PATHS  WHILST  THE  ThRUSII  NEST  (aT  POSITION  MARKED  BY  ASTERISK)  WAS 

OCCUPIED. 

Before  leaving"  the  subject  of  locations  used  in  snail-eating",  there 
is  one  extra  factor  that  came  to  light  as  a result  of  the  presence  of 
a Thrush’s  nest  at  one  end  of  the  gfarden  in  question.  The  young 
left  this  nest,  and  it  was  abandoned,  during  the  weeks  in  which 
snail-shell  positions  were  being  recorded.  Fig.  2 shows  the  posi- 
tions of  the  snail-shells'  found  on  the  days  when  the  nest  was  still 
occupied,  and  Fig.  3 shows  the  positions  of  those  found  after  it 
was  abandoned.  If  one  contrasts  the  area  of  ground  within  a 
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Fig.  3:  Pla.n  of  garden  showing  locations  of  cracked  shells  found  after 
THE  Thrush  nest  was  abandoned. 

radius  of  thirty  feet  of  the  nest  with  the  remainder  of  the  garden, 
calling  the  former  “near  the  nest’’,  and  the  latter  “far  from  the 
nest’’,  then  the  following  table  can  be  drawn  up: 


Table  i. 


Nesl  used 

Nest  disused 

Near  to  nest 

4 

106 

Far  from  nest 

61 

66 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  while  the  nest  was  occupied,  snail 
eating  was  not  carried  on  in  its  vicinity,  and  also  that  this  was  not 
because  of  an  absence  of  snails  near  the  nest.  The  high  figure  of 
106  after  the  nest  was  abandoned  shows  that  it  was,  in  fact,  an 
area  very  rich  in  snails.  It  can  be  concluded  from  this  that  a 
Thrush  will  not  eat  snails  near  its  nest,  possibly  because  the  noise 
of  the  shell  being  cracked,  in  particular,  might  attract  predators 
to  the  region  of  the  nest  site. 

The  actions  of  the  Song  Thrush  at  the  anvil  site. 

Once  the  Thrush  has  arrived  at  the  anvil  site  with  a snail  in  its 
beak,  it  performs  the  following  actions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  described  below : 
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Breaking  open  the  shell. 

The  shell  is  held  by  the  rim  of  its  aperture.  It  is  held  in  the 
beak  in  this  way  both  when  the  bird  flies  with  it  to  the  anvil  site 
and  also  during  the  “hammering”  movement.  During  the  latter 
movement,  the  bird  does  not  let  go  of  the  shell  at  all,  but  repeatedly 
beats  it  upon  the  hard  surface.  On  rare  occasions,  the  shell  may 
be  dropped  during  this  process,  but,  except  in  the  special  case  of 
the  shell  being  empty,  this  always  has  the  appearance  of  being 
accidental,  and  the  bird  quickly  retrieves  it  and  continues.  The 
beating  action  is  rhythmic  and  regular,  and  although  I have  not 
timed  it  accurately,  has  a frequency  of  approximately  one  beat  a 
second.  The  number  of  beats  required  to  break  open  the  shell  is 
variable,  according  to  its  thickness,  a weak  shell  being  smashed 
in  as  few  as  four  or  five  beats.  (There  were  two  species  of  snail 
Involved  in  these  observations.  Helix  aspersa,  L.  and  Cepaea 
nemoralis,  (L).) 

Each  beat  of  the  hammering  begins  with  the  head  of  the  bird 
held  to  the  left,  or  the  right.  The  head  and  neck  then  descend 
forcibly.  During  the  descent  the  head  is  turned,  so  that  when  the 
snail  hits  the  ground,  the  beak  is  less  horizontal  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement.  It  is  a combination  of  the  lowering 
and  turning  movements  that  produces  sufficient  force  to  crack  the 
snail-shell.  Frequently  the  beats  are  alternately  delivered  from  the 
left  and  the  right,  but  this  alternate  rhythm  is  often  interrupted, 
several  beats  coming  from  one  side  in  succession.  It  is  not  clear 
why  such  breaks  in  the  rhythm  occur.  It  may  be  that  the  bird  is 
making  a correction,  so  to  speak,  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  hold- 
ing a particular  snail. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  observed  activity  with  its  effect 
on  the  shells,  which  can  be  collected  in  large  numbers  from  the 
anvils.  Table  2 shows  the  area  of  shell  broken  off  by  hammering: 

Table  2. 


Area  of  Shell 

Helix 

Cepcea 

Both 

broken  away 

aspersa 

nemoralis 

species 

,\ 

0 

0 

0 

B 

5 

I 

6 

C 

I 

0 

I 

AB 

8 

3 

II 

AC 

7 

5 

I 2 

BC 

9 

4 

13 

ABC 

109 

49 

158 

Totals 

139 

62 

201 
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It  is  striking’  that  out  of  233  shells  collected,  only  32  had  been 
smashed  to  pieces.  The  other  201  had  all  been  successfully 
broken  open,  and  the  snails  removed,  with  the  loss  of  only  a small 
area  of  shell.  In  Fig’.  4,  a snail  shell  is  seen  from  above,  and  on 
it  are  marked  three  small  areas  A,  B,  and  C.  As  will  be  seen 
from  Table  2,  158  shells  out  of  201  had  lost  areas  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
this  must  be  reg’arded  as  the  typical  eft'ect  that  Thrush-hammer- 
ing’ has  on  a shell.  The  two  species  of  snail  appear  to  suffer 
in  a similar  manner.  (See  also  plates  i and  2.)  In  only  a few 
cases  does  one  side  of  the  shell  suffer  more  than  the  other,  and 
this  fact  may  explain  the  interruptions  in  the  alternate  rhythm  of 
beating’  mentioned  above.  Perhaps  the  Thrush  beats  several 
times  in  succession  on  one  side  of  a shell  when  it  feels  that  that 
side  is  more  resistant  to  cracking’  than  the  other. 


Fig.  4:  Shell  seen  from  above, 

SHOWING  THE  THREE  ( DOTTED) 
AREAS  A,  B AND  C WHICH  ARE 
BROKEN  AWAY  BY  THE  ThRUSH. 
COMPARE  WITH  TABLE  2. 


In  Table  2 it  will  also  be  seen  that  12  of  the  201  shells  have  lost 
areas  A and  C only.  These  cases  illustrate  clearly  the  effect  of 
the  beats  from  the  left  and  from  the  right. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  on  rare  occasions  the  Thrush 
may  bring  an  empty  snail-shell  to  the  anvil  site.  Seven  such 
shells  were  found  during  the  present  collections.  These  were  not 
cracked  open,  but  were  nevertheless  beaten  on  the  ground  with 
the  typical  hammering  movement.  For  example,  a Thrush  was 
once  seen  to  beat  a shell  seven  times,  then  drop  it,  pick  it  up, 
drop  it  again,  and  then  abandon  it.  Upon  examination  the  shell 
was  found  to  be  dry  and  empty.  Something  had  revealed  this 
fact  to  the  Thrush,  without  the  latter  having  to  break  it  open. 
Although  many  factors  could  have  played  a part,  I suspect 
strongly  that  the  important  one  was  the  different  sound  produced 
by  the  empty  shell  hitting  the  hard  surface.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  difference  in  weight,  or  the  absence  of  olfactory,  gustatory, 
tactile,  or  visual  stimuli  from  the  snail  itself,  would  have  been 
detected  earlier  by  the  Thrush.  The  fact  that  the  empty  shell 
was  hammered  before  it  was  abandoned  points  to  auditory  detec- 
tion. It  also,  incidentally,  reveals  something  of  the  way  in  which 
Thrushes  recognise  snails  as  such  when  hunting  for  them,  for  it 
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means  that  a shell  alone  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  a Thrush  to  carry 
it  to  the  anvil  site.  This  points,  as  might  be  expected,  to  visual 
recognition. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  between  Thrush-broken  shells  and  shells 
opened  by  other  predators.  Cain  and  Sheppard  (1950,  p.  286)  list 
such  other  predators  as  consisting  of  rats,  grey  squirrels,  small 
field  rodents,  and  rabbits.  All  these  rodents  open  shells,  not  by 
beating  them,  but  by  biting  them.  The  amount  broken  off  by 
both  Thrushes  and  rats,  for  example,  appears  to  be  about  the 
same,  but  the  latter  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  areas  A,  B, 
and  C,  as  do  the  Thrushes,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  photograph 
in  plate  3.  Apart  from  the  different  areas  removed,  there  is  a 
further  difference,  in  that  the  broken  edges  of  rodent-attacked 
shells  are  much  more  irregular,  as  a result  of  the  action  of  the 
teeth  of  these  predators.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Sheppard 
for  bringing  such  differences  to  my  notice. 

Extracting  the  snail. 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  hammering  described  above  is,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  to  break  away  the  apex  of  the  shell,  and  to  crack 
the  columella,  thus  rendering  powerless  the  columella  muscle  with 
which  the  snail  retracts  into  its  shell.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
prevent  the  eviction  of  the  snail,  and  this  is  performed  with  little 
difficulty.  The  snail  is  thrown  out  rather  than  pulled  out,  and 
leaves  the  shell  through  the  hole  ABC  (or  variant  of  ABC),  that 
the  Thrush  has  just  produced,  and  not  through  the  shell  aperture. 
It  was  a simple  matter  to  ^■erify  this,  by  breaking  open  a number 
of  shells  oneself,  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  movements  of 
the  Thrush.  This  was  done,  using  forceps  to  represent  the  beak 
of  the  bird.  Not  only  did  an  imitation  of  the  hammering  move- 
ments produce  the  expected  eviction,  but  the  area  of  shell  broken 
away  was  of  the  usual  ABC  Thrush  type  (see  plate  3 (i)).  The 
one  difference  between  shells  broken  open  by  myself  and  by  the 
Thrush,  is  that  the  forceps  always  cracked  the  rim  of  the  aperture 
of  the  shell.  The  beak  of  the  Thrush  hardly  ever  did  this,  and 
this  reveals  one  more  quality  of  the  hammering-  movement,  namely 
that  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a “flick”  at  the  ground,  rather 
than  a thrust  at  it.  For,  if  beating  force  from  the  beak  was  not 
checked  the  moment  after  hitting  the  ground,  then  the  beak  would, 
like  my  forceps,  have  broken  the  shell  at  the  point  where  it  was 
making  contact  with  the  shell.  My  own  attempts  to  open  a shell 
in  the  manner  of  a Thrush  taught  me  that  cracking  the  shell  near 
the  rim  of  the  aperture  is  a disadvantage  as  far  as  remox  ing  the 
snail  is  concerned.  This  is  because  the  rim  of  the  aperture  is 
thickened  in  both  species  of  snail  that  were  being  eaten  by  the 
Thrushes  and,  if  this  is  broken,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  beat  the 
shell  without  the  forceps  (or  beak)  tearing-  away  more  of  the  shell 
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from  this  area.  Loss  of  shell  from  this  area  renders  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  snail  extremely  difficult. 

When  the  snail  has  been  flung"  from  the  shell,  the  hammering 
stops,  the  shell  is  dropped,  and  the  snail  itself  is  then  taken  up  in 
the  beak.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  is  the  sudden  decrease  in 
the  weight  of  the  object  held  in  the  beak,  resulting  from  the  snail 
leaving  the  shell,  that  brings  about  a cessation  of  hammering,  or 
whether  it  is  the  sight  of  the  naked  snail  on  the  ground. 

Wiping  the  snail  on  the  ground. 

With  the  naked  snail  in  its  beak,  the  Thrush  then  leans  forward 
and  wipes  it  a number  of  times  on  the  ground.  This  wiping  move- 
ment, like  the  hammering,  is  slow,  steady  and  rhythmic.  It  is  a 
less  violent  movement  than  hammering",  and  has  no  vertical  com- 
ponent, but  possesses  the  same  turning  component.  The  head 
begins  a wipe  pointing  to  the  left  and  ends  it  pointing  to  the  right, 
or  vice  versa.  This  wiping  action  alternates  regularly  from  side 
to  side.  It  has  two  possible  functions.  One  is  the  removal  of 
slime  from  the  snail’s  body,  and  the  other  is  the  removal  of 
fragments  of  broken  shell.  By  examining  anvil  sites  immedi- 
ately after  snail-wiping"  has  occurred,  I have  been  able  to  observe 
that  both  slime  and  fragments  of  shell  are  removed  by  the  action, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  removal  is  the  vital  one.  Taking 
into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a snail  produces  a large 
amount  of  slime  when  it  is  beaten  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  other 
liand,  the  nature  of  the  shell  material,  it  does  seem  likely  that 
slime  removal  is  the  vital  one,  but  this  would  be  extremely  difh- 
cult  to  verify.  The  only  possibility  would  be  to  carry  out  a series 
of  experiments  with  artificial  snails  of  different  kinds,  some  with- 
out slime,  some  without  shell-fragments,  and  so  on.  But  even 
this  might  only  show  that  the  wiping  action  is  stereotyped  and 
internally  fixed  (c/.  Tinbergen,  1951,  p.  84)  and  that  once  the 
snail-eating  behaviour  has  been  initiated,  the  wiping  action  will 
follow  always,  even  when  an  artificial  snail  with  neither  slime  nor 
shell-fragments  is  provided.  I have  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  beak-wiping  (a  closely  allied  movement)  in  certain  finches, 
follows  feeding  and  certain  other  activities,  whether  the  beak  is 
dirty  or  not.  In  this  case,  it  can  be  said  that  cleaning"  the  beak 
is  the  function  of  beak-wiping  (as  can  be  shown  independently), 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  bird  wipes  its  beak  simply  as  a 
reaction  to  the  presence  of  dirt  on  it.  The  same  may  well  apply  to 
snail-wiping. 

.Swallowing  the  snail. 

This  is  the  consummatory  act  of  the  snail-eating  pattern,  and, 
as  is  characteristic  of  consummatory  acts,  it  is  short  and  simple, 
and  needs  little  description.  When  the  bird  stops  wiping  the 
snail,  it  usually  swallows  it  on  the  spot.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  may  fly  away  with  it  in  its  beak.  The  snail  is  normally  eaten 
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whole,  and  is  not  pecked  into  smaller  pieces.  The  peck-and-shake 
movements  so  frequently  used  with  other  food,  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  anvil  behaviour  of  the  Thrush.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  last  point  will  become  clear  later,  when  the  Blackbird 
is  discussed.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  P.  H.  T. 
Hartley  (personal  communication)  reports  having’  seen  Thrushes 
pick  up  the  snail — still  in  its  broken  shell — at  the  end  of  hammer- 
ing, and  then  shake  off  the  shell  before  wiping.  Here,  at  least, 
the  Thrush  is  employing  the  shaking  movement  in  snail-eating, 
but  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  is  a rare  occur- 
rence, for,  as  mentioned  above,  the  snail  is  usually  thrown  out  of 
the  shell  by  the  hammering  action.  However,  referring  again  to 
Table  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a few  occasions  (7  out  of 
201)  when  only  a small  area  of  shell  is  broken  away.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Thrush  had  obtained  snails  from  such  shells, 
but  Hartley’s  observations  give  the  explanation.  For  the  ham- 
mering in  these  cases,  although  not  sufficient  to  produce  a large 
enough  hole  for  the  snail  to  fall  through,  was  sufficient  to  smash 
the  columella,  and  therefore  enable  the  Thrush  to  shake  off  the 
shell  afterwards.  The  one  point  still  to  be  explained  is,  why  did 
the  Thrush  stop  hammering,  in  these  cases,  before  the  snail  was 
evicted. 

The  evolution  of  the  anvil  actions  of  the  Song  Thrush. 
The  effectors  involved. 

.•\11  four  of  the  above-described  actions  involve  mainly  the  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird.  Neither  the  bird’s  wings, 
nor  its  feet,  are  employed  at  this  stage  of  snail-eating,  although, 
during  the  hunting  stage,  when  the  bird  is  in  amongst  the  foliage 
searching  for  snails,  one  gets  the  impression  that  it  uses  both  its 
beak,  for  pecking,  and  its  feet,  for  scratching.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  docs  not  use  them  at  some  stage  at  the  anvil,  where  they 
would  obviously  facilitate  operations.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that  I observed  the  anvil  actions  on  many  occasions,  I never  once 
saw  the  Thrush  use  its  feet.  It  simply  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
nervous  equipment  available  to  enable  it  to  hold  the  snail,  or  the 
shell,  with  its  feet.  This  type  of  shortcoming  is  not  rare  amongst 
birds.  This  particular  instance  is  very  reminiscent  of  one  aspect 
of  egg-rolling  in  the  Herring  Gull  {Larus  argentatiis)  (Tinbergen, 
1950).  When  this  bird  retrieves  an  egg  which  has  rolled  from 
the  nest,  it  employs  only  its  narrow  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
wings  or  feet  would  solve  the  problem  much  more  easily. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  Thrush 
separates  the  edible  from  the  inedible  parts  of  its  prey  with  the 
way  in  which  hawks,  for  example,  perform  the  same  action.  The 
former  brings  about  the  separation  by  opposing  its  beak  with  the 
ground  surface,  while  the  latter  opposes  its  beak  with  its  feet, 
holding  its  prey  in  its  claws  and  tearing  away  pieces  of  ilesh.  .\s 
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has  been  seen,  the  Thrush  has  developed  special  movements  of 
the  head  and  neck  which  compensate  for  its  inability  to  utilise  its 
claws  in  this  way. 

It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  mention  here  that  Heinroth  (1930), 
who  has  studied  the  evolution  of  scratching'  movements  in  verte- 
brates, has  shown  that  when  a bird  scratches  its  head  it  may 
either  do  so  awkwardly,  by  lowering  its  wing  and  bringing  its  leg 
up  behind  it,  or  more  easily,  by  bringing  the  leg  up  in  front  of  the 
wing  without  moving  the  latter.  He  believes  that  the  first  type 
is  more  primitive  as  regards  scratching  and  that  the  nervous 
system  has  not  yet  “realised”,  so  to  speak,  that  the  forelimbs  are 
now  wings  and  do  not  have  to  be  stood  upon  whilst  scratching,  as 
they  did  when  the  four-legged  ancestors  of  birds  scratched. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  are  dealing  here,  in  the  Thrush,  with 
a similar  situation.  All  four-legged  predators  hold  their  prey  (if 
they  hold  it  at  all)  with  their  fi'ont  legs  whilst  devouring  it. 
When,  during  evolution,  these  forelimbs  became  wings,  the  more 
primitive  predatory  birds  were  left  with  nothing  with  which  to 
hold  their  prey,  and  only  certain  types  of  birds  have  become 
specialised  in  this  respect  and  have  acquired  the  special  nervous 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  use  their  hind-limbs  in  such  a situa- 
tion. Parrots,  hawks,  toucans,  owls,  shrikes,  crows,  and  tits, 
for  example,  are  birds  which  have  come  to  use  their  feet  to  hold 
their  prey  or  food.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  species 
of  parrot,  such  as  the  African  Grey  [Psittacus  erithacus),  are 
most  advanced  in  this  respect,  in  that  they  can  perch  on  one  leg', 
while  the  other  is  brought  up  to  the  beak  with  the  food.) 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  argument  that  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Thrush  is  primitive  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  for  it  to  use  its  feet  whilst  feeding,  but  I must  first 
answer  a criticism.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
be  an  actual  disadvantage  for  a Thrush  to  be  able  to  hold  down 
its  preyj  on  the  grounds  that  the  advantage  gained  from  having 
feet  specialised  in  this  way  would  be  less  than  the  disadvantage 
incurred  in  not  having  them  as  they  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  other  activities.  Now,  if  the  prey  involved  were  vigorous 
creatures  this  argument  might  hold,  but  snails,  slugs  and  worms 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  more  active  than  the  twig  or  branch  on 
which  the  Thrush  perches,  and  which  it  grasps  eflficiently  enough. 
Furthermore,  the  Thrush,  like  most  birds,  can  preen  its  feet  whilst 
sitting  on  a perch,  which  involves  the  sort  of  balancing  that  would 
be  necessary  for  feeding  on  prey  held  by  the  feet.  Finally,  it  may 
be  added  that  Thrushes  deal  with  very  large  worms  by  laboriously 
pecking  at  them,  shaking  them,  and  pulling  them  to  pieces,  and 
that  although  this  activity  often  takes  a long  time  and  much 
energy,  they  never  put  their  feet  on  the  worm  and  pull  it  to 
pieces.  If  they  did,  the  worm  would  be  devoured  successfully  in 
a fraction  of  the  time,  and  with  a fraction  of  the  energy,  and, 
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what  is  more,  no  specialisation  of  structure  of  the  feet  would  be 
necessary  in  such  cases. 

Summing  up,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  being  sug- 
crested  here  that  the  snail-eating  mechanism  is  a primitive  one — 
ft  is  so  obviously  the  reverse— but  that  “not  being  able  to  hold 
prey  with  its  feet’’  is  a primitive  character,  the  presence  of  which 
has  been  compensated  for  by  the  evolution  of  a highly  refined 
anvil  activity. 

The  derivation  of  the  hammering  and  snail-wiping  movements. 

The  hammering  movement  of  the  Song  Thrush  appears  to  be  a 
modified  version  of  a combination  of  pecking  and  shaking  move- 
ments. It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  at  this  stage,  exactly  how  this 
modification  has  taken  place.  (On  the  other  hand,  the  relation- 
ship between  snail-wiping  and  beak-wiping  is  clear  enough.) 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  possible  movements  from 
which  hammering  could  have  been  refined.  They  are  pecking, 
shaking  and  beak-wiping.  Almost  all  birds  possess  all  three  of 
these  actions,  in  some  form  or  other.  The  Thrush  possesses  a 
pecking  movement  that  may  be  single  and  spasmodic,  or  quickly 
repeated.  Its  pecking  may,  on  occasions  when  the  food  object  is 
too  large  to  be  swallowed  in  one  piece,  be  combined  with  shaking. 
Such  a combination  serves  the  function  of  breaking  up  the  food 
object  into  smaller  fragments.  The  shaking  movement  employed 
on  such  occasions  is  extremely  rapid,  and  pecking  and  shaking 
appear  to  inhibit  one  another.  In  other  Vv^ords,  when  the  bird  is 
shaking  a piece  of  food  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  it  is  not  peck- 
ing hard  down  at  the  ground  with  it  at  the  same  time.  (^It  may, 
however,  shake  its  head  while  the  latter  is  lowered  and  touching 
the  ground.)  I hasten  to  add,  however,  that  this  statement  is 
based  on  a limited  number  of  observations.  It  would  be  particularly 
interesting  to  provide  a Thrush  with  a number  of  kinds  of  “large 
food  objects’’,  and  to  discover  if,  in  special  cases,  the  mutual 
inhibition  of  the  peck  and  shake  movements  is  overcome.  The 
reason  why  this  would  be  interesting  is  because  this  is  what 
appears  to  have  happened  in  the  evolution  of  the  hammering 
action,  for,  once  the  Thrush  came  to  shake  the  snail  and  peck  at 
the  ground  with  it  at  the  same  time,  it  had  arrived  at  a crude 
form  of  hammering.  In  this  crude  form  the  turning  component 
(shaking)  would  still  be  rapid  and  irregular,  and  a modification 
of  this  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  slower,  rhythmic,  action 
of  the  refined  hammering  movement.  Field  observations  of  the 
activity  give  one  the  impression  that  there  are  elements  of  beak- 
wiping present  in  hammering  also  and,  if  this  is  so,  the  inclusion 
of  such  elements  would  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  crude 
form  of  hammering  has  been  modified.  However,  at  the  present 
level  of  knowledge  this  is  too  speculative  to  warrant  further  dis- 
cussion. It  is  sufficient  to  conclude  by  saying  that  a snail  provides 
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the  stimuli  which,  in  other  instances,  result  in  the  peck-and-shake 
and  the  beak-wipe  movements,  for  the  snail  is  both  impossible  to 
swallow  as  it  is  (which  in  other  cases  results  in  the  former),  and 
also  frothing'  with  slime  when  pecked  (which  in  other  cases  pro- 
duces the  latter).  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  these 
movements  to  be  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  specialised 
hammering"  action. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
snail-wiping  has  developed  from  beak-wiping,  there  being  very 
little  difl'erence  between  the  two  movements.  The  beak-wiping 
movement  of  the  Thrush  is  of  the  typical  Passerine  form,  namely 
witli  single  scrapes  of  the  beak,  alternately,  on  either  side  of  the 
perch,  in  bouts  of  only  a few  scrapes  at  a time.  Similarly,  the 
snail-wiping  movement  consists  of  an  alternating  left-right  scrap- 
ing of  the  snail  along  the  ground.  The  dilferences  are  that,  in 
the  case  of  snail-wiping,  the  movement  has  become  wider  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  the  function  is  no  longer  the  removal  of 
dirt  from  the  beak,  but  the  removal  of  dirt  (i.e.  slime)  from  an 
object  held  in  the  beak. 

The  development  of  snail-eating  in  the  individual. 

The  only  evidence  available,  concerning  the  way  in  which  snail- 
eating behaviour  develops  in  the  individual,  is  that  given  by  Pitt 
(Haviland  and  Pitt,  1919).  She  reared  a young  Thrush  by  hand 
and,  when  it  was  fully  fledged,  offered  it  snails.  Its  reaction  to 
them  on  this  first  encounter  was  to  peck  at  them  only  when 
they  moved  about,  fully  extended.  On  the  next  day,  the  reaction 
was  the  same  except  that  several  sharp  pecks  were  given.  The 
following  day,  the  Thrush  turned  a snail  over,  looked  into  its 
cavity  and  shook  it  vigorously,  before  casting  it  away.  Two  days 
later,  it  carried  one  around  and  struck  it  on  the  ground  until  it 
fell  from  its  grasp.  The  Thrush  then  picked  it  up  again  and 
battered  it  on  a stone.  This  particular  shell  did  not  break,  and 
the  Thrush  tried  others,  but  then  picked  up  the  original  shell  again 
and  this  time  broke  it  open  and  ate  the  contents. 

Interesting  as  these  observations  arc,  they  are  unfortunately 
insufficient  evidence  as  a basis  for  an  argument,  either  that  the 
behaviour  is  innate,  or  that  it  is  learnt.  During  the  five  vital 
days  in  question  the  young  Thrush  may  have  learnt  to  perfect 
the  snail-eating,  or,  alternatively,  the  snail-eating  pattern  may 
simply  have  matured.  In  order  to  ascertain  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  isolation  experiments 
with  a number  of  Thrushes,  giving  some  their  first  snails  when 
they  are  fully  fledged,  and  others  their  first  snails  five  or  more 
days  later.  If  in  the  latter  case  the  Thrushes  show  complete  snail- 
eating, then  the  process  of  development  seen  by  Pitt  w'as  simply 
maturation,  and  the  pattern  is  innate. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view 
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that,  in  the  four  tests  Pitt  carried  out,  the  sequence  of  appearance 
of  reactions  was:  Peck — Sharp  Peck — Shake — Hammer.  But, 

again,  until  rearing  in  isolation  has  been  repeated  with  a number 
of  individuals,  it  is  of  little  value  to  discuss  the  significance  of 
this  sequence  in  any  detail. 


Snail-eating  by  the  Blackbird. 

The  Blackbird  appears  to  be  dietetically  adventurous.  There  are 
reports  in  the  literature  of  its  attacking  slow  worms,  grass  snakes, 
a mouse,  semi-stranded  minnows,  and  tadpoles,  apart  from  its 
regular  diet.  The  older  ornithological  textbooks  nearly  always 
include  snails  as  constituting  part  of  the  Blackbird’s  normal  diet 
(for  example,  Saunders,  i8gg,  and  Kirkman,  igio).  Witherby 
(igig)  and  Bent  (ig4g)  make  the  point  that  the  Blackbird  eats 
small  molluscs,  thus  implying  that  no  anvil  activities  would  be 
necessary.  But  Yarrell  (1843),  Seebohm  (1883)  and  Sharpe 
(i8g6)  commit  themselves  as  regards  the  method  of  eating  snails 
employed  by  Blackbirds.  Yarrell,  for  example,  says:  “.  . . the 
shells  of  which  are  dextrously  broken  against  a stone  to  get  at 
the  soft  body  of  the  animal  within”  (vol.  i,  p.  203).  My  observa- 
tions disagree  with  this  last  statement.  I am  not  denying  that 
Blackbirds  eat  snails,  for  Collinge  (ig4i)  has  shown  that  about 
3 or  4 per  cent  of  the  food  of  a Blackbird  consists  of  slugs  and 
snails,  but  it  does  appear  likely  from  my  (admittedly  limited) 
observations  that  it  does  not  possess  the  nervous  equipment  for 
hammering  them  against  an  anvil.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  my 
observations  were  based  on,  at  most,  only  a few  individuals  in  the 
same  area,  for  it  may  be  argued  that  possibly  only  these  indi- 
viduals were  “mentally  deficient”  in  this  respect.  I find  this 
hard  to  believe,  but,  nevertheless,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  it  is  important  that  further  controlled  observations 
should  be  carried  out.  This  also  applies  to  the  Thrush  behaviour 
described  above. 

If  the  Blackbird  cannot  hammer,  then  how  does  it  eat  snails? 
Firstly,  the  snails  may  be  small,  with  weak  shells,  in  which  case 
they  would  provide  no  difficulty.  Secondly,  the  Blackbird  can 
“parasitise”  the  Thrush.  This  “parasitisation”  consists  of  steal- 
ing the  snail  after  the  Thrush  has  extracted  it  from  its  shell. 
When  I first  observed  this,  I imagined  it  was  a freak  occurrence 
and  more  or  less  accidental.  But  that  is  not  so,  for,  in  subsequent 
observations,  it  was  seen  to  take  place  repeatedly.  While  the 
Thrush  was  hammering  at  the  anvil  site,  no  Blackbird  was  to  be 
seen,  but,  on  a number  of  occasions,  as  soon  as  the  hammering 
stopped,  a Blackbird  rushed  to  the  spot  and,  driving  olT  the  Thrush 
with  aggressive  movements,  devoured  the  now  naked  snail. 

These  observations  by  themselves  do  not  prove  that  the  Black- 
bird cannot  perform  the  hammering  movement,  but  they  do  prove 
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that  this  species  can  obtain  snails  without  hammering",  by  reacting 
to  the  cessation  (almost  certainly,  of  the  noise)  of  hammering.  On 
a few  occasions,  however,  the  Thrush  accidentally  dropped  the  snail 
during  the  hammering  movement,  and  the  resultant  pause  in  the 
hammering  rhythm  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  Blackbird  rushing  to 
the  anvil  site.  When  it  arrived  there  it  found  that  the  snail  was 
still  unshelled.  Its  reaction  was  to  pick  it  up  and  perform  the  peck- 
and-shake  movements  in  the  characteristically  rapid,  irregular, 
manner  described  earlier.  As  far  as  these  could  be  analysed,  they 
appeared  to  consist  of  pecking  at  the  snail  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 
holding  the  snail  in  the  beak  and  pecking  at  the  ground  with  it, 
and  holding  the  snail  in  the  beak  and  shaking  the  head  rapidly 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  like  Frances  Pitt’s 
young  Thrush  in  its  earliest  tests,  the  Blackbird  did  not  combine 
the  pecking  and  shaking  movements.  On  the  few  occasions  on 
which  I observed  this  behaviour,  the  Blackbird  was  always  un- 
successful in  extracting  the  snails. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Blackbird  does  not  possess 
the  hammering  movement,  and  compensates  for  this  shortcoming 
by  robbing  the  Thrush  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  was  also  observed,  in  cases  of  robbery,  that  when  a Blackbird 
has  stolen  at  the  true  end  of  hammering,  when  the  snail  has  been 
extracted,  it  then  wipes  the  snail  on  the  ground  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  Thrush  does.  This  may  be  the  result  if,  speaking  in 
terms  of  evolution,  both  species  once  ate  slugs  (but  not  snails),  and 
came  to  wipe  them  before  swallowing  them,  and  then  only  the 
Thrush  evolved  the  hammering  movements  which  enabled  it  to  eat 
snails. 

Here,  as  before,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  observations 
leave  open  the  question  whether  Blackbirds  have  an  innate  ten- 
dency to  rob  in  the  manner  described  above,  or  whether  certain 
individuals  learn  entirely  by  experience.  Further  investigation  of 
this  point  is  required. 

Similar  kinds  of  robbery  are  known  to  occur  between  a number 
of  other  species  of  bird.  For  example,  Moreau  and  Moreau  (1941) 
report  that  a Fiscal  Shrike  {Lanins  collaris  hiimeralis)  will  follow  a 
Roller  (Coracias  garrnlns)  until  the  latter  catches  a grasshopper, 
and  then  steal  and  eat  it.  Another  case,  as  reported  by  Brian  and 
Brian  (1947),  concerns  Starlings  {Sturnus  vulgaris)  and  Blackbirds. 
Althougb  Blackbirds  rob  Thrushes,  it  is  the  Starlings,  in  this  case, 
that  rob  the  Blackbirds.  The  two  species  were  seen  feeding  on  a 
lawn  together  and  repeatedly,  when  a Blackbird  had  pulled  up  a 
worm,  a Starling  would  rush  in  and  steal  and  eat  it.  An  interest- 
ing point  is  that,  if  the  Starling  rushed  in  too  soon,  before  the  worm 
had  been  pulled  right  out  of  the  ground,  then  it  did  not  attempt  to 
complete  the  capture  itself.  Many  other  cases  of  robbery  by  birds 
can  be  found  in  the  literature. 
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Snail-eating  by  other  Turdus  species. 

Unfortunately  the  data  are  so  few  that  little  can  be  said  about  the 
snail-eating-  habits  of  the  other  species  of  the  g-enus.  The  Mistle 
Thrush  (T.  viscivorus),  the  Fieldfare  (T.  pilaris)  and  the  Ring- 
Ouzel  (T.  torquatiis)  are  reported  in  one  volume  as  eating-  snails, 
and  in  another  as  not  eating-  them.  The  Redwings  (T.  musicus)  is 
reported  by  several  authors  (e.g-.  Witherby,  1919:  Witherby,  et  al., 
1938;  Bent,  1949)  to  eat  snails,  including-  Helix  aspersa  and  Cepaea 
nemoralis . In  Macg-illivray’s  History  of  Birds  (vol.  2)  the  Redwing 
is  said  to  open  snails  by  “blows  of  its  beak  on  the  thinner  or  spiral 
end”.  If  this  is  so,  the  Redwing  would  be  an  especially  valuable 
species  to  study,  for  it  is  possible  that  such  blows  would  crack  the 
columella,  and  that,  having  delivered  them,  the  Redwing  would 
then  be  able  to  pick  up  the  snail  itself  and  shake  off  the  shell. 

In  conclusion  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  mollusc-eating 
behaviour  of  a number  of  members  of  the  genus  Turdus  would 
afford  an  extremely  remunerative  comparative  study. 

Summary. 

The  snail-hunting  method  of  the  Song  Thrush  was  observed,  and 
the  factors  influencing  anvil-site  selection  were  investigated.  The 
actions  of  the  Song  Thrush  at  the  anvil  site  were  found  to  consist 
of : breaking  open  the  shell,  which  was  performed  by  special 
hammering  movements;  extracting  the  snail;  wiping  the  snail  on 
the  ground  ; swallowing  the  snail.  These  movements  are  described 
and  the  derivation  of  the  hammering  and  snail-wiping  actions  is 
discussed.  A possible  explanation  of  why  the  Thrush  does  not 
utilise  its  feet  during  snail-eating  is  given. 

The  snail-eating  behaviour  of  the  Blackbird  was  observed,  and 
it  was  found  that  although  this  species  could  not  perform  the 
necessary  hammering  movements,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  snails 
by  robbing  Thrushes.  This  robbery  was  seen  to  occur  at  the  crucial 
moment  when  the  Thrush  had  just  removed  the  shell. 

Mention  is  made  of  snail-eating  performed  by  other  members  of 
the  genus  Turdus. 
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British  Birds,  \^ol.  xlvii,  PI.  9. 


Brokicn  smku.s  ok  Helix  aspersa.  From  k:.\cii  ok  tiiksk  a .Sonc;  Thrush 
(Turdus  ericeloruni)  has  extracted  a snail. 

{Plwto!^raphed  hy  P.  L.  Smai.i,  and  M.  Lvster). 

(.see  pages  33-49)- 

Three  examples  of  each  of  the  four  basic  types  of  breakage  are  shown:  i.  Areas 
.\,  B and  C (see  fig.  4,  p.  39)  are  broken  away.  This  is  the  typical  result  of 
hammering,  but  three  variations  of  it  sometimes  occur.  2.  Area  .\,  which  in- 
cludes the  apex,  still  remains  intact.  3.  .Area  B remains  intact.  4.  .\rea  C 

remains  intact. 
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Broken  siiia.us  oi'  Ccpaca  iicuioralis.  1-'rom  icacii  oi'  rm;si-;  a Sonc;  Tiiri’sh 
{Turdns  cricetorinn)  has  icntractico  a snaii,. 

(Pliolographfd  by  1’.  L.  S.mai.i.  and  M.  1>vstki0. 

(see  jiages  3.',-4‘))- 

Three  exfimples  of  eaeli  of  the  four  basic  types  of  hrc'akage  are  again  sliown, 
the  shells  being  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  those  ol'  Helix  asper.sa  in  plate  9. 
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I.  Two  siiKi.LS  OF  Helix  asperxa  which  were  broken  open  bv  Mr.  Desmond 
Morris  imit.ating  the  hammering  MovEMiiNxs  of  a Song  Thrush  (Tardus 

ericetorum). 

In  these  and  other  such  cases  the  snail  was  successfully  evicted,  except  when  the 
experimenter’s  forceps  badly  cracked  the  strong  rim  of  the  shell.  In  the  two 
examples  illustrated  here,  the  rims  were  only  slightly  damaged.  In  both  these 
specimens  the  areas  A,  B and  C were  broken  away. 

2.  Two  COMPLETE  SHELLS  OF  HcUx  aspersa. 

3.  Two  SHELLS  OF  Ccpaeu  iienwralis  opened  by  Rats. 

When  these  are  com|5ared  with  the  shells  attacked  by  Song  Thrushes,  it  is 
noticeable  that  not  only  is  a different  area  removed,  but  also  that  the  holes 
produced  by  Rats  possess  more  jagged  outlines. 
iPlwlo graphed  hy  P.  L.  Small  and  M.  Lyster). 

(see  iMigcs  33-40) . 
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(Photograph  by  Ai.i..\n  I).  Cri’icksii.vnk  from  L'.S.  X,\tion.\i.  ArorBoN  Sociktv). 

In  this  way  frigate-birds  float  for  hours  on  half-flexed  wings.  The  all  black  adult  males  and  the  white- 
headed  immatures  (no  adult  females)  are  easy  to  seiiarate.  N’arious  stages  of  the  immature  irlumage  are 
shown,  and  in  some  can  be  seen  the  encroachment  of  the  black  colour  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  which  with 
the  dark  ventral  region  is  a good  character  of  the  species.  The  gular  pouch  can  just  be  seen  in  one  male 
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(iRKAT  Spottkd  WooDPiccKER  (Dendrocopiis  major)  opening  a mii.k-botti.e. 
SorriiwiCK,  Wietsiiikh.  .IriA',  1953. 

{Photo, ifraphed  by  Peter  Roberts). 

(see  page  62). 
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N’est  or  Wiu.ow  W'.arbi.f.r  (Phylloscopiis  trocliihis)  in  a coconi  t. 

Craven  .\rms,  Shropshire.  June,  1952. 

(Photui^raphcd  by  R.  Harrison). 

The  nest  was  built  inside  the  coeonut-shell  sited  in  a .sapling  beech  jiboul  n leet  I'rom  the  ground. 

(see  page  Hj). 
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“NORTHERN  CHIFFCHAFFS”  AND  THEIR  AREA 

OF  ORIGIN. 

BY 

IvENNETH  WlLLIAM.SON’. 

[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory). 

Introduction. 

O.NE  of  the  most  puzzling-  of  autumn  migrants  is  the  bird  which  in 
these  pages  has  been  called  the  “Northern  Chilfchaff”  (Phyllo- 
scopus  collyhita  subsp.).  In  three  of  the  five  years  during  which 
intensive  migration  watching  has  been  carried  on  at  Fair  Isle  small 
invasions  of  ChiffchaflFs  have  taken  place  in  October.  In  1949  there 
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were  two  waves,  on  October  8th  and  12th  (antea,  vol.  xliii,  pp. 
48-49),  and  it  is  clear  that  a number  of  these  birds  subsequently 
wintered  in  the  British  Isles  (antea,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  94-97),  in  all 
probability  a result  of  inhibition  of  the  migratory  urge  by  the  persis- 
tence of  low  pressure  weather  from  then  onwards  into  November. 
In  1951  they  appeared  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  month  and  were 
subsequently  traced  down  the  western  seaboard  of  Britain  (see 
below);  whilst  in  1952,  although  some  reached  south-west  Norway 
at  this  time,  their  entry  into  the  British  Isles  was  a full  fortnight 
later  in  the  north,  and  several  days  later  still  in  the  Forth  area. 

The  name  “Northern  Chiffehaff’’  was  suggested  for  these  birds 
because  they  represent  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  individuals 
which,  whilst  they  presumably  belong  to  one  population  (since  they 
occur  in  the  same  movements),  show  the  plumage  characteristics 
of  two  and  sometimes  three  named  subspecies  of  Phylloscopus 
coUyhita.  These  races  are  trisiis,  the  so-called  Siberian  Chiffehaff 
which  breeds  as  far  west  as  the  Petchora,  Ural  Mountains,  Perm 
and  Orenburg  (according  to  Ticehurst,  1938),  and  has  a south- 
eastwards  migration  to  India;  the  Scandinavian  abietinus,  which 
breeds  in  northern  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  the  Baltic  States 
and  north-west  Russia  east  to  Archangel  Govt.,  and  migrates  to 
south-east  Europe  and  east  Africa;  and — more  rarely — the  typical 
race  coUyhita.  The  first  has  been  recorded  many  times  in  Scotland 
and  is  regarded  as  regular  in  autumn  at  Fair  Isle  (vide,  The  Hand- 
book, vol.  II,  p.  7)  and  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  spring, 
whilst  abietinus  is  regarded  as  a regular  passage-migrant  at  both 
seasons.  So  far  as  the  spring  is  concerned  these  statements 
require  correction,  since  both  forms  are  rare  at  that  season- — as 
would  be  expected,  indeed,  from  their  winter  distribution. 

Some  birds  taking  part  in  these  movements  have  intermediate 
characteristics  in  respect  of  the  mantle  colour  and/or  the  amount 
of  yellow  streaking  on  the  breast,  but  these  finer  points  can  only 
be  detected  when  trapped  examples  are  compared  with  a selected 
range  of  skins.  They  probably  represent  birds  of  the  types  de- 
scribed by  Snigirewski  as  riphaeus  and  by  Severtzov  as  fidvescens, 
identified  by  Ticehurst  with  tristis-abietinus  intergrades  from 
Russia  west  of  the  Urals  (see  discussion  in  Ticehurst,  op.  cit., 
P-  56). 

Taxonomic. 

Field. 

The  " tristis”-type  was  the  dominant  one  at  Fair  Isle  in  1949,  so 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  field-observations:  no  birds  were 
trapped,  so  an  accurate  assessment  of  their  affinity  could  not  be 
made.  This  type  has  the  head  noticeably  browner  than  the  mantle 
— -which  is  grey-brown  without  a greenish-olive  tinge — in  a good 
light ; under-parts  without  yellow  streaks ; and  is  washed  on  lores, 
sides  of  breast  and  flanks  with  dull  buff.  However,  “abietinus”- 
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like  birds  were  definitely  in  the  majority  in  1951  3^nd  i95^> 
may  well  be  that  the  area  of  origin  was  not  the  same  as  in  1949.  If 
it  is  accepted  that  birds  from  a single  population  are  involved  in 
the  movement(s)  reaching  our  area  at  any  given  time,  then  the 
indication  is  that  they  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a zone  of  second- 
ary intergradation  between  eastern  and  western  Chiffchaffs  in  some 
part  of  north-eastern  Europe  or  western  Asia. 

Museum. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Stephen  and  Professor 
Callan  I have  been  able  to  bring  together  for  critical  comparison 
the  series  of  skins  at  the  Royal  Scottish  and  St.  Andrew’s  Univer- 
sity Museums  collected  years  ago  at  Fair  Isle  by  Dr.  W.  Eagle 
Clarke  and  his  helpers,  and  at  the  Isle  of  May  by  Misses  L.  J. 
Rintoul  and  E.  V.  Baxter.  This  examination  confirms  the  impres- 
sion derived  from  field-work,  namely,  that  the  October  Chiffchaffs 
are  not  a homogeneous  group,  but  comprise  birds  approximating  to 
more  than  one  of  the  named  races.  There  is  also  an  indication  that 
the  proportion  of  different  types  may  vary  in  different  years. 

A movement  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  24th-25th,  1907,  is  repre- 
sented by  2 abietinus  and  2 specimens  very  near  tristis  and  so- 
named  on  the  labels : but  whilst  they  agree  with  this  form  in  being 
entirely  without  yellow  beneath,  the  mantle  plumage  is  a shade 
greener  than  2 tristis  from  the  Punjab  (ex  Hugh  Whistler  collec- 
tion) which  I used  as  “control”  specimens.  A wintering  bird  from 
Kirkwall,  Orkney,  in  February,  1908,  is  tristis.  Good  tristis  were 
also  taken  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  8th  and  30th,  1908,  and  October 
30th,  1909,  but  these  are  isolated  specimens. 

In  1910  an  abietinus  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  15th  has  the  mantle 
plumage  almost  identical  with  the  so-called  tristis  of  October  24th, 
1907,  but  shows  a little  yellow  beneath.  Next  day  the  first  tristis 
for  the  Forth  area  was  collected  at  the  Isle  of  May.  The  only 
other  specimen  from  this  season  is  a coUybita-abietinus  intergrade 
from  Fair  Isle  on  October  26th. 

There  are  none  approximating  to  tristis  in  1912.  A movement 
from  September  30th  to  October  3rd  produced  4 abietinus  and 
3 collybita-abietiniis  intergrades  at  the  Isle  of  May,  and  2 abietinus 
at  Fair  Isle,  on  2nd.  The  mantle  plumage  of  all  these  birds  is  a 
shade  greener  than  most  of  those  collected  in  1913.  In  that  season 
the  dates  are  rather  scattered,  and  more  than  one  influx  may  have 
occurred.  There  was  an  abietinus  at  the  Isle  of  Ma}^  on  September 
30th,  and  a good  tristis  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  4th.  On  7th  a 
bird  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  British  autumn  collybita  was 
collected  at  the  May,  together  with  an  example  nearer  abietinus., 
and  on  loth  another  tristis  was  shot  at  Fair  Isle.  Between  13th 
and  17th  at  the  Isle  of  May  we  have  2 good  abietinus,  3 which 
show  intermediacy  between  this  form  and  the  typical,  and  one 
which  is  very  near  tristis  but  has  a few  specks  of  yellow  beneath 
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and  the  mantle  not  quite  brown  enoug'h.  A few  may  have  wintered 
in  this  year  also,  as  a tristis  was  taken  at  Lerwick,  Shetland,  on 
December  27th. 


The  migration. 

On  the  concept  of  mig'rational  drift  (W’illiamson,  1952,  1953)  it 
is  possible,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  1932  in\  asion,  to 
arrive  at  some  indication  of  the  source  of  these  birds.  The  Daily 
Weather  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Air  Ministry  for 
the  appropriate  period  has  been  studied  for  the  relevant  meteorolo- 
gical data,  and  I am  grateful  to  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery 
Office  for  permission  to  reproduce  diagrams  based  on  the  weather- 
maps.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movements 
of  the  previous  season’s  birds  through  Britain  since  these,  quite 
apart  from  an  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own,  have  some  bearing  on 
the  1952  analysis. 

In  igpi. 

'I'he  great  “early  October  rush”  of  1951  which  brought  so  many 
thousands  of  Robins  (Erithacus  rubeciila)  and  a variety  of  other 
Passerines  to  the  east  coast  of  Britain  (see  Jenkins,  1953)  also 
brought  these  Northern  Chift'chaft's.  There  were  4 at  Fair  Isle  on 
October  ist,  and  one  trapped  could  not  be  separated  from  skins  of 
the  typical  race ; 4 others  trapped  during  the  next  two  days,, 
however,  were  abietiuus,  and  it  is  possible  that  2 very  drab-looking 
individuals,  noticeably  duller  than  these  in  the  field,  were  near  ta 
fristis.  This  influx  reached  a peak  with  16  birds  on  October  2nd, 
decreased  to  9 on  the  3rd  and  remained  at  3 or  4 daily  till  6th. 
Chiffehaffs  were  on  passage  at  the  Isle  of  May  at  the  same  time. 
The  development  of  the  anticyclonic  weather  which  brought  this 
invasion  began  in  south-eastern  Europe  and  spread  north  and  west 
through  Russia  to  Fenno-Scandia,  and  offers  no  clue  as  to  where 
the  birds  might  have  originated.  From  the  beginning  of  October 
this  anticyclone  enveloped  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  including' 
the  British  Isles,  where  conditions  continued  optimum  for  migra- 
tion for  several  days. 

d'his  point  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  examine  the 
migration-rate  of  these  birds  through  Britain.  Whereas  in  1949 
adverse  weather  following  their  arrival  appears  to  have  prevented 
their  onward  passage,  so  that  a number  remained  to  winter,  the 
meteorological  conditions  in  1951  were  entirely  favourable  for  con- 
tinued passage.  The  southward  movement  from  the  northern  isles 
following  the  influx  of  ist-2nd  was  orientated  along  the  western 
seaboard,  since  light  easterly  winds  creating  a drift  In  that  direc- 
tion still  prevailed  at  its  outset,  a point  apparently  overlooked  by 
Jenkins  (1933),  who  suggests  instead  the  possibility  of  an  influx 
from  the  south  during  the  night  of  September  30th /October  ist. 
Ian  Walker  identified  several  ChifTchaffs  at  Little  Ross  Light  in 
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the  Solway,  350  miles  south  of  Fair  Isle,  on  the  nig-ht  of  October 
4th/5th.  At  Lundy  in  the  Bristol  Channel  Peter  Davis  noted  a 
peak  on  5th,  and  at  Great  Saltee  off  south-east  Ireland  Major  R.  F. 
Ruttledge  recorded  5 birds  on  4th  and  over  a dozen  on  6th.  On 
the  same  day  there  was  a peak  at  Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  where 
Dr.  K.  B.  Rooke  was  working"  a portable  Heligoland  trap.  Both 
he  and  Ruttledge  suspected,  from  the  wing-lengths  of  examples 
caught,  that  “Northern”  birds  were  concerned  in  these  movements. 

The  anticyclonic  weather  was  strongly  established  along  the 
west  coast  route  at  this  period,  with  clear  skies  and  calm  air 
(fig.  i).  The  Chiff'chafi's  took  approximately  4 days  to  cover  700 
miles,  a minimum  average  journey  of  180  miles  a day.  If  we 
allow  the  Chifl'chaff'  a flight-speed  in  still  air  of  20-25  ni.p.h.,  this 


Fig.  i;  Northern  Ciiieeciiaffs  : west  coast  passage  in  anticyclonic 
WEATHER,  October  2nd-6th,  1951. 
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would  require  about  8 hours’  flying'  each  night,  which  is  a not 
unreasonable  performance  to  expect  for  a small  migrant  under  the 
stimulus  of  optimum  weather  conditions. 

In  IQ32. 

Apart  from  a single  Chiffchafl;  at  Fair  Isle  on  September  30th, 
and  one  at  the  Isle  of  May  next  day,  the  first  few  appeared  on 
October  15th  In  1952.  One  trapped  that  afternoon  was  nearer 
tristis  than  either  of  the  other  races,  but  three  trapped  next  day 
were  all  different  from  this  and  from  one  another — a typical  colly- 
bita  in  the  morning,  and  two  ahietiniis  in  the  afternoon,  one  of 
these  having  an  unusually  brownish  mantle  for  this  race.  It  is 
an  interesting  incidental  point  that  on  this  day  a Petchora  Pipit 
(Anthus  gustavi)  was  found,  as  a bird  of  this  species  had  been 
identified  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  peak  day  of  Chiffehaff  passage  in 
1951.  It  is  possible  that  most  of  the  new  Chift'chalTs  on  the  isle  on 
i6th  were  on  re-determined  passage  out  of  Shetland,  since  a good 
deal  of  diurnal  movement  of  Turdidae  and  other  birds  took  place  on 
this  day,  when  conditions  in  Shetland  were  calm  and  clear. 

The  weather  correlation. 

The  development  of  the  anticyclonic  weather  in  the  1952  case  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  An  Azores  high 
which  began  to  move  eastward  from  mid-Atlantic  on  October  9th 


Fig.  2;  Northern  Ciiiffciiafes  : north-eastwards  extent  of  anti- 
CVCI.ONE,  MID-DAY  ON  OCTOBER  I2TH,  I952. 
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completely  embraced  the  British  Isles  on  loth,  but  did  not  reach 
Scandinavia  (which  was  under  the  influence  of  an  active  depression 
from  8th-ioth)  until  next  day.  The  anticyclonic  weather  then 
spread  quickly  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  extreme  western 
Russia  (Murmansk  and  Kola  Peninsula  south  to  Lening^rad,  and 
east  to  Archangel)  and  the  Baltic  States,  but  Russia  south-east  of 
the  White  Sea  was  covered  by  a new  and  vigorous  depression 
(fig.  2).  On  the  eastern  flank  of  this  high — i.e.  over  Finland  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia — a northerly  airstream,  veering  somewhat  in 
the  south  over  the  Baltic  States,  at  first  prevailed,  to  be  followed 
by  an  extensive  area  of  calm  during  the  night  of  12th/ 13th.  By 
midday  13th  the  high  had  attained  its  fullest  extent  and  had  invaded 
a col  between  the  north  Russian  low  and  one  centred  over  White 
Russia,  linking  up  with  another  high  beyond  the  Aral  Sea.  A 


Fig.  3:  Northern  Ciiikecii.u'f.s  : movement  through  col  from  S.W.  Norway, 
NIGHT  OF  October  14T11-15TH,  1952. 
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moderate  easterly  airstream  extended  across  the  Baltic  Sea  from 
Finland  and  north-west  Russia  as  far  as  the  Skaggerak  and  south- 
west coast  of  Norway.  The  overnight  drift  of  14th/ 15th  entered 
sea-area  Forties  in  an  easterly  airstream  between  the  southern 
side  of  this  high  and  the  north-western  perimeter  of  the  low, 
which  had  moved  westwards  into  the  Kattegat.  Typical  col  con- 
ditions prevailed  west  of  this  area  (fig.  3). 

If  the  bulk  of  these  Chiffchaffs  were  in  the  south-west  coastal 
region  of  Norway  by  nightfall  of  October  14th  then  it  is  likely,  on 
the  basis  of  their  migration-rate  through  Britain  in  1951,  that  the 
drift  from  Finland  originated  two  nights  before.  The  distance 
across  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  between  300-350  miles,  but 
the  birds  had  the  assistance  overnight  on  i3th/i4th  of  an  easterly 
airstream  at  forces  3-4  (i.e.  15-20  m.p.h.)  and  this  would  have 
increased  their  range  by  the  required  amount.  If  the  majority 
were  still  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  on  12th,  then  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  can  have  accomplished  more  than  a single 
night’s  overland  migration  beforehand,  since  the  whole  region  was 
covered  by  an  active  low  on  loth.  This  movement,  as  has  been 
shown,  must  have  been  in  a northerly  airstream. 

Thus  the  migration-weather  correlation  in  this  case  indicates 
northern  Finland  and  north-west  Russia  (Kola  Peninsula,  Finno- 
Karelia,  and  perhaps  east  to  Archangel,  but  no  farther)  as  the 
probable  area  of  origin  of  these  birds. 

• \ more  easterly  starting-point  is  ruled  out  firstly  by  the  time 
required  to  make  such  a journey,  and  secondly  by  the  continued 
existence  of  adverse  disturbances  beyond  the  White  Sea.  The 
possibility  remains  that  although  this  may  have  been  the  starting- 
point  at  this  time,  their  actual  breeding-area  (at  least  of  the 
tristis-Yike  birds)  may  be  located  still  farther  east,  and  they  may 
have  reached  north-west  Russia  earlier  and  have  been  olf-passage 
there  for  several  days.  Examination  of  the  weather  maps  over 
the  preceding  fortnight  offers  no  support  for  this  view  : there  were 
no  anticyclonic  developments  which  could  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
placement so  far  to  the  north-west  of  birds  from,  say,  the  Petchora 
region  or  beyond. 

There  is  the  further  possibility  that  the  birds  could  have  been 
off-passage  in  Scandinavia  awaiting  an  amelioration  of  the  weather 
before  continuing  their  journey.  This  is  also  extremely  unlikely, 
although  it  is  known  that  Northern  Chiffchaffs  (including  iristis- 
like  birds)  were  in  south-west  Norway  as  early  as  September  30th. 
.-\  few  were  observed  by  Dr.  Holger  Holgersen  at  Utsira  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Party  at  Lista,  and,  as  already  noted, 
single  birds  got  through  to  Fair  Isle  and  the  Isle  of  May.  But  if 
any  marked  concentration  of  birds  had  remained  in  this  area  when 
the  anticyclone  embraced  Norway  on  the  i ith  they  must  surely  have 
taken  part  in  the  considerable  overnight  drifts  of  TurdidcO  and 
smaller  birds  which  reached  the  Shetland  area  on  12th  and  i3lh. 
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That  none  appeared  until  15th  and  i6th,  despite  the  optimum 
migration  conditions  prevailing"  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  is 
strong"  evidence  that  the  main  movement  had  been  delayed  in 
north-eastern  Europe,  and  that  the  Fair  Isle  influx  represents  a 
later  wave  which  did  not  leave  the  home-area  until  weather  condi- 
tions improved  on  nth. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  main  movement  of  Northern  Chiff- 
chaffs  did  not  strike  the  Isle  of  May  until  19th,  and  it  attained  its 
peak  on  22nd.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  these  birds  were  a part 
of  the  movement  that  had  reached  south-west  Norway  on  14th- 
15th;  those  which  did  not  cross  Forties  to  the  Shetland  region 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  prevented  from  migrating 
further  by  the  arrival  of  the  westwards-travelling  depression  in  the 
Skaggerak.  These  oft'-passage  birds  could  be  expected  to  resume 
their  southwards  journey  when  the  low  filled  and  the  Scandinavian 
high  became  re-established  on  17th  and  18th,  and  to  have  continued 
their  journey  until  they  came  within  the  influence  of  the  south- 
easterly airflow  of  this  high  after  19th,  along"  the  north-west 
German  and  Dutch  coasts. 


SUMM.\RV. 

1.  In  1949,  1951  and  1952  passage  occurred  in  Britain  of 
“Northern  Chiffchaffs”,  among  which  individuals  could  be  found 
closely  approximating"  in  plumage  to  the  Siberian  tristis,  the 
Scandinavian  abietinus,  and  (more  rarely)  the  typical  race  coUybita. 

2.  Critical  taxonomic  examination  of  Chiffchaffs  collected  at 
Fair  Isle  and  the  Isle  of  May  between  1907  and  1913  confirms  this 
heterogeneity  of  types  in  the  October  movements. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  these  mixed  "tristis"  and  "abietinus" 
Chiffchaffs  are  drawn  from  a zone  of  secondary  intergradation 
between  eastern  and  western  birds  in  some  part  of  north-east 
Europe  or  western  Asia. 

4.  In  1949  low  pressure  disturbances  in  the  British  area  in- 
hibited the  migratory  urge  in  these  birds  and  many  wintered.  In 
1951  conditions  for  onward  passage  remained  optimum  and  tbe 
main  movement  was  traced  southwards  along  the  western  sea- 
board at  an  average  rate  of  180  miles  a day. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  1952  movements  in  the  light  of  the  theor)" 
of  migrational  drift  indicates  entry  into  the  northern  isles  on 
October  I5th-i6th  from  south-west  Norway  after  an  anticyclonic 
drift  from  north-east  Europe  in  3-4  days.  There  was  a later  entry 
of  the  same  stock  into  the  Forth  area  by  anticyclonic  drift  from 
the  Dutch  and  north-west  German  coasts. 

6.  Reasons  are  adduced  from  the  birds’  migration-rate  and  tbe 
controlling  meteorological  factors  for  believing  that  the  area  of 
origin  of  this  tristis-abietinus  hybrid  population  lies  no  farther 
east  than  Finno-Karelia  and  north-west  Russia. 
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MAGNIFICENT  FRIGATE-BIRD  IN  TIREE,  INNER 
HEBRIDES:  A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD. 

July,  1953,  another  new  species,  the  Mag^nificent  Frigate-bird 
[Fregata  magnificens),  was  added  to  the  British  list.  Publication 
of  this  record  has  been  delayed  until  now  because  we  felt  that 
some  illustration  should  be  provided  of  this  rather  remarkable, 
large  tropical  sea-bird.  Three  photographs  illustrating  it  and  the 
related  Great  Frigate-bird  (F.  minor)  are  reproduced  on  plates 
12-15  (see  also  pages  59-62).  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  include  a 
coloured  plate.  The  account  which  follows  is  based  upon  the  facts 
given  us  by  Mr.  John  Graham  through  Mr.  lolo  Williams,  by  Sir 
.\orman  Kinnear,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Stephen  and  by  Prof.  V.  C.  Wynne- 
Edwards,  to  all  of  whom  we  are  very  grateful  for  their  assistance. 

On  July  loth,  1953,  at  Loch  a’  Puill,  a freshwater  lochan  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  island  of  Tiree,  Inner  Hebrides,  Mr. 
Graham  caught  in  a landing-net  what  he  described  as  “a  big  bird 
with  an  all  white  head  and  an  albatross  beak”.  He  noted  that  the 
whole  of  the  back  and  tail  were  a brown  colour  and  the  tail  was 
deeply  forked.  There  was  “quite  a lot  of  white  on  the  under-parts, 
and  freckled  black  and  white  feathers  down  the  legs  to  the  toes”. 
It  was  in  an  exhausted  condition  when  it  was  found  at  10.30  a.m. 
(B.S.T.)  and  it  died  at  8 p.m.  on  the  same  day.  The  remains  were 
sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  and  there  made 
into  a cabinet  skin,  which  has  now  been  incorporated  in  the 
Museum’s  collection  through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  y\t  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  Sir  Norman 
Kinnear  identified  it  as  a Magnificent  Frigate-bird  of  the  Caribbean 
race  (F.  m.  rothschildi).* 

The  bird  was  an  immature  female  (not  a male,  as  reported  in 

* .\t  the  moment  Fregata  magnificens  is  generally  known  in  the  tlnitcd 
States  under  the  name  “ Man-o’-war-bird”,  and  that  is  the  name  used  in  the 
4th  Edition  (1931)  of  the  A.O.U.  Check-list,  but  we  understand  that  in  the 
forthcoming  5th  Edition  the  name  is  to  be  changed  to  “Magnificent  Frigate- 
bird”  with  the  prefix  “Caribbean”  for  the  race  rothschildi.  We  are  there- 
fore adopting  the  latter  name.  1 n any  case,  related  species  are  known  ns 
“frigate-birds”  in  most  of  the  countries  where  they  breed — .\frica,  India, 
Ceylon,  Australia,  West  Indies  (they  do  not  actually  nest  in  the  LbS..\.) — and 
therefor  the  adoption  of  this  name  is  in  accordance  with  our  ])olicy  (antea, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  2). 
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The  Times  of  July  25th,  1953),  with,  according'  to  Dr.  Stephen,  a 
wing-span  of  6 feet  6 inches  and  a length  of  33  inches. 

Mr.  David  R.  R.  Burt  of  St.  Andrew’s  University  examined  the 
body  and  reported  that  a number  of  tape-worms  of  the  genus 
Tetrabothrius  were  found,  but  that  these  could  not  be  more  fully 
identified  owing  to  the  state  of  decomposition.  One  specimen  ot 
the  hippoboscid  fly  Olfersia  spinifera  Leach,  and  three  species  of 
Mallophaga — Edmaniella  aurifasciata  (Kelly),  Colpocephalum  angu- 
laticeps  Piaget  and  Pectinopygus  crenatum  (Giebel) — were  identi- 
fied respectively  by  Mr.  H.  Oldroyd  and  Miss  Theresa  Clay  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

An  outline  of  the  normal  range  of  the  Magnificent  Frigate-bird 
is  given  on  page  60.  The  number  of  records  of  frigate-birds  in 
northern  waters  is  small,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  they 
have  been  recorded  on  a few  occasions  in  eastern  Canada  (the 
northernmost  in  Newfoundland),  and,  nearer  home,  there  are  two, 
possibly  three,  previous  European  records.  One  of  these  (R. 
Weser,  Germany,  1792)  seems  rather  doubtful,  but  there  are  two 
certain  French  records,  even  if  in  neither  case  has  the  species 
ever  been  properly  determined.  Prof.  J.  Berlioz  of  the  Museum 
National  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  writes  as  follows  in  a letter  to 
Sir  Norman  Kinnear  about  the  occurrences  in  France:  “From 
Mayaud’s  Inventaire  des  Oiseaux  de  France  we  may  conclude  that 
there  are  at  least  two  authentic  records  of  the  occurrence  of  frigate- 
birds  on  French  territory  (besides  perhaps  some  others  more  doubt- 
ful). One  bird  was  caught  near  Laumur  (Maine-et-Loire)  about 
150  km.  from  the  sea  during  October,  1852,  and  preserved.  It 
still  exists  in  the  Laumur  Museum  and  Mayaud  thinks  it  may  be 
F.  magnificens  Rothschild,  although  most  of  the  authors  who 
examined  the  specimen  noticed  that  ‘it  is  smaller  than  the  common 
frigate-bird’  (identification  doubtful).  A second  record  concerns  a 
bird  caught  in  March  1902,  near  La  Rochelle  (Charente-Maritime) 
and  which  was  also  preserved.  But  it  has  been  since  partly  destroyed 
and  only  the  head  remains  still  preserved  in  La  Rochelle  Museum. 
This  specimen  does  not  seem  until  now  to  have  been  properly 
identified.’’ 

SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  THE 
MAGNIFICENT  AND  GREAT  FRIGATE-BIRDS. 

Photographs  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  and  Donald  Dickey  from 
U.S.  N.ational  Audubon  Society. 

(Plates  12-14). 

The  frigate-birds  (Fregatidae)  are  a family  of  long-winged,  weak- 
legged  sea-birds  that  are  awkward  to  a pathetic  degree  on  the 
ground  yet  complete  masters  of  the  air.  Taxonomically  they  are  a 
somewhat  difficult  genus  owing  to  the  similarity  between  the  species 
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and  the  diversit}-  of  their  plumages  at  different  ages.  W.  B. 
Alexander  {Birds  of  the  Ocean,  1928,  p.  262)  considers  that  “there 
are  at  least  five  species’’,  but  J.  L.  Peters  (.4  Check-list  of  the 
Birds  of  the  JVorld,  vol.  I,  1931)  admits  only  four,  some  of  them 
with  several  races.  For  the  most  part  they  are  birds  of  the  S. 
.'\tlantic,  S.  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  largely  confined  at  all 
seasons  between  the  latitudes  of  30°  N.  and  45°  S.  The  Magnifi- 
cent Frigate-bird  or  Man-o’-war-bird  {Fregata  magnificens),  a 
specimen  of  which  was  recorded  in  Scotland  in  July,  1953  (see  pages 
58-59),  ranges  in  the  Atlantic  from  Florida  to  Brazil  and  the  seas 
off'  west  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific  from  California  to  Peru.  Our 
photographs  include  two  useful  studies  of  this  species  in  flight,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a good  photograph  of  it  at 
rest,  so  we  are  illustrating  as  well  a pair  of  the  rather  similar 
Great  Frigate-bird  (F.  minor). 

The  Caribbean  form  of  the  Magnificent  Frigate-bird  (F.  m. 
rothschildi)  breeds  in  the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies,  the  islands 
off'  Venezuela,  and  the  Caribbean  to  Honduras  ; two  other  races 
breed  at  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  off 
W.  Africa.  The  species  is  largely  non-migratory  and  resident 
throughout  the  year  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  breeding  area, 
but  numbers  occur  in,  for  example,  S.  Florida  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  adult  male  of  this  species  is  wholly  black  with  a 
metallic  purple  sheen ; the  female  is  noticeably  larger  (a  character- 
istic of  all  frigate-birds,  though  it  is  hardly  apparent  in  plate  14) 
and  differs  most  obviously  in  having  the  breast  and  sides  pure  white 
and  a whitish  collar  on  the  neck,  though  the  upper-parts  are  also 
duller  than  those  of  the  male  (the  female  Great  Frigate-bird,  shown 
in  plate  14,  has  a greyish  throat  and  fore-neck,  instead  of  black, 
and  lacks  the  whitish  collar).  This  plumage  is  reached  probably  in 
the  third  year.  In  the  first  year  the  sexes  are  alike  with  head,  neck 
and  under-parts  white,  the  upper-parts  being  a dull  brown.  The 
sexes  then  become  more  and  more  dissimilar,  the  head  and  neck 
growing  increasingly  mottled,  the  male  blacker,  the  female  browner 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  white  breast.  Some  idea  of  the 
stages  can  be  got  from  plate  12.  Plate  13  gives  a very  good 
impression  of  the  immature  bird  and  the  parts  which  are  white  ; 
W.  B.  Alexander  points  out  that  the  encroachment  of  dark  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  so  well  shown  here,  is  a good  character  of  the 
immatures  of  this  species,  particularly  with  the  dark  area  on  the 
ventral  region.  The  bill  is  long,  slender  and  markedly  hooked 
(plate  14);  the  feathered  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  small  and 
weak,  so  much  so  that  these  birds  can  hardly  stand  or  walk. 

On  the  chin  there  is  a patch  of  bare  skin  and  in  the  males  this  is 
developed  into  a remarkable  red  bladder  that  is  inflated  to  a very 
large  size  in  sexual  display  during  the  pre-nesting  period.  The 
intensity  of  the  colour  of  this  pouch  varies  and  when  deflated  it  is 
orange  at  the  sides ; fully  distended,  it  becomes  a vivid  scarlet 
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balloon.  The  following  account  is  one  quoted  in  A.  C.  Bent’s  Life 
Histories  of  N.  American  Petrels  and  Pelicans  and  their  Allies 
(1921): 

“It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  a male  bird  sitting  on  the  nest 
with  the  sac  blown  out,  obscuring  the  whole  front  of  the  creature, 
only  the  bill  and  eyes  appearing  over  the  top.  For  hours  he  sits  on  a 
newly-made  nest  without  once  leaving,  or  scarcely  altering  this  position. 

But  if  the  female  appears  somewhere  overhead,  sailing  to  and  fro,  he 
suddenly  arouses  himself  from  the  lethargy,  and  as  she  passes  he  rises 
partially  from  a sitting  posture,  throws  back  his  head,  spreads  his 
wings,  and  protruding  the  brilliant  pouch,  shakes  his  head  from  side 
to  side  uttering  a hoarse  cackle  ...” 

Plate  14  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  shape  and  size  of  this  gular 
pouch.  At  times  the  males  will  fly  with  these  bladders  almost  fully 
distended  in  which  case  they  billow  about  in  remarkable  fashion. 
Brief  but  excellent  shots  of  frigate-birds  with  the  pouch  inflated 
appear  in  Walt  Disney’s  colour  film  “Water  Birds’’. 

Bent  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  these  birds  never  dive  and  are  ^•ery 
poor  swimmers,  becoming  bedraggled  and  helpless  in  the  water. 
They  are  so  clumsy  that  they  will  get  entangled  in  their  own  nests 
or  in  the  branches  of  a tree.  Once  in  the  air,  however,  their  4-lb. 
bodies  are  completely  at  home  on  wings  spanning'  up  to  8 feet. 
Their  flight  seems  effortless  as  they  float  in  a leisurely  manner, 
often  for  hours,  without  a flap  of  the  half-flexed  wings,  appearing 
to  hang  almost  stationary  (plate  12).  In  soaring  flight  the  long' 
tail  feathers  are  usually  held  close  together  (plates  12  and  13),  but 
when  the  birds  are  fighting  in  the  air,  or  during  aerial  courtship, 
they  appear  as  long  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors,  frequently  opened 
and  shut.  Plate  13  is  good  enough  to  show  the  very  thick  rhachis 
of  each  outer  tail-feather. 

The  food  of  frigate-birds  is  largely  fish  and  sii'nilar  matter  which 
is  often  obtained  by  dashing,  twisting,  harrying  skua-like  raids  on 
other  birds,  not  only  on  terns,  but  on  pelicans,  cormorants,  gulls, 
tropic-birds  (Phaethontidae)  and  even  boobies  (Sulidae),  the  booty 
being  caught  in  mid-air  when  the  victims  drop  it.  It  is  this  war- 
like habit  that  gives  these  birds  their  name.  They  will  even  rob 
each  other.  Much  of  the  prey  is  obtained  on  the  other  hand  by 
being  picked  up  with  a swift  snap  of  the  bill  near  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  (flying-fish,  jelly-fish,  etc.),  often  after  a light- 
ning stoop  on  half-closed  wings,  levelled  out  at  the  last  moment. 

Alarkedly  gregarious,  frigate-birds  often  nest  in  vast  colonies 
and  roost  in  crowds.  The  Magnificent  Frigate-bird  builds  the 
frail  and  clumsy  heap  of  sticks  that  form  its  nest  in  anything  from 
low  bushes  a few  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  huge  man- 
grove trees  60  feet  high.  Other  species  (notably  F.  minor — 
plate  14)  will  on  occasion  nest  on  the  ground,  though  this  is 
obviously  disadvantageous  as  these  birds  seem  to  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  rising  from  a level  surface.  The  nests  are  sometimes  used 
for  years  and  become  huge  masses  of  filth.  Once  the  nesting- 
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season  has  beg^un  one  or  other  of  the  adults  is  always  present  at 
the  nest,  otherwise  sticks  are  removed  by  neig'hbours  and,  later, 
the  youngs  are  liable  to  be  stolen  and  eaten.  It  is  of  value  there- 
fore that  the  nest  be  brooded  before  the  sing-le  white  egg  is  laid 
and  so  much  of  the  courtship  takes  place  there.  I.J.F.-L. 

NOTES. 

Opening  of  milk-bottles  by  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. — As 

there  is  no  mention  of  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  [Dendro- 
copus  major)  in  the  paper  by  James  Fisher  and  R.  A.  Hinde  on 
“Opening  of  milk-bottles  by  birds’’  [antea,  vol.  xlii,  pp.  347-357), 
and  as  the  only  reference  to  such  behaviour  in  this  species  that  I 
have  seen  is  that  in  Dansk  Ornithologisk  Forenmgs  (1943,  p. 
184)  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xliii,  p.  413),  I should  like  to  record  the 
following  occurrence  which  has  been  taking  place  at  my  home  at 
SoLithwick,  near  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  1953,  milk  was  first  delivered  to 
my  home  in  bottles  with  cardboard  tops.  The  bottles  are  placed 
on  a rain-water  butt  outside  the  backdoor.  Almost  immediately  a 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  started  puncturing  the  tops  and  drink- 
ing milk.  It  hangs  on  the  rim  of  the  bottle  in  the  manner  of 
tits,  but  with  its  tail  pressed  against  the  side.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  push  in  the  small  centre  and  then  drink ; but  in  cases  where 
the  centre  piece  is  not  cut  properly  it  will  drill  its  own  hole.  This 
bird  has  been  known  to  make  three  visits  a day  and  regularly  to 
drink  over  an  inch  of  milk  (or  cream)  from  the  top.  Photographs 
have  been  taken  of  this  woodpecker  on  a bottle  (see  plate  15). 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  milk  in  the  whole  of  Southwick 
was,  until  the  beginning  of  July,  1953,  delivered  in  cans.  The 
nearest  record  about  which  I know  of  tits  opening  milk  bottles  is 
in  Trowbridge,  at  least  three  miles  away.  Peter  Roberts. 

Unusual  nesting-site  of  Willow  Warbler. — In  June,  1952,  in  a 
garden  at  Craven  Arms,  Shropshire,  1 photographed  a nest  built 
by  a pair  of  Willow  Warblers  (Phylloscopus  trochihis)  in  a coco- 
nut-shell placed  in  a sapling  beech  tree  about  6 feet  from  the 
ground,  and  intended  for  tits.  The  coconut  had  only  the  one  end 
removed,  and  was  fixed  to  a horizontal  branch  in  a most  con- 
spicuous place  (see  plate  16).  The  nest  at  the  time  contained 
eggs,  and  young  hatched  successfully  during  the  month. 

R.  H.-yrrisox. 

[A  recent  note  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  69)  described  two  other 
unusual  nest-sites  of  Willow  Warbler  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
cluded a number  of  references  to  further  records. — Eds.] 

REVIEW. 

.1  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe.  By  Roger  Peterson,  ('luy 

Mountfort  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom.  (Collins,  London,  1954).  25s. 

This  book  of  some  350  jjages  really  will  go  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  contains  over 
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1,200  pictures  and  about  400  distribution  maps,  naturally  on  a small  scale  but 
most  carefully  planned  and  executed.  It  does  not,  as  the  title  suggests  and  the 
publishers  explicitly  claim,  cover  all  the  birds  of  Europe,  but  it  includes  some 
description  of  the  hundred  species  which  have  been  authentically  recorded  in 
Europe  west  of  Russia  fewer  than  twenty  times  and  a fuller  illustrated  descrip- 
tion, usually  with  a distribution  map,  of  the  452  other  species  which  are  either 
regular  or  have  occurred  at  least  twenty  times  within  the  same  vast  area.  In 
addition,  36  subspecies  separable  in  the  field  are  briefly  described  under  the 
appropriate  species,  but  subspecies  not  separable  in  the  field  are  excluded  for 
reasons  which  the  authors  quote  from  B.  W.  Tucker’s  review  of  the  subject  in 
British  Birds  {antca,  vol.  xlii,  p.  200). 

The  Wetmore  order  is  adopted,  closely  following  the  1952  B.O.U.  Check-List 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  with  some  minor  changes  such  as  the  placing  of  Wall- 
creeper  Isetween  Treecreepers  and  Wren  instead  of  between  Nuthatch  and 
Treecreeper.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  authors,  in  their  efforts  to 
avoid  confusion,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  follow  the  Check-List’s  bad  example 
over  so-called  type  species  of  genera  by  interposing  for  example  Great  Skua 
between  Arctic  and  Pomarine,  or  Corn  Bunting  between  ATllowhammer  and 
the  rest  of  the  buntings — a practice  which  seems  to  us  unjustifiable  (cf.  antca, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  i).  \'ernacular  names  are  given  in  English  (with  N.  American 
equivalents  where  they  differ  from  British  practice)  and  in  Dutch,  French, 
German  and  Swedish;  foreign  language  editions  are  being  issued  with  appro- 
priate adaptations  so  that  the  work  can  claim  to  be  truly  international  in 
scope.  Incidentally  we  welcome  the  adoption  in  this  work  of  all  the  changes 
from  English  names  given  in  The  Handbook  which  have  become  standard 
practice  for  British  Birds  since  our  list  in  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  2-3,  with  the  trifling 
exception  that  the  authors  print  certain  names  like  Wood  Pigeon  as  two  words 
instead  of  one. 

What  first  strikes  the  eye  is,  of  course,  the  series  of  coloured  plates  by- 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  even  those  who  had  not  already  been  persuaded  by 
his  American  work  will  hardly  dispute  the  publishers’  claim  that  he  is  the 
world’s  foremost  painter  of  birds.  The  fact  that  his  birds  are  arranged  mainly 
in  similar  attitudes  with  up  to  a couple  of  dozen  individuals  in  different 
plumages  illustrating  up  to  a dozen  or  more  species  on  one  plate  might  be 
thought  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  avoid  sacrificing  either  clarity  of 
definition  of  the  diagnostic  features,  or  aesthetic  treatment  of  the  plate  as  a 
whole,  or  both.  It  is  a measure  of  Roger  Peterson’s  supreme  artistry  that 
these  formidable  technical  limitations  have  been  entirely  mastered  and  that  the 
illustrations  will  give  as  profound  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  experienced 
field  ornithologist  looking  for  each  characteristic  of  shape,  colour  and  attitude 
as  to  the  layman  who  just  enjoys  looking  at  bright  pictures  of  birds.  The 
acuteness  ‘of  observation  behind  these  illustrations,  the  skill  with  which  the 
vital  diagnostic  points  have  been  brought  out,  the  standard  of  draughtmanship 
and  handling  of  colour,  and  the  judgment  shown  over  the  number  of  pictures 
to  be  provided  for  each  species  set  a new  standard.  Having  so  often  had  to 
criticize  production  aspects  it  is  a pleasure  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  first-rate 
job  which  has  been  done  by  the  engravers  of  the  colour  and  monochrome 
reproductions,  Messrs.  Gilchrist  Bros.  Ltd.,  Leeds,  whose  standard  of  accuracy 
and  finish  does  something  to  restore  one’s  flagging  confidence  in  British  crafts- 
manship. The  publishers  and  printers  have  also  done  excellently  and  the 
volume  is  certainly  exceptionally  good  value  for  its  price  by  present-day 
standards.  The  only  slight  doubt  which  arises  is  whether  the  paper  used  for 
the  text,  and  the  binding,  will  prove  strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  heavy 
and  prolonged  wear  which  such  a birdwatcher’s  bible,  as  this  is  bound  to  prove, 
must  undergo.  Its  keener  addicts,  especially'  if  they  travel  much,  would  be 
well  advised  to  fit  it  out  with  some  kind  of  extra  jacket,  or  waterproof  pouch 
for  carrying  safely  in  the  field. 

The  species  summaries  in  the  text  come  out  at  two  or  three  to  the  page  and 
althoug’n  the  condensation  has  been  well  and  often  admirably  done  the  reader 
needs  some  concentration  to  absorb  everything  contained  in  this  inevitably 
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tabloid  diet.  Of  the  three  standard  subsections  those  on  “Identification”  and 
“Habitat”  appear  particularly  satisfactory,  but  some  of  the  notes  on  “\’oice”, 
admittedly  the  most  difficult,  do  not  quite  hit  the  mark.  For  example,  descrip- 
tions of  the  calls  of  the  Treecreeper  (“A  thin,  high-pitched  'tsee'  or  ‘tsit'.”) 
and  the  Short-toed  Treecreeper  (“A  single  high  ‘tee’,  with  tit-like  quality.”) 
would  hardly  convey  to  the  uninitiated  the  nature  and  range  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  species’  calls,  and  jiarticularly  the  greater  loudness  and 
dunnock-like  or  coal-tit-like  full-bodied  resonance  of  the  Short-toed ’s  most 
typical  and  frequently  heard  calls,  which  with  rare  exceptions  lack  the  shrill 
and  “needly”  quality  of  jamiliaris.  As  voice  is  so  particularly  important  in 
distinguishing  these  two  it  is  disappointing  to  find  so  little  guidance.  Other 
voice  descriptions,  for  instance  of  the  Crested  Tit,  compare  unfavourably  with 
The  Popular  Handbook,  but  many  are  excellent. 

.'\n  important  feature  of  the  text  is  the  series  of  brief,  well-chosen  points  of 
identification  facing  each  plate,  together  with  page  references  and  symbols 
showing  status  in  the  British  Isles  of  each  species.  There  are  many  black- 
and-white  plates  comparing  birds  of  various  groups  in  flight,  similarly  anno- 
tated, and  in  the  case  of  terns  for  example  the  head  and  bill  colours  in  summer 
and  winter  are  similarly  treated  in  colour.  The  many  distribution  maps, 
although  necessarily  sketchy,  are  extremely  helpful  in  showing  both  the  breed- 
ing and  winter  ranges,  and  within  their  inherent  limits  are  both  accurate  and 
up  to  date.  They  represent  an  important  advance  over  any  previous  account 
of  European  bird  distribution. 

Finally,  not  the  least  reason  for  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  well  done 
what  European  field  ornithologists  have  so  long  needed  is  that  originally  two 
distinct  and  overlapping  works  were  in  preparation.  It  cannot  have  been  easy 
to  merge  the  two  projects  into  one,  and  that  this  was  achieved  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  authors  who  might  so  easily  have  turned  out  two  rival  works, 
each  backed  by  less  experience  and  carrying  less  authority  and  acceptance  than 
this  one.  If  I were  compelled  to-morrow  to  give  up  every  volume  on  birds  in 
my  possession  except  one,  tliis  is  the  one  I would  keep.  E.M.N. 


LETTER. 

THE  STATU.S  OF  THE  WRYNECK. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — In  this  country  the  Wryneck  {Jynx  torquilla)  is  decreasing  in  numbers. 
In  trying  to  establish  why  this  is  so  one  is  confronted  with  a lack  of  reliable 
evidence  regarding  its  past  status.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important  for 
future  work  that  its  present  status  should  be  known  as  accurately  as  possible. 
In  the  literature  which  appears  annually  there  are  records  of  probably  less  than 
50  birds  throughout  the  country.  This  cannot  be  the  total  of  all  birds  seen  or 
heard  during  the  year,  and  I should  therefore  be  very  glad  if  every  record 
■without  exception  of  Wrynecks  occurring  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  in  the 
next  twelve  months  could  be  sent  to  me  at  Little  Stow,  Goring-on-Thames, 
Reading.  .\n  opinion  on  whether  the  record  referred  to  a bird  on  [lassage  or 
one  possibly  staying  to  breed  would  be  welcome,  as  well  as  any  notes  on  breed- 
ing behaviour,  field  habits,  migration,  etc. 

I should  also  be  very  grateful  to  receive  all  records  and  observations  of 
any  kind  which  have  not  been  sent  in  to  a county  report  over  the  ])ast  50  years, 
and  would  appeal  to  your  readers  to  search  their  notebooks  for  this  purpose. 

The  Wryneck,  though  I believe  its  presence  is  easily  overlooked,  does  not 
occur  in  such  numbers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  its  present  status,  provided  its  ever^t  -occnrrenw-.vvas  notified,  however  appar- 
ently commonplace.  ' i ^ J-  F.  Monk. 
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MOVEMENTS  AND  NUMBERS  OF  TUFTED  DUCK 
IN  E.  SCOTLAND. 

BY 

Henry  Boase. 

For  some  years,  the  writer  has  recorded  the  numbers  and  move- 
ments of  Tufted  Duck  (Aythya  fuligula)  on  the  lochs  in  Angus 
and  east  Perthshire,  and  on  the  tidal  water  of  the  Tay  Estuary. 
During  the  passage  of  years,  various  aspects  of  these  records  have 
been  examined  rather  casually  and  this  work  indicated  changes  in 
progress  which  seemed  of  interest. 

Originally,  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  numbers  on 
some  twenty-four  lochs  as  well  as  casual  records  for  about  a dozen 
more,  but  this  proved  impracticable.  In  recent  years,  the  series  of 
monthly  Duck  Counts  have  given  regular  records  for  some  eight 
lochs,  and  additional  work  on  another  three  provided  further 
material.  The  older  material  was  mainly  from  1920  onwards,  and 
for  Thriepley  Loch  (MR806597),  one  of  the  Lundie  group  in  Angus, 
detailed  notes  are  available  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Lintrathen 
Loch  in  Angus  (MR7778)  and  the  group  of  lochs  near  Forfar — 
Forfar  Loch  (MR950718),  Rescobie  Loch  (MR025730),  and  Bal- 
gavies  Loch  (MR040722) — have  been  worked  extensively,  and 
further  records  are  available  for  certain  lochs  near  Blairgowrie — 
namely  Stormont  (MR696638),  Marlee  (MR650660)  and  Clunie 
(MR620658). 

The  counts  on  tidal  water  have  been  made  on  the  Tay  Estuary 
westwards  from  the  Tay  Bridge  to  the  west  horn  of  Invergowrie 
Bay — a distance  of  about  two  miles  (MR895 /855510).  Outside  this 
stretch  of  water,  very  few  Tufted  Duck  have  been  found. 

In  order  to  get  a general  idea  of  the  relative  numbers  on  fresh 
water  during  the  year,  the  available  records  were  grouped  for  each 
15/16  days  during  the  year.  The  various  sets  of  figures  were 
totalled  and  averaged  for  each  half  month  against  the  number  of 
counts  made,  and  from  these  averages,  the  outline  shown  in 
Graph  i was  obtained. 

The  outline  gives  a fair  indication  of  the  relative  numbers  on  the 
lochs  detailed  above  during  an  average  year.  Taking  it  month 
by  month,  the  January/February  figures  depend  largely  on  the 
weather;  the  drop  in  mid-February  records  the  more  frequent 
freeze-up  at  this  time.  From  mid-February  onwards,  the  numbers 
rise  very  rapidly  and  during  April  the  numbers  fluctuate.  The 
portion  of  the  graph  covering  May  is  dotted,  as  for  that  period  far 
fewer  observations  have  been  made,  and  few  refer  to  the  more 
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important  first  fortnig^ht.  The  drop  in  June  can  be  associated  with 
nesting,  but  the  outline  may  be  distorted  by  the  relatively  coarse 
time-scale.  The  increases  in  early  July  and  late  August,  with  a 
loss  between,  mark  the  assembling  of  males  and  non-breeding 
females,  and  the  appearance  on  open  water  of  the  fledged  young. 
Dispersal  takes  place  from  early  September  with  checks  and  re- 
versal of  trend  with  the  advance  of  cold  weather.  The  November 
and  December  counts  depend  on  the  prevailing  weather  and  can 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year. 

Graph  i shows  double  peaks  during  the  late  spring  and  in 
summer,  and  these  seem  to  indicate  some  measure  of  complexity 
in  the  causes.  It  seemed  desirable  to  simplify  the  problem  by 
working  out  the  figures  for  the  four  main  groups  of  lochs  for  which 
there  is  much  material.  These  lochs  have  been  detailed  in  the 
second  paragraph.  The  separate  counts  for  the  groups  have  been 
plotted  as  four  outlines  in  Graph  2. 

There  are  marked  dift'erences  in  these  plots.  That  for  Lintrathen 
is  perhaps  the  simplest.  It  records  minor  spring  peaks  in  March 
and  the  end  of  April,  a period  in  May /June  when  numbers  show 
little  change,  a swift  rise  in  July  to  some  five  times  the  May/June 
count,  a rapid  fall  in  August  followed  by  four  successive  peaks,  and 
a final  drop  to  small  numbers  in  December.  Lintrathen  is  a large 
reservoir  with  relatively  little  cover  and  a low  breeding  population. 
Its  size  and  quietness  makes  it  suitable  as  a refuge  for  moulting 
duck,  and  obviously  the  average  May /June  population  of  some  nine 
pairs  could  not,  by  successful  breeding,  bring  up  the  average  num- 
bers in  July  to  about  ninety.  Clearly  there  must  be  arrival  from 
other  lochs  and  these  birds,  coming  in  early  July,  must  consist  of 
adults  rather  than  fledged  juveniles. 

The  plot  for  Thriepley  Loch  looks  simple.  It  shows  two  peaks, 
in  March  and  April,  as  found  for  Lintrathen.  Again,  numbers  are 
steady  in  late  May  and  June,  fixing  the  level  of  the  breeding  stock, 
with  an  increase  in  July,  marking  the  arrival  of  additional  adults. 
This  is'  followed,  however,  by  another  longer  period  of  higher 
numbers  in  the  end  of  August.  Numbers  fall  steadily  to  less  than 
summer  counts  in  mid-October,  rise  for  a period  in  the  end  of 
October,  and  fall  in  November.  Thriepley  is  a small  sheltered  loch 
with  a breeding  population  of  eight  pairs  or  so,  and  the  peak  in 
August  marks  an  increase  of  less  than  half.  There  must  be  a loss 
of  adults  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  average  increase  per  pair  could 
be  so  low  as  one. 

The  curve  for  the  Dunkeld  group  of  lochs  shows  a more  complex 
outline.  The  impact  of  a spring  passage  in  March  and  April  is 
suggested,  but  the  apparent  extension  into  May  is  obscure — it  may 
be  a result  of  the  higher  level  of  the  nesting  population  at  Stormont. 
It  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  nesting  populations  at  Marlee  and 
Clunie  lochs  appear  to  be  low.  Both  are  large  lochs  of  very 
moderate  depth,  but  cover  is  lacking  and  feeding  apparently  poor : 
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both  are  difficult  to  “cover”  in  summer  owing'  to  quiver  and  haze. 
The  very  marked  drop  in  June  calls  for  comment.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  presence  of  a colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  [Larus  ndi- 
bundus)  at  Stormont  is  the  main  factor  as  this  is  raided  extensively. 
The  consequent  disturbance  may  drive  away  the  males  and  non- 
breeding females.  The  moderate  peak  in  late  July  must  mark  the 
appearance  of  the  fledged  juveniles  on  open  water.  The  breeding 
population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  eighteen  to  twenty  pairs, 
which,  with  a successful  rearing  of  three  or  four  juveniles  each, 
would  give  the  increase  shown  on  the  plot. 

The  outline  for  the  Forfar  group  of  lochs  presents  features  of 
outstanding  interest.  These  three  lochs  are  good  as  breeding 
places,  with  adequate  cover  and  shelter,  and  rich  in  feeding.  They 
lie  about  ten  miles  from  the  Angus  coast,  from  which  they  would 
be  visible  from  a moderate  height.  As  with  the  other  lochs,  the 
January/February  counts  are  irregular  owing  to  freezing,  and  the 
mid-February  minimum  arises  in  this  way.  The  rapid  rise  in 
February/ March,  accelerated  about  mid-March  to  a peak  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  indicates  a rush  of  returning  birds  on  their  way 
to  the  nesting  areas.  A further  lesser  peak  in  the  end  of  April  and 
early  May  seems  to  mark  passage  at  this  time.  As  in  the  Blair- 
gowrie group,  the  peak  appears  to  be  sustained  right  through  May 
at  a figure  higher  than  the  probable  nesting  population.  The  drop 
at  the  end  of  May  may  mark  the  cessation  of  passage  and  the  with- 
drawal of  incubating  females,  distorted  somewhat  by  the  open 
time-scale.  The  rise  in  the  end  of  June  and  the  later  rise  and 
peak  in  August  mark  the  assembling  of  moulting  adult  i-nales,  and 
the  appearance  of  fledged  juveniles  on  open  water.  The  drop  in 
October  may  mark  the  departure  of  the  breeding  stock  and  their 
young,  and  the  peak  in  November  passage  arising  perhaps  from 
the  freezing  of  more  exposed  water. 

At  this  point,  two  matters  relevant  to  observational  numbers 
should  be  mentioned.  The  one  point  is  that  in  April,  it  is  usual 
to  find  pairs  and  groups  of  Tufted  Duck  dozing  among  sedges  or 
other  water  plants,  or  resting  within  the  edge  of  the  Giant  Reed 
beds.  Occasionally,  during  the  moult,  some  birds  keep  in  or  near 
cover,  but  otherwise  the  Tufted  Duck  keeps  to  open  water.  This 
behaviour  does  make  counting  the  less  accurate,  but  any  error 
tends  to  reduce,  not  increase,  the  peak  numbers.  The  other  point 
is  that  the  retiring  of  the  nesting  females  in  May  during  laying  and 
incubation  must  show  as  a loss  in  numbers,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  lowest  count  in  early  June  is  related  fairly  closely  to  the 
number  of  nesting  pairs.  The  peak  in  late  June,  while  mainly  due 
to  the  assembling  of  males,  will  also  include  females  which  did  not 
nest  or  which  have  lost  their  eggs  or  broods.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  brood,  the  female  and  young  keep  in  or  near  cover  and  are 
difficult  to  detect. 

Another  line  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  graph  forms  has 
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been  made  in  examining;  the  records  of  sex-ratios  of  the  birds  found 
at  the  various  dates.  Obviously,  little  can  be  done  in  this  line  from 
July  to  October  when  the  males  in  eclipse  arc  not  readily  separable 
from  the  females.  Further,  no  allowance  has  been  made  in  these 
notes  for  the  presence  of  immature  males  which,  in  early  winter, 
may  be  indistinguishable  in  the  field  from  the  adult  and  juvenile 
females.  According  to  The  Handbook,  the  adult  plumage  is  show- 
ing on  the  juvenile  males  in  December,  and  some  may  be  almost 
perfect  by  the  end  of  that  month,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  serious  error  has  been  introduced  into  the  findings  from  this 
source.  In  this  aspect  of  the  enquiry,  actual  numbers  do  not  aft'ect 
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the  result,  and  use  has  been  made  of  much  material  too  fragmen- 
tary to  be  of  value  otherwise. 

The  earlier  material  covers  the  period  from  1912  to  1927,  the 
later  material  from  1928  to  1950.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  has 
been  worked  out  for  each  month  from  January  to  June,  and  for 
November  and  December.  Where  possible,  the  periods  have  been 
reduced  to  half  months  of  15/16  days,  and  these  ratios  have  been 
plotted  against  the  months.  The  results  are  shown  in  Graphs  3a 
and  3b,  and  4a  and  4b.  The  excess  of  males  in  the  earlier  series 
is  marked.  The  peak  in  February/March,  at  which  time  numbers 
are  increasing  rapidly,  suggests  a definite  passage  of  males.  The 
later  series  has  a different  set-up  with  males  in  the  minority  until 
early  March,  but  the  ratio  turns  in  favour  of  the  male  at  a rate 
similar  to  that  of  the  1912/27  period.  This  rising  ratio  for  the 
male  in  March  and  April  suggests  a connection  with  the  apparent 
passage  shown  in  the  graph  of  numbers,  and  a reassessment  of  the 
ratios  for  the  figures  relating  to  Thriepley,  Lintrathen,  and  the 
Forfar  and  Blairgowrie  lochs  was  made,  with  the  result  shown  in 
Graphs  5a  and  5b.  This  shows  a striking  increase  in  the  excess 
of  males  at  the  time  of  probable  passage.  The  rise  in  the  male 
predominance  from  mid-May  results  from  the  absence  of  the  brood- 
ing females. 

The  sex-ratios  in  November/ December  show  clearly  the  tendency 
for  females  to  predominate  on  fresh  water  to  an  increasing  extent 
w’ith  the  advance  into  December.  It  also  shows  that  the  disparity 
appears  to  be  less  marked  in  the  later  period.  Amended  figures 
for  1938/50  for  the  selected  group  of  lochs  detailed  indicates  a 
reverse  tendency,  for  the  ratio  of  males  rises  instead  of  falls  in 
early  winter,  although,  as  before,  females  are  in  excess.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  winter  records  are  less  regular  owing  to 
the  freezing  of  some  of  the  lochs.  Even  Lintrathen,  the  largest 
and  deepest  loch  in  the  group,  has  been  frozen  over  for  weeks  at  a 
time  in  recent  years. 

.A,  long  series  of  counts  is  available  for  tidal  water,  mainly  for 
water  about  a mile  west  of  the  Tay  Bridge  at  Dundee.  There  are 
records  for  the  summer  months,  but  only  for  very  small  numbers. 
Occasionally  a few  (less  than  ten)  turn  up  in  October  but  the  main 
body  does  not  come  to  tidal  water  until  November/ December.  In 
the  period  1912/ 1927,  there  was  a marked  excess  of  males  (between 
three  and  four  times)  over  females.  Even  the  first  parties  seen  in 
November  showed  a ratio  of  2-5  : i and  this  continued  to  rise  until 
mid-February;  even  in  mid-March,  the  ratio  remained  3:1.  The 
full  details  are  shown  in  Graphs  6a  and  6b.  In  the  records  for  the 
period  1938/1950,  shown  in  Graphs  7a  and  7b,  the  ratios  found  are 
less  divergent.  Among  the  earlier  arrivals  in  November,  males 
have  been  in  excess  to  2:1,  falling  to  even  numbers  (1:1)  by 
December;  in  January,  females  have  been  in  excess  in  the  ratio 
3 : 4,  but  by  March  males  have  become  predominant  in  the  ratio  3:2. 
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The  departure  from  tidal  water  in  March  is  abrupt ; the  date  de- 
pends on  the  weather,  and  few  effective  counts  have  been  g"ot  after 
the  first  week. 

Reviewing  the  data  of  sex  ratios  in  the  two  sets  of  graphs, 
there  is  agreement  in  the  marked  preponderance  of  males  on  both 
inland  and  tidal  water  during  the  earlier  period.  During  March 
and  April,  the  excess  of  males  on  fresh  water  averaged  25  per  cent 
— much  more  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  poor  observation. 
On  tidal  water,  males  were  greatly  in  excess  during  the  months 
November/ March.  The  record  for  the  later  period  (1938/50)  is 
more  complex.  On  tidal  water,  an  excess  of  males  in  November 
and  December  changes  to  an  excess  of  females  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  but  in  late  February  and  in  March,  males  are  again  in 
excess.  On  fresh  water,  the  predominance  of  females  persists  to 
mid-March  or  even  later,  and  the  surplus  of  males  which  arises  in 
March/April,  taking  all  records  on  fresh  water,  is  barely  10  percent 
in  mid-April.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  selected 
groups  of  lochs  show  a marked  peak  in  April  when  the  excess  of 
males  reaches  about  30  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
plots  tend  to  blend  in  a definite  slope  for  mid-May /June  which 
suggests  a comparatively  scattered  departure  of  the  females  to 
their  nesting  activities. 

In  summing  up  the  findings  of  this  account  of  Tufted  Duck,  the 
writer  is  well  aware  that  the  study  is  on  a very  small  scale,  and 
that,  at  the  best,  it  can  show  trends  only.  As  matters  relating  to 
the  nesting  cycle  have  a bearing  on  the  summer  movements,  some 
details  of  approximate  hatching  dates  have  been  included. 

Numbers. 

The  summer  population  of  some  thirty-one  lochs  in  Angus  and 
east  Perthshire  appears  to  be  170/200  pairs.  The  numbers  of  pairs 
found  on  lochs  such  as  Thriepley  and  Lintrathen,  for  which  more 
detailed  records  are  available,  have  been  found  to  vary  widely  from 
year  to  year — as  Thriepley,  4/12  pairs;  Lintrathen,  3/12  pairs. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  any  change  in  breeding  numbers ; 
some  of  the  older  reports  suggest  larger  numbers,  but  the  counts 
given  are  undated,  and  may  have  been  made  during  the  period  of 
passage  in  April/May.  Winter  numbers  on  the  lochs  are  uncertain 
owing  to  the  irregularities  arising  from  freezing  and  gaps  in  the 
records. 

Numbers  on  tidal  water  have  shown  a substantial  increase  in 
recent  years.  The  records  are  too  iregular  to  be  suitable  as  the 
basis  of  a graph.  The  highest  counts  found  in  the  period  1912/27 
were — November,  21;  December,  54;  January,  45;  February,  70; 
March,  60,  all  in  the  year  1917.  In  the  second  period,  1937/50, 
the  highest  counts  were— November  1944,  31  ; December  1950,  150  ; 
January  1945,  274;  February  1945,  367;  March  1947,  486.  In 
part,  the  increase  may  arise  from  reclamation  work  giving  a much 
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larger  area  of  relatively  quiet  water  on  which  to  shelter  (yet  most 
of  the  feeding  is  done  in  the  tide-race  near  by) ; in  part,  the  increase 
must  be  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  females  in  these  wintering 
groups. 

There  are  few  reports  for  Tufted  Ducks  on  the  Tay  Estuary  out- 
side the  area  under  review.  Berry  (1939)  states  that  considerable 
numbers  spend  the  winter  near  Tayport  and  at  Edenmouth : he 
quotes  Millais  as  stating  that  the  Tay  and  Eden  were  the  only 
wintering  stations  known  to  him.  Yet,  in  recent  years  up  to 
1952,  there  are  no  reports  for  Tayport  or  Edenmouth.  Further, 
there  is  no  report  for  St.  Andrews  Bay  for  March  1951  and  1952. 
In  1952,  the  writer  found  about  one  hundred  on  Montrose  Basin 
in  February,  but  there  is  no  series  of  records  for  this  station  and 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  record. 

Nesting. 

The  changes  in  numbers  in  June,  July  and  August  must  be  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  the  breeding  cycle.  Only  a few  records 
for  eggs  are  available  and  these  cover  dates  from  May  19th  for 
clutches.  For  recent  broods,  that  is,  estimated  at  not  more  than 
seven  days  old,  the  records  bunch  quite  noticeably  in  the  period 
June  i2th/2ist,  with  the  largest  number  of  broods  for  the  period 
iqth/Tyth.  Early  broods  have  been  noted  for  May  31st,  and  June 
3rd  and  8th.  Later  dates,  in  July,  suggest  that  later  nesting,  or 
second  attempts,  may  give  hatching  in  the  period  July  24th/28th, 
and  in  August  recent  broods  have  been  seen  on  the  12th  and  14th, 
as  w'ell  as  older  broods  probably  hatched  earlier  in  the  month. 
Comparatively  small  juveniles  in  down  were  seen  on  September 
ist,  1923,  a very  late  date.  The  main  details  given  above  are 
shown  as  an  inset  on  Graph  i. 

As  the  incubation  period  is  23/25  days,  late  layings  must  be 
complete  early  in  July  for  hatching  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
not  later  than  July  20th  for  broods  in  mid-August.  The  female 
may  be-in  attendance  until  the  young  birds  are  well  grown,  say 
3/4  weeks  old,  so  that  May  nesting  females  must  be  fully  occupied 
until  mid-July  at  least. 

A point  in  connection  wdth  late  nesting  is  the  need  for  the 
sexually  active  male  at  a date  well  within  the  eclipse  period  of  that 
sex.  Eclipse  is  commonly  visible  in  the  field  from  mid-June;  one 
instance  each  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  that  month  have  been 
noted.  On  the  other  hand,  some  five  records  for  clean  males  (no 
visible  eclipse)  have  been  recorded  for  the  second  half  of  July,  and 
one  for  August  2nd — this  in  1947  when  the  whole  breeding  cycle 
may  well  have  been  delayed.  As  another  aspect  of  this  matter, 
intact  pairs  have  been  noted  up  to  June  24th  but  not  after,  except 
for  one  record  for  July  30th.  Associating  couples  (male  and 
female)  occur  sparingly  in  January  and  February,  and  two  records 
for  the  last  days  of  December  are  known — these  couples  on  both 
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fresh  and  tidal  water.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  are  surviving" 
pairs  from  the  previous  summer  and  the  real  nature  of  these  early 
couples  in  a relatively  late-nesting"  species  must  be  in  question. 

Migr.\tion. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  the  Tufted  Duck  is  a summer 
visitor  on  fresh  water  in  mid-Scotland  ; that  there  is  passag^e  in  late 
March,  April,  and  probably  early  May ; that  most,  or  all,  of  the 
breeding"  population  and  their  young  depart  before  mid-October ; 
and  that  there  is  a wintering  population  apparently  distinct  from 
the  summering  birds.  There  is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  earlier 
arrivals  beyond  stating  that  in  recent  years  at  least,  these  are  in 
pairs,  and  the  February/early-March  population  on  fresh  water 
consists  of  these  pairs  and  the  wintering  females.  The  claim  for 
passage  is  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the  marked  peak  in 
numbers  in  April/ May,  particularly  on  the  lochs  nearer  the  coast, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  sex-ratio  plot  for  the  selected  group 
of  lochs — Graphs  2 and  5a.  It  seems  reasonable  to  explain  the 
form  of  Graph  5a  by  assuming  a passage  of  males  from  early  April 
followed  by  a wave  of  females  in  late  April. 

Dr.  John  Berry  reported  passage  in  late  April  to  the  end  of 
May  in  1931  at  Mugdrum  (MR72/74,405) — {Scot.  Nat.,  1931, 
p.  141).  Arrivals  at  Methven  Loch  (MR564476)  and  Dupplin 
Loch  (MR535420)  in  September  1917,  mentioned  in  the  Report  on 
Scottish  Orriithology.  for  that  year,  suggest  autumn  passage. 
Only  one  referenee  to  Tufted  Duck  in  the  Tay  has  been  found  in  the 
reports  on  Ringing — one,  ringed  at  Myvatn  in  Iceland,  was  re- 
covered at  Newburgh  on  November  3rd,  1934  [Scot.  Nat.,  1939, 
P-  65). 

Sex  ratios. 

The  excess  of  males  in  April  calls  for  closer  consideration.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  may  be  an  actual  surplus  of  males  present  in 
summer.  This  is  suggested  by  two  instances  of  attempted  tread- 
ing of  the  female  with  violence,  a matter  mentioned  by  Hochbaum 
(1944)  in  respect  of  American  species  where  excess  males  are 
present.  Graph  4a  does  not  seem  to  show  that  the  later  excess  is 
temporary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counts  seem  to  support  the 
idea  of  passage  with  the  sexes  passing  in  separate  waves.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  excess  of  males  is  due  to 
observational  error  owing  to  the  concealment  of  resting  females, 
but  individuals  of  a pair  keep  together  during  the  lazy  weeks  before 
nesting  begins  and  so  both  sexes  should  be  curtailed  by  this  trait. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  earlier  arrivals  being  in  pairs,  but  it 
is  the  case  that  almost  all  the  display  seen  by  the  writer  has  been 
during  the  passage  period  in  April,  at  which  time,  groups  consist- 
ing of  six  to  eight  males  and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  females  are 
quite  usual. 
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The  series  of  plots  of  sex-ratios  shows  rather  confusing;  opposite 
trends  which  call  for  consideration.  Taking'  the  late  autumn 
records,  there  is,  during'  November/ December,  the  earlier  build-up 
on  tidal  water,  while  on  the  lochs  an  increase  in  October/early 
November  is  followed  by  a decrease  (Graph  i),  and  Graph  2 shows 
that  this  increase  and  decrease  is  mainly  on  the  Forfar  g^roup  of 
lochs.  The  plots  of  sex-ratios  for  tidal  water  show  that  in  1912/27 
the  build-up  in  November/ December  consisted  of  more  males  than 
females  (Graph  6b)  whereas  in  the  same  period  in  1938/50,  more 
females  than  males  gathered  on  the  tide  (Graph  7b).  On  the  lochs, 
in  a falling-  population  during'  November/December,  more  males 
than  females  were  leaving;  in  the  1912/27  period,  and  this  held 
g-ood  in  1938/50  to  a lesser  degree  (Graphs  3b  and  4b);  on  the 
selected  group  of  lochs,  the  trend  is  reversed — more  females  than 
males  departed  (Graph  5b). 

In  these  sex-ratio  graphs,  the  rate  of  change  of  ratio  is  indicated 
by  the  angle  of  the  plots  to  the  time-base  line.  Graph  3b,  for 
instance,  shows  that  the  loss  of  males  from  fresh  water  (it  is  a 
loss  of  males,  not  an  increase  of  females,  as  numbers  are  falling  in 
November/December)  is  at  a greater  rate  than  the  build  up  of  the 
male  ratio  on  tidal  water  (Graph  6b)  so  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
nection between  these  changes.  Likewise,  the  rate  of  change  in 
1937/50  shown  in  Graphs  7b  (tidal  water)  and  4b  (fresh  water)  are 
different  and  this  again  suggests  the  independence  of  the  two 
groups.  The  cause  of  the  opposite  trend  in  Graph  5b  is  obscure — 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  passage  movements  on  the  Forfar 
group  of  lochs  (see  Graph  2). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  December/ January  plots  are  vague 
owing  to  the  lack  of  detailed  notes,  for  Graph  5b  does  seem  to 
have  the  trend  to  join  up  with  Graph  5a,  whereas  Graphs  4b  and 
4a  relating  to  all  the  loch  records  seem  awry,  although  the  rate 
of  change  is  in  agreement.  The  older  fresh  water  records  (Graphs 
3b  and  3a)  may  be  connected  if  one  assumes  that  the  females  move 
away  in  December/January  and  return  in  March/ April.  The  tidal 
water  Graphs  6b  and  6a  seem  to  connect  in  this  sense.  The  rela- 
tionship of  Graphs  7b  and  7a  (tidal  water  1937/50)  showing  a 
reverse  trend,  could  arise  from  a lingering  of  the  females  in  the 
Tay  Estuary  until  stress  of  weather  in  January/February  drives 
them  farther  south.  There  is  no  plot  of  numbers  on  tidal  water 
with  which  to  correlate  the  sex-ratio  view,  but  in  general,  by 
March,  numbers  are  falling  rapidly  and  incoming  passage  birds, 
of  which  more  are  males,  are  on  their  way. 

Only  one  other  matter  relating  to  the  movement  of  Tufted 
Duck  has  to  be  dealt  with.  When  the  females  begin  incubation, 
mainly  in  the  fourth  week  of  May,  the  males  desert  the  pre-nesting 
feeding  and  resting  places  (the  loafing  places  of  Hochbaum,  loc. 
cit.),  and  collect  on  certain  lochs  where  they  undergo  the  moult  to 
eclipse,  renew  the  flights,  and  moult  again  to  breeding  plumage. 
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There  seems  no  obvious  reason  why  certain  lochs  only  are  attrac- 
tive. Butterstone  loch,  near  Dunkeld,  for  instance,  may  have  a 
breeding'  population  of  six  pairs,  yet  the  summer  count  of  moulting 
males  (and  probably  non-breeding  females)  may  reach  seventy; 
Lintrathen  loch,  with  a similar  breeding  population,  may  have  a 
count  of  two  hundred.  The  June/July  peaks  in  the  plot  for  the 
Forfar  group  of  lochs,  and  for  Thriepley,  seem  to  mark  this  type 
of  movement.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  males  linger  on 
the  chosen  lochs.  As  mentioned  above,  the  females  are  occupied 
with  the  brood  until  mid-July  at  least,  and  only  after  that  will 
commence  the  moult  occupying  four  weeks  or  so.  The  earlier 
departures  during  August  must  consist  of  males  for  the  most  part 
as  the  females  will  then  be  incapable  of  flight. 

As  a final  note,  the  1951  and  1952  records  continue  to  show  the 
marked  increase  of  females  found  on  tidal  water,  and  the  future 
trends  on  the  Tav  Estuary  will  be  watched  closelv. 
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THE  HOVERING  OF  THE  WHEATEAR. 

BY 

P.  J.  CONDER. 


[Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Field  Studies). 

This  short  paper  is  prompted  by  a note  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  113) 
summarising  observations  by  L.  W.  Hayward  on  a Wheatear 
[CEnanthe  oenanthe)  hovering  during  sexual  display.  In  that  note, 
a male  Wheatear  is  recorded  performing  its  display  flight,  sud- 
denly stopping  to  hover  about  10  feet  above  ground,  and  then 
dropping  to  the  ground  to  continue  the  “normal”  display.  The 
hovering  was  repeated  three  times  before  the  female  flew  off, 
leaving  the  male  alone.  It  is  also  stated  that  hovering  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recorded  as  part  of  the  sexual  flight. 

It  seems  worth  while  reviewing  previously  published  records  and 
my  own  records  collected  during  an  intensive  six-year  study  of  the 
Wheatear  on  Skokholm,  and  then  of  more  value  to  view  this 
behaviour  against  a background  of  numerous  records  rather  than 
to  give  a new  interpretation  for  every  isolated  record. 

As  a rule,  the  Wheatear  hovers  10-15  f<^ct  above  ground,  but  up 
to  30  feet  has  been  seen,  with  rapidly  and  continually  beating 
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wing's  without  changing  its  position  relative  to  the  ground  for 
anything  up  to  lo  seconds  before  either  descending  to  the  ground 
or  changing  position : an  action,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  the  hover- 
ing of  the  Kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus).  The  legs  frequently 
dangle  below  the  body.  In  the  song  flight  the  wings  do  not  beat 
continuously  so  that  at  the  peak  of  the  flight  the  Wheatear  tends 
to  dance  up  and  down.  This  description  of  hovering  is  based  on 
all  the  published  descriptions  that  I have  been  able  to  find  and 
also  my  own  notes.  The  published  interpretations  of  this  behaviour 
suggest  that  hovering  is  used  either  for  observation  of  potential 
and  actual  predators,  for  procuring  food,  as  a part  of  the  sexual 
display,  as  a result  of  “sheer  exuberance”,  or  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

I think  it  would  be  best  to  review  the  published  records  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  display.  I will  therefore  start  by 
mentioning  the  main  circumstances  in  which  hovering  was  con- 
sidered to  be  used  for  observing  potential  or  actual  predators. 
Thomas  (1921)  saw  several  times  both  male  and  female  Wheatears 
hovering  about  10  feet  above  ground.  He  asks,  “Is  it  some  kind 
of  nuptial  display  . . . ?”  Cox  (1921)  answering  this  note  says 
that  on  May  26th,  1903,  he  watched  male  and  female  Wheatears 
“hovering  in  a curious  manner”.  After  watching  through  strong 
glasses  he  was  able  to  make  out  a grass  snake  which  was  the  object 
of  their  attentions.  He  writes,  “They  kept  fluttering  up  two  or 
three  feet  and  down,  almost,  but  not  quite  on  to  it.”  Thomas 
(1922)  says  that  he  had  ample  confirmation  that  Cox’s  explanation 
was  the  correct  one  and  goes  on  to  record  that  he  watched  a pair 
of  Wheatears  hovering  and  eventually  he  saw  that  they  were 
hovering  near  a weasel.  He  also  records  that  another  pair  of 
Wheatears  “came  to  help  drive  the  weasel  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  first  pair”.  He  also  suggests  that  in  his  original  note  the 
Wheatears  were  probably  mobbing  stoats  “for  there  are  great 
numbers  of  these  pests  to  be  found  there”.  Cornish  (1947)  records 
a cock  Wheatear  hovering  near  a Kestrel  perched  in  a bush  when 
fledged  young  Wheatears  were  about. 

A second  interpretation  of  hovering  is  that  it  is  used  for  feeding. 
Gordon  (1942)  records  hovering  as  a means  of  procuring  food.  He 
says  that  a Wheatear  was  hovering  at  30  feet.  “Seeing  an  insect 
it  dived  to  the  ground,  but  at  once  was  in  the  air  again.  . . .” 
Pounds  (1942)  also  records  a Wheatear  hovering  and  he  says  that 
each  time  it  dropped  it  picked  something  off  the  grass.  William- 
son (1949),  while  discussing  hovering  and  reviewing  other  records, 
considers  that  “in  many  cases  it  was  obvious  that  hovering  was 
practised  as  an  aid  to  hunting,  the  birds  swooping  quickly  to  the 
ground  to  pick  up  food”.  David  J.  Low  {in  Hit.)  records  a female 
Greenland  Wheatear  on  May  9th,  1951,  hovering  over  the  ground 
and  then  dropping  into  the  grass  where  it  would  pick  up  something 
and  then  hop  to  the  nearest  lump  of  earth  or  stone  from  where  it 
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would  lly  up  and  hover  again.  Several  times  it  landed  without 
picking  at  anything.  Several  of  my  own  records  refer  to  birds 
dropping  to  the  ground  to  pick  up  food  after  they  have  been 
hovering. 

A third  group  of  authors  suggests  that  hovering  might  be  part 
of  the  sexual  or  courtship  displays.  Grilliths  (1943)  saw  a male 
rise  from  and  return  to  a certain  rock  and  a female  was  near-by, 
and  L.  W.  Hayward’s  note  quoted  earlier  in  this  paper  is  a second 
instance,  although  in  this  note  it  is  suggested  that  hovering  is  only 
part  of  the  display  and  not  a complete  display. 

The  last  group  of  interpretations  says,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, that  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  this  hovering  other 
than,  in  one  case,  “sheer  exuberance’’  (Williamson,  1949).  I 
think  that  all  my  own  records  were,  at  first,  placed  under  this 
category.  It  is  true  that  at  times  the  birds  after  hovering  sud- 
denly dropped  to  the  ground  and  picked  up  food,  but  I do  not 
think  that  I have  seen  hovering  primarily  used  for  foraging. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  two  points  about  the  records  of  hover- 
ing. One  is  that  there  are  so  far  no  records  of  young  birds 
hovering,  and  secondly,  most  of  the  records  refer  to  May  and  June 
with  only  two  in  July.  This  suggests  to  me  that  hovering  is  not 
primarily  used  for  procuring  food,  and  although,  at  first  sight,  it 
lends  support  to  the  interpretation  that  liovering  is  some  form  of, 
or  has  some  connection  with,  courtship,  I rather  think  that  it  is  the 
connection  with  breeding  territory  that  is  important. 

I have  said  that  most  of  my  own  records  suggested  that  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  hovering.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  was 
obvious  that  I was  the  cause  of  alarm  and  that  birds,  male  and 
female,  hovered  over  me  or  my  assistant  as  we  went  to  the  nest  to 
weigh  the  nestlings.  This  usually  occurred  when  the  nest  was  in 
bracken  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  adults  to  see  what  we 
were  doing  unless  they  were  above  us.  In  this  position,  about 
10  feet  above  us,  they  would  hang  calling  the  “weet’’  alarm  notes 
and  showing  off  the  dark  grey,  almost  black,  bar  on  the  under- 
wing. It  was  these  records  which  suggested  to  me  that  hovering 
was  really  used  for  observing,  and  that  all  my  own  records  were  in 
fact  records  of  Wheatears  watching  me. 

The  Wheatear  is  very  shy.  Normally  it  lives  in  open  country 
and  has  a large  territory  with  a radius  of  as  much  as  100  yards 
from  the  nest.  It  becomes  aware  of  intruders  at  ver}'  great  dis- 
tances and  of  human  intruders  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  territory 
and  some  time  before  the  human  is  aware  of  the  Wheatear.  The 
bird  stands  perhaps  on  the  open  ground  in  a very  erect  posture. 
It  may  stand  in  a prominent  position  on  top  of  a stone,  rock  or 
wall,  or  it  may  “hide’’  or  at  any  rate  crouch  so  that  only  the  top 
of  the  head  and  the  eye  are  visible.  If  the  intruder  is  passing 
through  the  territory  and  goes  out  of  sight  behind  some  large 
obstacle  then  very  often  the  Wheatear  flies  up  until  it  can  see  over 
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the  obstacle  and  there  hovers  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  intruder. 

In  1949,  I was  watching,  from  a hide,  a pair  which  was  nesting 
on  the  south  side  of  a knoll.  People  used  to  pass  through  the 
territory  from  south  to  north  and  very  often  the  adult  birds  flew 
up  and  hovered,  presumably  to  watch  the  people  leaving  the  terri- 
tory. On  another  occasion,  I turned  round  to  look  back  the  way 
I had  come  and  a Wheatear  was  hovering  over  some  flat  ground 
beyond  a strip  of  bracken.  Persumably  it  was  watching  me.  If 
it  had  been  on  the  ground  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  me 
because  of  the  bracken  and  there  was  nothing  prominent  on  which 
it  could  perch  to  watch  me. 

To  conclude,  I would  suggest  that  the  Wheatear  hovers  primarily 
to  observe  actual  and  potential  predators,  under  which  heading- 
might  perhaps  be  grouped  bird-watchers.  It  also  apparently 
hovers  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  but  I con- 
sider that  some  of  the  published  records  of  the  Wheatear  hovering 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  have  been  misinterpreted ; that 
the  bird  was  in  fact  observing  the  observer  and  while  doing  so 
happened  to  notice  food  and  obtained  it. 

I do  not  consider  that  hovering  is  used  as  part  of  the  sexual  or 
courtship  display  in  the  sense  that  hovering  has  some  sexual 
significance.  Hovering  may  occur  as  an  incidental  part  of  the 
display  in  the  same  way  that  birds  may  occasionally  pick  up  food 
during  sexual  and  courtship  display.  This  I think  applies  to 
Hayward’s  record  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and 
also  to  Griffiths’  record.  Similarly,  I do  not  think  that  “sheer 
exuberance’’  is  a cause  of  hovering. 

I feel  certain  that  in  practically  all  cases  where  there  has  been 
no  obvious  reason  for  hovering,  the  observer  has  failed  to  realise 
that  he  is  not  possessed  of  a Perseus’  cap  of  invisibility  and  that 
the  Wheatear  becomes  alarmed  and  watches  the  bird-watcher  for, 
at  times,  distances  of  as  much  as  100  yards. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LV.  LESSER  KESTREL. 

Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster. 

(Plates  17-19). 

With  a photograph  of  the  Kestrel,  by  G.  K.  Yeates,  for 

COMPARISON. 

(Plate  20). 

The  Lesser  Kestrel  (Fcdco  naumanni)  is  a smaller,  more  lightly 
built  and  more  brightly  coloured  edition  of  the  Kestrel  [F.  tinnun- 
cidus)  with  even  less  difference  in  size  between  the  sexes.  As  in 
the  commoner  species,  the  male  has  bluish-grey  head,  rump  and 
tail,  the  last  with  a broad  black  band  near  the  pale  tip  (plates  16 
and  17),  and  reddish  back,  but  the  grey  parts  are  much  bluer,  and 
the  mantle  a brighter  and  richer  red,  while  the  buff  under-parts 
have  in  some  lights  a noticeably  pinkish  tinge.  More  definite 
physical  differences  from  the  Kestrel  are  a large,  bluish  patch  on 
the  secondaries,  and,  as  can  well  be  seen  when  the  male  in  plates 
17  and  18  is  compared  with  the  male  Kestrel  in  plate  20,  a com- 
plete lack  of  the  latter’s  black  spots  on  the  back  and  scapulars,  as 
well  as  a less  extensive  moustachial  stripe.  In  addition,  and  this 
is  also  shown  in  plate  17,  the  claws  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel  are 
usually  whitish.  The  female,  with  rufous  upper-parts  barred  black 
is  even  more  similar  to  the  female  Kestrel,  but  the  colouring  is 
cleaner,  and  the  moustache  tends  to  be  smaller  and  the  barring' 
finer.  None  of  these  characters,  however,  is  of  much  value  unless 
a close  view  is  obtained,  and  of  more  help  in  distinguishing  this 
species  are  its  gregarjousness,  its  bolder  approach  to  man  and 
man’s  dwellings  (it  is  therefore  easier  to  watch  at  close  range), 
and  its  higher-pitched  and  chattering  call  much  more  frequently 
uttered.  Numbers  may  be  observed  at  the  breeding-sites  or  hawk- 
ing together  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  they  will  appear  in 
towns  and  villages,  where  one  may  perhaps  be  seen  clinging  to  the 
wall  of  a building  and  chattering  noisily. 

The  Lesser  Kestrel  has  a somewhat  patchy  breeding  distribu- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  islands,  and  thence  it 
extends  eastwards  across  Asia  (another  race).  Undoubtedly  it 
is  overlooked  in  parts  of  its  range — for  example  in  France,  in 
Provence,  it  was  only  first  recorded  nesting  in  1947  by  A.  Rivoire 
(1947,  L’Oiseau  et  R.F.O.,  vol.  xvii,  no.  i;  1950,  ibid.,  vol.  xx, 
no.  i)  in  the  old  ruins  of  L’Abbaye  de  Montmajour,  near  Arles,  but 
it  had  clearly  been  nesting  for  many  years.  Subsequently  it  was 
found  breeding  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Montagues  de 
Lanqon,  just  south  of  Salon,  about  23  miles  away.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  ease  with  which  a critical  species  can  be  long 
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Lksskr  Kestkei.  {Falco  nauiucwui). 

Adi'et  m.u.e  at  entrance  to  nest. 

L’.Vbbave  de  Mont.majoor,  near  .\ri.es,  France.  May,  k)5;v 
{Phofograpbcd  by  C.  C.  Doncaster). 

The  general  colouring,  including  the  blue  head  and  the  hr'oad  lilack  suljterminal 
band  on  the  blue-grey  tail,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  male  Kestrel  {Falco 
tiiiminciilus),  but,  as  is  well  shown  here,  the  back  and  scapulars  of  this  species 
are  quite  un-spotted  (ccm|)are  plate  20).  Note  also  the  whitish  chaws  and  the  less 
well  developed  moustachial  stripe. 

(.see  page  80). 
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Lkssick  Ki'.stkki,  (Falco  luniimniui). 

Ain  i.r  M\i.r;  at  knikancI';  to  nicst. 

I^'Ahbavic  oh  Montmajoi'b,  nicak  Aki.ias,  ImvANCi;.  May,  h)5,v 
{ I’ll olot^niph I’d  by  ('.  ( '.  DoNcas'I'Hk)- 

The  nrsiin}<-siti.‘  is  a tvpiral  one,  tln'  scrapr  liaviiif<  Ikm-h  niadr  insidi’  a Imlr  in  an 
old  wall.  'I'his  species  is  much  less  inclini.'d  than  the  Kestrel  (balco  liiwinu  uliis) 
to  nest  on  o|)i‘n  ledf>es.  These  birds  are  marki-dly  f^nwarious  and  usually  breed 
in  coloTiies.  Thi’  nest  here  contained  lour  efif<s.  The  hole  on  the  ri^ht  (better 
seen  in  plate  17)  was  occu|)ied  by  a p.'iir  of  'I'rei'  Sparrows  (/'u.v.vcr  iiniiiltiiuis), 

then  in  the  coursi-  ol  building'. 

(sei'  paf<e  So). 


Nkstinc-sitks  oi'  the  I.Iossick  Ivestrei.  {h'alco  miuuiaiiui). 

I'ppER : The  ri  ins  of  L’AI}H.\^  E ni;  Montmajoi  r,  near  Ari.es,  France. 
L(j\ver  : The  Montac.nes  di-:  La.\\'on,  soi  tii  oi'  .Sai.on,  F'rance. 
(Pholo^raplicd  by  (>.  K.  \’icates). 

The  Lesser  Keslrel  was  lirst  found  breeding  in  i’rovence,  France,  in  1047  (see 
page  80)  at  Montmajour,  but  liad  cle.arly  been  nesting  there  for  some  years. 
•Subsequently  it  was  found  breeding  in  consideraljle  numbers  in  the  Montagnes 
de  Lanyon.  Tliese  may  be  regarded  as  lv|)ical  brecding-iiabitats  of  the  species. 
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i'vi-;sTUHi.  (Falco  Ihiuinu'ulu.s). 

■Mai.h  c.vkkvinc,  i.i/.Aun  to  vorsc.  in- nkst.  Bkuksiiiri;,  Ianc.i.ano. 
{I’lioloi^raplicd  hy  (i.  K.  N'kait.s). 

In  j<i‘n('ra]  coinurinjA  the  ixi'strci  and  liii’  Lcssrr  Krstrid  arc  voi-\-  similar,  hut,  as  can 
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overlooked  by  confusion  with  a very  similar,  more  probable 
kindred  species. 

Plate  19  illustrates  these  two  French  sites,  typical  breeding- 
habitats  of  the  Lesser  Kestrel,  one  old  ruins  and  the  other  a rocky 
cliff.  In  such  places  these  birds  breed  in  crevices  and  holes  (plates 
17  and  18),  making  their  scrapes  well  inside  for  they  are  addicted 
to  much  less  open  sites  than  those  used  by  Kestrels.  Usually  they 
nest  in  colonies,  frequently  of  15-30  pairs  and  sometimes  rather 
more.  Old  buildings  are  often  shared  with  pigeons  and  sparrows 
— a typical  association  is  indicated  by  the  hole  shown  on  the  right 
of  plates  17  and  18  that  was  occupied  by  a pair  of  Tree  Sparrows 
{Passer  montanus).  The  Lesser  Kestrel  normally  lays  4 or  5 eggs 
which  are  rather  paler  and  much  yellower  than  those  of  the  Kestrel. 

Though  lizards  and  small  mammals  are  occasionally  taken  for 
food,  these  do  not  form  a major  part  of  this  bird’s  diet,  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  the  Kestrel.  The  feeding-habits  of  the  two  species 
are  in  fact  very  different,  for  the  Lesser  Kestrel  is  almost  entirely 
insectivorous,  preying  on  locusts,  grasshoppers,  flies,  etc.,  many 
of  which  it  catches  in  the  air,  and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  it  comparatively  seldom  hovers  in  the  way  so  characteristic 
of  the  Kestrel.  With  a diet  thus  dependent  on  large  insects  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the  Lesser  Kestrel  is  not  found  In 
northern  Europe  and  that  it  is  only  a summer-visitor  to  the  southern 
parts  (the  species  winters  in  southern  Africa  and  India).  It  has  in 
fact  only  been  recorded  in  Britain  on  some  14  occasions — almost 
all  adult  males  and  almost  all  before  1910,  which  is  probably  a 
good  Indication  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  isolated  individuals 
of  this  species  in  the  field,  particularlv  without  the  aid  of  a gun. 

I.J.F.-L. 

JUVENILE  MISTLE  THRUSHES  SHOWING 
REPRODUCTIVE  BEHAVIOUR-PATTERNS. 

BY 

Derek  Goodwin. 

It  is  probably  not  unusual  for  young  birds  to  show,  as  a rule  in 
incomplete  form  at  a low  intensity,  patterns  of  behaviour  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  breeding  adult.  This  has  most  commonly 
been  observed  in  species  widely  kept  in  a tame  or  domestic  state. 
Partly  this  may  be  due  to  hypersexuality  in  thoroughly  domesticated 
species,  and  partly  through  captive  birds  having  generally  more 
“time”  for  such  activities  through  not  having  to  find  their  own 
food,  but  mostly,  I think,  it  is  because  they  have  been  more  con- 
sistently observed.  This  account  of  such  behaviour  by  juvenile 
Mistle  Thrushes  (Turdus  viscivorus)  seems  worth  recording  there- 
fore, although  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  be 
rare  in  the  species. 

Three  of  the  birds  in  question  had  been  rescued  from  a deserted 
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nest  and  hand-reared.  Owing'  to  hesitations  on  the  part  of  both 
the  deserting  parents  (or  rather  the  mother,  for  the  father  was  still 
trying'  to  feed  the  nestlings,  but  she  would  no  longer  brood  them) 
and  the  human  rescuer  they  had  twice  been  chilled  to  a cold  and 
moribund  state,  before  they  were  finally  and  irrevocably  taken 
away.  They  were  hand-reared,  together  with  another  one  which 
was  found  apparently  abandoned. 

The  original  rescuer  wished  the  birds  to  be  returned  to  a wild 
life,  so  I had  agreed  to  take  them  over  as  soon  as  they  could  feed 
themselves  and  keep  them  for  a time  in  an  aviary,  before  liberating' 
them. 

They  were  brought  to  me  on  June  25th,  ringed — Pink,  Green, 
Double  Aluminium  and  One-ring — and  put  in  the  shelter  shed  of 
an  aviary.  Pink  was  a larger  and  bolder  looking  bird  than  the 
other  three  and  I suspected  it  Avas  a cock  and  the  others  hens. 

Next  morning  the  partition  was  removed  and  within  a few 
minutes  all  except  Double  Aluminium  had  come  into  the  open  part 
of  the  aviary.  They  came  down  and  fed  from  a dish  of  meal- 
worms. Pink,  after  swallowing  several  mealworms,  collected 
others  until  his  bill  was  full,  in  the  same  manner  as  a thrush 
collecting  food  for  young.  He  flew  restlessly  from  perch  to  perch 
giving  a low,  soft  version  of  the  usual  churring  call.  Each  time 
it  called  Double  Aluminium  answered  from  Avithin  the  shelter. 
After  about  two  minutes  of  this  the  latter  came  out  into  the  open 
part  of  the  aviary,  but  Pink  then  suddenly  SAvalloAved  the  meal- 
Avorms  all  at  once. 

One-ring  flew  on  to  a roughly  saucer-shaped  ledge  of  wire  net- 
ting on  Avhich  was  an  accumulation  of  twigs  and  heather-stems. 
Green  alighted  alongside.  One-ring  then  stepped  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  wire  platform,  among  the  twigs,  and  at  once  began 
to  make  the  typical  movements  of  a building  Passerine  ; picking 
up  twigs  and,  after  lifting  her  head,  thrusting  them  beside  or 
beneath  her  with  the  characteristic  “shuddering”  moA'ement  of  the 
head.  She  also  made  the  nest-shaping  movements  of  wings,  feet 
and  tail,  lowering  the  carpal  joints  (and  raising  the  wings  high 
above  the  back  in  so-doing)  to  mould  the  nest,  whilst  scratching 
backAvards  Avith  the  feet  and  depressing  the  rump  and  tail.  As  if 
excited  by  this  behaviour  Green  picked  up  some  pieces  of  twig  and 
mandibulated  them.  Then  she  flew  to  another  perch,  and  appar- 
ently solicited,  giving  a very  soft,  inward  version  of  the  churring 
call  and  moA’ing  her  wings  in  a manner  that  I noted  as  “inter- 
mediate between  the  typical  wing-flirting  and  shivering”.  (As, 
hoAvever,  this  movement  was  only  once  seen  the  description  may 
not  be  very  accurate.)  Pink  approached,  holding  himself  Avell  up. 
Green  turned  and  gaped  towards  him  and  he  gaped  back  (this  is 
certainly  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a threat  movement  in  Tiirdus), 
then  flew  up  and  mounted  Green  who  thereupon  either  flcAv  or  fell 
off  the  perch,  throwing  them  both  apart. 
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Nest-building'  movements  similar  to  those  described  above  -were 
performed  many  times  in  the  next  fortnight  by  Green,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  One-ring  and  Double  Aluminium.  Neither  of  these 
two  was  ever  seen  to  perform  as  intensely  as  One-ring  had  on  the 
first  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  only  very  limited  periods  were 
spent  watching  them  and  they  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
less  inclined  to  indulge  such  activities  when  observed  than  at  other 
times  as  they  were  becoming  somewhat  less  tame.  Pink  was  never 
seen  to  show  any  such  building  movements.  No  actual  nest — or 
any  semblance  of  one — resulted  from  these  activities,  and  the  birds 
were  never  seen  to  carry  materials  to  the  site,  only  to  “toy”  with 
those  already  there. 

After  I had  kept  them  for  three  weeks  I opened  the  aviary  door. 
They  did  not  come  out  in  the  next  half  hour,  but  by  evening  all 
had  gone  and  never  returned.  Pink  was  seen  two  days  later  feed- 
ing from  a dog’s  dish  in  the  next  garden.  Some  six  weeks  later  I 
saw  him  only  about  one  eighth  of  a mile  away  in  apparently  perfect 
health  and  plumage.  One-ring  was  found  inside  a house  a mile 
away  three  weeks  after  her  liberation.  She  was  very  thin  and 
dirty,  and  having  been  put  in  a cage  with  a large  dish  of  wet  bread 
and  the  whole  placed  in — of  all  unsuitable  places — a window,  had 
done  little  to  improve  her  condition.  Replaced  in  her  old  aviary 
she  rested  for  several  days  in  the  shelter  before  she  ventured  out 
into  the  open  flight  again.  She  fed  well  and  soon  improved  in  con- 
dition. As  she  had  always  been  by  far  the  tamest  of  the  four  and 
had  evidently  not  been  very  successful  when  cast  on  her  own 
resources  I decided  to  keep  her  permanently  captive.  But  as  she 
never  panicked  or  tried  fo  fly  out  of  the  door  if  I entered  the  shelter 
shed  when  she  was  inside,  I grew  careless  about  shutting  it  when 
I went  in  to  feed  her.  With  the  unthinking  folly  that  some  animal 
behaviour  students  fondly  imagine  is  not  shown  by  Homo  sapiens 
I left  the  door  open  one  day  when  I had  with  me  a friend  who  was 
strange  to  the  bird.  As  a result  she  panicked,  dashed  wildly  over 
our  heads  out  of  the  door  and  was  never  seen  again.  Double 
.'-Muminium  and  Green  were  not  seen  at  all  since  they  first  flew 
off  and  it  seems  only  too  likely  that  of  the  four  birds  only  Pink 
survived. 


NOTES. 

Green-winged  Teal  in  Devon. — On  April  26th,  1953,  I saw  a male 
Green-winged  Teal  {Anas  crecca  carolinensis)  on  the  River  Exe, 
near  Topsham,  Devon.  The  broad,  vertical  white  patch  on  the  side 
of  the  breast  showed  very  conspicuously  and  I noticed  this  as  soon 
as  I saw  the  bird  itself.  Apart  from  this  mark  and  the  absence  of 
the  white  horizontal  stripe  on  the  side  the  bird  appeared  to  be 
exactly  like  a male  Teal  {Anas  c.  crecca)  which  was  also  present. 

A good  view  was  obtained  later  in  the  day  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Moore, 
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and  the  following-  day  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  after  which  the  bird  could 
not  be  found.  R.  G.  Adams. 

Moorhen  taking  fish. — On  August  30th,  1953,  we  observed  a 
Moorhen  {Galliniila  chloropus)  take  a fish  from  the  pool  at  Crawley 
Mill,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire.  As  The  Handbook  states  that  fish 
form  about  i per  cent  of  the  food  of  Moorhens,  we  feel  the  occur- 
rence is  worthy  of  note  owing  to  the  size  of  fish  taken.  This  was 
either  a Silver  or  a Bronze  Bream  {Blicca  bjoenika  or  Abramis 
brama)  about  six  inches  long  and  weighing  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  It  was  dragged,  still  struggling,  from  the  water  by  its 
tail  on  to  a thick  bed  of  persicaria  where  the  bird  pecked  it 
repeatedly  until  it  was  dead  or  stunned.  The  Moorhen  continued 
to  peck  it  and  eat  pieces  of  its  flesh  and  was  still  doing  so  when  we 
left  after  watching  for  about  five  minutes. 

F.  C.  Gribble  and  E.  G.  Eeles. 

Barn  Owls  roosting  on  stumps  in  a reed-bed. — Previous  records 
have  'been  published  of  Barn  Owls  [Tyto  alba)  roosting  in  conifers 
[antea,  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  go,  180),  but  I have  seen  no  mention  of  this 
species  roosting  in  reed-beds.  On  September  22nd,  1948,  I found 
two  birds  roosting  on  low  stumps  in  high  reeds  at  Seaton  Burn, 
Northumberland.  John  Ash. 

Comatose  condition  of  Little  Owl. — At  Downton,  Wiltshire,  on 
the  evening  of  June  29th,  1952,  I saw  an  almost  fully  grown  nest- 
ling Little  Owl  [Athene  noctua)  run  into  a hole  at  the  base  of  a 
tree.  On  feeling  inside  the  hole  I drew  forth  what  was  apparently 
a dead  bird,  which  I put  aside  and  searched  again  for  the  live  one. 
As  there  was  no  other  bird  in  the  hole,  I was  most  surprised  to 
find  the  nestling  I had  seen  had  died  so  suddenly.  I examined  it 
more  closely.  It  appeared  quite  limp,  its  eyes  were  shut,  its  feet 
drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  a bird  which  has  died  naturally,  its 
head  was  drawn  in  and  all  its  feathers  relaxed.  By  the  appearance 
of  its  eyes  I realised  it  was  not  dead,  so  ringed  it  and  replaced  it 
at  the  mouth  of  its  hole.  After  about  five  minutes  it  suddenly 
jumped  up  and  ran  in. 

I could  see  no  way  in  which  it  could  have  injured  itself  during 
the  brief  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between  my  seeing  it  and 
handling  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  had  entered  a coma- 
tose state  similar  to  that  recorded  in  other  species  [antea,  vols. 
xxviii,  p.  368;  xlii,  p.  216;  xliii,  pp.  252-254),  though  I have  no 
previous  records  of  this  phenomenon  from  any  of  the  other  broods 
of  this  species  which  I have  handled.  John  Ash. 

Bee-eater  in  Kent. — On  May  15th,  1953,  while  driving  my  car 
along  a country  lane  on  the  outskirts  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  I had  a 
good  view  of  a Bee-eater  [Merops  apiaster)  that  suddenly  dashed 
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across  the  road  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  me,  closely  followed 
by  a Starling"  [Sturnus  vulgaris)  that  appeared  to  be  pursuing  it. 
It  was  raining  at  the  time  and  the  colours  did  not  show  up  particu- 
larly brightly,  but  sufficiently  for  me  to  see  the  brown  on  the  back. 
The  bird  was  flying  with  very  rapid  wing  beats  and  made  one 
characteristic  twisting  dive,  while  the  long,  pointed  central  tail 
feathers  were  easily  seen,  as  well  as  the  long  pointed  wings.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  species  in  S.W.  Europe. 

Jeffery  G.  Harrison. 

Spray-bathing  by  Swallows. — On  December  24th,  1952,  at  the 
Victoria  Falls,  Southern  Rhodesia,  at  least  20  Swallows  (Hirundo 
riistica)  were  observed  flying  in  the  great  clouds  of  spray  which 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  They  were  flying  just 
above  ground  level  above  the  deep  gorge,  where  the  spray  was  as 
thick  as  a very  heavy  drizzle.  Occasionally  a bird  was  seen  to 
shiver  its  wings  whilst  in  flight,  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  would 
when  bathing  in  water. 

On  a small  dead  tree  30  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  about 
20  more  Swallows  were  preening  and  sun-bathing  in  the  hot  sun. 
Further  observation  revealed  that  the  birds,  after  flying  in  the 
spray,  flew  to  this  tree  looking  very  wet  and  bedraggled,  in  order 
to  dry-out  and  preen.  L.  S.  Taylor. 

Carrion  Crow  alighting  on  water, — On  September  28th,  1948,  at 
Gosforth  Park,  Northumberland,  whilst  I was  watching  a Carrion 
Crow  [Coruus  corone) — incidentally,  a pied  bird — it  flew  across  to 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  alighted  on  the  surface  for  a few 
seconds,  where  it  was  seen  to  drink.  John  i\SH. 

Blackbird  removing  Dunnock’s  nest  built  in  its  own  almost 
complete  one. — On  March  i6th,  1952,  I found  a Blackbird’s 
[Turdus  merula)  nest  being  built  at  Hainault,  Essex  ; and  by  March 
20th  it  was  nearly  completed.  Two  days  later  it  was  discovered 
that  a Dunnock  {Prunella  modularis)  had  commenced  to  build  its 
own  nest  within  that  of  the  Blackbird.  By  April  2nd  the  Dun- 
nock’s nest  was  almost  complete  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
Blackbird  had  deserted.  However,  the  next  day  the  female  Black- 
bird began  to  remove  the  Dunnock’s  nest  piece  by  piece,  carrying 
the  material  several  yards  before  dropping  it.  By  April  12th  the 
Blackbird  had  finished  its  own  nest  and  laid  its  first  egg;  a brood 
of  two  was  eventually  reared.  M.  R.  Chettleburgh. 

Wheatears  in  mid-Atlantic — On  September  i6th,  1949,  I was 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Midway  Region  of  the  N.  Atlantic, 
1,303  miles  out  of  Southampton  at  noon  (49°  22'  N.,  34°  15'  W.). 
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At  08.50  hours  I saw  a small  bird,  which  later  proved  to  be  a 
W'heatear  [QLnanthe  oeiianthe),  flying  round  the  ship.  It  seemed 
rather  larger  than  the  Wheatears  I knew  in  Hampshire  and  Essex. 
Later  in  the  day  I saw  two  Wheatears,  but  one  was  blown  off 
downwind.  I saw  none  for  the  next  two  days,  but  on  the  19th 
had  a brief  glimpse  of  a bird  which  I thought  was  a Wheatear. 
We  were  then  five  miles  off  Halifax.  Clive  E.  Goodwin. 

[D.  W.  Snow  has  recently  published  a short  paper  on  “The 
migration  of  the  Greenland  ^\d^eatear’’  [Ibis,  vol.  95,  pp.  376-378), 
in  which  he  gives  references  to  a number  of  Wheatear  records  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  in  autumn,  and  a few  in  spring.  All  those  sub- 
specifically  identified  have  been  of  the  Greenland  race  (CE.  ce. 
leiicorrhoa). — Eds.  ] 


REVIEWS. 

Fugletrcekket  og  dels  Gdder.  By  Finn  Salomonsen.  (Copenhagen,  1953). 
pp.  224  (Danish  text),  60  figures,  16  photographs. 

This  well-compiled  handbook  might  almost  be  described  as  a second  edition  of 
the  author’s  very  successful  Fiigletra'kket  over  Danmark.  Like  its  predecessor 
— -now  out  of  print — it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  migration; 
but  it  must  not  be  relegated,  for  that  reason,  to  the  category  of  “popular  bird- 
books’’,  and  even  the  more  advanced  student  will  find  it  valuable  as  a summary 
of  recent  research.  His  opening  chapter  Dr.  Salomonsen  devotes  to  a concise, 
but  most  interesting,  account  of  migrations  amongst  animals  other  than  birds 
— a welcome  feature  lacking  in  Fugletrcekket  over  Danmark . Then  comes  a 
short  historical  review,  in  which  due  tribute  is  jiaid  to  Fagle-Clarke  as  “one  of 
the  fathers’’  of  this  particular  branch  of  ornithology,  with  a reminder  that 
those  early  pioneers  included  two  of  the  author’s  countrymen,  Liitken  and 
Winge.  It  is  claimed — and  not  without  justice — that  nowhere  has  migration 
been  so  consistently  and  systematically  studied  as  in  Denmark;  but  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  enormous  material  there  assembled  still 
awaits  final  analysis.  Succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the  differences  between 
migratory  and  other  species;  migration-routes;  the  .speed  of  migrants  and  the 
heights  whereat  they  travel,  the  relation  of  moult  to  migration,  light  and 
migration,  and  the  movements  of  flightless  Isirds;  the  effects  of  external  condi- 
tions; the  irregular  movements  of  those  species  known  as  “ Invasionsfugle’’ 
(“Invasion-Birds”),  such  as  the  Waxwing;  orientation;  and  physiology.  Con- 
siderations of  space  forbid  a detailed  notice  of  these;  but  all  merit  commenda- 
tion, those  on  “Invasionsfugle”  and  physiology  especially  so.  Under  the 
heading  of  “The  origin  of  Migration”  (“Traekkets  Oprindelse”)  Dr.  Salomonsen 
discusses,  critically  but  fairly,  the  various  theories  advanced  in  the  past.  The 
more  specialised  chapters  are  followed  by  a systematic  list  of  the  commoner 
Danish  birds,  with  notes  on  status,  migratory  movements,  and  the  recovery 
of  ringed  birds;  up  to  two  pages  being  devoted  to  the  better-known  species  such 
as  the  Black-headed  Gull. 

.Supplementing  the  text  are  sixty  maps  and  diagrams  reproduced  from  other 
works,  some,  perhaps,  on  rather  too  small  a scale.  The  sixteen  photographic 
illustrations  have  been  judiciously  selected;  some  of  these,  too,  appear  to  have 
suffered  in  reproduction. 

Fugletrcekket  og  dets  Gadcr  fully  maintains  the  high  standard  achieved  in 
Fugletrcekket  over  Danmark,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  as  widely  appreciated. 

IT  M.  S.  Bl.uk. 
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riie  Loudon  Bird  Report,  No.  i6,  1951.  ) Both  edited  by  G.  E.  Manser 

The  London  Bird  Report,  No.  i~,  1952.  | and  N.  J.  P.  M'adley. 

^Obtainable  from  H.  A.  Toombs,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  Cromwell 
Road,  S.W.7).  2S.  6d. 

Bird  Lije  in  the  Royal  Parks.  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Bird  Sanctuaries 
in  the  Royal  Parks,  England  and  Wales,  1951-52.  H.M.S.O.  2S.  6d. 
Ornitiiologically,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  metropolis  is  becoming 
increasingly  unwieldy  and  difficult  to  handle.  Something  like  350  observers 
now  contribute  notes  to  The  London  Bird  Report,  and  duplication  of  initials 
has  to  be  prevented  by  such  strange  devices  as  “JFld”.  This  intensive  cover- 
age by  observers  of  varying  competence  creates  such  situations  as  the  Editors 
describe  for  a small  reservoir  where  an  observer  reported  an  unmistakable 
Red-throated  Diver  with  slim  outline,  speckled  back  and  upward  slanting 
lower  mandible.  Subsequent  observers,  however,  were  impressed  by  the  thick 
neck,  plain  back,  darker  than  the  head,  and  lack  of  upturn  in  the  bill  which 
clearly  indicated  a Black-throated.  Finally  an  observer  who  claimed  familiarity 
with  both  Red-throated  and  Great  Northern  described  an  undoubted  Great 
Northern.  There  was  no  evidence  of  more  than  a single  bird,  and  almost 
certainly  two  of  the  three  identifications  were  mistakes  about  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  Editors  do  well  to  print  this  sobering  account. 

-Another  complication  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  area,  outrunning  the 
map-makers.  Few  people  realise  how  many  inland  waters,  often  of  consider- 
able area  are  being  formed  round  London;  the  1952  Great  Crested  Grebe 
Census  of  the  London  N.FI.S.  area  involved  visiting  about  170  waters,  no  less 
than  89  of  which  were  found  to  harbour  this  space-loving  species,  all  within 
the  20-mile  radius  from  St.  Paul’s.  Six  counties  are  involved,  of  which  Kent 
and  Essex  now  themselves  possess  strong  ornithological  societies  collaborating 
over  borderline  problems,  as  also  does  the  older-established  Hertfordshire 
N.H.S.  and  the  Royal  Parks  Sanctuaries  Committee  which  (except  for  a brief 
list  from  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight)  is  wholly  concerned  with  open  spaces  in 
Inner  or  Outer  London,  now  including  in  its  scope  some  L.C.C.  parks  such  as 
Battersea,  Holland  Park  and  Hampstead  Heath,  blntil  recently  an  interesting 
but  overlapping  annual  summary  of  “The  birds  of  Inner  London’’  used  also  to 
appear  in  British  Birds,  but  this  was  brought  to  a close  after  the  appearance  of 
the  important  summary  and  review  by  S.  Cramp  and  W.  G.  Teagle  of  “The 
birds  of  Inner  London,  1900-1950’’  (antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  433-456).  To  complete 
the  summary  of  L. N.H.S.  ramifications  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Society’s  share  in  the  initiation  and  management  of  Dungeness  Bird  Observa- 
tory well  outside  its  area.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned  the  preparation  of  the 
Society’s  major  survey  of  The  Birds  of  the  London  Area,  igoo-^o,  is  a big  extra 
burden  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  well  over  half  of  it  is  now  in  draft.  It 
is  also  worth  noting  that  The  London  Bird  Report  does  not,  as  the  uninitiated 
might  suppose,  contain  all  the  published  results- of  L. N.H.S.  work  on  orni- 
thology. For  example.  The  London  Naturalist,  No.  32,  for  1952,  the  Society’s 
general  annual  publication,  contains  a detailed  26-page  bird  census  paper  by  Dr. 
Geoffrey  Beven  entitled  “Further  observations  on  the  bird  population  of  an 
oakwood  in  Surrey  (Eastern  Wood,  Bookham  Common)’’,  giving  counts  and 
much  other  valuable  information  for  a 40-acre  woodland  forming  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Society’s  ambitious  long-term  survey  of  Bookham  Common,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  pieces  of  ecological  study  yet 
undertaken  in  this  country.  R.  S.  R.  Fitter’s  “Subject  Index  of  the  Society’s 
Journals,  1914-51’’  also  gives  many  bird  references  and  should  be  an  invaluable 
guide.  Although  classified  as  local  in  character  the  Society’s  operations  are 
comparable  in  scale  and  standard  with  those  of  a national  organisation  in  one 
of  the  smaller  advanced  European  countries. 

The  London  Bird  Report  for  1952  goes  over  to  the  B.O.U.  Check-List  order 
for  scientific  names  and  follows  British  Birds  practice  over  English  names. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  species  were  seen,  against  185  the  previous  )'ear,  but 
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there  were  no  outstanding  rarities  from  a national  standpoint.  Mention  should 
be  made  of : Gannet,  in  Kensington  Gardens;  Garganey,  breeding  in  Surrey, 
and  three  seen  on  Serpentine;  Ferruginous  Duck,  drake  in  Surrey  and  duck  in 
Middlesex;  Long-tailed  Duck,  wintering;  Little  Ringed  Plover,  fifteen  pairs 
nested,  and  one  tried  to  nest  on  Wimbledon  Common;  Woodcock,  at  least  one 
pair  bred  (Surrey);  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  one  trapped  and  ringed  at  Epsom; 
■\vocet,  one  at  end  of  year;  occasional  Kittiwakes  inland;  Stock  Dove  colon- 
ising Inner  London  Parks  as  a breeder;  Short-eared  Owls  wintering,  Mitcham 
Common;  Wryneck,  four  breeding  records;  Stonechat,  four  pairs  bred;  Black 
Redstart,  maintained  breeding  strength;  Marsh  W'arbler,  a pair  bred,  Swans- 
combe  Marshes,  Kent;  Grey  Wagtail,  at  least  nine  pairs  bred,  one  in  the  City 
of  London.  R.  C.  Homes  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  “The  Duck 
Census  in  the  London  Area,  1951-53’’  showing  total  winter  populations  of 
about  4,400  Mallard,  600  Teal,  200  Wigeon,  2,500  Tufted  Duck,  1,000  Pochard, 
150  Goosander  and  nearly  200  Smew,  with  of  course  wide  fluctuations.  There 
is  a thorough  and  interesting  “Report  on  the  bird  population  of  four  gravel  pits 
in  the  London  Area,  1948  to  1951’’,  by  K.  P.  Keywood  and  W.  D.  Melluish. 

Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  here  of  the  London  Bird  Report  for  1951 
which  has  not  previously  been  noticed  in  British  Birds.  In  addition  to  brief 
papers  on  Black  Redstarts  and  Great  Crested  Grebes  in  1951  and  on  “The 
colour-varieties  of  feral  pigeons”  we  note;  Carrion  Crow,  at  least  21  pairs 
bred  or  attempted  to  in  Inner  London;  Starling  Enquiry  ended  in  1952;  a 
square-bracketed  Serin  at  Dollis  Oak  which  might  have  escaped  from  captivity; 
Woodlark,  27  pairs  present  in  breeding  season  and  at  least  17  bred;  Pied 
Flycatcher,  a remarkable  autumn  passage,  15  being  seen  in  Regent’s  Park  on 
September  3rd;  Aquatic  Warbler  at  Perry  Oaks;  Black-eared  Wheatear  in 
Regent’s  Park  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  66-68);  Hoopoe,  three  in  Kent  and 
Surrey  suburbs;  Ferruginous  Duck,  2 drakes,  Kent  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xliv,  pp. 
352-354)  and  another,  Surrey;  Pectoral  Sandpiper  at  Perry  Oaks  (cf.  antea. 
vol.  xlv,  p.  294);  and  four  inland  Kittiwakes. 

The  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Works  Committee  under  Lord  Hurcomb’s 
chairmanship  is  no  longer  being  published  annually,  which  will  be  a source  of 
regret  to  many,  although  the  treatment  of  two  years  at  a time  has  certain 
compensating  advantages  and  the  Committee  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
produce  (in  the  B.O.U.  Check-List  order)  a useful  consolidated  table  of  birds 
either  breeding  or  believed  to  have  bred  or  merely  observed  in  the  London  Royal 
Parks  during  1951-52,  totalling  nearly  130  species;  of  these  Richmond  Park 
alone  accounted  for  over  a hundred  in  both  years.  Although  under  increasing 
pressure  of  space  the  Report  still  has  room  to  preserve  a narrative  form  and  to 
include  a good  deal  of  description  and  some  anecdote,  which  makes  it  easier 
reading  than  the  more  telegraphic  style  of  English  inevitably  adopted  in  most 
Reports,  and  in  our  reviews  of  them.  .\  welcome  innovation  is  the  inclusion 
of  some  L.C.C.  Open  Spaces  and  the  L.C.C.’s  agreement  to  avail  itself  of  the 
Committee’s  specialist  advicq.  This  advice,  which  is  the  Committee’s  primary 
function  in  relation  to  the  Minister  of  Works  must  be  tempered  by  recognition 
that  parks  exist  primarily  for  human  beings  rather  than  for  birds,  but  it  has 
nevertheless  a real  value.  E.M.N. 


Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union,  Ornithological  Report  for  1952  (including  Spurn 
Bird  Observatory).  Edited  by  R.  Chislett,  Brookside,  Masham,  nr.  Ripon, 
Yorks.,  from  whom  obtainable  at  2S. 

Apart  from  rather  over  two  pages  about  .Spurn  Bird  Observatory  which  has 
been  discussed  separately  (antea,  vol.  .xlvi,  pp.  427-428),  this  well-edited  Report 
consists  of  a couple  of  pages  of  introductory  matter  and  about  twenty-one  of 
classified  species  notes  in  small  type,  limited  fairly  strictly  to  status  and  distribu- 
tion and  to  migrations  and  arranged  and  numbered  following  The  Handbook 
order.  It  seems  unnecessary  in  this  case  to  mention  again  the  several  impor- 
tant Yorkshire  rarities  such  as  White-billed  Diver  and  Pallid  Harrier  which 
have  already  been  included  in  Mr.  Chislett’s  Yorkshire  Birds  (reviewed,  antea. 
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vol.  xlvi,  p.  266),  and  have  in  several  cases  been  the  subject  of  special  notes  in 
British  Birds. 

The  extent  to  which  egg-taking  and  persecution  by  keepers  still  distorts  and 
stunts  the  Yorkshire  avifauna  is  illustrated  by  the  surprisingly  small  and  pre- 
carious populations  of  Ravens,  Peregrines  and  Buzzards  in  this  highly  suitable 
county  for  them.  Ravens  can  breed  only  on  the  north-western  fringe,  and  two 
out  of  three  pairs  lost  their  eggs  in  1952  while  the  third  lost  three  out  of  five 
young.  Both  pairs  of  Peregrines  lost  all  their  eggs  in  1952  and  the  only  crumb 
of  comfort  which  the  Report  can  give  is  that  in  1951  one  pair  are  now  known 
to  have  reared  three  young  at  a second  attempt.  Of  two  breeding  pairs  of 

Buzzards  reported,  one  was  robbed  but  the  other  reared  four  young.  The 

prolonged  and  deadly  persecution  of  these  three  species  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
fact  that  none  breed  regularly  except  near  the  Westmorland  border  strongly 
suggests  that  Yorkshire  would  have  lost  all  three  of  them  but  for  frequent 

replacements  from  areas  where  protection  is  more  effective.  It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  this  unhappy  situation  can  be  remedied  before  long.  Meanwhile,  such  a 
county  as  Dorset,  less  than  one-sixth  the  size  of  Yorkshire  and  with  far  fewer 
unpopulated  uplands,  supports  two  or  three  times  as  many  of  the  larger  birds 
of  prey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bempton  “gannetry”  had  its  most  successful 
year,  three  pairs  of  Gannets  having  reared  young,  and  that  the  Garganey  bred 
in  three  localities.  No  doubt  the  editor  has  good  grounds  for  accepting  as 
correct  the  identification  of  very  large  Shearwater  with  dark  wings  and 
back  and  white  underparts”  at  Spurn  on  August  loth  as  a Great  Shearwater, 
but  the  published  details  are  tantalisingly  vague  and  seem  only  too  likely  to 
encourage  those  who  are  prone  to  treat  the  identification  of  shearwaters  off- 
shore more  as  a new  kind  of  guessing  game  than  as  a serious  problem  of 
securing  proof.  The  date  being  so  early  accentuates  the  importance  of  clear 
supporting  data.  The  only  other  criticism  which  seems  called  for  here  is  that 
the  remark  on  two  flocks  of  Woodpigeons  being  seen  coming  in  from  the  sea  at 
Spurn  on  October  28th  being  ‘‘interesting  in  view  of  some  recently  expressed 
doubts  concerning  migration  by  this  species”  seems  to  miss  the  point.  The 
question  is  whether  the  occasional  flocks  of  Woodpigeons  which  cross  our  coasts 
can  be  shown  to  have  come  from  the  Continent,  or  whether  they  were  on  the 
way  from  some  other  part  of  Britain,  and  on  that  point  such  observations  are 
inconclusive.  E.M.N. 


Ornithological  Report  for  Northumberland  and  Durham  for  1952.  (From 
the  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Northumberland,  Durham  ■ and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  X,  No.  3).  Edited  by  G.  W.  Temperley,  Restharrow, 
Stocksfield,  Northumberland.  2S.  6d. 

The  first  8 pages  of  this  Report  are  miscellaneous  and  there  are  43  pages  of 
Species  Notes  arranged  in  the  new  B.O.U.  Check-List  order  (with  rather  less 
summary  treatment  than  is  now  usual),  based  on  records  from  over  150 
observers.  There  are  brief  notes  on  participation  in  eight  national  inquiries, 
apart  from  ringing,  and  on  nesting-box  experiments  in  Forestry  Commission 
plantations  in  Co.  Durham.  Despite  human  disturbance  and  other  difficulties 
the  Gosforth  Park  Bird  Sanctuary  had  a successful  year  with  visits  by  a cock 
Golden  Oriole,  Black  Terns  and  Bewick’s  Swans  and  breeding  by  three  pairs 
of  Long-eared  Owls  and  three  of  Sparrow  Hawks.  We  also  note:  Slavonian 
Grebe  swallowing  9-10  inch  fish;  Bittern  rising  from  bracken  far  from  marsh- 
land during  a pheasant  shoot;  White  Stork  in  May,  Northumberland;  Green- 
winged Teal  in  .A.pril,  Northumberland;  Garganey  breeding  in  Durham;  poor 
numbers  of  wintering  Scaup,  Pochard  and  Long-tailed  Duck  compared  with 
usual,  and  only  a single  Smew;  532  Eider  nests  on  Fames  and  60-70  on 
Coquet  Island;  early  breeding  by  Goosander  in  Coquetdale,  Northumberland; 
68  Grey  Lag  Geese  killed  by  two  shots  of  a punt-gun  out  of  a flock  of 
c.  125  on  Fenham  Flats  on  February  24th — a feat  on  which  comment  would 
be  superfluous;  only  three  Brent  Geese  at  Holy  Island  the  whole  winter  of 
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1951-5^;  Buzzard’s  eggs  robbed  on  Yorkshire  side  of  Teesdale,  apparently  not 
recorded  in  Yorkshire  Report,  and  stated  to  be  first  clutch  in  Teesdale  for 
years;  female  Goshawk  at  Bamburgh,  Northumberland,  in  May;  Montagu’s 
Harrier  breeding  successfully  in  Durham  and  first  recorded  breeding  attempt 
in  Northumberland  this  century;  Black  Grouse  now  almost  extinct  in  Upper 
Coquetdale  where  once  common;  conspicuous  increase  of  Corncrake,  some 
[M-oved  breeding;  Oystercatcher  still  extending  inland  nesting;  Lapwing  census 
on  c.  50  acres  showed  c.  25  pairs  attempted  41  nests,  laying  150  eggs  of  which 
only  68  hatched,  main  losses  being  from  Carrion  Crows  and  Magpies,  with 
some  trodden  on  by  farm  animals;  evidence  of  Northumberland-breeding 
Golden  Plover  beginning  to  winter  locally;  Terek  Sandpiper  in  Durham  (cf. 
anlea.  vol.  xlvi,  p.  188);  Pomarine  Skua  off  Northumberland;  Kittiwake, 
1,351  nests  at  Marsden,  Durham,  with  200  birds  non-breeding  (estimated); 
Arctic  Tern  found  dead  below  Cross  Fell,  far  inland;  two  May  Hoopoes; 
Shore  Larks  in  some  numbers  in  winter  on  coast;  few  Nuthatches  seen,  North- 
umberland, but  several  bred,  Co.  Durham;  Treecreeper  breeding  in  nesting- 
boxes;  January  Northumberland  records  of  Wheatear,  Blackcap  and  probable 
Chiffehaff;  Red-spotted  Bluethroat  and  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  (cf.  antea,  vol. 
xlvi,  p.  220)  caught  and  released;  Arctic  Warbler  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  414- 
415)  on  Holy  Island  and  Yellow-browed  Warbler  near  S.  Shields;  Pied  Fly- 
catcher greatly  increasing  at  Haltwhistle,  Northumberland,  but  decreasing  on 
Forestry  nesting-box  area,  Co.  Durham;  Starling  roosts  estimated  at  over 
500,000  birds,  Co.  Durham,  and  c.  100,000  birds,  Newcastle;  Goldfinch  appar- 
ently increasing,  N.  Northumberland,  but  Twite  and  Siskin  infrequent;  Cross- 
bill breeding;  and  first  Northumberland  .Lapland  Buntings  for  some  years. 

Crane  is  square-bracketed  as  a possible  escape  from  Pippingford  Park 
(Susse.x,  not  Es.sex  as  stated)  where  some  full-winged  birds  had  been  missed; 
one  wonders  why  a reported  White’s  Thrush  avoided  similar  treatment  as  no 
description  is  printed  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  really  experienced  observer 
saw  the  bird,  Imt  presumably  the  editor,  who  has  evidently  been  critical  and 
conscientious,  has  satisfactory  reasons  for  acceptance?  A record  of  shear- 
waters thought  to  be  .Sooty,  and  of  another  lighter  bird  are  rightly  treated  with 
caution,  but  they  at  least  confirm  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by 
thorough  study  of  offshore  shearwaters  on  this  coast.  E.M.N. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Committee:  Twenty-ninth  Report.  Includes 
Report  on  Birds,  igjjj-.jg — by  A.  W.  Boyd,  Frandley  House,  nr.  Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

The  Report  on  Birds,  occupying  68  pages,  has  not  previously  been  noticed 
here  although  of  particular  importance  as  it  covers  the  years  1943-49;  naturally 
enough  greater  detail  is  available  for  the  post-war  years.  Altogether  9 species 
and  5 sub-species  new  to  one  or  both  of  the  counties  are  recorded;  5 (probably 
6)  species  bred  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  is  known;  notable  increase  has 
occurred  in  the  range  of  Nuthatch,  Goldfinch,  Green  and  Lesser  .Spotted  Wood- 
peckers, and  birds  such  as  Buzzard,  Gadwall  and  Garganey  have  been  more 
often  recorded  Ilian  in  the  past.  We  do  not  note  suggestions  of  any  decreases. 
Many  of  the  more  interesting  records  and  rarities  have  already  appeared  in 
British  Birds  and  these  are  not  included  in  the  extracts  given  below. 

■\  Golden  Oriole  in  Lancs.,  May,  1949.  Crossbills  on  several  dates  in  Cheshire 
in  1943,  1947,  1948.  Cirl  Buntings  in  both  counties.  Breeding  of  Nuthatch  is 
reported  in  Lancs,  in  1945  and  1946,  but  this  is  at  variance  with  The  Birds  of 
Lancashire  where  the  recorder  is  stated  to  have  been  unable  to  locate  a pair  in 
1946.  Great  Grey  Shrike  in  Cheshire  early  in  1948.  Waxwings  in  Cheshire 
early  in  1948  and  late  in  1949.  Black  Redstarts  in  both  counties  in  1949. 
Cheshire  Swifts  on  April  loth,  1949,  and  November  2nd,  1948,  are  earlier  and 
later  resjiectively  than  man}-  of  tlie  dates  given  in  The  Handbook.  Buzzard 
may  be  seeking  to  re-establish  itself  in  one  locality.  Mar.sh  Harriers  in  Lancs, 
and  dies.  Ospreys  in  both  counties,  and  several  Hen  Harriers.  Details  are 
given  of  the  strength  of  the  various  heronries  in  each  year.  Bewick’s  Swans 
occurred  in  Cheshire  in  most  winters.  The  headquarters  of  the  White-fronted 
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Goose  in  the  area  is  the  Mersey  estuary,  with  a maximum  of  at  least  4,000;  the 
report  includes  an  article  on  the  geese  of  the  Mersey.  Barnacle  Goose  inland 
in  Cheshire  in  1947  several  occasions,  including  the  suspiciously  early  date 
of  September  21st.  A pair  of  Ruddy  Sheld  Duck  seen  near  Sandbach  in 
August,  1947.  The  Red-crested  Pochard  at  Rostherne  (vide  antea,  vol.  xliii, 
p.  20)  occurred  in  February,  1948  (not  1949).  Long-tailed  Ducks  reported  on 
two  dates  both  in  Lancs,  and  Cheshire.  Leach’s  Petrel  in  both  counties. 
Results  of  a census,  perhaps  complete,  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  in  the  breeding 
season,  are  listed  for  each  of  the  four  years  1946-49.  Red-necked  Grebes  in 
Lancs,  and  Cheshire  in  1947  and  in  Cheshire  in  1948.  Black-throated  Diver  in 
Lancs,  in  1943.  Black-tailed  Godwits  are  seen  annually,  sometimes  in  fair 
numbers  (maximum  50  in  April).  There  has  been  an  increase  in  nesting  pairs 
of  Curlew  in  the  Cheshire  plain.  Whimbrel  on  November  24th,  in  addition  to 
normal  passage  dates.  Red-necked  Phalarope  in  Lancs,  in  June  in  two  years. 
.Some  winter  records  of  Common  Sandpiper  in  both  counties.  Wood  Sand- 
piper seen  almost  annually  at  Sinderland,  Cheshire.  The  first  record  of  a Little 
Ringed  Plover  in  Lancs.,  at  Astley  on  May  9th,  is  not  accepted  in  The  Birds  of 
Lancashire-,  the  year  is  not  given  but  should  be  1946.  A Kentish  Plover  in 
Lancs,  in  August,  1947.  Numerous  records  of  Black  Terns  from  both  counties 
in  spring  and  autumn  migrations  of  1946  and  1948.  Inland  records  of  Sandwich 
Tern  in  Lancs.  (October  30th)  and  Cheshire.  Little  Gulls  in  both  counties. 
Some  details  of  breeding  of  Black-headed  Gulls,  including  new  sites.  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  formed  a large  gullery  of  several  hundred  pairs  in  N.E. 
Lancs.  Several  reports  from  both  counties  of  Corncrakes  breeding.  P..-\.D.H. 

The  Essex  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society  Report  for  1952.  Records 
to  G.  A.  Pyman,  32  Hayes  Close,  Chelmsford.  3s. 

This  well-edited  Report  contains  nearly  thirty  pages  of  county  records  classified 
under  species  according  to  the  B.O.U.  Check-List  order.  In  addition  there  are 
lists  of  members  and  of  observers  and  special  notes  on  wildfowl  counts,  migra- 
tion, ringing  recoveries  affecting  Esse.x  and  the  birds  of  an  area  in  central 
C’nelmsford.  .-V  reproduction  of  G.  K.  Yeates’  photograph  of  a Gull-billed  Tern 
incubating  forms  the  frontispiece;  it  is  one  previously  reproduced  in  British 
Birds  (antea,  vol.  xlv,  plate  77).  It  is  noted  that  occasional  use  has  been  made 
of  the  results  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology’s  1952  Survey  of  the  status 
of  30  .selected  species  in  units  of  25  sq.  km.,  ii  such  units  having  been 
worked  in  the  Society’s  area.  For  the  first  time  over  100  observers  sent  in 
observations,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  at  least  10  pairs  of  Stone  Curlews 
nested  in  two  localities  in  the  north-west  of  the  count}',  that  several  pairs  have 
nested  there  for  at  least  twenty  years  and  that  both  Glegg’s  The  Birds  of  Essex 
and  The  Handbook  were  probably  wrongly  informed  in  stating  that  they  had 
ever  ceased  to  do  so.  By  contrast  some  of  the  twelve  species  covered  by  the 
.Society’s  special  three-year  inquiry  with  the  co-operation  of  the  London  Natural 
History  Society  yield  surprisingly  meagre  totals  of  reported  breeding  strength. 
Among  this  group  not  a single  breeding  Woodcock  was  noted,  only  9 or  10 
pairs  of  Snipe  (several  of  which  failed),  only  18-19  pairs  of  Nightjars,  and  one 
pair  of  Stonechats  (only  the  second  record  since  1949). 

The  county’s  heronries,  which  have  often  given  surprises,  ran  true  to  form, 
no  fewer  than  six  previously  occupied  sites  being  abandoned  and  the  whole  loss 
made  up  by  the  two-tree  colony  at  Tollesbury  which  when  counted  had  risen 
to  23  nests  in  one  tree  and  9 in  the  other.  .A,  minimum  of  seven  pairs  of 
Garganey  bred  or  probably  bred,  and  about  twice  as  many  Shoveler;  a gather- 
ing of  544  Shoveler  at  .Abberton  in  October  is  claimed  as  exceptional  for  the 
British  Isles.  Red-crested  Pochards,  not  free  from  doubt  of  being  “escapes” 
also  appeared  at  Abberton,  and  3,870  Pochards  were  counted  there  the  same  day 
as  the  big  total  of  Shovelers.  .A  few  Tufted  Duck  and  Pochard  nested,  and 
outside  the  breeding  season  Eiders  were  seen  in  parties  of  up  to  fifteen,  the 
theory  being  that  these  may  be  birds  from  the  increasing  colony  in  Holland. 
The  largest  count  of  Brent  Geese  was  around  4,000  on  March  i5th-i6tii.  The 
River  Stour  flock  of  Mute  Swans  remained  at  about  500  throughout  the  vear. 
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Comparative  counts  of  Partridges  and  Red-legged  Partridges  showed  that  the 
latter  equalled  or  outnumbered  the  former  only  near  the  coast  in  the  area  of 
the  Blackwater  and  Crouch  Estuaries;  elsewhere  the  Partridge  came  out  at 
3:2  or  even  4:1.  A few  Water  Rails  were  recorded  as  breeding  and,  of 
26  pairs  of  Oystercatchers,  11  were  proved  to  nest.  Numbers  of  wintering 
Turnstones  on  the  Dengie  coast  were  estimated  at  a thousand  or  more,  but 
numbers  of  godwits,  especially  Black-tailed,  were  surprisingly  small.  Winter 
gatherings  of  over  2,000  Knot,  nearly  5,000  Redshank,  and  over  3,000  Dunlin 
are  noted,  while  in  the  breeding  season  in  several  favoured  coastal  areas  Red- 
shank greatly  outnumber  Lapwings  and  are  noted  on  Mersea  Island  as  increasing 
and  breeding  more  frequently  on  cultivated  fields.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
should  only  be  two  Avocet  occurrences  despite  the  large  breeding  colony  near- 
by at  Havergate.  Black-headed  Gulleries  increased.  Horsey  Island  reaching 
c.  1,200  pairs,  but  they  had  little  success,  like  the  terneries  of  which  the  largest 
were  c.  100  pairs  of  Common  Terns  on  Horsey  Island  and  over  70  pairs  of 
Little  Terns  at  Foulness.  Kingfishers  recovered  their  pre-igqy  numbers,  but  no 
Wryneck’s  nests  were  recorded.  Eight  or  more  Hoopoes  in  April-June  formed 
a record  influx  for  the  county.  Woodlarks  continued  increasing.  Wheatears 
could  not  be  found  breeding,  but  some  two  do2en  pairs  of  Whinchats  and  a 
few  Redstarts  were  located.  There  was  only  one  record  of  Firecrest  and  one 
of  Pied  Flycatcher.  The  ringing  of  333  Yellow  Wagtails  at  Abberton  was 
among  several  outstanding  contributions  to  the  ornithology  of  the  county  made 
by  Major-General  C.  B.  Wainwright.  A Woodchat  Shrike  on  June  5th  is 
treated  as  the  second  satisfactory  record  for  Essex.  Seventeen  pairs  of  Haw- 
finches were  located  in  one  area,  but  no  Redpolls  were  traced  breeding.  A 
pair  of  Cirl  Buntings  represented  the  first  satisfactory  record  since  the  Society’s 
formation  in  1949.  Some  details  are  given  of  occurrences'  of  Black-bellied 
Dipper  and  Tawny  Pipit  and  of  breeding  of  Gull-billed  Tern  in  earlier  years, 
already  recorded  in  British  Birds.  This  review  has  been  given  extended  space 
in  order  to  bring  out  how  vigorously  and  successfully  the  Society  is  gathering 
numerical  data  about  the  populations,  breeding  status  and  distributions  of  a 
number  of  the  less  abundant  birds.  Similar  activity  in  all  counties  could 
considerably  add  to  our  knowledge  of  current  trends.  E.M.N. 


The  Kent  Bird  Report,  No.  i,  1952.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Gillham,  99  Hillcrest 

Road,  Orpington,  Kent,  from  whom  obtainable  at  2S.  6d. 

We  warmly  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  much-needed  Report,  which  is 
remarkably  well  edited  and  well  produced  considering  the  limited  time  and 
resources  behind  it.  The  two  dozen  pages  of  species  notes  are  arranged  and 
numbered  in  the  new  B.O.U.  Check-List  order  subject  to  the  changes  in  certain 
names  adopted  in  British  Birds.  It  is  stated  that  as  regards  sight  records  of 
rare  birds  the  .Society’s  requirements  will  be  no  less  than  those  laid  down  in 
our  Editorial  {antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  1-2).  Overlapping  has  been  avoided  by 
excluding  that  part  of  Kent  which  has  long  been  covered  by  the  London 
Natural  History  .Society.  The  Report  contains  a map  of  the  area,  an  account 
of  the  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory  and  its  first  year’s  work,  and  notes  on  the 
recently  formed  Kent  Ornithological  Society  and  a list  of  its  members.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Society’s  fine  start  will  win  it  the  much  increased  support 
which  it  deserves. 

The  more  remarkable  rarities,  having  already  been  recorded  in  British  Birds, 
need  not  again  be  mentioned.  Several  Eiders,  all  exeept  one  female  or 
immatures,  were  recorded,  one  as  far  south  as  Dungeness.  One  Buzzard  was 
shot  and  another  eight  seen  in  November  in  one  area,  but  breeding  has  not  yet 
been  proved  in  the  county.  Peregrines  are  noted  as  having  had  five  occupied 
eyries  along  one  section  of  the  south-east  coast.  Quail  occurred  in  several 
places  in  the  breeding  season.  About  twenty  pairs  of  Oystercatchers  tried  to 
nest.  A pair  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  stayed  some  time  in  N.  Kent  but  breed- 
ing was  not  proved.  At  least  seven  pairs  of  Stone  Curlews  tried  to  breed 
near  Dungeness,  together  with  nearly  twenty  pairs  of  Common  Gulls,  one  of 
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Lesser  Black-backed  and  eighty-four  of  Herring  Gulls,  which  last  lost  over 
500  eggs  apparently  through  raiding  by  Carrion  Crows.  A considerable  passage 
of  Little  Gulls  was  observed  off  Dungeness  in  autumn,  as  many  as  forty  being 
counted  in  one  hour  on  October  25th.  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  both 
bred.  Over  a dozen  Hoopoes  were  noted  and  a pair  of  Golden  Orioles  stayed 
in  the  Canterbury  district.  Reports  from  over  thirty  localities  confirm  that 
Kent  continues  to  be  a stronghold  of  the  Wryneck,  which  bred  in  the  area  of 
Sevenoaks,  Faversham,  Ashford,  Canterbury  and  Maidstone  and  probably 
around  Gillingham,  Whitstable  and  Hythe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  fully  elucidating  the  present  status  of  this  disturbingly 
reduced  species.  Eighty-two  young  Black  Redstarts  were  produced  in  Dover 
alone,  where  a male  ringed  at  Pett  Level  in  Sussex  as  a fledgling  in  1947  was 
trapped  while  breeding.  Half-a-dozen  Firecrests  were  trapped  and  ringed  at 
Sandwich,  and  another  at  Dungeness.  Three  Shore  Larks  and  three  Lapland 
Buntings  were  recorded,  two  of  the  latter  being  trapped  and  ringed  at  Dunge- 
ness. Snow  Buntings  and  Twites  occurred  in  fair-sized  parties.  Interesting 
migratory  movements  were  observed  of  Corvidae  (including  both  Carrion  and 
Hooded  Crows),  tits,  and  large  numbers  of  Woodpigeons  coming  in  from  the 
sea  near  Hythe.  High  Halstovv  heronry  had  113  occupied  nests  and  Chilham  91. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  the  next  Report  could  list  those  species  resident  or  regu- 
larly occurring  in  the  area  which  are  omitted  from  the  present  one.  E.M.N. 

Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Devon  Bird-Watching  and  Preservation  Society, 
1952.  Records  to  F.  R.  Smith,  Telford,  Hill  Barton  Road,  Exeter. 

The  Devon  Society,  with  455  members  at  the  end  of  1952,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  active  of  bird-watching  organisations  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  its  conditions  of  membership  not  merely  require  observance  of  the  Bird 
Protection  laws  but  forbid  divulging  to  collectors  anything  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Society’s  objects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  need  for  such 
“security”  restrictions  in  ornithology  will  not  be  permanent,  but  in  recognising 
it  the  Society  is  only  facing  facts.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the  unfor- 
tunate process  of  ornithological  Balkanisation  to  which  the  county  of  Somerset 
is  subjected,  and  we  again  note  that  W.  Somerset  west  of  the  Wellington- 
Watchet  line  is  covered  by  the  present  report  as  a kind  of  Devon-occupied 
territory  for  purposes  of  species  notes,  although  for  other  purposes  (such  as  the 
useful  county  heronry  census)  it  is  omitted.  Other  special  contributions  are  a 
survey  of  winter  Black  Redstarts  in  1952-53  which  yielded  records  of  a probable 
minimum  of  53  birds,  of  which  34  were  earlier  than  mid-November  and  only 
10  in  December-February.  The  small-scale  Spotted  Flycatcher  enquiry  also 
continues,  and  a pilot  Swallow  Census  over  about  95  sq.  miles  gave  a rough 
average  of  35  pairs  per  sq.  mile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a good 
response  to  the  appeal  to  extend  this  study.  The  Society’s  Wembury  Bird 
Sanctuary  has  been  compulsorily  acquired  by  the  Admiralty,  but  birds  will 
continue  te  be  protected  and  access  granted.  The  Society  also  administers 
Spreacombe  for  the  R.S.P.B.  An  alphabetical  index  is  included  to  assist  those 
who  get  lost  in  the  new  Wetmore  Order  which  has  been  adopted  following  the 
B.O.U.  Check-List.  .\n  Index  to  the  first  twenty  annual  reports  has  been 
compiled  and  is  obtainable  for  is.;  the  indexing  of  such  reports  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  to  search  the  growing  mass  of  literature. 

1952  was  an  outstanding  year  for  Devon  rarities  among  which  the  American 
Robin,  White’s  Thrush,  Red-rumped  Swallow  and  Woodchat  Shrike  on  Lundy 
and  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  at  Wembury  Bird  Sanctuary  have  been 
covered  by  notes  in  British  Birds  during  1953.  We  also  note  the  following  in 
the  Report:  Spoonbills  and  Avocets  wintering  on  the  Tamar  and  other 

estuaries;  a Red-crested  Pochard  in  two  successive  Januaries  on  Tamar  Lake, 
thought  not  to  be  an  “escape”;  a male  Ferruginous  Duck  correctly  described 
from  Tamar  Lake;  up  to  nine  Eiders  in  winter  off  the  Exe,  and  up  to  150 
Red-breasted  Mergansers;  an  immature  Goshawk  in  December  at  Spreacombe; 
a Black  Kite  described  from  Newton  Ferrers  without  square  brackets,  but 
wisely  referred  to  in  the  Foreword  as  a “probable”;  a Kite  over  Totnes;  Black 
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Grouse  “fairly  plentiful”  in  west  Somerset  and  noted  from  several  Dartmoor 
localities;  Spotted  Crake  in  April;  a Moorhen  compelled  to  drop  a dying  Gold- 
crest  from  its  bill;  flocks  of  up  to  about  800  Lapwings,  70  Grey  Plover, 
2-3,000  Golden  Plover,  200-250  Turnstone,  100  Snipe,  3,000  Curlew,  60  Black- 
tailed Godwit,  250  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  500  Redshank,  23  Greenshank,  105 
Knot,  3,000  Dunlin  and  39  Sanderling  give  indications  of  distribution  of  wader 
concentrations;  Common  Sandpipers  wintering;  5 Grey  Phalaropes  together  in 
autumn;  Herring  Gull  nesting  on  a Budleigh  Salterton  chimney;  several  spring 
and  autumn  Little  Gulls;  Kittiwake,  c.  40  pairs  breeding  both  at  Berry  Ilead 
and  Hope’s  Nose;  Sandwich  Tern  arrived  Exe  Estuary,  March  22nd;  c.  40-50 
pairs  Razorbills  and  c.  300  pairs  Guillemots  breeding  on  Berry  Head;  6 spring 
Hoopoes;  flocks  of  c.  50-60  Woodlarks;  Golden  Oriole,  a nesting  record  in  1951 
is  based  on  Dorset  Report,  the  nest  being  actually  in  Devon;  Chough  on  Lundy; 
Stonechat  “much  more  widespread”;  Redstart  breeding  almost  to  Cornwall; 
Marsh  Warbler,  pair  with  young  in  W.  Somerset;  Garden  Warbler  attacking 
])rivet  hawk  moth;  Dartford  Warbler  in  three  localities;  4 Yellow-browed 
^^’arblers;  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  12  m.  off  Start;  and  two  Ortolan  Buntings. 

E.M.N. 

Conrwall  Bird  Watching  and  Preservation  Society,  22nd  Annual  Report,  1952. 
Edited  by  B.  H.  Ryves,  H.  M.  Quick  and  A.  G.  Parsons.  4s.  6d.  Records 
to  :\.  G.  Parsons,  Parc  \'ean,  Redruth. 

The  Cornish  Society  celebrated  its  twenty-first  birthday  in  1952  when  its  total 
membership  reached  546,  a figi^'e  which  in  such  a remote  and  relatively  un- 
])opulous  county  reflects  great  credit  on  Lt.-Col.  and  Mrs.  Ryves  and  its  other 
principal  promoters.  The  British  Birds  coloured  plate  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson’s 
delightful  and  exact  portrait  of  the  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  is  fittingly  repro- 
duced as  a frontispiece. 

Cornish  extreme  rarities  are  an  odd  assortment  of  American  stragglers  such 
as  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  which  are  almost  in  danger  of  becoming  common- 
place, and  lost  wanderers  from  southern  Europe  such  as  Little  Egrets  mixed 
with  such  exciting  and  exceptional  strays  from  south-east  England  as  the 
Nightingale  and  .Stone  Curlew.  Disregarding  this  last  group,  possibly  the  most 
interesting  1952  occurrence  was  a Scops  Owl  near  Helston  on  .September  i6th, 
seen  and  listened  to  in  daylight  at  6.45  p.m.  l)y  R.  G.  Hadden  whose  interesting 
account  of  its  appearance,  actions  and  call  is  wi.sely  reproduced  in  full.  Equally 
vivid  and  satisfactory  is  a note  by  R.  H.  Blair  and  A.  G.  Parsons  on  a Little 
Bittern  in  .\pril,  ljut  this  standard  contra.sts  with  the  sketchy  note  of  a White 
Stork  seen  from  the  train  by  a contributor  whose  initials  do  not  appear  in  the 
initial  list,  and  the  even  more  sketchy  reference  under  “ Mediterranean/N. 
.'Vtlantic  .Shearwater”  simply  stating  that  “a  single  bird,  followed  .shortly  after 
by  a party  of  13,  gave  good  views”.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  read 
what  these  good  views  revealed,  and  .space  could  readily  have  been  saved  by 
cutting  at  least  one  page  out  of  the  long-winded  saga  about  an  Osprey.  The 
description  of  two  sujipo.sed  Kites  at  Mullion  on  some  uncertain  d;ite  in  March- 
.\pril  1952  does  not  carry  conviction.  There  is  a better  description  of  a 
l)ird  accepted  by  the  b'ditors  as  a Lesser  ^'ellowlegs  .seen  on  Sejjtemlier  14th  on 
Par  Beach  by  a single  observer  at  clo.se  range.  T.  J.  W’illcocks,  who  can 
.almost  begin  to  claim  familiarity  with  the  species,  records  his  third  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  on  the  Camel.  A Woodcliat  .Shrike  and  a ^'el low-browed  Warbler 
tire  satisfactorily  described  from  .Scilly,  but  two  Red-headed  Buntings  from 
St.  Agnes  tire  subject  to  the  usual  suspicions  as  to  their  origin.  Little 
Egret  is  recorded  from  the  Camel  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  255). 

Other  interesting  items  are  that  Roseate  Terns  on  .Scilly  had  an  unsuccessful 
nesting  season  althougli  three  to  five  pairs  were  seen;  a “fairly  large  colony” 
of  Manx  Shearwaters  is  reported  on  Bryher;  Puffins  tire  noted  not  to  htive 
ilecreased  without  any  clue  to  the  place  or  date;  a Herring  Gull  nested  for  the 
.second  year  in  succession  on  a Porthleven  chimney-stack;  and  ti  flock  of  30 
Barnacle  Geese  and  an  isolated  Dark-breasted  Brent  were  notetl  in  .Sejitember. 

It  is  surprising  in  a report  on  Cornwall  to  find  no  mention  of  Chough, 
Montagu’s  Harrier  or  Quail. 
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The  Handbook  order  and  numbering  are  followed.  In  an  article  on  Bodmin 
Moor  it  is  suggested  that  Dunlin  have  ceased  breeding  in  the  area  and  1933  is 
suggested  as  the  last  date  when  they  did  so.  Other  articles  are  somewhat 
outside  the  normal  field  of  local  reports.  E.M.N. 


REQUESTS  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Unusual  invasion  of  Lapland  Buntings. — Both  Fair  Isle  and  Lundy  Bird 
Observatories  reported  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  Lapland  Buntings  {Calcarius 
lal>p07^icus)  in  early  and  mid-September,  1953.  The  first  wave  reached  a peak 
at  Lundy  with  about  20  birds  on  September  5th,  one  or  two  only  being  at  Fair 
Isle  at  that  time,  and  the  second  wave  appeared  to  have  reached  Fair  Isle  first 
(with  a peak  of  70  plus  on  9th)  and  Lundy  a day  later  (23  plus  on  loth). 
These  appeared  to  have  left  Lundy  by  13th  but  were  followed  by  a larger  influx 
(33  plus)  on  15th.  Numbers  were  still  at  roughly  peak-strength  at  Fair  Isle 
in  the  third  week  of  the  month.  Since  then  we  have  received  a number  of 
reports  of  this  species  in  unusual  numbers  and  in  areas  where  it  is  not 
normally  recorded.  The  Directors  of  the  two  Observatories,  K.  Williamson 
and  P.  Davis,  will  be  analysing  these  and  the  migrations  of  previous  years, 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  have  any  observations  of  this  species  from  any  part 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  last  autumn  and  the  present  winter,  when  it 
seems  the  invasion  must  have  been  very  widespread.  They  point  out  that  the 
unusually  large  numbers  in  1953  present  an  opportunity  for  learning  something 
of  the  main  wintering-area  of  this  species,  a subject  on  which  practically  no 
information  is  available.  Records  should  be  sent  to  Peter  Davis,  Lundy  Bird 
Observatory,  via  Devonair  Ltd.,  Braunton,  N.  Devon,  and  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

“Freak”  nests  in  December. — We  have  received  several  reports,  most  of 
them  as  yet  unconfirmed,  of  certain  species,  namely  Blackbird  (Turd us: 
inerula),  Song  Thrush  (T.  ericetorum),  Robin  (Erithacus  rubccula),  Dunnock 
(Prunella  modularis)  and  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris),  building  nests  and  laying 
eggs  towards  the  end  of  the  mild  spell  which  culminated  in  December.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  eggs  laid  by  Starlings  were  reported  as  hatching.  Rooks 
(Corvus  frugilegus)  were  also  seen  repairing  their  nests.  It  seems  desirable  to 
collect  together  as  many  of  these  records  of  “freak”  nests  as  are  sufficiently 
well  authenticated,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  full  details  of  any  cases 
known  to  our  readers.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  be  sent  cuttings  of  any 
reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  local  press,  so  that  we  can  try  to  follow 
them  up. 


LETTERS. 

THE  USE  OF  EARTHENWARE  POTS  AS  NESTING-HOLES  FOR 
STARLINGS  AND  HOUSE  SPARROWS. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sir, — In  previous  correspondence  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  36,  272  and  352) 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  earthenware  pots  formerly  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  houses  for  House  Sparrows  (Passer  domesticus)  to  nest  in.  That  similar 
pots  were  also  erected  for  the  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  is  clear  from  the 
chapter  dealing  with  that  bird  in  Olina’s  Uccelliera  (ist  ed.,  1622):  in  the 

1684  edition  of  this  work  (p.  18)  an  illustration  is  given  of  such  a pot,  which 
resembles  a round  bottle  with  one  side  flattened  and  with  a handle  by  which 
it  can  be  hung  on  a hook.  The  text  reads  as  follows  (my  translation):  “It  is 
the  custom  to  place  on  the  wail  on  the  place  where  they  frequent  certain  bottles 
of  unglazed  earthenware,  shaped  like  those  wooden  bottles  which  peasants  use, 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  having  on  the  flat  side  a hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand;  when  they  are  attached  to  the  wall  (as  can  be  seen 
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in  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page),  Starlings  and  sparrows  breed  in  them 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  VN^hen  the  young  are  grown  they  are  taken  out, 
and  the  birds  return  several  times  to  breed  there.  They  say  it  is  an  invention 
of  the  people  of  Flanders.” 

The  use  of  such  pots  in  Flanders  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  1560’s,  for 
in  Pieter  Brueghel’s  picture  of  Dulle  Griet,  now  on  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  such  pots  can  be  seen  on  the  left  hand  side  with  birds  resembling 
.Starlings  going  in  and  out.  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejoiin. 


“BIRD-RI.N’GIXG.” 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — Lest  it  be  assumed,  from  P..'\.D.H.’s  pleasant  review  (antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
p.  416)  of  our  book  Bird-Ringing,  that  we  advocate  the  use  of  live  wild  caught 
decoy  birds  for  luring  wild  birds  into  traps,  we  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  space 
in  which  to  show  that  the  full  context  of  our  reference  was  ‘‘The  equipment 
of  many  observatories  abroad  includes  a laboratory  where  wild  birds  may  be 
kept  for  experimental  work  in  connection  with  migration,  orientation,  study  of 
instinct,  learning,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
wild  birds,  which  are  normally  bred  and  reared  in  captivity,  being  used  as  live 
decoys,  provided  they  are  adequately  fed  and  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
predators,  etc.” 

With  regard  to  random  ringing  of  Passerine  nestlings,  we  followed  the 
general  principle  of  discouraging  this  which  has  been  implicit  in  the  attitude 
of  the  B.T.O.  Ringing  Committee,  as  we  have  understood  it,  and  in  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  the  Ringed  Birds  Schedules.  However,  we  cate- 
gorically stated  that  ringing  of  nestlings  (Passerines)  is  essential  in  making  a 
selective  study,  and  for  the  reasons  which  P..\.D.H.  gives  in  his  review. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  specially  written  for  the  average  back-garden  and 
week-end  ringer.  Over  40  traps,  nets,  etc.,  are  described,  and  of  these  28  at 
least  are  specially  selected  for  the  modest  ringer  at  home,  and  none  is  recom- 
mended that  has  not  stood  tests  for  efficiency.  We  discarded  as  many  more 
that  had  too  limited  an  application  or  were  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  average 
ringer.  R.  M.  Lockley  and  Rosemary  Russell. 

MY.STERY  OF  A MARKED  BIRD  ,SOL\  ED  AFTER  45  YEAR.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — In  the  7th  Report  of  the  Ornithological  Station  at  Rossitten  by 
J.  Thienemann  (1908,  ].  fiir  Orn.,  vol.  56,  pp.  467-468)  there  is  a note  that 
Mr.  .\rmand  David  of  Hasparren,  Basses  Pyr^ndes,  France,  .shot  on  December 
13th,  1907,  a Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola)  bearing  a metal  ring  marked  with 
‘‘.SY  04”,  which  he  sent  to  Rossitten.  The  origin  of  the  ring  was  then 
un  known. 

Searching  for  references  to  early  experiments  in  bird  marking  I have  found 
a note  by  W.  R.  Hickley  (1909,  Country  Life,  vol.  25,  p.  178)  according  to 
which  ‘‘commencing  with  the  year  1904  the  keepers  at  .Shanbally  Castle,  Co. 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  have  marked  a few  young  Woodcock  each  ,s])ring.  The 
rings  used  for  the  purpose  all  bear  the  letters  ‘.SY  04’  but  the  year  in  which 
any  particular  ring  was  u.sed  can  be  identified.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  bird  recovered  at  Hasparren  was  marked  at  .Shanbally 
Castle,  being  the  second  record  of  an  Irish  Woodcock  found  in  southern  France. 
This  case  would  be  perhaps  not  worth  publishing  from  the  pure  ornithological 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  worth  while  as  an  excellent  argument  that  all,  even  the 
most  mysterious  recovery  of  a marked  bird,  .should  l)e  made  public.  This 
particular  case  had  to  wait  45  years  to  be  solved,  although  both  sides,  the 
ringer  (?)  and  the  recoverer  publi.shed  information  about  it  many  years  ago. 
Nothing  more  is  known  about  bird  marking  carried  out  at  Shanbally  Castle. 

W.  Rydzewski. 
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The  Index  to  each  volume  of  “ British  Birds  ” is 
usually  published  with  the  December  issue  of  the 
volume.  However,  as  the  Index  to  vol.  xlvi  is  taking 
an  improved  and  more  comprehensive  form  than 
hitherto,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  this  in  time 
to  distribute  it  with  the  issue  for  December,  1953. 

The  preparation  of  this  Index  is  now  nearing 
completion  and  the  Publishers  will  be  distributing 
copies  to  all  subscribers  to  vol.  xlvi  very  shortly. 
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WILD  FRUITS  IN  THE  DIET  OF  BRITISH  THRUSHES. 

A STUDY  IN  THE  ECOLOGY  OF  CLOSELY  ALLIED  SPECIES. 

BY 

P.  H.  T.  Hartley. 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford.) 

Introduction. 

The  accounts  of  the  food  of  wild  birds  which  appear  in  such 
standard  text  books  as  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (Witherby, 
Jourdain,  Ticehurst  and  Tucker,  1938-41)  are  largely  qualitative. 
Within  such  a group  as  the  Turdidae  these  accounts  suggest  the 
similarity  of  the  diets  of  the  dift'erent  species  and,  in  this  sugges- 
tion, produce  an  instance  of  the  generalization  made  by  Darwin 
(1859)  that  “the  struggle  will  be  generally  more  severe’’  between 
the  members  of  one  genus  “than  between  the  species  of  distinct 
genera’’.  For  example,  in  the  genus  Turdus,  The  Handbook  [op. 
cit.)  lists  rowan  and  hawthorn  berries  as  the  foods  of  all  the  six 
“common’’  thrushes — Fieldfare  [Turdus  pilaris),  Mistle  Thrush 
[T.  viscivorus),  Song  Thrush  [T.  ericetorum),  Redwing  (T. 
musicus),  Ring  Ouzel  (T.  torquatus),  and  Blackbird  [T.  merida) — 
holly  and  yew  berries  as  the  foods  of  five  species,  and  the  fruits 
of  rose  and  ivy  as  the  foods  of  three.  Of  the  five  sorts  of  wild  fruits 
eaten  by  Song  Thrushes,  four  are  also  mentioned  as  the  food  of 
Blackbirds : and  seven  of  the  nine  wild  fruits  listed  as  the  food  of 
Mistle  Thrushes  are  also  recorded  as  eaten  by  Blackbirds.  The 
important  compilation  of  Schuster  (1930)  gives  much  qualitative 
information  on  berry-eating. 

Early  in  1947  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  Bidletin  of  the  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology  for  information  on  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  the  consumption  of  wild  fruits  and  seeds  by  birds.  It  was  asked 
that  records  should  be  made  through  one  year,  or  a longer  period, 
of  the  occasions  when  any  species  of  bird  was  seen  to  eat  any  kind 
of  wild  fruit  or  seed.  Emphasis  was  laid  in  this  request  on  the 
importance  of  repeated  observation  of  common  occurrences  and  on 
the  need  to  avoid  selection  of  records.  Numerical  data  on  the 
consumption  of  wild  fruits  by  members  of  the  genus  Turdus  were 
sent  to  me  by  some  twenty  correspondents : to  all  of  them  I am 
grateful,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Edwin  Cohen  for  many  records 
from  Hampshire  and  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Rees  for  many  records  from 
South  Wales.  The  names  of  those  who  contributed  information 
are  shown  in  Appendix  II.  To  information  from  correspondents  I 
have  added  the  results  of  my  own  observations  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1953.  A word  may  be  said  about  the  obviously  scant  use 
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Table  I.  Records  of 


Thrushes  eating  wild  fruits  : combined  results  and  record 
FROM  three  localities. 


Combined 

Results 


Sway, 

Hampshire 


South 

Wales 


Berkshire- 

Oxfordshire 

Border. 


Mistle  Thrush 

Fieldfare 

Song  Thrush 

Redwing 

Blackbird 

Mistle  Thrush 

Song  Thrush 

Blackbird 

Mistle  Thrush 

Song  Thrush 

Blackbird 

Yew 

III 

— 

404 

I 

64 

58 

163 

17 

— 

— 

— 

Holly  

63 

3 

27 

12 

lOI 

I 

2 

3 

48 

II 

60 

Spindle 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 



Blackberry 

— 

— 

6 

— 

39 

— 

I 

II 



2 



W'ild  Strawberry... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 





- 

Hip  

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 





. 

Sloe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 







Wild  Cherry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Haw 

44 

47 

31 

143 

306 

6 

9 

65 

28 

10 

24 

Rowan 

3 

— 

— 

I 

12 







Crab-apple 

— 

4 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 





-- 

I 

Ivy 

25 

— 

29 

7 

76 

— 

— 

— 

20 

6 

13 

White  Bryony 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

. — , 







Walnut 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

- — 







VN'hortle  berry 

2 

— 

I 

— 

60 

— 

— . 



2 

I 

60 

Privet 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 







Goose-grass 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 







Elder  

2 

— 

33 

2 

37 

— 

— 

— 

2 

30 

34 

Guelder  Rose 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 



■ 

Honeysuckle 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 





- 

_ 

Gladdon  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

- 

_ 

73 

3 

H 

o 


4 


s 
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Table  II.  Records  of  feeding  on  crab-apples  and  orchard  apples, 

TO  SHOW  THE  SPECIALIZATION  OF  FtELDFARE  AND  BLACKBIRD 
IN  APPLE-EATING. 


Crab-apples 

Orchard  Waste  Heaps 
(October  to  March) 

Mistle  Thrush 

2 

Fieldfare  ... 

4 

34 

Song  Thrush 

2 

Redwing  ... 

. , . — 

— 

Blackbird  ... 

26 

138 

Table  III.  Records  of  feeding  on  holly-berries  by  the  three 

RESIDENT  THRUSHES,  TO  SHOW  THE  TWO  SEASONS  OF  HOLLY- 

BERRY-EATING. 

Months 


i 

ii  iii  iv 

V 

vi  vii 

viii  ix 

X 

xi 

xii 

Mistle  Thrush 







5 — 



12 

21 

25 

Song  Thrush 

— 

— — — 

2 

7 — 

— 2 

4 

6 

6 

Blackbird 

9 

2 — ■ — 

8 

5 — 

— — 

37 

26 

14 

Total  .. 

9 

2 — — 

10 

17  — 

— 2 

53 

53 

45 

Table  IV.  Monthly  records  of  feeding  on  wild  fruits  by  thrushes, 

TO  SHOW  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  RECORDS  FOR  SONG  THRUSHES 
IN  THE  AUTUMN  MONTHS. 

Months 


1 

11 

111 

iv 

V 

VI 

Vll 

vm 

ix 

X 

XI 

Xll 

Mistle  Thrush 

••  44 

8 

4 

3 

— 

8 

4 

39 

28 

37 

44 

31 

Song  Thrush 

10 

9 

10 

4 

3 

7 

I 

50 

187  183 

51 

16 

Blackbird... 

..  92 

62 

27 

17 

II 

6 

60 

36 

74  116 

112 

132 

of  journal  literature  in  this  paper.  My  colleague  Dr.  J.  A.  Gibb 
(private  communication)  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  “common” 
birds,  the  more  intensive  the  search  of  periodicals,  the  more  mis- 
leading becomes  the  quantitative  account.  They  are  foods  which 
have  never  been  recorded  before  that  are  communicated  and  not 
(nor  is  this  surprising)  the  well-known  items  of  the  dietaries.  The 
quantitative  data  on  the  food  of  the  Goldfinch  [Carduelis  carduelis) 
in  the  London  area  obtained  by  Fitter  (1945)  chiefly  from  records 
in  The  London  Naturalist  are  an  interesting  example  of  what  may 
be  done  in  the  study  of  less  abundant  species. 

By  the  collection  of  numerical  data  it  was  hoped  to  find  out  how 
far  the  apparent  similarities  in  the  wild  fruit  diets  of  the  different 
thrushes  were  true  similarities,  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative, 
or  how  far  there  were  ecologically  significant  differences  between 
species  and  species. 

In  feeding  ecology,  two  species  inhabiting  the  same  area  may 
stand  in  three  different  relationships  to  one  another.  They  may 
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have  entirely  different  diets : in  this  case  there  will  be  no  inter- 
specific competition  for  food.  They  may  have  some  or  many  foods 
in  common,  but  each  may  specialize  upon  different  items  of  this 
common  stock,  and  if  the  items  of  special  preference  bulk  suffi- 
ciently largely  in  the  diets  of  the  two  species,  interspecific  com- 
petition may  be  negligible.  Or,  they  may  have  many  foods  in 
common,  but  one  may  be  a specialist  in  a food  little  used  by  the 
other:  in  this  case  interspecific  competition  may  press  more  heavily 
upon  the  species  without  the  specialization,  while  the  species  with 
one  special  diet  has  a “reserve”  of  ecological  advantage.  Cause 
(1934)  has  produced  theoretical  evidence  that  two  species  of  ident- 
ical ecological  requirements  cannot  long  persist  side  by  side  in  one 
area,  and  Park,  Gregg  and  Lutherman  (1941)  have  produced  ex- 
perimental evidence  of  the  elimination  of  one  of  two  species  from 
originally  mixed  populations. 

The  bases  of  presentation  and  discussion  are  the  numbers  of 
records  of  birds  eating  the  different  fruits.  This  method  has  been 
preferred  to  the  numbers  of  fruits  eaten  ; these  can  be  obtained  only 
when  birds  are  watched  into  the  feeding  trees  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal  and  remain  in  full  view  until  they  depart  undisturbed. 
Such  data  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  are  not  available  in  numbers 
sufficient  for  comparison  or  discussion.  Table  I shows  the  com- 
bined results  of  all  records  (no  information  on  Ring  Ouzels  was 
obtained).  The  records  of  the  plucking  of  the  more  frequently  taken 
wild  fruits  are  shown  graphically,  as  percentages,  in  Figs,  i to  5. 

In  a survey  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the 
sampling  shall  be  quantitatively  adjusted  to  the  different  ecological 
facies  wherein  Turdida?  are  found.  The  results  obtained  can  present 
only  a general  picture,  a composite  of  many  local  variations.  As  an 
instance  of  this  local  variation  the  fruits  eaten  by  Blackbirds  in 
the  month  of  August  may  be  cited.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  in  this  month.  Blackbirds  have  been 
seen  to  eat  berries  of  yew,  rowan,  bryony  and  elder:  in  South 
Wales  in  the  same  month  they  have  been  recorded  as  taking  haws, 
whortleberries  and  crab-apples,  and  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  feed- 
ing on  blackberries  and  the  fruits  of  honeysuckle.  It  may,  perhaps 
be  added  that  the  mobility,  and  often  vagrant  habits,  of  the  thrushes 
makes  the  massing  of  the  results  from  several  areas  to  give  a 
general  picture  a legitimate  proceeding,  whereas  the  ma.ssing  of 
data  from  several  rigidly  and  permanently  isolated  populations 
would  be  wholly  improper. 


Discussion. 

In  Table  I three  species  of  thrush  are  seen  to  be  specialists 
upon  one  fruit.  In  the  Song  Thrush  75.6%  of  the  531  records  are 
of  the  plucking  of  yew  berries.  In  the  Fieldfare  87%  of  54  records 
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and  in  the  Redwing  86%  of  i66  records  are  of  the  plucking  of  haws. 
In  contrast  to  this  specialization,  in  the  Mistle  Thrush  the  berries 
of  yew,  the  most  often  recorded  food,  are  mentioned  in  only  44% 
of  the  records,  and  three  of  the  other  seven  fruits  seen  to  be  eaten 
— holly  berries  25%,  haws  18%  and  ivy  berries  10% — also  bulk 
largely  in  the  diet.  The  Blackbird  also  shows  a catholic  choice  of 
fruit  foods  (21  different  fruits  appearing  in  745  records,  as  com- 
pared with  only  7 fruits  in  531  records  in  the  Song  Thrush).  The 
eating  of  haws  made  41%  of  the  records,  with  holly  berries  13.6% 
and  ivy  berries  10.2%  next  in  importance. 

Of  the  three  resident  thrushes  it  may  be  said  that  the  Song 
Thrush  is  the  yew-berry  thrush,  the  Mistle  Thrush  the  yew-and- 
holly  thrush  and  the  Blackbird  the  haw  thrush.  When  chi-squared 
tests  are  made  of  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  consumption  of 
yew-berries  by  Song  Thrushes  and  Mistle  Thrushes,  of  haws  by 
Blackbirds  and  Mistle  Thrushes  and  of  holly  berries  by  Mistle 
Thrushes  and  Blackbirds,  the  first  bird  of  each  pair  exceeds  the 
second  with  a probability  of  very  much  less  than  .01  in  every  case — 
that  is,  with  a high  degree  of  statistical  significance. 

The  two  wintering  thrushes.  Fieldfare  and  Redwing,  differ  from 
the  Mistle  Thrush  and  Song  Thrush  in  their  small  consumption 
of  yew-berries  {The  Handbook  {op.  cit.)  mentions  yew  as  a food 
plant  of  the  Fieldfare)  and  from  Blackbirds,  with  probabilities  of 
considerably  less  than  .01,  in  their  greater  dependence  upon  haws. 
But  the  wild  fruit  diet  of  these  two  species  is  remarkably  similar. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  full  winter  diet  of  these  two  species  is 
not  here  discussed ; it  may  yet  be  suggested  that  the  delicacy  of 
Redwings  in  hard  weather — -“the  first  that  fail  and  die  are  the 
Redwings”  (White,  1789) — is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  rigour 
of  interspecific  competition.  This  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by 
Coward  (1925):- 

“The  food  of  the  Redwing  is  mainly  worms,  insects,  molluscs  and  other 
small  animals,  and  when  the  supply  of  these  is  cut  off  by  hard  frost  or 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  the  bird  suffers;  it  will  then  take  to  berries,  eating 
those  of  the  whitethorn,  yew,  ivy  and  holly,  but  if  these  have  been 
already  stripped  by  the  Blackbirds  and  Mistle  Thrushes  it  is  forced  to 
leave  or  perishes”. 


Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  consumption  of  crab-apples  by 
Fieldfares.  The  number  of  records  is  small  but  sufficient  to  show 
a highly  significant  difference  (p<.oi)  from  Redwings.  Only 
Fieldfares  and  Blackbirds  were  recorded  as  eating  crab-apples ; 
these  two  species  are  also  the  most  frequent  feeders  at  the  waste- 
heaps  in  commercial  orchards  in  winter  (Table  II).  Crab-apples 
are  a ‘‘hard  weather”  food.  All  four  Fieldfare  records,  and  19  of  the 
26  Blackbird  records  were  made  during  cold  spells  in  the  month 
of  February. 
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80%r 


60% - 


Fig.  I.  Mistle  Thrush 
(Turdus  viscivorns) 


Fig.  2.  Fieldfare 
(Turdus  pilaris) 


•40%- 
20% - 
0 - 


Fig.  5.  Bl.ackbird 
(Turdus  mertila) 


HL 


Figs,  i to  5:  Comparative  frequencies  of  records 
CERTAIN  wild  FRUITS  BY  THRUSHES. 
For  each  species  the  relative  frequencies  are  shown 

records  for  that  species. 


OF  THE  PLUCKING  OF 


as  percentages  of  all 
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Fig.  6.  Mistle  Thrush  (Turdus  viscivorus) 


. Sway  Hampshire. 


b.  South  Wales. 


Fig.  7.  Song  Thrush  (Turdus  ericetorum) 


a.  Sway  b.  South 
Hampshire.  Wales. 


Fig.  8.  Blackbird  (Turdus  mcrula) 


a.  Sway 
Hampshire. 


b.  South 
Wales. 


c.  Oxford- 
Berkshire 
border. 


:.  Oxford- 
Berkshire 
border. 


c.  Oxford- 
Berkshire 
border. 


Figs.  6 to  8:  Wild  fruits  taken  in  three  localities. 

The  relative  frequencies  are  shown  as  percentages  of  all  the  records  for  each 

species  in  each  locality. 
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Blackberries  are  not  a favoured  food  with  thrushes.  Collett  (1927) 
wrote : - 

“.  . . blackberries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  appreciated  by  birds 
than  man.  When  we  see  a Redbreast  or  a Blackbird  picking  a black- 
berry from  the  September  hedges  it  is  a sign  of  dry  weather  and  of 
thirst  . . . Every  bird  that  we  see  blackberrying  is  worth  noting:  we 
shall  not  make  a long  list  in  ten  years”. 

Only  on  the  western  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  where  there  are  few  other 
wild  fruits  have  I seen  blackberries  eaten  with  any  frequency. 
There  in  the  early  morning's,  on  wet  days  as  well  as  dry.  Song' 
Thrushes  and  Blackbirds,  with  Robins  [Erithacus  riihecuJa)  and 
White-throats  [Sylvia  communis)  feed  regularly  on  blackberries. 
A juvenile  Blackbird  was  seen  to  eat  five  at  one  sitting. 

Most  wild  fruits  are  eaten  at,  and  immediately  after  their  ripen- 
ing, but  holly  berries  are  remarkable  in  that  there  are  two  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  are  eaten  (Table  III).  Dift'erent  holly  trees 
seem  to  vary  in  their  season  of  ripening  or  in  their  edibility.  At 
Cuddesdon  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  it  was  observed 
that  certain  holly  trees  were  stripped  before  others  were  touched, 
and  that  the  fruit  of  some  trees  was  not  plucked  at  all.  Turner 
(1935)  wrote  :- 

‘‘It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  fruits  holly  berries  are  the  least  sought  after 
by  birds.  In  exceptionally  hard  winters,  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  will 
soon  strip  a tree,  but  normally  the  berries  are  left  . . .”. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  massing  of  the  results  from 
several  areas  might  conceal  a number  of  intense,  local  interspecific 
competitions  for  wild  fruits.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider 
how  far  the  conclusions  obtained  for  the  country  as  a whole  apply 
to  the  ecological  relations  of  the  birds  in  a single  area.  Three 
samples  are  sufficient  in  size  to  warrant  separate  discussion — Mr. 
Edwin  Cohen’s  from  Hampshire,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rees’s  from  South 
Wales  and  the  writer’s  from  the  Berkshire-Oxfordshire  border. 

Sway,  Hampshire.  (Table  I and  Figs.  6a,  7a,  8a). 

Blackbirds  differ  markedly  from  Mistle  Thrushes  and  .Song 
Thrushes  in  the  large  proportion  of  haws  and  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  yew-berries  in  their  diet,  and  in  the  fairly  frequent 
taking  of  blackberries. 

But  between  Mistle  Thrush  and  Song  Thrush  there  is  a marked 
similarity  in  wild  fruit  diet.  Both  species  feed  largely  upon  yew- 
berries,  which  form  89%  of  the  recorded  foods  of  Mistle  Thrushes 
and  93%  of  the  fruits  taken  by  Song  Thrushes.  There  is  one 
difference  between  the  two  species : 26  of  the  58  records  of  Mistle 
Thrushes  eating  yew-berries  are  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
while  only  33  of  the  163  cases  of  yew  feeding  by  Song  Thrushes 
fall  in  these  two  months.  The  difference  is  highly  significant 
statistically,  but  its  ecological  significance  is  less  certain.  In  a 
year  of  small  berry  crop  the  Mistle  Thrushes  might  strip  the  yews 
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before  the  time  of  the  main  feeding  of  Song  Thrushes  had  come, 
so  that  it  is  upon  the  latter  species  that  the  weight  of  interspecific 
competition  would  press.  It  may  be  added  that  no  similar  seasonal 
differences  could  be  found  betw'een  the  yew-berry  eating  habits  of 
Mistle  Thrushes  and  Song  Thrushes  on  the  Berkshire-Oxfordshire 
border. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  these  Hampshire  records  represent 
the  effects  of  a temporarily  super-abundant  food  supply,  wherein 
the  united  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  two  species  would  not 
suffice  to  strip  the  crop  before  the  fruit  began  to  fall.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  “interspecific  competition”, 
since  neither  species  could  limit  the  supply  available  for  the  other. 


South  Wales.  (Table  I and  Figs.  6b,  7b,  8b). 

The  picture  presented  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Rees’s  results  is  very 
different  from  that  for  southern  or  midland  England.  There  are  no 
records  of  the  eating  of  yew-berries,  so  that  the  diets  of  Mistle 
Thrush  and  Song  Thrush  are  particularly  affected. 

The  Mistle  Thrush  shows  the  highest  proportions  of  holly-berries 
(48%),  haws  (28%)  and  ivy-berries  (20%)  in  the  diet.  (In  both 
Hampshire  and  the  Berkshire-Oxfordshire  border  Mistle  Thrushes 
show  a slightly  larger  proportion  of  haws  in  the  food  than  do  Song 
Thrushes).  The  Song  Thrush  takes  the  largest  proportion  of  elder- 
berries-30  out  of  60  records-and  the  Blackbird  of  whortleberries- 
31%  of  192  records.  Mistle  Thrushes  show  a statistically  significant 
(p  <.oi)  excess  over  Song  Thrushes  in  the  proportions  of  records 
of  feeding  on  holly  berries,  and  over  Blackbirds  in  the  records  of 
eating  haws,  holly-  and  ivy-berries.  The  specialization  of  Song 
Thrushes  on  elder-berries  is  illustrated  by  figures  of  the  same  high 
statistical  significance.  In  Blackbirds,  in  addition  to  the  relative 
monopoly  of  whortleberries,  the  proportion  of  records  of  feeding  on 
holly  berries  is  probabl)^  (p=:.o5)  in  significant  excess  over  the 
proportion  of  these  berries  in  the  feeding  of  Song  Thrushes. 

The  comparisons  above  discussed  are  for  the  full  year.  Since 
proportions  of  different  foods  are  the  basis  of  discussion,  the  large 
consumption  of  whortleberries  by  Blackbirds  in  the  late  summer 
months  markedly  reduce  the  relative  importances  of  all  other  fruits 
in  the  diet.  If  comparisons  be  made  of  the  wild  fruit  diets  of  the 
three  species  in  autumn  and  winter  only,  the  difference  in  feeding 
ecology  between  Mistle  Thrush  and  Blackbird  is  sensibly  reduced, 
the  proportions  of  haws  and  holly  berries  in  the  diets  of  the  two 
species  ceasing  to  show  any  statistically  significant  difference,  and 
the  significance  of  the  larger  consumption  of  ivy-berries  by  the 
Mistle  Thrush  being  reduced  to  (p  < .05).  On  this  seasonally  limited 
basis  of  comparison  the  Blackbird  appears  slightly  more  in  the 
role  of  a “haw-thrush”,  a role  which  it  fulfils  in  other  areas. 
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The  Berkshire-O^fordshire  border.  (Table  I and  Figs.  6c,  7c,  8c). 

The  ecological  relations  of  the  thrushes  in  this  area  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  shown  by  the  massed  figures.  The  proportion  of 
yew-berries  in  the  diet  of  Mistle  Thrushes  is  less  than  in  that  of 
Song  Thrushes,  and  the  proportion  of  holly-berries  is  greater 
(p  < .01  in  each  case).  The  Blackbird  is  the  “haw-thrush”  of  the 
three  resident  species  and  shows  a less  specialist  diet  than  the 
other  two.  In  the  month  of  March  ivy-berries  were  the  chief  wild 
fruit  food  of  both  Song  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds. 

Redwings  fed  almost  entirely  on  haws. 

CONCLUSIO.V. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  this  account  deals  with  only  a 
part  of  the  dietary  of  thrushes  in  Britain. 

The  thesis  implicit  in  Darwin’s  {op.  cit.)  generalization  that 
there  must  be  ecological  differences  between  two  or  more  closely 
allied  species  which  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  one  area, 
is,  in  general,  well  supported  by  the  differences  in  the  wild  fruit 
diets  of  the  thrushes.  Half  a score  of  berry-bearing  plants  supply 
the  main  needs  of  five  different  species  of  thrush : and  no  one 
fruit  is  a diet  of  only  one  species  of  bird.  The  ecological  differences 
between  the  thrushes  are  differences  in  selection  from,  or  utili- 
zation of,  the  constituents  of  a common  stock.  Competition 
between  the  species  will  depend,  therefore,  on  three  varying 
factors — the  sizes  of  the  wild  fruit  crops,  the  population  levels 
of  the  birds,  and  the  extent  to  which  other  foods  may  be  available. 
A general  account  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  probabilities 
of  interspecific  competition  or  freedom  therefrom,  in  times  of 
dearth. 

In  the  Song  Thrush  the  records  of  wild  fruit  feeding  are  notably 
concentrated  in  the  autumn  months  (Table  IV),  two  early  ripening 
fruits— elder-berries  and  yew-berries — bulking  largely  in  the  diet. 
This  limited  period  of  fruit  feeding  at  least  suggests  that  in  this 
species  there  is  such  a seasonal  change  in  preferences  as  Noll  and 
Tobler  (1924)  found  in  the  Curlew  {Numenius  arquata). 

Summary. 

1.  The  wild  fruit  foods  of  five  species  of  thrush  were  investigated, 
on  a basis  of  numbers  of  records  of  birds  seen  plucking  the  fruits 
of  different  plants. 

2.  The  Song  Thrush  is  a specialist  on  yew-berries:  when  these 
are  not  available  it  feeds  much  on  elder-berries. 

3.  The  Fieldfare  and  the  Redwing  are  specialists  on  haws.  The 
Fieldfare  has  an  “ecological  reserve”  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on 
crab-apples  in  hard  weather ; the  smaller  species,  with  no  such 
“reserve”,  is  the  first  to  succumb  in  times  of  dearth. 
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4.  The  Mistle  Thrush  and  the  Blackbird  show  a fairly  even 
choice  between  several  fruits.  The  Mistle  Thrush  is  a “yew-  and 
holly-berry-thrush’’;  the  Blackbird  is  something"  of  a “haw- 
thrush’’. 
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Appendix  I.  .Scientific  names  of  plants  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Yew  Taxus  baccata  L.. 

Holly  Ilex  aquifolium  L.. 

Spindle  Euonymus  europaeus  L. 

Blackberry  Rubus  spp.. 

Wild  Strawberry  Fragaria  vesca  L. 

Hip  Rosa  canina  agg.. 

Sloe  Prunus  spinosa  L.. 

Wild  Cherry  Prunus  avium  L.. 

Haw  Crataegus  monogyna  Jacq.. 

Rowan  Sorbus  aucuparia  L. 

Crab-apple  Malus  sylvestris  (L.). 

Ivy  Hedera  helix  L.. 

White  Bryony  Bryonia  dioica  L.. 

Walnut  Juglans  regia  L.. 

Whortleberry  V accinium  myrtillus  L.. 

Privet  Ligustrum  vulgar e L.. 

Goosegrass  Galium  aparine  L.. 

Elder  Sambucus  nigra  L.. 

Guelder  Rose  Viburnum  opulus  L.. 

Honeysuckle  Lonicera  periclymenum  L.. 

Gladdon  Iris  foetidissima  L., 


Appendix  II.  List  of  contributors  of  information. 

W.  B.  Alexander,  Dr.  M.  M.  Betts,  Dr.  G.  Beven,  Dr.  Bruce  Campbell, 
E.  Cohen,  R.  S.  R.  Fitter,  Dr.  J.  A.  Gibb,  P.  Gladstone,  G.  Gush, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Hinde,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lack,  D.  J.  May,  H.  J.  R.  Pease, 
E.  C.  Rees,  G.  N.  Slyfield,  J.  F.  Thomas. 
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THE  INDEX  OF  HERON  POPULATION,  1953.* 

BY 

W.  B.  Alexander. 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford.) 

The  number  of  heronries  on  which  reports  for  1953  were  received 
at  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  was  191,  or  6 less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  143  were  in  England,  10  each  in  Wales 
and  Scotland  and  28  in  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  P.  G.  Kennedy  has  again  supplied  figures  for  18 
heronries  in  9 counties  of  Eire,  T.  D.  Proctor  for  7 in  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  G.  W.  Temperley  for  6 in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  R.  Chislett  for  6 in  Yorkshire  and  R.  W.  Robson  for  6 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  Counties  or  larger  areas  from 
which  particulars  of  all  known  heronries  have  been  received  include 
Cheshire  and  S.  Lancashire  (from  A.  W.  Boyd),  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  (from  C.  A.  Norris),  Hereford- 
shire (from  S.  M.  D.  Alexander),  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire 
(from  R.  F.  C.  Zamboni),  Cambridgeshire,  W.  Norfolk  and  W. 
Suffolk  (from  A.  E.  Vine),  Huntingdonshire  (from  C.  F.  Tebbutt), 
Bedfordshire  (from  K.  Piercy),  Essex  (from  G.  A.  Pyman)  and 
Sussex  (from  G.  des  Forges).  The  writer  has  collected  data  from 
all  known  heronries  in  the  Thames  drainage  area  with  the  assis- 
tance of  members  of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  and  the 
Middle  Thames  and  London  Natural  History  Societies. 

Nine  heronries  hitherto  unrecorded  have  been  reported.  One  of 
10  nests  in  Kincardine  reported  by  Miss  B.  Garden  is  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  for  100  years.  Of  one  of  18  nests  in  Norfolk 
reported  by  A.  J.  Dymond  and  by  A.  E.  Vine  and  another  of  9 
nests  in  Armagh  reported  by  T.  D.  Proctor  the  previous  history 
is  unknown.  Five,  all  small,  are  known  or  suspected  to  have  been 
in  existence  for  one  or  more  years  previously.  These  are  one  of  4 
nests  in  Flint  reported  by  V.  C.  L.  Day,  one  of  4 nests  in 
Pembroke  by  J.  Buxton,  one  of  2 nests  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  W. 
S.  Cowin,  and  two  in  Dunbarton  of  3 nests  and  2 nests  reported 
respectively  by  J.  Bartholomew  and  Miss  E.  R.  Brock. The  only 
one  known  to  be  new  this  year  is  one  of  2 nests  in  Suffolk  reported 
by  G.  B.  G.  Benson. 

.A.S  explained  in  previous  reports  of  this  series  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  reliable  method  of  obtaining  an  index  figure  for  the 
year  is  to  compare  the  number  of  nests  counted  in  1953  with  the 
average  number  in  the  same  heronries  in  years  when  the  heron 
population  was  standard.  The  years  when  the  index  has  been 
regarded  as  standard,  that  is  when  it  was  between  98  and  102, 
were  1928,  1931,  1934,  1936,  i937.  i938>  i939  and  1951.  We  have 
figures  for  one  or  more  of  these  standard  years  for  152  of  the 

* A Publication  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 


Comparison  with  Standard.  Comparison  with  previous  year. 

No.  of  Nests. 

No.  of  Average  in  Percentage  No.  of  No.  of  nests  Percentage 

heronries  standard  years  1953  change  heronries  1952  1953  change 

1928-51 
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heronries  counted  in  1953  and  these  averages  total  2,960  nests.  In 
1953  the  same  heronries  contained  3,039  nests  giving  an  index  of 
nearly  103.  As  the  index  in  1952  was  105  this  gives  a decrease  in 
the  breeding  population  of  about  2 per  cent.+ 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  change  is  by  comparison  of 
the  number  of  nests  in  the  163  heronries  which  were  counted  both 
in  1952  and  in  1953.  In  1952  these  totalled  3,187  nests  and  in  1953, 
3,077.  This  indicated  a decrease  of  3 per  cent. 

The  winter  of  1952-53  was  again  a comparatively  mild  one.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Willis  has  kindly  informed  us  that  the  coldest  months  at 
Norwich  were  December,  with  a mean  temperature  of  36.2  °F., 
and  January,  with  a mean  temperature  of  36.3 °F.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  appears  to  have  been  a decrease  in  the 
breeding  population.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1936. 
After  the  drop  caused  by  the  hard  winter  of  1928-29  the  index 
gradually  increased  till  it  reached  105  in  1935,  but  in  the  following 
year  it  dropped  back  to  normal  (100)  and  then  remained  almost 
stationary  until  the  hard  winter  of  1939-40  produced  another 
considerable  fall  in  the  population.  Owing  to  several  succeeding 
hard  winters  the  population  had  not  quite  recovered  when  the 
exceptionally  severe  winter  of  1946-47  produced  the  biggest  drop 
recorded.  The  succeeding  series  of  mild  winters  has  allowed  a 
steady  recovery  and  once  again  the  index  reached  105  in  1952, 
but,  as  on  the  previous  occasion  it  has  fallen  in  the  following  year 
even  though  the  winter  was  mild. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  as  usual,  that  the  figures  for 
different  areas  show  varying  tendencies,  and  the  final  result  for 
the  whole  countr)'  is  an  average.  It  will  be  seen  however  that  in 
areas  which  show  a change  of  over  10  per  cent  in  either  direction 
the  samples  were  too  small  to  have  much  significance.  The  com- 
parison with  the  standard  figures  shows  that  all  the  areas  had  a 
population  above  the  normal  except  East  and  North-east  England 
and  Scotland.  The  sample  for  Scotland  is  perhaps  too  small  to  be 
significant,  but  the  decrease  may  be  the  result  of  the  very  severe 
gale  which  blew  down  so  many  trees  in  the  early  spring.  East  and 
North-east  England  were  among  the  areas  which  suffered  most  in 
1947  and  their  population  has  remained  below  normal  ever  since. 
In  most  of  the  other  areas  the  figure  is  not  so  much  above  the 
normal  as  it  was  in  1952.  The  comparison  with  that  year,  based 
on  a rather  different  sample,  shows  a decrease  in  every  area  except 
Wales  and  the  Borders,  the  figures  for  which  are  probably  too 
small  to  be  significant. 

The  sample  areas  in  which  all  known  heronries  were  counted, 

+ If  the  standard  used  during  the  years  from  1940  to  1951,  based  on  the 
normal  years  from  1928  to  1939,  had  been  adopted  again  without  change,  the 
index  (based  on  figures  for  no  heronries)  would  have  been  104.  In  1952  the 
index  based  on  the  old  standard  was  103. 
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as  shown  in  the  table  below,  agree  with  the  general  sample  in 
showing  decreases  on  last  year  in  some  areas  and  increases  in 
others.  In  all  the  areas  except  Essex  and  Sussex  the  total  is  still 
considerably  above  that  recorded  in  the  1928  census. 


Area. 

Cheshire  and  S.  Lancs. 
Warwickshire,  Worcs.  and  Staffs.  ... 
Herefordshire,  Mon.  and  Glam. 
Hunts.,  Beds.,  Cambs.,  W.  Norfolk 

and  W.  Suffolk  

Essex  ... 

Thames  Drainage  Area 
Sussex 


No.  of  nests  {and  of  heronries). 
1953  1952  1928 


278* 

(7) 

263 

(7) 

170 

(6) 

230  ( 

10) 

254 

(10) 

174** 

(II) 

106 

(5) 

100* 

(6) 

75 

(8) 

370*( 

17) 

353 

(15) 

206** 

(10) 

135  ( 

12) 

163 

(II) 

223 

(7) 

369*1 

17) 

388+* 

’(17) 

241** 

(13) 

176 

(8) 

— 

294** 

(6) 

Total  for  sample  areas  in  England 

and  Wales...  ...  ...  ...  1,681(76)  1.374  (61) 

+ 3 nests  + 9 nests 

* = Single  nests  included  in  the  total,  but  not  counted  as  a heronry. 


In  conclusion  we  must  again  thank  all  those  whose  co-operation 
has  made  this  report  possible.  On  behalf  of  The  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology,  Mr.  J.  F.  Burton  has  organized  a complete  census  of 
British  heronries  in  1954  and  we  hope  all  readers  who  can  do  so 
will  help  to  make  this  a success. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  HERON  POPULATION.* 

BY 

David  Lack. 

{Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford.) 

Object. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  re-describe  a familiar  situation  so  that 
its  remarkable  nature  is  apparent.  There  are  not  enough  facts  to 
answer  the  problems  raised. 

Calculation  of  census  figures. 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology’s  index  of  Heron  population, 
now  in  its  25th  year,  suggests  that  the  numbers  of  the  Heron 
{Ardea  cinerea)  remain  nearly  constant,  apart  from  a marked  de- 
crease after  each  hard  winter  and  a rapid  recovery  back  to  the 
previous  level,  after  which  there  is  no  appreciable  further  change 
until  the  next  hard  winter  (Nicholson,  1935-38;  Alexander,  1940- 
53;  see  also  graph  in  Lack,  1951).  As  this  conclusion  is  based  on 
a sample  index,  the  validity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  test,  I have 
preferred  to  consider  in  this  paper  the  figures  for  those  three  parts 
* A Publication  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 
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of  Britain  in  which  nearly  every  known  heronry  had  been  counted, 
so  that  one  is,  in  effect,  dealings  with  a complete  census  for  each 
year  and  not  merely  a sample.  The  census  figures  for  these  three 
areas  have  been  published  in  British  Birds  at  intervals,  but  for 
greater  accuracy,  I have  with  Mr.  Alexander’s  help  re-analysed 
the  original  counts  filed  at  the  Edward  Grey  Institute.  This  also 
allowed  adjustments  to  be  made  for  occasional  omitted  heronries. 

The  areas  concerned  are  (i)  the  Thames  Drainage  Area  down  to 
and  including  the  Lea,  counted  chiefly  by  W.  B.  Alexander  and 
the  London  Natural  History  Society,  (ii)  Cheshire  with  South 
Lancashire,  where  the  counts  have  been  organized  by  A.  W.  Boyd, 
and  (iii)  Sussex,  where  the  counts  have  been  organized  by  E.  M. 
Cawkell  and  later  by  G.  des  Forges.  The  number  of  occupied  nests 
in  each  of  these  areas  is  shown  in  Table  i.  I have  added  to  this 
table  the  numbers  present  each  year  in  the  largest  individual 
heronry  for  which  a nearly  complete  record  is  available,  Somerton 
in  Somerset,  counted  in  most  years  by  the  late  R.  W.  Pretor- 
Pinney.  The  fluctuations  in  the  Thames  and  Cheshire  areas  are 
shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  i. 


Hard  winters 


Fig.  I : Breeding  population  oe  the  Heron  in  the  Thames  Drainage  .\rea 

AND  IN  Cheshire  and  S.  Lancs. 

Even  in  the  Thames,  Cheshire  and  Sussex  areas  mentioned 
above,  heronries  were  occasionally  not  counted.  Where  several 
important  heronries  were  omitted  in  any  year,  no  figure  has  been 
given  in  table  i for  the  year  concerned.  Where  the  omission  was 
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of  minor  importance,  the  probable  number  of  nests  was  estimated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  numbers  changed  in  a similar  way  to 
those  of  the  area  as  a whole.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  nests  recorded 
for  the  omitted  heronry  in  the  previous  year  was  ‘x’,  and  the 
number  of  nests  in  all  heronries  counted  in  both  years  was  ‘a’  in 
the  previous  year  and  ‘b’  in  the  year  in  question,  then  the  number 
of  nests  in  the  omitted  heronry  in  the  year  in  question  was  assessed 
as  An  exactly  similar  calculation  was  then  made  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  present  in  this  and  other  heronries  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  average  between  the  two  was  taken  as  the  probable 
number  in  the  missing  year.  Slight  further  adjustments  had  to  be 
made  where  a heronry  was  not  counted  in  two  consecutive  years. 

In  the  Thames  basin,  several  heronries  were  omitted  in  1933, 
1940-44  and  1948,  involving  an  estimated  50-130  nests  in  any  one 
year.  The  figures  for  these  years,  being  less  reliable,  are  asterisked 
in  the  table.  A small  heronry  averaging  under  10  pairs  was  missed 
in  a few  other  years.  In  Cheshire  with  S.  Lancs.,  one  heronry, 
usually  of  under  10  pairs,  was  missed  in  several  years,  while  in 
1937  another  heronry  of  some  16  pairs  was  also  missed.  The  figure 
for  1937  has  been  asterisked  as  less  reliable  than  the  rest.  Two 
heronries  were  also  missed  in  1928,  and  the  estimated  figure  has 
been  placed  in  brackets  as  well  as  asterisked,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  compare  the  numbers  present  in  1928  with  any  year  closer  than 
1937.  In  Sussex,  more  than  one  heronry  and  up  to  70  nests  were 
missed  in  1934,  1936  and  1947,  and  the  numbers  for  these  years 
have  been  asterisked.  While  the  above  estimates  in  a few  cases 
involved  a moderately  large  number  of  nests,  the  possible  error 
in  the  estimated  numbers  is  likely  to  have  been  small,  since  com- 
parisons could  usually  be  made  with  the  numbers  present  in  both 
the  preceding  and  the  following  years. 

Population  changes. 

The  figures  in  Table  i and  Fig.  i show  that,  in  the  areas 
concerned,  the  fluctuations  have  been  in  general  similar  to  those 
of  the  main  index  already  mentioned,  with  a marked  decrease  after 
each  hard  winter  and  a rapid  recovery  in  the  next  few  years, 
but  that  in  addition  there  have  been  certain  over-all  changes  not 
apparent  in  the  main  index.  Summarizing,  in  the  Thames  area  the 
numbers  fluctuated  to  only  a small  extent  between  1934  and  1939, 
when  the  level  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first  census  in  1928.  Then 
followed  the  reductions  in  the  severe  winters  of  the  ’forties,  these 
being  less  marked  in  the  Thames  area  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  as  shown  by  the  main  index.  In  addition,  and  particularly 
from  1948  to  1951,  there  has  been  a marked  rise  in  numbers,  so 
that  by  1951  the  population  was  about  half  as  large  again  as  in 
1934-39  (whereas  the  main  index  was  similar  in  1951  and  1934-39). 

In  Cheshire  with  S.  Lancs.,  the  fluctuation  between  1937  and 
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Table  I.  Regional  Heron  Censuses. 
Number  of  occupied  nests 


Year 

(hard  winters 
in  heavy  type) 

Thames 

Basin. 

Cheshire 
& S.  Lancs. 

Sussex 

Somerton 

heronry 

1928  ... 

« • • 

326 

(202)* 

294* 

100  (90  + ) 

1929  

. . . 

— 

— 

— 

76 

1930 

... 

— 

— 

— 

1931 

... 

— 

— 

— 

74 

1932 

— 

— 

— 

64 

1933 

268* 

— 

— 

79 

1934 

324 

— 

248* 

62 

1935 

305 

— 

288 

56 

1936 

303 

■ — ■ 

321* 

59 

1937 

. . . 

342 

288* 

311 

68 

1938 

342 

254 

328 

67 

1939 

351 

267 

280 

64 

1940  

285* 

201 

— 

55 

1941  

291* 

213 

— 

49 

1942  

284* 

178 

— 

46 

1943  

310* 

206 

— 

46 

1944 

365* 

282 

■ — 

64 

1945  

386 

238 

— 

68 

1946 

337 

243 

— 

78 

1947  

276 

106 

200* 

59 

1948 

317* 

122 

152 

55 

1949 

382 

194 

212 

68 

1950 

439 

229 

240 

91 

1951  

490 

269 

223 

no 

1952 

473 

263 

— 

121 

1953 

444 

279 

176 

106 

Notes  : (i)  Heronries  omitted  in 

any  year  have  been  estimated 

as  explained 

in  the  text.  An  asterisk  denotes  a year  with  one  or  two  important 
omissions,  but  if  there  were  several  omissions  no  figure  is  given. 
A bracket  imphes  greater  doubt.  In  the  1928  census  of  Somerton, 
B.  W.  Tucker  counted  certainly  over  90,  probably  100,  nests. 

(ii)  The  above  figures  (supplied  by  W.  B.  Alexander)  do  not  quite 
agree  with  those  published  by  him  seriatim  in  British  Birds,  but 
are  slightly  more  accurate,  as  occasional  counts  or  corrections 
are  received  after  the  annual  report  has  been  published. 


1953  have  been  closely  similar  to  those  shown  by  the  main  index, 
except  that  the  reduction  after  the  hard  winter  of  1947  was  more 
marked  and  the  subsequent  recovery  steeper.  There  is  one  probable 
difference  from  the  main  index,  since  the  population  in  1928  was 
apparently  only  three-quarters  of  that  in  1937-39,  instead  of  similar, 
but  this  cannot  be  considered  certain  as  two  heronries  were  missed 
in  1928,  and  the  numbers  present  in  them  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated. 

In  Sussex,  the  figures  for  1928  and  1934-39  were  rather  similar 
to  those  for  the  main  index.  The  war  years  were  missed.  From 
1948  to  1953,  the  numbers  were  decidedly  lower  than  before, 
being  only  about  two-thirds  of  those  in  1928  to  1939.  In 
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all  three  areas,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  over-all  chang'e  not 
shown  by  the  main  index,  in  the  Thames  area  an  increase,  particu- 
larly since  1945,  in  Sussex  a decrease  in  the  same  period,  and  in 
Cheshire  a probable  increase  between  1928  and  1937. 

Individual  heronries. 

The  fluctuations  in  numbers  at  Somerton  heronry,  shown  in 
Table  i,  have  been  of  a similar  nature  to  those  in  the  three  census 
areas.  Thus  there  was  a decrease  after  each  hard  winter  and  a 
later  recovery,  but  there  were  also  changes  in  numbers  during 
periods  when  the  sample  index  for  the  whole  country  stayed  nearly 
level.  Thus  the  numbers  between  1934  and  1939  remained  fairly 
steady,  but  well  below  the  1928  figure,  while  after  1949  the 
numbers  have  risen  well  above  the  1934-39  level  and  are  now 
higher  than  in  1928. 

In  general,  the  fluctuations  in  individual  heronries  reflect  those 
in  the  index  as  a whole.  Occasionally,  however,  a large  heronry 
has  decreased  rapidly  to  extinction,  while  at  other  times  a new 
colony  has  been  founded  and  has  increased  rapidly.  But,  usually 
at  least,  no  heronry  has  grown  to  large  size  without  a correspond- 
ing decline  in  another  heronry  near-by,  and  likewise  no  large 
heronry  has  markedly  declined  without  a heronry  near-by  showing 
an  increase.  Thus  Kempton  Park  heronry  had  2 pairs  in  1942,  20 
in  the  following  year  and  93  by  1951,  while  the  Richmond  Park 
heronry  near-by  decreased  from  56  pairs  in  1941  to  ii  pairs  in 
1946.  Similarly  Wanstead  Park  heronry  had  60  pairs  in  1928,  20 
pairs  or  less  in  1934-39,  and  under  10  pairs  in  1940-52,  while  the 
Walthamstow  heronry  near-by  had  5 pairs  in  1928  but  47-68  pairs 
in  1934-52.  In  such  cases  there  has  obviously  been  an  interchange 
of  pairs.  Sometimes,  however,  there  has  been  a big  decrease  in  one 
heronry  but  a smaller  increase  in  colonies  near-by,  suggesting 
that  some  of  the  pairs  failed  to  nest,  or  wandered  out  of  the  area. 

The  factors  limiting  numbers. 

The  numbers  of  the  Heron  in  any  area  are  probably  regulated 
mainly  by  two  factors  of  a very  different  nature,  death  and  move- 
ment. There  is  no  quantitative  information  on  the  effect  of  either, 
but  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn. 

.A,fter  each  setback  due  to  a hard  winter,  the  British  population 
has  increased  rapidly  back  to  nearly  its  previous  level,  but  once 
the  recovery  has  been  attained,  it  has  shown  much  smaller  changes 
in  numbers.  This  strongly  suggests  that  during  the  periods  of 
recovery,  when  numbers  were  low,  the  death-rate  has  been  lower 
than  in  the  main  periods  when  the  bird  was  more  abundant  and  did 
not  change  much  in  numbers.  Without  such  a density-dependent 
death-rate,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  could  have  fluctuated  in  the  way  in  which  it  would  appear 
to  have  done. 
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But  a second  factor,  movement,  also  seems  to  influence  the 
number  of  breeding  pairs,  and  it  is  this  which  I want  to  discuss 
here.  Fig.  2 shows  the  breeding  distribution  of  the  Heron  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  valley  in  1946,  a typical  year.  Small 
colonies  are  spaced  along  the  river  at  intervals  of  several  miles. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  type  of  distribution,  and  its  value 
seems  so  obvious,  that  we  accept  it  without  question,  but  it  poses 
a remarkable  problem.  Herons  nest  in  colonies,  so  that  there  must 
be  some  factor  attracting  the  birds  to  nest  together.  But  they  do 


Fig.  2:  Heronries  of  Thames  Valley  in  1946. 

The  squares  show  the  position  of  each  heronry,  and  the  inset  figures  the  number 

of  nests  in  each. 


not  crowd  into  one  large  colony,  hence  there  must  be  some  factor 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  aggregation  above  a certain  density. 
Trees  suitable  for  nests  are  normally  in  excess  of  needs.  Further, 
the  critical  size  of  a heronry  varies  markedly  with  the  locality. 
This  can  be  seen  even  in  the  small  area  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for  the 
larger  heronries  are  along  the  Thames  itself,  while  along  the 
tributaries  the  colonies  are  smaller.  The  critical  density  may  also 
vary  with  time,  the  heronries  in  the  Thames  area  averaging  larger 
in  1950-53  than  in  the  previous  “level”  period  from  1934  to  1939 
(see  Table  i). 

Variations  in  the  size  of  the  heronries  are  much  more  apparent 


Brilisli  Hinls,  \'o|.  xlvii,  I’l.  _>  i . 


IcTiiKiNi':  W'akbi.hk  (I I i pfwlcii.s  iclcrimt).  Ami/r  sincinc.  at  nkst.  IIou.and. 
(Pholotpraphcd  by  ICkic  Hoskinc;). 

Nearlv  llie  sixc  of  a (iarclen  Warbler  (Sylvia  horiii),  ihi.s  bird  is  predominantly 
vellow  with  Irrowner  wings  and  tail.  \\’hen  it  is  excited  the  crest-leathers  may 
be  raised  giving  a high-crowneil  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  Reed  W arbler 

(.1  croccphaliis  scho’iioluctuis). 

(see  pagi'  mi). 


Brilisli  Bird>,  \’ol.  I’l. 


IcTKKiNK  \\'auui.i-;r  {Hi[)polais  iclcriiia).  Anri.r  kkmoa’inc,  i'akcks  i-rom  nkst. 

Hou.and. 

[Photoi^raphcd  hy  i'jiic  Huskinr;). 

The  bird’s  superciliarv  stripe,  which  being  yellow  does  n(it  stand  out  very  well 
in  these  photographs,  is  not  as  sharply  defined  as  in  some  warblers  and  loses 
itself  behind  the  eve.  The  nest  is  a beautifully  built  structure,  (.leep  and  solid, 


British  Birds,  \’ol.  xlvii,  PI.  23. 


IcTKRiNE  W.ARBLER  (HippoJais  ich’ri)'ia).  Adult  prehninc:  at  nest.  Hoi.r.ANn. 
(Photographed  by  Eric  Hoskinc;). 

This  nest,  also  .shown  in  the  preceding  two  plates,  is  typically  sited  in  a fork 
in  a pear  tree,  several  feet  from  the  ground.  The  under-]jarts  of  the  bird, 
appearing  almost  white  in  this  photograph,  are  a very  clear  citron-yellow. 


I^ritish  Bird^,  \'ol.  xlvii,  i’l.  J4. 


IctI';rink  War  lit. hr  (I  I ippolai.s  iclcriiia).  Aori.r  ixcruAi'iM ..  Iloi.i  anp. 
{I’holo^ruphcd  hy  Ian  M.  'I'i ioms( )n ). 

Another  example  of  the  hreeding-sitr  is  shown  liere,  tin*  nesi  hidng  in  Ihi'  main 
fork  of  a tree.  The  white  under  the  Ireak  of  the  Idrd  liere  is  eauseil  hy  lln' 
feathers  which  form  a not  infrequent  jiart  of  the  nests  of  this  ,s]iecies. 


British  Birds,  \'nl.  xlvii,  I’l. 


-\S- 


IcTi'KiNH  \\’akhu;k  {IIip[>oluis  iclcrina).  M.\r.i-  i'kI'Dinc.  i ox  ni;st.  IIoi.i.Axn. 

{Pholograplu’il  by  Ian  M.  Thomson). 

The  nest  ol’  this  jjair  is  a less  titly  structure  than  some,  hut  it  still  h(>ars  more 
resemblance  to  those  of  certain  finches  than  to  those  of  many  of  the  warblers. 

(see  page  1^2). 


L'im’Ku;  Ictkuixk  (llippohiis  iclcrimi).  X|';st  and  kc.c.s.  I I(ji.i.ani). 

i I’holoi^ruphi'd  by  Ian  M.  I'iiomson). 

'I'liis  photograpli  gives  an  idea  of  the  dejAth  and  solidity  of  the  nest  of  this 
s])i‘c'i('s.  'I'lie  eggs  an-  a delicate  pink  s|)arse|y  spotted  with  black,  (see  |iage  uj). 
Lowkr:  An  ABNOR.viAi.-in.rMAC.Kn  IIkrrinc.  C.ru,  (Jauus  arActilalti.s).  .St.  Hkks 
lli-AD,  ('r.MBKRi.ANn.  jfi.v  5TII,  { I’ll  ol  oArn  pit  (’(I  by  Rai.I’H  Storok). 

.Mniost  the  entire  |)lumage  of  this  bird  was  jet  black  w ith  a gn'en  slusm  on  the 
mantle  and  wing-coverts  which  show  heiv  ;is  a light  patch.  The  legs  and  fet't 
were  black  and  the  bill  was  a dtirker  yellow  than  is  usual,  with  the  spot  on  the 
gonysi  very  d.'irk.  (.see  ii-agc  132). 


Skmi-i>.u, MATED  SANDPIPER  U’alidfi.s  pusilUi).  C'i.EV,  Noreoi.k.  JlLV  UJTII,  H)53. 

{Photographed  by  R.  P.  Kagnali.-Oakelev). 

One  of  several  photographs  that  were  taken  of  this  very  rare  vagrant  from  America.  Full  details  a])pear  on 

(page  132). 


Iirilish  Hiixls,  \'ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  ’S. 


Si:Mi-i>.\i.MATi;n  S.\N'ni’ii’i';i't  {Calidris  piisilla).  ('i.ks',  Norfolk.  Jn.\  ii)Tii,  i<)53. 
{Fholoi^raplicJ  bv  R.  1'.  I>.\('.N.\i.i.-0.\Ki:i.Fn ). 

This  is  the  second  Rritish  and  the  third  European  record  of  this  N'orih  American  wader 
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Fig.  3:  Heronries  in  north-eastern  Holland  in  1949. 

(from  Braaksma  and  Bruyns,  1950). 

Heronries  of  less  than  6 pairs  are  shown  by  a dot,  those  with  6 to  40  pairs  by 
a cross,  and  larger  heronries  by  the  number  of  pairs  set  in  a square. 

when  comparison  is  made  between  different  regions.  Considering 
only  one  other  example,  in  the  four  northern  Dutch  provinces  of 
Groningen,  Friesland,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel,  counted  in  1949 
by  Braaksma  and  Bruyns  (1950),  the  largest  heronry  contained 
about  290  nests  and  nine  others  included  50  or  more  nests.  Here, 
therefore,  some  of  the  heronries  were  much  larger  than  any  in 
the  upper  Thames.  Fig.  3 shows  further  that  the  largest  colonies 
were  either  close  to  inland  meres  and  their  adjoining  marshes  or 
(in  two  cases)  beside  shallow  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  two  habitats 
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which  provided  the  Heron  with  its  richest  feeding.  Smaller  heron- 
ries, of  less  than  40  pairs,  were  spaced  at  frequent  intervals  over 
the  low  land  with  many  dykes  in  the  north  of  Groningen  and 
Friesland,  and  also  along  the  rivers  in  Overyssel,  but  Drenthe, 
which  consists  mainly  of  high  and  dry  ground,  had  scarcely  any 
heronries.  Hence  the  Heron  is  dispersed  far  from  evenly  over 
northern  Holland,  the  colonies  being  closer  together  where  there 
are  many  dykes  or  rivers,  and  much  larger  where  there  are  meres, 
marshes  or  shallow  inlets. 

The  above  type  of  distribution  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of 
colonial  birds  in  general.  Further,  something  very  similar  is  found 
in  territorial  species, which  breed  more  densely  in  rich  than  poor 
habitats,  as  well  shown  by  Kluijver  (1951)  for  the  Great  Tit  [Parus 
major).  Two  problems  are  raised,  first  the  survival  value  of  such 
dispersion  for  breeding,  and  secondly  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  about. 

What,  from  the  viewpoint  of  survival  value,  sets  the  upper  limit 
to  a heronry?  The  most  probable  answer,  I think,  is  that  once  a 
heronry  has  reached  a certain  size,  any  newcomers  seeking  breed- 
ing stations  are  likely  to  raise  more  young  if  they  settle  elsewhere. 
The  critical  factor  is  presumably  the  food  supply,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  decrease  as  the  numbers  of  the  Heron  rise.  This 
would  explain  the  otherwise  difficult  point  that  the  upper  limit  of 
colony-size  varies  markedly  with  the  feeding  conditions,  as  already 
mentioned.  But  as  yet,  no  one  has  measured  the  food  supply, 
clutch-size  or  nestling  mortality  of  the  Heron  in  relation  to  its 
numbers.  (A  decline  in  the  reproductive  rate  at  higher  breeding 
densities  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  Great  Tit  in  Dutch  woods 
by  Kluijver  (1951  ; see  also  Lack,  1952),  so  might  well  apply  in 
other  birds). 

Secondly,  how  is  the  dispersion  achieved?  In  most  species  of 
birds,  ringing  recoveries  suggest  that  the  adults  normally  breed 
where  they  bred  in  the  previous  year.  Hence  dispersion  is  probably 
due  mainly  to  those  individuals  seeking  breeding  stations  for  the 
first  time.  Either  such  individuals  are  driven  off  by  established 
adults,  or  they  themselves  avoid  crowded  areas.  In  territorial  birds, 
many  people  think  that  the  aggressive  behaviour  of  established 
pairs  is  important.  Even  should  this  be  true  (and  it  is  unproven), 
the  retreat  of  the  newcomer  must  also  be  important,  since  a 
persistent  newcomer  is  often  able  to  establish  itself,  as  territorial 
attacks  subside  with  time.  In  colonial  species  moreover,  territorial 
defence  of  the  nesting  colony  can  be  ruled  out.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Herons  might  defend  individual  feeding  territories, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  Further,  many  of  the  other 
species  which  breed  in  dispersed  colonies,  such  as  the  Swift  {Apus 
apus)  or  the  Rook  (Corvus  frugtlegus),  may  feed  in  company  with 
individuals  from  other  colonies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  drive  newcomers  from  either  their  nesting  colonies  or 
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feeding  grounds.  In  such  cases,  the  main  factor  in  dispersion  can 
only  be  the  avoidance  by  newcomers  of  colonies  which  have  reached 
a certain  size. 

How  do  newcomers  determine  when  a colony  has  reached  the 
limit?  Clearly,  the  size  of  the  colony  as  such  is  quite  unimportant; 
it  must  be  its  size  in  relation  to  something  else,  presumably  the 
food  supply.  Now  both  Heron  and  Swift  first  breed  when  two 
years  old,  but  at  least  in  the  Swift,  the  first-year  birds  acquire 
nest-sites  in  the  colonies,  and  there  is  much  shifting  of  unestab- 
lished birds  during  the  summer.  Is  it  possible  that  newcomers  try 
out  the  colonies  in  this  way,  establishing  themselves  if  feeding 
conditions  are  suitable,  and  moving  elsewhere  if  they  are  not?  As 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  re- 
describe a familiar  situation,  and  there  are  not  as  yet  enough  facts 
to  answer  the  problems  raised. 

Summary. 

1.  Nearly  complete  censuses  of  the  Heron  in  three  parts  of 
England  confirm  that  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  numbers 
after  each  hard  winter  and  then  a rapid  recovery  to  nearly  the 
former  level.  In  addition,  the  general  level  of  numbers  has  changed 
gradually  over  the  years,  rising  in  some  areas  and  falling  in  others. 

2.  The  size  and  spacing  of  the  colonies  varies  with  the  locality 
and  habitat  and  may  also  change  with  time.  The  dispersion  of  the 
breeding  pairs  in  accordance  with  the  feeding  conditions  presents 
an  unsolved  problem  in  bird  behaviour. 
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[Dr.  Lack  rightly  stresses  that  the  situation  with  which  his 
interesting  paper  deals  can,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be 
described  but  not  yet  explained.  Particularly  as  the  1928  Census 
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of  Heronries  is  to  be  repeated  this  year  by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  it  seems  worth  adding  a note  on  some  other  relev^ant 
points  about  the  Heron  population  and  the  annual  Index.  Although 
the  Census  and  the  Index  tell  us  virtually  all  that  we  know  about 
British  Heron  population  they  do  not  directly  measure  population; 
they  simply  record  the  nmnber  of  breeding  pairs  of  Herons  occupy- 
ing, at  the  height  of  the  normal  breeding  season,  nests  ivhich  have 
been  located,  counted  and  reported  to  the  organizer.  Not  all  breed- 
ing pairs  are  necessarily  in  occupation  at  the  dates  when  the  counts 
are  made,  and  any  increase  of  later  breeding,  or  of  desertion  by 
birds  giving  up  after  early  failure  or  loss  of  mates  might  cause 
minor  divergences  between  the  figures  and  the  actual  “breeding 
population”.  This  is  probably  not  a serious  source  of  error,  but 
any  opportunity  of  checking  its  incidence  from  time  to  time  ought 
to  be  taken,  since  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  proportion  of  all 
breeding  pairs  which  can  be  picked  up  by  more  or  less  isolated 
counts  on  some  date  between  April  15th  and  May  loth  in  varying 
seasons  can  probably  be  improved  upon.  Subject  to  this  the  location, 
counting  and  reporting  of  nests  in  known  colonies  may  be  regarded 
as  reasonably  satisfactory  and  complete  in  the  three  regions  with 
which  Dr.  Lack  deals.  In  discussing  changes  in  Heron  population 
we  must  however  always  bear  in  mind  that  our  methods  can  only 
in  a somewhat  loose  sense  be  said  to  measure  that  population,  and 
assumptions  that  the  Index  tells  the  whole  story  may  lead  us  away 
from  the  truth.  For  instance,  the  factors  discussed  by  Dr.  Lack  as 
limiting  numbers  in  particular  colonies  and  areas  may  also  stimulate 
both  more  sporadic  breeding  and  more  formation  of  new  colonies 
at  unexpected  places  some  way  from  any  known  site.  This  would 
lead  to  a higher  proportion  of  overlooked  nests  in  years  of  peak 
population,  and  although  colonies  which  have  been  temporarily 
missed  do  sooner  or  later  get  traced  and  fitted  in  retrospectively 
we  hardly  yet  know  enough  about  measuring  Heron  population 
peaks  to  discount  the  possibility  that  the  more  Heron’s  nests  there 
are  in  any  year  the  less  successful  we  may  be  in  finding  and  count- 
ing them.  Displaced  birds  may  also  emigrate  and  resettle  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  which  are  neither  fully  colonised  nor  fully 
counted;  the  big  build-up  during  the  past  thirty  years  first  of  non- 
breeding and  later  of  breeding  Herons  in  North  Uist  is  suggestive. 
Other  “surplus”  birds  may  wander  without  settling,  or  emigrate 
to  the  Continent  as  Continental  Black  Redstarts  [Phoenicurus 
ochrurus)  and  Little  Ringed  Plovers  [Charadrius  dubius)  emigrated 
to  us,  or  may  neither  move  nor  die  but  simply  postpone  breeding 
until  their  third  year  or  later.  In  none  of  these  cases  would  they 
appear  in  the  Index,  nor  would  they  constitute  density-dependant 
mortality.  Studies  are  desirable  to  check  how  far  such  behaviour 
occurs.  For  example,  a long-term  local  study  of  fluctuations  in 
the  proportion  of  breeding  to  non-breeding  Herons  at  the  start  of 
the  nesting  season  could  throw  valuable  light  on  the  possibility 
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that  non-breeding'  population  may  vary  inversely  with  the  current 
rate  of  increase  of  breeding  population.  Presumably  also  the  recent 
stability  of  Heron  breeding  population  has  been  linked  with  a 
measure  of  stability  of  food-supply  derived  in  part  from  polluted  or 
otherwise  artificially  conditioned  rivers.  If,  for  example,  recent  in- 
junctions succeed  in  greatly  mitigating  pollution,  carrying  capacity 
for  Heron  breeding  population  could  be  increased  and  a new  and 
higher  level  of  stability  might  be  reached  after  an  unsettled  period. 
Investigation  of  the  numbers  of  Herons  using  particular  feeding 
areas  at  different  seasons  over  a long  period  might  give  valuable 
results,  especially  if  colour-ringing  could  be  employed.  The  Index 
has  told  us  enough  about  Heron  population  to  make  it  worth  trying 
to  find  out  more.  Meanwhile  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  total  Heron 
population  actually  levels  out  around  the  1928  normal  as  breeding 
population  figures  suggest,  or  that  density-dependent  mortality 
is  necessarily  the  answer.  It  is  possible  that  when  an  answer  comes 
to  be  known  it  will  include  greater  breeding  dispersal,  build-up  of 
unrecorded  non-breeding  stock  in  breeding  areas  and  elsewhere, 
postponement  of  breeding  to  a later  age,  and  increased  wandering 
and  extension  of  range  amounting  to  a continued  expansion  of 
total  population  undisclosed  by  the  Index.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  density-dependent  mortality  may  also 
play  an  important  part  but,  as  Dr.  Lack  shows,  there  are  not 
enough  facts  to  tell  us. — E.  M.  N.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LVI.  ICTERINE  WARBLER. 

Photographed  hy  Eric  Hosking  and  Ian  M.  Thomson. 

(Plates  21-26). 

The  “tree  warblers”  {Hippolais  spp.)  are  a genus  of  six  closely 
related  species  that  breed  primarily  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia  and 
that  to  ‘an  interesting  extent  replace  each  other  geographically 
with  comparatively  little  overlap  so  that  in  any  section  of  this 
range  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  may  be  found.  Five  of  these 
species  breed  in  Europe  and  between  them  cover  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  except  the  far  north.  In  Europe  the  Icterine  Warbler 
{H.  icterina)  is  much  the  most  widely  spread,  for  it  breeds  in 
W.  Norway  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  S.  Sweden  and  in  S.  Finland 
and  covers  nearly  all  the  Continent  directly  south  of  thest 
countries,  extending  westwards  to  N.E.  France  and  to  Italy,  but 
being  replaced  in  the  rest  of  France  and  in  Spain  by  the  very 
similar  Melodious  Warbler  [H.  polyglotta),  and  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  by  the  Olivaceous*  and  Olive-tree  Warblers  {H.  pallida 
and  olivetorum).  Eastwards  the  Icterine’s  breeding  range 

* The  Olivaceous  of  course  also  breeds  in  S.  .Spain  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mediterranean. 
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extends  for  some  3,500  miles  into  western  Siberia.  It  winters  in 
S.  Africa. 

As  its  name — from  the  Greek  ikteros* — implies,  the  Icterine 
is  a very  yellow  warbler,  with  olive-yellow  upper-parts  (darker 
wings  and  tail,  plates  21  and  24)  and  bright  lemon-yellow  under- 
parts and  eye-stripe.  Other  physical  characters  of  note  are  its 
blue-grey  legs  and  its  rather  broad  bill  which  conceals  a bright 
orange  mouth  often  visible  when  the  bird  is  singing.  The  whole 
of  this  description  might  equally  well  fit  the  Melodious  Warbler 
which  is  in  practice  almost  indistinguishable  in  the  field  except 
by  song,  and  none  of  these  points  can,  of  course,  be  shown  in 
black-and-white  photographs,  but  an  impression  can  be  gained 
from  these  plates  of  the  bird’s  outline  and  stance.  Its  movements 
are  those  of  a heavily  built  leaf-warbler  {Phylloscopus  sp.).  The 
Icterine’s  song— louder  and  more  forceful  than  that  of  the 
Melodious  Warbler — is  a long-sustained  muddle  of  many  dis- 
cordant and  some  musical  notes,  and,  though  quite  distinctive,  is 
not  unlike  the  songs  of  the  Acrocephalus  warblers,  particularly 
the  Marsh  Warbler  {A.  palustris)  than  which  it  is,  however,  more 
rapid  and  more  powerful.  In  a sustained  and  varied  song  of  this 
kind  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  resemblances  to  notes  and  songs  of 
many  other  species- — in  certain  cases  these  may  be  actual  imitations 
— and  thus  this  bird  gets  its  German  name  Gelbspotter 
(yellow  mocker).  As  it  sings,  sometimes  well  in  the  open,  some- 
times concealed  in  the  thick  foliage  of  a tree,  it  jumps  restlessly 
from  branch  to  branch. 

Typically  the  species  is  one  of  gardens  and  parkland — of  trees 
without  woods,  and  of  hedgerows — and  although  it  is  found  in 
the  thickets,  it  is  particularly  with  isolated  growths,  and  with  the 
proximity  of  houses,  that  one  associates  it.  In  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  the  bird  is  common  each  little  garden  has  its 
pair  of  Icterines.  The  name  “tree  warbler’’,  by  which  the 
species  was  at  one  time  known,  is  an  apt  one,  for  not  only  is  the 
bird’s  habitat  one  of  trees,  but  also,  as  can  be  seen  in  plates  21-26, 
its  nest  is  typically  built  in  the  fork  of  a tree  or  tall  bush  several 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  nest,  best  seen  in  plates  22  and  26 
(upper)  is  a very  solid,  deep  and  cosy  structure  quite  unlike  those 
of,  for  example,  the  genus  Sylvia.  It  is  in  fact  rather  finch-like, 
being  beautifully  built  of  fine  grasses,  wool  and  sometimes 
feathers  or  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  a few  feathers,  and  covered 
outside  with  vegetable  fibre,  roots,  wool,  paper,  spider’s  cocoons, 
etc.  The  more  decorated  nests  even  have  something  of  the 
quality  of  a Chaffinch’s  {Fringilla  coelehs),  and  so  have  those  of 
the  other  tree-warblers  (see  the  photographs  of  Olivaceous 

* The  word  means  “jaundice”  or  “a  greenish-yellow  bird”.  R.  D.  Macleod 
(1954,  Key  to  the  Names  of  British  Birds,  p.  31)  says  that  according  to 
Pliny  (in  his  Natural  History,  vol.  .\xx,  p.  28)  it  was  at  one  time  believed 
that  “a  sight  of  the  bird  would  cure  anyone  suffering  from  jaundice”. 
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Warblers  at  the  nest  in  Iraq,  published  earlier  in  our  series, 
Antea,  vol.  xl,  plates  37-39)  The  egg's  of  the  Icterine  Warbler 
(plate  26,  upper)  are  a very  delicate  pink  spotted  sparsely  •with 
black. 

In  view  of  its  summer  range  extending  into  Scandinavia  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  Icterine  Warbler  should  occur  casually 
in  Britain  more  frequently  than  the  Melodious  Warbler  (though 
in  view  of  their  commonness  not  far  away  on  the  Continent  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  neither  species  has  spread  its  breeding- 
range  to  England  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions).  Doubtless 
the  Icterine  is  somewhat  overlooked,  and  it  is  significant  that 
while  the  bird  was  regarded  as  a “rare  vagrant”  15  years  ago 
{The  Handbook,  vol.  v,  pp.  293),  no  less  than  22  were  ringed  in 
Britain  1949-52,  and  in  1951  alone  ii  were  trapped  or  seen  at 
Bird  Observatories  {Antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp  231,  232,  236,  239,  298). 

I.J.F.-L. 


TERRITORY  AND  PAIR-FORMATION 
IN  THE  BLACKBIRD. 

BY 

R.  D.  Jackson. 

Since  September,  1948,  a small  population  of  Blackbirds  {Turdus 
merula)  has  been  intensively  studied  by  the  writer  in  an  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  behaviour  of  this  species.  The  study  area  is  in  a 
suburban  district  at  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin,  and  consists  of 
about  5^  acres  of  the  usual  gardens,  houses,  and  roads.  This  area 
normally  supports  a breeding  population  of  four  pairs. 

Soon  after  the  study  began,  it  became  evident  that  the  accurate 
recognition  and  identification  of  these  pairs  was  essential.  In  the 
case  of  the  females  no  difficulty  in  this  was  encountered.  The 
female  Blackbird  is  extremely  variable  in  plumage  and,  in  the 
small  number  watched,  there  were  many  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  individuals.  The  individual  males  were  slightly  more 
difficult  to  recognize.  However,  minor  plumage  differences,  due  to 
age  and  moulting,  enabled  most  to  be  followed  through  the  years, 
but,  to  make  identification  quicker  and  easier,  two  cocks  were 
colour-ringed  in  1950  and  a third  in  1952.  Two  females  were  also 
colour-ringed  — one  in  1950  and  the  other  in  1951. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  following  account  all  general 
statements  about  the  Blackbird  are  to  be  read  as  applying  to  the 
particular  population  studied  and  that  it  may  well  be  that  other 
Blackbird  populations  behave  differently  in  certain  respects. 

The  territory. 

The  Blackbird  is  generally  considered  to  be  a territorial  species, 
but  there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  as  strictly  so 
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as,  for  example,  the  Robin  {Erithacus  rubecula).  With  the  indi- 
viduals I have  been  studying,  territories  are  strictly  held  and  the 
boundaries  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  average  size  of  the  territory 
has  been  found  to  be  about  one  acre.  This  figure  appears  to  sum 
up  the  situation  fairly  accurately  as  there  have  been  no  extremes. 
The  smallest  territory  was  half  an  acre  in  extent  and  the  largest 
two  were  if  acres.  Lack  and  Light  (1941),  in  a woodland  area  in 
south  Devon,  found  that  breeding  pairs  of  Blackbirds  owned  terri- 
tories some  two  acres  in  size.  It  is  thus  probably  significant  that  I 
have  been  working  with  suburban  Blackbirds  for,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Lack  and  Light  in  south  Devon  and  from  some  notes 
of  my  own  for  Co.  Carlow,  rural  Blackbirds  appear  to  differ  in 
some  aspects  of  their  behaviour  from  those  in  suburban  areas. 

The  territories  are  inhabited  and  held  by  a Blackbird  pair  and 
the  pairs  remain  in  their  territories  all  the  year  round.  In  fact, 
once  a pair  is  formed  and  settled  in  a territory,  it  remains  in  that 
territory,  or  some  part  of  it,  until  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
one  or  both  members. 

I have  recorded  only  two  exceptions.  In  the  spring  of  1950  an 
adult  pair  was  slowly  expelled  from  a territory  by  a young  pair. 
Eventually  the  adult  pair  was  forced  to  annex  a small  area  from 
a neighbouring  territory  and,  when  the  last  of  the  original  territory 
had  been  taken,  this  small  area  served  as  a territory  for  a short 
period  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  female  of  the  pair  disappeared 
during  the  autumn  moult  and  the  male  moved  into  another  neigh- 
bouring territory,  which  was  vacant  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  both  members  of  its  owning  pair.  In  1951  a newly  formed  pair 
did  not  settle  down  to  breed  in  its  territory.  Instead  the  male  tried 
to  expand  it.  He  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  one  of  his  male 
neighbours  in  his  first  attempt  but  was  successful  in  extending  his 
border  in  another  direction  and,  by  gradual  annexation,  managed 
to  eat  his  way  into  the  territory  of  another  pair.  His  mate  followed 
him  until  finally  the  original  territory  was  left  behind  and  the  pair 
had  disappeared  beyond  the  study  area. 

The  breeding  population. 

The  breeding  population  consists  of  the  resident  territory  owning 
pairs.  The  members  of  a pair  keep  together  all  the  year  round, 
though  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  they  generally  ignore 
each  other.  From  January  the  male  follows  and  guards  the  female. 
This  behaviour  is  desultory  at  first  but  intensifies  during  March 
when  the  non-breeding  population  is  disappearing  and  the  breeding- 
season  commencing.  Lack  and  Light  (1941)  found  that  in  February 
and  March  males  patrolled  their  territories  with  the  females  often 
in  attendance  but  I have  found  that  the  mated  male  generally 
attends  on  and  follows  his  female  wherever  she  goes  and  patrols 
the  territory  alone. 

After  the  moult,  though  there  is  no  question  of  separation,  the 
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members  of  a pair  generally  revert  to  ignoring  each  other  in  their 
territory.  Sometimes,  however,  they  help  each  other  to  expel  tres- 
passers. The  resident  pairs  trespass  on  each  other’s  territories 
mainly  during  the  breeding  season  and  chiefly  when  they  have 
young  to  feed.  Also,  during  the  months  between  August  and 
November  some  individuals  tend  to  trespass,  generally  with  flocks 
of  immatures  and  usually  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in  favoured 
areas,  such  as  where  berried  shrubs  grow.  Apart  from  these  occa- 
sions the  breeding  birds  do  not  trespass  very  much  on  each  other’s 
territories,  though  individuals  vary  and  a few  have  been  notorious 
trespassers. 

The  defence  of  the  territory  against  trespassers  is  undertaken 
by  both  the  male  and  the  female  of  the  pair.  If  the  pair  comes  upon 
a trespasser  together  the  male  usually  advances  and  expels  it,  but 
sometimes  the  female  takes  the  active  role  and  under  “Pair- 
formation”  (see  pp.  128-131)  a case  is  mentioned  where,  when  two 
pairs  met,  it  was  the  females  and  not  the  males  who  fought.  If  a 
female  meets  a trespasser  alone  she  is  quite  capable  of  expelling 
it  herself.  In  the  displays  and  sometimes  battles  which  take  place 
when  a pair  is  defending  its  territory  against  another  pair  or, 
alternatively,  invading  another  territory  the  male  again  is  generally 
more  active  than  his  mate.  The  female  however  has  an  important 
reserve  part  to  play  in  such  encounters  for,  if  her  mate  is  defeated, 
she  generally  engages  the  victorious  rival  in  battle  or  display.  In 
encounters  of  this  type  it  is  found  that  the  female  is  generally 
more  direct  in  her  attack  and  does  not  indulge  in  the  elaborate 
threat  display  of  the  male  (Jackson,  1952).  This  behaviour  is  often 
a more  effective  threat  technique,  and  as  such,  an  aggressive  female 
is  a great  asset  to  tne  territorial  ambitions  of  the  pair.  This  property 
of  aggressiveness  varies  considerably  in  individual  females  but  I 
have  known  only  one  bird  who  was  never  seen  to  help  her  mate. 
Lack  and  Light  (1941)  found  that  in  spring  the  male  of  a pair  was 
more  active  in  defence  of  the  territory  and  Morley  (1937)  considered 
that  in  winter  the  female  reserves  and  cares  for  the  territory  and 
drives  away  trespassers.  My  pairs,  however,  share  the  burden  of 
the  defence  of  their  territories  equally  all  the  year  round. 

The  territory  has  been  found  to  be  completely  defended  against 
all  Blackbirds,  excluding  juveniles,  only  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  commencement  of  the  moult  in  July.  While  moulting  the 
members  of  a resident  pair  are  generally  incapable  of  defending 
their  territory,  but  during  the  remaining  months,  September  to 
March,  their  behaviour  varies  according  to  the  status  of  the  tres- 
passer. Members  of  neighbouring  pairs  are  not  tolerated  as  tres- 
passers except  very  occasionally  when  they  trespass  as  a member 
of  a flock  of  immatures.  Immature  birds  are  tolerated  within  the 
territory  boundaries  provided  they  are  subservient  to  the  members 
of  the  owning  pair.  A somewhat  similar  situation  was  found  to 
exist  with  the  Marsh  Tit  {Pams  palustris)  (Morley,  1953),  though 
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with  this  species  the  flock  does  not  confer  immunity  from  .ex- 
pulsion to  a territory-owning  trespasser. 

The  period  of  chief  activity  for  the  resident  pairs  is  from  March 
to  July.  At  this  time  they  are  not  only  breeding  but  this  is  also 
the  chief  period  of  the  year  when  the  territory  borders  are  changing 
due  to  the  encroachments  of  strong  pairs  and  the  retreats  of 
weaker  ones.  During  these  months  competition  for  ground  is  at  a 
height  and  every  pair  attempts  to  enlarge  its  territory  by  annex- 
ations. Consequently  border  conflicts  are  frequent.  It  is  found  to 
be  only  approximately  true  to  say  that  a Blackbird  pair  owns  the 
same  territory  for  life.  The  central  nucleus  of  the  territory  generally 
remains  in  the  same  hands,  but  the  borders  advance  and  retreat 
from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  success  of  the  pair  at 
annexation  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  non-breeding  population. 

During  the  breeding  season  fledged  juveniles  are  present  in  the 
territories  and  are  generally  ignored  by  the  adults,  though  quarrels 
over  food  may  occur.  From  about  July  to  November  bands  of 
juveniles  and  immatures  move  about  through  the  territories  and 
these  birds  are  also  tolerated  by  the  owners. 

From  about  November  to  March  a rather  unusual  situation 
develops  each  year.  Within  the  acre  or  so  owned  by  each  pair  one, 
two,  three,  or  four,  rarely  more,  immatures  would  settle  and  hold 
what  I called  ‘territories  within  a territory’  or  ‘sub-territories’. 
These  are  vague,  ill-defined  areas  with  no  rigid  borders  and  are 
lorded  over  by  an  immature  who  defends  them  against  other 
immatures. 

That  these  settlers  are  immatures,  or  first-winter  birds,  is  quite 
certain  in  the  case  of  the  males,  in  which  the  immature  plumage  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  adult.  I am  satisfied  that  the  female 
settlers  are  also  first-winter  birds  for,  without  exception,  their  bills 
are  dull  brownish-grey  whereas  with  the  adults  about  four  in  every 
five  have  either  wholly  or  partially  yellow  bills.  These  female 
settlers  aho  possess  a plumiige  which,  while  varying  greatly  in 
tone  and  colour,  is  similar  as  regards  certain  details.  These  common 
details  are:  (i)  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  and  covering 
the  throat  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  breast  the  plumage  is,  if  not  dull 
white,  an  extremely  pale  colour ; (ii)  the  breast  is  paler  than  the 
surrounding  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat-patch.  The 
large,  pale  throat-patch  is  the  characteristic  of  the  immature  fe- 
males and,  although  adult  females  have  a small  pale  area  beneath 
the  bill,  I have  only  known  one  or  two  with  patches  that  faintly 
resembled  those  of  an  immature.  That  these  pale-throated  females 
are  immatures  was  confirmed  when  on  November  20th,  1952,  I saw 
a typical  example  which  I had  colour-ringed,  when  moulting  from 
speckled  juvenile  dress,  on  September  7th,  1952. 

A sub-territory  is  somewhat  fluid  and  unstable  as  the  immature 
owner  generally  deserts  it  after  about  a month,  often  to  stake 
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a new  territory  nearby  but  sometimes  to  disappear  completely. 
Another  immature  usually  takes  its  place  and  sometimes  there 
would  be  a succession  of  three  or  four  immatures  in  a favoured 
territory.  During  March  all  the  immatures,  territory-owning  and 
otherwise,  disappear  one  by  one  to  leave  the  resident  pairs  alone 
in  their  territories. 

The  exceptions  are  those  who  fill  gaps  in  the  breeding  population 
for  these  scattered  territory-owning  immatures  are  found  to  have 
a somewhat  similar  function  in  this  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
Marsh  Tit  flock  (Morley,  1942). 

The  adult  pairs  owning  the  acre  or  so  of  territory  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  sub-territories  tolerate  the  immature  owners  of 
these  sub-territories  provided  they  remain  subservient.  Sometimes 
more  aggressive  pairs  make  determined  efforts  to  expel  the  im- 
mature settlers  but,  unless  their  territory  is  small,  they  are  generally 
unsuccessful,  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  immature  in  returning 
to  its  sub-territory.  More  often  the  pair  inhabit  the  central  area  of 
the  territory  over  the  winter  and  make  periodic  visits  around  the 
outer  areas,  ‘bossing’  but  not  expelling  the  immature  settlers  there. 

In  this  toleration  within  their  territories  of  certain  members  of 
the  same  species  the  Blackbird  differs  from  the  Robin  but  re- 
sembles the  Chaffinch  [Fringilla  coelehs)  and  many  of  the  tits. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  immature  attempts  to  resist  the 
adult  over-lord.  Such  cases  usually  occur  where  an  immature  has 
settled  in  an  area,  far  from  the  central  nucleus,  which  is  almost 
deserted  by  the  adult  pair  during  the  winter.  Such  a rebellious  im- 
mature is  almost  always  engaged  in  display  by  the  adult  concerned. 
In  the  rare  cases  where  the  immature  emerges  victorious  from  the 
display  it  may  gain  temporary  dominance  over  the  adult.  But  it 
does  not  have  to  deal  with  a single  adult  for  the  mate  of  the 
vanquished  generally  comes  to  the  rescue.  Although  I recorded  a 
few  cases  of  an  immature  obtaining  a temporary  dominance  over 
one  member  of  a pair  I never  saw  one  overcome  both  members  of 
the  pair.  Morley  (1937)  suggested  that  the  female  of  a pair  had  the 
duty  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  females  and  that  should  she  be 
too  old  or  lazy  to  do  this  she  lays  herself  open  to  partial  or  complete 
abandonment,  with  the  possibility  that  polygamy  may  result. 
Each  year  aggressive  females  are  among  the  immature  sub-territory 
settlers  and  frequently  these  females  are  more  active  and  alert  than 
the  adult  resident  female.  The  immature  females  never  become  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  pair  as  the  mated  adult  never  pairs 
with  them  while  his  own  mate  is  alive.  In  cases  where  an  immature 
female  threatens  or  overcomes  the  adult  female  the  adult  male 
always  attempts  to  expel  the  intruder  and  does  not  accept  her  as 
a mate.  In  March  the  immature  females  disappear  from  their  sub- 
territories without  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  adult  female. 
On  rare  occasions  a mated  male  may  display  to  an  immature  fe- 
male (Jackson,  1952)  but  this  behaviour  appears  to  be  abnormal. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  pair  in  whose  lands  it  has  settled  the 
owner  of  a sub-territory  chases  all  other  trespassing"  Blackbirds. 
It  seldom  has  trouble  with  its  fellow-immatures  but  occasionally 
a member  of  a neig"hbouring  territory-owning-  pair  trespasses.  On 
these  occasions  the  immature  usually  accosts  and  displays  at  the 
adult.  Often  the  adult  promptly  flees  but  occasionally  it  remains 
and  either  wins  or  loses  in  battle  or  display.  Thus  on  January  20th, 
1951,  a paired  female  trespassed  over  the  border  into  a neig-h- 
bouring-  territory.  She  was  soon  attacked  by  the  immature  male  on 
whose  sub-territory  she  had  strayed.  She  fought  back  but  was 
defeated  and  chased  back  into  her  own  territory.  Again  on  February 
13th,  1953,  an  adult  male  tresspasser  was  attacked  by  an  immature 
male  sub-territory  owner  but,  after  a ferocious  battle,  the  adult 
triumphed  and  drove  off  his  opponent. 

There  remains  the  case  of  an  immature  male  who  managed  to 
hold  a small  territory  for  a short  while  in  April  and  May,  1953.  He 
was  the  only  unpaired  immature  known  to  possess  a definite  terri- 
tory, as  opposed  to  a sub-territory,  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
area  which  he  staked  had  been  owned  in  1952  by  an  adult  pair  but 
the  pair  had  deserted  it  over  the  winter  of  1952-1953.  The  immature 
male  settled  in  it  possibly  as  early  as  January,  1953.  No  move  to 
expel  him  appeared  to  be  made  until  April  8th,  1953.  On  that  date 
he  was  harried  by  the  three  males  of  the  three  territories  adjoining 
his.  He  survived  their  attempts  to  expel  him  and  on  April  13th  the 
last  of  them  recognised  his  ownership.  He  sang  loudly  from  April 
loth.  Later  during  April  he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  territory  but 
with  only  partial  success.  He  was  last  heard  to  sing  on  May  17th 
and  deserted  his  territory,  though  not  the  area,  shortly  afterwards. 
His  territory  was  never  larger  than  f of  an  acre. 


Pair-form.ation. 

The  pair-formations  observed  in  the  study  population  of  Black- 
birds, from  September,  1948,  to  date  are  recorded  below.  First 
winter  birds,  or  immatures  in  the  sense  of  plumage  differences, 
are  concerned  in  all  the  cases  except  one.  On  these  records  I base 
my  statement  that  the  immatures,  generally  those  owning  sub- 
territories, fill  the  gaps  in  the  breeding  population  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  adults. 

I.  During  the  end  of  the  summer,  1948,  a territory  of  about  ij 
acres  became  vacant  due  to  the  disappearance  of  an  adult  pair.  By 
November,  1948,  an  immature  pair  had  become  formed  and  was  in 
complete  ownership  of  the  territory.  A small  area  belonging  to 
another  pair  was  also  appropriated,  presumably  due  to  the  new 
pair’s  ignorance  of  the  border,  but  in  February,  1949,  this  other 
pair  easily  retrieved  the  stolen  ground. 

Unfortunately  nothing  was  known  about  the  previous  history 
of  the  members  of  this  pair. 
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2.  Since  1949,  at  least,  an  adult  pair  had  been  in  possession  of 
a territory  about  an  acre  in  extent.  On  March  19th,  1950,  however 
an  immature  pair  was  found  to  have  settled  in  about  J of  an  acre 
of  this  territory.  By  April  i8th  the  ^ of  an  acre  had  swelled  to  ^ 
an  acre  and  by  mid-June  the  whole  acre  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  new  pair. 

Again  the  actual  pair-formation  was  not  observed  and  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  immatures  was  unknown. 

3.  The  dispossessed  pair  mentioned  in  the  last  case  owned  an 
area  only  slightly  larger  than  J of  an  acre  when  all  its  original 
territory  was  lost.  The  female  of  this  pair  was  not  seen  after  July, 
1950,  and  almost  certainly  died  during  the  moult. 

Before  October,  1950,  the  now  mateless  adult  male  moved  into 
a completely  new  territory  about  an  acre  in  size  (part  of  this 
Blackbird’s  history  has  been  recounted  from  the  territorial  angle 
under  ‘the  Territory’).  A few  immatures  were  about  in  this  terri- 
tory but  it  soon  became  evident  that  only  one  of  them,  a female, 
intended  to  settle  in  it.  She  made  the  whole  acre  act  as  her  sub- 
territory. 

Throughout  the  early  winter  of  1950-1951  her  relations  with  the 
adult  cock  were  those  normally  existing  between  a territory-owner 
and  an  immature  settler  i.e.  the  male  tolerated  but  ‘bossed’  the 
female.  During  early  January,  1951,  both  the  male  and  the  female 
were  involved  in  border  incidents  with  a neighbouring  pair.  Then 
on  J^muary  26th,  1951,  the  male,  happening  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  female,  did  not  chase  her  but  instead  backed 
away  with  a submissively  raised  crest.  The  female  ignored  him 
at  first  but  later  also  moved  away  with  a submissively  raised  crest. 
On  February  9th  they  were  about  together  on  the  border  of  the 
territory  and  each  was  involved  in  display  with  a neighbouring 
male.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  immature  female  ap- 
proached the  adult  male  who  had  just  caught  a worm.  Since  he 
warned  her  off  and  she  retreated  I assumed  that  the  pair  had  not 
been  quite  formed  yet  as  a fully  mated  female  will  drive  her  mate 
off  food. 

This  was  the  last  time  the  male  was  seen  to  dominate  the  female 
and  during  the  remainder  of  February  they  lived  amicably,  without 
taking  much  notice  of  each  other,  in  their  territory.  Finally  in 
early  March  the  male  commenced  the  spring  habit  of  following 
and  guarding  over  the  female. 

4.  The  female  of  the  pair  of  record  2 disappeared  during  July, 
1950.  The  male  then  led  a bachelor  existence  in  the  territory 
until  late  January,  1951,  when  he  allowed  an  immature  female  to 
help  him  ‘boss’  the  other  immatures.  He  was  definitely  mated  to 
this  female  on  January  30th. 

Unlike  the  male  described  in  the  last  record  this  cock  Blackbird 
had  several  immature  females  in  and  around  his  territory.  It  is 
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thus  probably  significant  that  he  chose  the  bird  who  settled  closest 
to  the  area  of  the  territory  which  he  himself  inhabited. 

5.  On  the  evening  of  March  15th,  1951,  an  immature  pair  was 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  about  f of  an  acre.  Until  then  this 
area  had  been  owned  by  an  adult  pair  who,  although  it  was  not 
the  nucleus  of  their  territory,  had  not  neglected  it.  However  they 
made  no  special  eft'ort  to  recover  it. 

The  previous  history  of  the  female  is  unknown  but  the  male  was 
thought  to  have  been  about  in  the  area  over  the  winter  of  1950- 

6.  The  male  of  the  pair  whose  formation  is  treated  under  4 
disappeared  sometime  during  August,  1951.  His  widow,  who  was 
now  over  a year  old,  appeared  at  first  to  remain  in  the  pair’s 
original  territory  but  during  September  and  October  she  led  a 
nomadic  existence  with  a flock  of  immatures. 

Sometime  in  July  or  August,  1951,  the  female  of  a pair,  who 
owned  a territory  adjoining  that  of  the  widow-to-be,  also  dis- 
appeared. The  mateless  cock  wandered  slightly  in  September  and 
November  but  did  not  desert  his  original  territory. 

The  first  indication  that  these  two  mateless  Blackbirds  might 
pair  and  merge  territories  occurred  on  November  i8th  when  the 
male  was  Involved  in  a border  conflict  on  the  border  between  the 
widow’s  territory  and  that  of  another  pair.  He  was  not  seen  again 
in  her  territory  for  some  time  but  on  November  26th  and  December 
2nd  she  was  seen  in  his.  Finally  on  December  5th  the  male  tolerated 
the  female  in  his  territory.  However  on  this  date  and  again  on 
December  8th  the  female  retreated  before  the  male  although  on 
the  latter  date  he  also  retreated  before  her.  On  December  14th  the 
male  chased  the  female  off  some  food  but  continued  to  allow  her 
to  inhabit  his  territory.  During  January  and  February,  1952,  the 
male  took  over  and  merged  the  widow’s  territory  with  his  own. 
The  pair  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  formed  during  these 
months  for  the  male  ceased  to  dominate  the  female.  The  pair  be- 
came the  only  one  observed  in  which  the  female  very  seldom  used 
her  right  of  dominating  and  chasing  the  male.  This  may  well  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1951,  when  both  the  original 
mates  were  alive,  the  male  and  the  female  frequently  met  and 
attacked  each  other  in  border  conflicts. 

7.  During  late  November,  1951,  a first-winter  cock  settled  in  a 
vacant  area  between  two  occupied  territories.  He  was  completely 
unmolested  and  first  sang  loudly  in  his  territory  on  February  19th, 
1952.  He  enlarged  his  territory  by  taking  over  a small  area  from 
another  pair  during  late  February. 

He  chased,  but  did  not  expel,  an  immature  female  who  retreated 
from  him  in  his  territory  on  March  ist.  On  March  5th  another 
immature  female  did  not  retreat  but  boldly  approached  him  in  his 
territory.  His  reaction  was  to  run  away  from  her  with  ruffled 
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plumage.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  a border  meeting,  he  and  this 
female  displayed  with  the  pair  whose  ground  he  had  annexed.  The 
female  of  the  adult  pair  took  the  initiative  and  forced  the  im- 
mature male  to  flee  before  her.  After  a few  minutes  she  also 
attacked  the  immature  female  but  the  latter  fought  back  and  a 
furious  battle  developed.  The  eventual  result  was  the  defeat  of  the 
adult  female  and  the  departure  of  herself  and  her  mate  from  the 
area. 

This  event  almost  certainly  speeded  up  the  pairing  of  the  two 
immatures  for,  shortly  after  the  adults  had  gone,  the  male  spent 
most  of  his  time  singing  over  and  guarding  the  female. 

Summary. 

1.  The  territorial  behaviour  of  a small  population  of  Blackbirds 
in  about  5^  acres  of  a suburban  district  is  described. 

2.  Territories,  of  average  size  about  one  acre,  are  held  through- 
out the  year  by  resident  pairs. 

3.  The  pairs  completely  defend  their  territories  only  during  the 
breeding  season.  Each  member  of  the  pair  expels  trespassers. 

4.  In  winter  immature  birds  are  present  in  the  territories  and 
many  stake  sub-territories.  The  majority  disappear  in  March. 

5.  The  pair-formations  observed  are  recorded.  Pairs  appear  to 
be  formed  in  isolation  and  not  at  communal  gatherings. 

6.  With  one  exception  immature  pairs  were  all  formed  in  March. 
Of  three  cocks  who  lost  their  mates  in  the  months  of  July  or 
August,  two  accepted  immatures  as  mates  and  the  third  paired 
with  a widowed  adult.  In  all  cases  the  pair  was  not  formed  until 
the  following  January  or  February. 
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NOTES. 

Semi-palmated  Sandpiper  in  Norfolk. — On  July  19th,  1953, 
an  unusual  wader  was  observed  on  Arnold’s  Marsh,  Cley,  Norfolk, 
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by  P.  R.  Clarke,  who  pointed  it  out  to  P.  D.  Kirby,  and 
R.  A.  Richardson.  It  was  subsequently  watched  for  some  hours 
at  a few  yards  range  by  these  three  observers,  myself,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Meiklejohn,  and  W.  F.  Bishop,  the  official  watcher  of  Cley 
Marsh.  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a Semi- 
palmated  Sandpiper  (Calidns  pusilla). 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  bird  by  its  predominately  grey 
colouring  and  its  peculiarly  leisurely  method  of  feeding,  rather 
after  the  manner  of  a Knot  {Ccdidris  canutus).  In  size  the  bird 
was  slightly,  but  definitely,  larger  than  a Little  Stint  (C.  miniita), 
one  of  which  was  present  for  comparison,  and  in  colour  rather  paler 
and  more  grey : the  light  backward  pointing  V mark  on  the  back, 
which  is  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  Little  Stint,  was  entirely 
lacking;  the  breast  was  streaked  with  grey  and  the  under-parts 
were  pure  white.  There  was  a noticeable  black  line  from  the  top 
of  the  upper  mandible  to  a point  just  behind  the  eye,  where  the  line 
broadened  into  an  irregular  grey  black  band  extending  along  the 
top  of  the  ear-coverts,  and  there  was  a light  superciliary  stripe. 
The  wing-coverts  were  much  abraded,  pointing  to  its  being  an  adult 
bird  in  the  last  of  its  summer  plumage.  The  bill  was  black,  shorter 
and  noticeably  stouter  than  that  of  a Little  Stint,  and  seemed  to 
broaden  at  the  end.  The  legs,  when  wet,  appeared  to  be  black, 
but  when  dry,  were  seen  to  be  very  dark  olive  green.  The  usual 
note  was  a husky,  throaty  “churup’  and  an  occasional  very  faint 
“chit”,  the  latter  only  audible  at  a few  feet.  On  the  wing  the 
bird  looked  very  uniform  grey,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  wing 
bar:  tail  pattern  much  as  Little  Stint. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  catch  the  bird,  which  was  quite 
tame,  and  to  identify  its  footprints,  but  the  mud  was  too  liquid 
for  this  to  be  done.  A small  hide  was  erected  by  R.  P.  Bagnall- 
Oakeley  and  loo  feet  of  colour  cine-film  were  obtained  at  very' 
short  range,  together  with  several  “stills”  down  to  a distance  of 
six  feet,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  here  (plates  27  and  28). 
Copies  of  these  were  sent  to  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  the  well  known 
American  ornithologist,  who  wrote  to  say  that  the  bird  was  quite 
definitely  a Semi-palmated  Sandpiper.  The  colour  film  has  since 
been  seen  by  many  people  including  other  New  World  ornitholo- 
gists and  all  are  agreed  on  the  identification.  This  is  apparently' 
the  third  record  for  Europe,  and  the  second  for  the  British  Isles. 

A.  H.  Daukes. 

[We  have  also  received  a very  full  description  and  a sketch  of  the 
bird  from  R.  A.  Richardson.  These  provide  more  than  adequate 
confirmation  of  the  identification. — Eds.] 

A Black  Herring  Gull  in  Cumberland. — From  the  top  of  St. 

Bees  Head,  Cumberland,  on  July  5th,  1952,  I noticed  a black  bird 
among  a flock  of  Herring  Gulls  {Larus  argentatus)  which  were 
resting,  as  is  their  custom,  on  a more  or  less  level  part  of  the 
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narrow  strip  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Making"  my  way 
along  the  bottom  I came  sufficiently  close  to  it  to  see  that  it  was 
itself  a gull  and,  indeed,  a Herring  Gull,  though  almost  com- 
pletely black. 

Despite  ill-natured  dives  at  it  by  passing  gulls  it  proved  reason- 
ably tame,  and  I came  to  within  50  feet  of  it  where  I could  view 
it  in  full  sunlight.  The  entire  plumage  was  jet-black,  save  only 
the  rear  portion  of  the  crown  and  the  nape  which  were  dark 
brownish-grey.  In  the  strong  sunlight  the  feathers  of  the  mantle 
and  wing  coverts  had,  from  where  I stood,  a green  sheen  which 
shows  as  a light  patch  on  the  photograph  that  I took  (plate  26, 
lower).  The  legs  and  feet  were  black,  but  the  iris  of  the  eye  and 
the  beak  were  yellow.  The  beak  was  several  shades  darker  than 
is  normal  and  the  usual  red  spot  on  the  gonys  was  black  or  very 
dark  red.  There  appeared  to  be  a dark  line  along  the  junction  of 
the  mandibles. 

In  an  attempt  to  take  a closer  photog'raph  I alarmed  the  bird 
and  it  flew  about  50  yards  away.  It  would  not  allow  another 
close  approach  and  so,  to  avoid  chasing  it  right  away,  I did  not 
pursue  it  further.  When  it  flew  all  its  feathers,  except  those  of 
the  nape,  were  seen  to  be  completely  black.  There  were  one  or 
two  gaps  in  its  primaries  and  it  may  have  been  moulting. 

The  fact  that  it  could  fly  normally  appears  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  it  being  an  oiled  bird,  as  does  the  bill  colouring. 
The  colour  of  the  bill  also  suggests  that  it  was  at  least  three 
years  old.  Its  presence  in  a flock  of  Herring  Gulls,  where  the 
complete  similarity  of  size  and  posture  were  easily  determined, 
does  not  leave  much  doubt  of  its  identity,  though  it  could  con- 
ceivably be  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  fuscus).  It  has  not 
been  seen  at  St.  Bees  Head  or  elsewhere  subsequently  despite  a 
vigorous  search.  Melanism,  if  such  it  was,  in  a so  relatively 
un-pigmented  bird  as  a gull  is  most  unusual,  indeed  unique  so  far 
as  I can  discover.  The  albinistic  Herring  Gull  (or  Gulls)  which 
nested  at  St.  Bees  Head  from  1940  until  1953  was  much  less 
unlikely.  Ralph  Stokoe. 

REVIEWS  OF  COUNTY  BIRD  REPORTS. 

The  IFest  Midland  Bird  Report,  No.  18  for  1951,  and  No.  19,  for  1952. 

Obtainable  from  C.  A.  Norris,  Sycamore  Cottage,  Clent,  Worcestershire. 

6s.  each. 

These  reports,  both  issued  in  1953,  retain  the  now  old-fashioned  practice  of 
beginning  with  the  Raven.  The  first  with  43  pages  of  text,  including  28  of 
classified  species  notes,  gives  less  value  for  its  price  than  the  second  with  53 
pages  (24  of  species  notes)  which  is  more  attractively  produced  with  three 
excellent  photographs,  two  being  of  the  first  Little  Ringed  Plovers  breeding 
in  Staffordshire  and  the  third  of  the  first  Common  Tern  nesting  there. 

Both  Reports  contain  informative  local  contributions.  In  the  first 

J.  Harthan  reviews  changes  since  1938  in  the  bird  life  of  the  Benches,  two 
pari.shes  near  Evesham,  Worcs.,  in  which  tractors,  hedge-cutters,  bulldozers 
and  other  instruments  of  progress  have  wrought  havoc;  Woodlark,  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  Wood  Warbler,  Sedge  Warbler,  .Stonechat,  Whinchat,  Night- 
jar and  Snipe  have  ceased  to  breed  and  .Skylarks,  Lesser  Whitethroats, 
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Lapwings  and  other  species  have  declined;  the  only  “compensating”  increase 
has  been  in  such  species  as  Magpies  and  Jackdaws.  F.  Fincher,  in  some 
interesting  notes  on  bird  food,  described  shrivelled-up  blackberries  as  being 
favoured  by  Bullfinches,  and  ringing  of  trees  by  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers. 
The  Club’s  Heligoland  Trap  had  disappointing  results,  partly  owing  to  damage 
caused  by  its  largest  and  unintended  catch — a cow.  Ravens  attempted  to 
breed  in  Staffordshire  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a century,  but  the  nest  was 
destroyed.  Starlings  roosting  in  central  Birmingham  gave  totals  of  13,000- 
20,000,  but  rural  roosts  were  estimated  to  reach  100,000  in  two  cases.  We 
also  note:  c.  200  Twites  in  Cannock  Chase,  Staffs.,  in  January;  flock  of 
“several  hundred”  Bramblings,  Worcs.;  two  .Snow  Buntings  in  Worcs.  and 
Staffs.;  Great  Grey  Shrikes  in  Warwicks,  and  Staffs.;  Pied  Flycatcher 
breeding  in  Worcs.  near  Birmingham;  Whinchat  breeding  in  all  three  counties 
and  Wheatear  in  at  least  two,  but  no  .Stonechat  breeding  recorded;  8 Night- 
ingales singing  in  four  acres  in  Worcs.;  Buzzard,  three  pairs  nested  Warwicks.; 
Montagu’s  Harrier,  a pair  claimed  .S.W.  Staffs.  January-.'\pril  is  first  record 
for  the  county  and  the  date  looks  highly  improbable;  Honey  Buzzard  reported 
“soaring  near  Pershore”  (Worcs.)  without  anything  like  adequate  evidence 
given;  first  records  of  Ferruginous  Duck  for  Worcs.  and  Knot  for  Warwicks.; 
Purple  Sandpiper,  two  in  Warwicks;  Black  Grouse  reported  increasing  in  Leek 
area  (Staffs.)  with  some  40  pairs  breeding. 

The  1952  Report  contains  a paper  by  D.  Jenkins  on  considerable  diurnal 
migration  near  Walsall,  Staffs.,  and  a “census”  by  A.  R.  Blake  and 
D.  Mirams  of  some  1,800  acres  near  West  Bromwich,  Staffs.,  yielded 
breeding  pairs  or  presumed  pairs  of  some  fifty  species  headed  by  Blackbird 
(88),  Yellowhammer  (83),  Skylark  (70),  Whitethroat  and  Dunnock  (58), 
Willow  Warbler  and  Robin  (48),  and  House  Sparrow  (47).  Rooks  (40)  and 
•Starlings  (10)  are  unexpectedly  low  for  such  an  industrial  fringe  area,  while 
Partridges  (25),  Lapwings  (9),  and  Yellow  Wagtails  (21),  as  well  as  Tree 
Sparrows  (31),  are  surprisingly  high.  Song  Thrushes  are  outnumbered  by 
Blackbirds  by  well  over  4:1. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  mining  subsidence  which  since 
1880  and  especially  since  1940  has  created  Alvecote  Pools  by  the  Glasgow 
main  railway  line  and  attracted  a fauna  including  Yellow  Wagtail,  Willow 
Tit,  Grasshopper  Warbler,  Whinchat,  Kingfisher,  Garganey  (suspected  to  have 
bred),  Shoveler,  Pochard,  Tufted  Duck,  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Sni[>e  and  among 
visitants  W’hooper  Swan,  Sheld  Duck,  Ferruginous  Duck,  Jack  Snipe,  Black 
Tern  and  Kittiwake.  In  the  classified  lists  we  note;  Red-backed  Shrike  one 
nest  Warwicks,  and  one  or  more  Worcs.;  Pied  Flycatcher  again  nested  in 
Worcs., near  Birmingham;  notes  of  Wood  Warbler  decreases  from  all  three 
counties;  Marsh  Warbler  breeding  Warwicks,  and  Worcs.;  Ring  Ouzel 
breeding  usual  localities  N.  Staffs.;  Stonechat  breeding  W’orcs.  and  Staffs.; 
Black  Redstart  breeding  Birmingham;  Buzzard  bred  successfully  Warwicks, 
and  Worcs.;  Long-tailed  Duck  in  Staffs.;  Gannet  and  Fulmar  in  W’orcs.,  and 
another  Gannet  in  Warwicks.;  Curlew  increasing  breeder  in  Staffs.;  Grey  and 
Red-necked  Phalaropes  watched  simultaneously  in  Staffs;  Knot  and  Oyster- 
catcher  in  Staffs,  and  latter  also  in  Worcs.;  Stone  Curlew  in  Warwicks., 
Sandwich  Tern  in  Staffs.,  and  .\rctic  Tern  in  both;  few  Red  Grouse  on 
Cannock  Chase  but  more  in  N.  Staffs. 

The  Club’s  membership  reached  474  at  the  year’s  end.  E.M.N. 

Report  of  the  Oxford  Ornithological  Society  on  the  Birds  of  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  1952.  Edited  by  Bruce  Cam])bell.  Obtainable 
from  Secretary,  O.O.S.,  c/o  Edward  Grey  Institute,  Botanic  Garden, 
Oxford.  2S.  6d. 

The  Middle  Thames  Naturalist.  Annual  Report  No.  5,  1952.  Obtainable  from 
Miss  B.  Adamson,  59  Wellington  St.,  Slough,  Bucks.  2S.  6d. 

In  reviewing  the  first  0.0. S.  Report  to  appear  in  the  Wetmore  order  it  seems 
appropriate  to  begin  by  congratulating  the  Society’s  President,  our  colleague 
W.  B.  Alexander,  on  having  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  pioneer  the 
adoption  of  this  system  in  Britain  in  his  1947  Oxfordshire  List  published  by 
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the  0.0. S.  In  addition  to  the  B.O.U.  and  British  Birds,  most  of  the 
leading  county  reports  have  now  followed  his  lead. 

The  Report’s  new  Editor,  Dr.  Bruce  Campbell,  is  evidently  faced  with  a 
difficult  task  of  co-ordination  in  covering  three  counties  parts  of  which  are 
also  covered  by  the  Middle  Thames  Natural  History  Society,  the  Reading 
Ornithological  Club,  the  Ornithological  Section  of  the  Newbury  District  Field 
Club,  the  Banbury  Ornithological  Society  and  (as  regards  a small  part  of 
Bucks.)  the  London  Natural  History  Societ}'.  While  the  degree  of  co-operation 
shown  is  creditable  to  the  bodies  and  observers  involved,  it  evidently  raises 
the  question  whether  some  less  complicated  set-up  would  not  now  be 
preferable. 

Among  brief  special  articles  are  one  by  J.  F.  Monk  and  R.  E.  Moreau  on 
Quail  in  1952  and  one  by  J.  M.  McMeeking  on  Starling  Roosts  in  the  Oxford 
Area,  1950-52.  A useful  innovation  is  the  listing  of  Check-List  numbers  of 
some  fifty  species  which  are  not  mentioned  individually  in  the  Systematic 
Notes  but  occur  in  all  three  counties.  There  is  a frontispiece  photograph  of 
one  of  the  Leach’s  Petrels  found  in  the  Parks  in  the  “wreck”  of  November 
1952;  we  do  not  summarize  records  of  this  occurrence  from  County  Reports 
as  they  will  all  be  summarized  in  a forthcoming  paper  for  the  whole  country. 
We  note:  exhausted  Gannet  on  Berkshire  Downs,  October  15th;  Garganey 
in  Berks.,  January  7th;  Ferruginous  Duck  in  Berks.;  up  to  80  Mandarin 
Ducks  together  in  Berks,  and  breeding  records;  unverified  report  of  Sheld 
Duck  breeding  in  Berks;  Buzzards  in  all  three  counties  and  two  young  reared 
in  Berks.;  three  pairs  of  Little  Ringed  Plover  bred  Berks.;  several  Berks, 
breeding  records  for  Woodcock;  five  or  six  pairs  of  Curlew  possibly  nested 
Oxon,  and  one  in  Berks.;  Common  Sandpiper  summering  in  Berks.,  but 
breeding  not  proved;  autumn  Tern  at  Port  Meadow  considered  on  length  of  leg 
to  justify  identification  as  Common  by  one  observer  and  as  .Vrctic  by  another; 
both  these  terns  identified  on  spring  passage,  Berks.;  storm-driven  Razorbill 
and  Puffin,  Oxon.;  one  Hoopoe,  Berks.;  Wryneck  only  certain  breeding  record 
Marlow  area,  Bucks.,  but  probably  also  Berks,  and  Oxon.;  unusual  number 
of  Hooded  Crows  in  early  winter,  including  5 at  Harwell  Atomic  Establish- 
ment; increase  of  winter  Stonechats  but  no  breeding  records;  Pied  Flycatcher 
cock  singing  in  May  in  Windsor  Park;  Red-backed  Shrike  still  declining,  but 
bred  in  all  three  counties. 

The  Middle  Thames  Report  additionally  includes  a breeding  record  for  Wigeon 
in  Berks,  and  a description  of  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  square-bracketed  under 
a ruling  that  such  rarities  require  independent  confirmation.  A Twite  record 
from  Slough  is  reproduced,  but  in  square  brackets,  in  the  0.0. S.  Report. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  by  C.  M.  Veysey  of  the  Bird  Life  of  Ham 
.Sewage  Farm,  which  is  treated  as  a bird  sanctuary  by  the  Berks.  County 
Council^  but  is  unfortunately  threatened  with  modernisation:  this  will  cut 

out  the  irrigation  system  and  consequently  the  main  interest  to  birds.  E.M.N. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Northern  Ireland.  By  C.  Douglas  Deane.  (Belfast 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Bulletin  vol.  i.  No.  6,  January  1954). 

This  booklet  contains  an  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  the  six  counties  con- 
stituting Northern  Ireland,  with  notes  on  their  status,  including  increases  and 
decreases,  and  references  in  the  case  of  rarities  to  specimens  in  the  Belfast 
Museum.  It  is  embellished  with  seven  plates  from  photographs  by  the  author 
and  an  appendix  contains  a list  of  local  names.  A striking  feature  of  the 
avifauna  of  Ireland  is  the  comparative  uniformity  in  breeding  species  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  appear  that  the  only  species  which  breed  else- 
where in  Ireland  but  not  in  the  six  counties  are  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  and 
Red-throated  Div'er,  each  with  a single  haunt  in  the  north-west,  the  Pochard 
which  is  not  known  to  breed  within  the  area  but  does  so  just  outside,  and 
the  Gannet,  whose  Scottish  station  on  Ailsa  Craig  is  within  sight  of  the  Ulster 
coasts.  On  the  other  hand  the  only  birds  breeding  in  Ulster,  but  not  now 
elsewhere  in  Ireland,  are  the  Buzzard  and  the  Golden  Eagle  which  have 
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recently  returned  to  Co.  Antrim,  doubtless  as  a result  of  their  increase  in 
south-west  Scotland.  Another  feature  of  the  Irish  avifauna  is  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  as  comijared  with  Britain  of  breeding  land-birds.  It  therefore 
seems  curious  that  the  number  .seems  to  be  diminishing.  The  Woodlark 
decreased  and  disappeared  from  Northern  Ireland  between  1850  and  1884  and 
the  Yellow  W’agtail  between  1884  and  1042,  and  in  recent  years  the  Corn 
Bunting  has  rapidly  declined  in  numbers  and  is  now  only  found  in  areas  near 
the  coast.  W.B.A. 

Lakeland  Ornithology.  Edited  by  E.  Blezard.  Transactions  of  the  Carlisle 
N.H.S.  pp.  141  (1952).  Obtainable  from  City  Museum,  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle.  los.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  supplement  to  The  Birds  of  Lakeland  published  in  1943.  To 
the  list  of  Lakeland  birds  are  added  ; Little  Bunting  at  Siddick  Pond  in 
November,  1946  (c/.  antea,  vol.  xlii,  p.  359)  ; Red-breasted  Flycatcher  at 
Ambleside  September,  1946  (c/.  antea,  vol.  xl,  p.  84)  ; and  Greenland  White- 
fronted  Goose  in  three  years.  Recorded  as  nesting  for  the  first  time  : Little 
Owl  near  Carlisle  ; Eider  on  Walney  Island  in  1949  {cf.  antea,  vol.  xliii,  p.  60)  ; 
Goosander  by  the  River  Lyne  in  1950  ; and  Red-breasted  Merganser  by  the 
River  Esk  in  1950.  Other  notable  records  : Golden  Oriole  in  1949  and  1951  ; 
Siskin  continues  to  breed  near  Ullswater  ; Cirl  Bunting  in  August.  1947  at 
Sedbergham,  Cumberland  ; Nuthatch  at  Rydal  and  Ullswater  ; the  great 
Waxwing  invasion  of  1947-8,  and  a few  records  in  1949/50/51  ; Hoopoe  in 
1944  and  1951  ; the  rapid  spread  of  the  Green  Woodpecker  ; Golden  Eagle  in 
April,  1950  ; breeding  of  \\hgeon  {cf.  antea,  vol.  xli,  p.  88)  and  Gad  wall  in 
Westmorland  ; the  “ wreck  ” of  Leach’s  Petrels  in  1952  ; a Cream-coloured 
Courser  shot  at  Skinburness  in  October  1944  [cf.  antea,  vol.  xli,  p.  92)  ; 
Sabine’s  Gull  in  September,  1950  on  Rockcliffe  Marsh  ; Long-tailed  Skua  in 
April  {cf.  ayitea,  vol.  xl,  p.  287)  ; nesting  of  Quail  in  1947,  and  1952. 

Some  40  pages  are  devoted  to  a survey  of  Siddick  Pond  based  on  notes 
made  during  30  years.  This  32  acre  pond,  on  the  outskirts  of  Workington  in 
W.  Cumberland,  is  within  400  yards  of  the  waters  of  Solway  Firth  and 
attracts  many  passing  birds.  It  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a railway  and  a 
colliery  tip  lies  at  one  end  of  it.  12 1 species  of  birds  have  been  recorded 
there  ; on  the  whole  they  are  what  one  might  expect:  Whoopers  occasionally 
visit  the  pond  ; Gadwall  and  Garganey  have  occurred  on  spring  and  autumn 
migrations  ; Mallard  and  Shoveler  breed  there  ; Long-tailed  duck.  Velvet 
Scoter  and  Black-necked  Grebe  have  been  recorded  ; waders  include  Black- 
tailed God  wit.  Wood  Sandpiper,  Rulf,  etc.  ; Water  Rail  nested  regularly  until 
1935-  The  occurrence  of  the  Little  Bunting  is  mentioned  above.  The 
survey  also  includes  notes  on  the  flora,  vertebrates  other  than  birds  and  a few 
notes  on  the  invertebrates. 

An  important  paper  (26  pp.),  ‘‘  Food  of  Birds  ” by  E.  Blezard  gives  crop 
and  stomach  contents,  and  also  observations  of  food  seen  to  be  taken  in  the 
field  of  90  species  ; a valuable  and  careful  list  which  includes  many  identi- 
fications by  Mr.  F.  H.  Day  of  insects  taken. 

Other  papers  deal  with  : 

(i)  The  status  of  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  by  the  late  T.  L.  Johnston, 
a well-known  field  ornithologist,  who  died  in  1948.  This  gull  nests 
only  sparingly  on  the  moors  and  foxes  and  fires  prevent  almost  all 
young  from  fledging. 

(ii)  The  Curlew  by  M.  Philipson.  The  number  of  breeding  pairs  has 
been  halved  in  the  last  30  years  ; foxes  take  many  young. 

(iii)  The  Black  Grouse  by  M.  Philipson.  As  numerous  as  ever  until 
1930  but  now  quite  rare.  Description  of  the  lek.  Foresters,  as  in 
other  areas,  regard  the  bird  as  harmful  and  their  intolerance  may  to 
some  degree  account  for  the  bird’s  present  scarcity. 

(iv)  An  account  of  nine  regular  breeding  species  of  warblers  by  R.  H. 

Brown.  This  includes  good  notes  on  display  of  Willow  Warbler 
and  Whitethroat.  A.W.B. 
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THE  “WRECK”  OF  LEACH’S  PETRELS  IN  THE 
AUTUMN  OF  1952. 

BY 

Hugh  Boyd. 

(The  Wildfowl  Trust,  Slimbridge,  Glos.). 

An  editorial  note  in  this  journal  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  432)  dre’w 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  unprecedented  numbers  of  Leach’s 
Petrels  (Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa)  in  Britain  during  late  October 
and  early  November,  1952.  The  event  received  much  publicity  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  press  and  in  broadcasts  so  that,  although  the 
number  of  petrels  may  not  have  been  unprecedented,  the  number 
recorded  certainly  was.  This  report  lists  and  summarizes  the 
records,  derives  from  them  a minimal  estimate  of  the  number  of 
casualties  and  shows  how  the  “wreck”  may  be  related  to  the 
weather  prevailing  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  October,  1952,  and 
to  what  is  known  of  the  autumn  distribution  of  the  species.  The 
occurrences  of  Storm  Petrels  [Hydrobates  pelagicus)  during  the 
same  period  are  also  recorded.  A preliminary  account  published 
elsewhere  (Boyd,  1953)  is  largely  superseded  by  this  report. 

The  records  of  Leach’s  Petrels  in  the  British  Isles,  except 
Scotland,  in  1952  are  listed  in  Appendix  I.  The  Scottish  records 
have  been  published  and  discussed  by  Wynne-Edwards  (1954).  To 
save  space,  observers’  names  have  not  been  given  with  each  record. 
This  omission  will  undoubtedly  make  more  difficult  the  task  of  the 
county  historian  anxious  to  identify  individual  occurrences.  The 
less  scrupulous  among  them  may  accept  the  assurance  that  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  duplication,  the 
others  will  find  the  whole  correspondence  deposited  with  the 
Editors  pf  this  journal.  It  might  also  prove  of  interest  to  the 
historian  of  natural  history. 

Over  560  people  have  contributed  to  this  report.  The  writer 
wishes  to  thank  them  all  for  their  assistance  and  to  apologise  to 
any  omitted  in  error  from  Appendix  III,  or  cited  there  incorrectly. 

The  numbers  of  petrels  seen  in  Britain  and  western  Europe. 

The  available  information  on  the  numbers  of  petrels  reported 
from  various  parts  of  Britain  is  summarized  in  Table  I.  The  birds 
are  classified  in  two  ways.  Those  still  on  the  wing  are  classed  as 
“flying”,  but  those  picked  up  alive  are  included  with  the  dead, 
since  scarcely  any  are  known  to  have  recovered.  In  those  localities 
where  the  petrels  were  very  numerous  counts  had  to  be  supple- 
mented or  replaced  by  estimates.  All  those  estimates  included 
here  may  be  considered  conservative.  In  most  cases  no  numerical 
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Table  I.  Numbers  of 
Region 

Leach’s  Petrels  reported  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  autumn,  1952. 

Seen  flying  Found  dead  or  dying  Apparent  order 

Counts  Estimates  Counts  Estimates  of  total 

(addtl.)  casualties 

England 
S.W.  Pen-  1 
insula  | 

Coast 

Inland 

160 

19 

-1-1,200 

855 

113 

-)- 1,600 

2,600 

Channel  «| 

r Coast 
Inland 

46 

0 

— 

15 

33 

— 

50 

Thames  ^ 

' Coast 
^ Inland 

2 

4 

— 

5 

27 

— 

40 

E.  Anglia  ^ 

' Coast 
^ Inland 

6 

2 

— 

2 

23 

— 

30 

Severn  ^ 

r Cocust 
(^Inland 

300 

5 

+ 350 

27 

112 

+ 300 

450 

Trent  ■i 

r Coast 
(^Inland 

0 

6 

— 

I 

22 

— 

30 

Mersey 

^ Coast 
^ Inland 

136 

10 

-f  1,000 

262 

28 

+ 50 

400 

Humber  < 

r Coast 
(^Inland 

5 

I 

— 

2 

28 

— 

40 

Tyne  <| 

r Coast 
L Inland 

I 

0 

z 

2 

6 

— 

10 

Lakes 
(inc.  I.  of 
M.) 

f Coast 
Inland 

2 

0 

+ 200 

39 

14 

+ 50 

100 

Total  < 

f Coast 
(^Inland 

658I 

47J 

705 

1. 210) 
406) 

1,616 

3.750 

Wales 

South 

f Coast 
(^Inland 

36 

I 

-|-  200 

394 

22 

-f  200 

700 

North  « 

f Coast 
Inland 

13 

I 

+ 300 

34 

5 

-f  100 

200 

Total 

51 

455 

900 

Scotland  Total 

168 

-fhundreds  374 

500 

west  coast 


Ireland 


Munster 

270 

-f thousands  69 

-f- 1,200 

1,300 

Leinster 

64 

4- tens  26 

40 

Connaught 

hundreds  20 

-f  few  ? 

50 

Ulster 

14 

-ftens  49 

70 

Total 

348 

164 

1,500 

Total  British  casualties 


(enumerated)  2,609  (including  estimates)  6,700 
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estimates  of  casualties  are  available  for  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  birds  occurred  in  quantity,  so  that  the  Irish  total  of  1500 
is  no  more  than  a guess.  The  totals  for  the  other  three  countries 
are  more  representative  of  the  numbers  seen,  but  of  course  it  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  how  many  birds  died  unreported.  The 
totals  of  flying  birds  for  those  areas  where  petrels  were  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  for  several  days  were  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  highest  daily  totals  for  each  locality.  The  use  of  such 
a standardized  procedure  in  determining  the  numbers  of  dead  was 
impracticable,  but,  td  avoid  over-estimating  the  casualties,  only 
one  figure  has  been  used  for  each  locality  where  duplication  of 
counts  may  have  occurred.  In  determining  the  total  casualties, 
birds  seen  flying  inland  have  been  treated  as  lost.  Few  can  have 
survived. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  Leach’s  Petrels  dying  in  Britain 
in  1952  was  certainly  not  less  than  2600,  was  probably  not  less 
than  6700  and  may  well  have  been  substantially  greater  if,  as  seems 
likely,  the  numbers  of  casualties  reported  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land fail  to  provide  a good  sample  of  the  birds  lost  in  those 
countries. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1952  Leach’s  Petrels  were  also 
reported  from  France  (Jouanin,  1952,  1953:  M.  Noel  Mayaud  in 
Hit.  to  Prof.  V.C.  Wynne-Edwards),  Belgium  (Lippens,  1953), 
Holland  (Taapken,  1953  a,  b;  Tolman,  1953),  Switzerland  (Sutter, 
1952)  and  Germany  (Goethe,  1953).  Though  quite  large  (if  in- 
adequately specified)  numbers  of  petrels  were  seen  flying  off  the 
western  coasts  of  France,  the  numbers  of  reported  casualties  are 
to  be  measured  in  tens  rather  than  thousands,  and  in  the  other 
countries  the  numbers  found  were  very  small. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  casualties. 

The  regional  grouping  used  in  Table  I shows  that  the  petrels 
were  very  widespread.  They  were  found  in  every  county  in 
England-  except  Rutland,  all  the  Welsh  counties,  24  of  the  33 
Scottish  counties  (Wynne-Edwards,  loc.  cit.)  and  29  of  the  32  in 
Ireland.  But  nearly  all  the  records  of  flying  birds  were  from 
western  coastal  districts  and  the  great  majority  of  the  dead  were 
found  in  these  same  areas. 

In  England  by  far  the  largest  number  of  casualties  occurred  in 
Bridgwater  Bay  (Somerset).  Although  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  synthesize  the  numerous  reports  from  this  area,  it  appears  likely 
that  the  total  casualties  there  were  of  the  order  of  2400.  The 
Mersey  area  (see  Hardy,  1953,  for  a more  detailed  account,  with  a 
map)  provided  the  second  largest  number  of  casualties,  as  well  as 
reports  of  many  birds  flying  offshore.  The  Severn  estuary,  the 
North  Lancashire  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man  were  other  places 
where  petrels  were  plentiful,  both  alive  and  dead. 

In  South  Wales  the  bulk  of  the  casualties  occurred  on  the  Pern- 
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brokeshire  coast  near  Marloes,  the  Towy  estuary  (Carmarthen), 
the  Gower  peninsula  (Glamorg^an)  and  the  coast  near  Aberystwyth 
(Cardig^an).  The  major  accumulation  in  North  Wales  was  near 
Portmadoc,  on  the  south  coast  of  Caernarvon. 

Wynne-Edwards  {loc.  cit.)  has  described  the  distribution  of  the 
Scottish  records.  The  largest  numbers  were  seen  in  the  west,  on 
the  coasts  of  Ayrshire  and  Argyll,  though  there  were  only  three 
localities  where  more  than  fifty  petrels  were  seen.  Inland  there 
was  a concentration  in  north  Perthshire,  where  over  seventy 
specimens  were  found  (the  only  county  elsewhere  in  Britain  with 
a larger  number  of  inland  casualties  was  Somerset).  There  were 
few  records  from  the  east. 

The  Irish  localities  where  petrels  were  most  numerous  were  on 
the  west  coast:  Bantry  Bay  and  Dunmanus  Bay  in  Cork,  Dingle 
Bay  (Kerry)  and  Galway  Bay.  There  were  lesser  numbers  on  the 
Waterford  coast  and  in  Dublin  Bay,  but  no  concentrations  inland. 


Times  of  occurrence. 

Leach’s  Petrels  were  reported  in  Britain  from  mid-September, 
1952,  but  Table  II  shows  that  almost  all  the  records  of  both  living 
and  dead  birds  refer  to  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  and  the  first 
week  of  November.  Hardy  {loc.  cit.),  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  Irish  Sea  area,  has  written  of  an  invasion  which  “began  early 
in  September,  reached  its  peak  offshore  late  that  month,  while  the 
peak  inland  came  late  October-early  November,  and  the  invasion 
ended  in  mid-December’’.  This  might  serve  as  a description  of 
events  in  the  Liverpool  district  (although  the  evidence  for  an  off- 
shore peak  in  late  September  seems  inadequate),  but  considering 
the  British  records  as  a whole  it  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one 
comparatively  brief  invasion  to  be  investigated,  the  occurrences 
outside  the  period  October  21st  to  November  8th  being  no  more 
numerous  than  in  many  other  )'ears. 

The  lack  of  agreement  between  the  regional  totals  in  Tables  I 
and  II  results  from  diff'erences  in  compilation,  not  errors  in  arith- 
metic. The  weekly  totals  of  flying  birds  in  Table  II  were  obtained 
by  summing  all  the  available  daily  totals.  The  numbers  of  dead 
exclude  records  not  precisely  dated  and  also  those  of  bodies 
described  as  “long  dead’’,  “remains’’,  or  in  similar  terms. 

The  use  of  a unit  of  time  as  large  as  a week  rather  obscures  the 
differences  in  the  times  of  arrival  of  petrels  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  precursors  of  the  main  Influx  appeared  on  the 
Waterford  coast  (South  Ireland)  on  October  21st,  remaining  until 
24th,  on  which  day  large  numbers  appeared  in  the  bays  of  S.W. 
Cork,  increasing  on  the  following  day  and  remaining  until  27th, 
after  which  the  dead  outnumbered  the  living.  Most  of  the  dated 
records  of  living  birds  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  refer  to  October 
27th-30th. 


'able  II.  Numbers  of  Leach’s  Petrels  found  in  Britain  each  week  during  autumn,  1952. 

September  October  November  December 

Condition  ^ 7-13  14-20  21-27  28-4  5-11  12-18  19-25  26-1  2-8  9-15  16-22  23-29  30-6  7-13  14-20 
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In  the  south-west  of  England  and  on  the  Welsh  coasts  the  first 
petrels  were  seen  on  October  23rd,  but  they  became  much  more 
numerous  on  25th  and  26th  (Saturday  and  Sunday,  observers  more 
numerous  also).  There  were  many  hundreds  flying  in  Bridgwater 
Bay  on  26th  and  probably  500  in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Severn. 
The  numbers  in  Bridgwater  Bay  remained  high  until  30th,  when 
over  500  were  still  present,  but  by  that  date  most  of  the  birds 
reported  elsewhere  in  the  south-west  and  Wales  were  dead.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  events  in  the  Bristol  Channel  area 
has  been  given  by  Boyd  {loc.  cit.).  In  Cornwall,  Devon  and  the 
southern  coastal  counties  living  birds  occurred  from  October  25th 
to  31st,  most  on  27th.  October  30th  and  31st  were  the  peak  dates 
for  live  birds  on  the  shores  of  Liverpool  Bay.  Further  north  on 
the  coasts  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  most  were  seen  on  28th 
and  29th.  Freshly-dead  birds  were  found  inland  in  these  north- 
western counties  mainly  on  30th  and  31st  and  during  the  first  few 
days  of  November.  Living  birds  were  found  in  the  Midlands  and 
eastern  counties  between  October  25th  and  November  9th,  but 
mostly  from  October  26th  to  31st.  The  peak  date  in  the  West 
Midlands  was  26th.  Further  east  and  to  the  north  it  was  29th. 

Petrels  were  first  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  on  October 
26th  (Firth  of  Lome  and  Loch  Linnhe).  Two  days  later  they 
appeared  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  and  the  first  few  were  found  inland. 
The  main  scatter  across  the  country  took  place  from  27th  to  30th. 
After  31st  no  more  were  seen  alive,  except  for  a small  number  in 
Skye,  Lewis  and  Shetland,  November  4th  to  7th,  although  the  peak 
for  discoveries  of  dead  birds  was  not  reached  until  the  week-end 
of  November  ist  and  2nd. 

In  the  west  and  north  of  France  the  petrels  were  found  from 
October  31st  to  November  2nd.  In  the  south  of  France  (H^rault 
Dept.)  they  appeared  in  the  first  few  days  of  November.  It  is 
thought  that  these  birds  were  driven  overland  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  rather  than  originating  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  (Jouanin  loc. 
cit.),  although  it  is  known  that  Leach’s  Petrels  do  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean.  [There  was  a minor  wreck  in  Italy  betw'cen 
November  12th  and  20th,  1951  (Moltoni,  1952).] 

Three  of  the  Dutch  records  were  between  October  29th  and 
November  2nd,  but  more  petrels  were  found  in  Holland  on 
November  7th  and  8th  and  all  the  Belgian  records  refer  tO‘  7th  to 
nth.  The  bird  found  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  was  picked  up  on 
November  8th. 


Previous  occurrences. 

Leach’s  Petrels  are  seen  off  the  western  shores  of  Britain  every 
autumn  (much  more  frequently  than  in  summer,  when  some  are 
actually  resident  in  a few  of  the  most  remote  British  islands).  The 
numbers  reported  are  generally  small.  They  occur  most  frequently 
in  October  and  November,  less  so  in  September  and  December,  and 
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rarely  in  the  mid-winter  months,  their  appearance  usually  coinci- 
ding- with  strong  winds.  The  latest  occurrence  of  more  than 
isolated  examples  inland  was  in  December,  1948,  but  this  was  a 
minor  affair,  fewer  than  fifty  birds  being-  reported.  For  an 
incursion  comparable  in  scale  to  that  of  1952  we  have  to  go  back 
to  1891,  when  petrels  were  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain  from 
September  26th  to  the  middle  of  October  (see  especially  Evans, 
1892).  Because  of  the  differences  in  publicity  and  public  interest 
then  and  now,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  casualties 
in  1891  exceeded  those  in  1952  ; but  this  is  not  important,  the  point 
of  interest  being  that  over  sixty  years  elapsed  between  the  wrecks. 

The  c.vuses  of  the  wreck. 

The  influx  occurred  at  a time  of  widespread  gales  and  after  a 
series  of  westerly  gales  had  swept  the  North  Atlantic.  Occurrences, 
both  large-  and  small-scale,  in  earlier  years  have  also  been 
associated  with  strong  winds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  weather 
was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  wreck.  Three  questions  require  to 
be  answered : i)  Was  the  weather  a sufficient  cause,  or  were  there 
other  contributory  factors?  2)  Why  are  events  of  this  kind  so 
infrequent?  3)  Why  were  the  victims  almost  all  Leach’s  Petrels? 

Before  discussing  the  weather,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  other 
factors  which  might  have  affected  the  petrels.  First  among  these 
is  food.  The  distribution  of  the  birds  may  be  supposed  to  be 
determined  very  largely  by  the  distribution  of  suitable  food  and 
shortage  of  food  would  lead  to  abnormal  movements  in  search  of 
it  or,  in  the  extreme,  to  starvation.  Many  people  finding  dead 
petrels  noted  how  emaciated  most  of  the  birds  were.  Examination 
of  over  100  specimens  picked  up  at  Brean  Down  (Somerset)  by 
N.  W.  Moore  (personal  communication)  revealed  the  absence  of 
dermal  fat  and  of  recently-ingested  suitable  food,  and  extensive 
wasting  of  the  muscles.  R.  H.  Poulding  examined  tissues  from 
several  of  these  birds  by  appropriate  histological  techniques  and 
reports -(personal  communication)  the  virtual  absence  of  glycogen, 
the  main  source  of  consumable  energy.  Wynne-Edwards  (loc.  cit.) 
records  the  mean  weight  of  10  reasonably  fresh  Scottish  specimens 
as  29.5  gm.,  only  68%  of  the  mean  weight  (43.5  gm.)  of  16  adults 
measured  in  July  or  August  by  Gross  (1935).  [No  weights  of 
healthy  petrels  in  October  have  been  published.]  Weight  losses 
of  this  magnitude  approach,  or  exceed,  the  physiological  limit 
beyond  which  recovery  is  impossible,  due  to  irreversible  destruction 
of  tissues  for  the  provision  of  energy.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  birds  had  been  without  suitable  food  for  a long  period, 
perhaps  a week  or  more.  But  our  ignorance  of  the  normal  food  of 
the  species  and  consequently  of  its  possible  scarcity  or  unavail- 
ability is  such  that  to  attribute  the  wreck  to  a failure  of  the  food 
supply  in  the  normal  range  is  to  abandon  explanation  for 
speculation. 
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Rankin  and  Duffey  (1948)  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Leach’s  Petrel  was  the  only  one  of  several  species  of  small  oceanic 
birds  “to  show  actual  distress  and  inability  to  combat  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  it’’  by  severe  storms,  with  wind-speeds  of  up 
to  90  knots.  They  describe  how  the  birds  kept  very  low  above  the 
water,  “but  every  now  and  again,  through  fatigue  or  just  bad 
luck,  some  were  caught  by  the  gale  and  whisked  away  like  feathers 
in  a hurricane  at  an  incredible  rate’’.  Earlier  Eliot  (1939),  in  an 
account  of  the  aftermath  of  a hurricane  crossing  Connecticut  on 
September  21st,  1938,  describes  how  Leach’s  Petrels  in  particular 
were  widely  scattered  inland  by  it.  He  continues:  “To  judge  by 
the  past,  Wilson’s  Petrels  are  almost  exempt  from  being  blown 
inland,  even  when,  as  in  late  August  1933,  they  are  much  more 
numerous  off  Southern  New  England  than  Leach’s  Petrels  are.’’ 
Thus  it  seems  possible  that  Leach’s  Petrel  is  exceptionally  vulner- 
able to  the  effects  of  winds  of  speeds  substantially  greater  than  its 
normal  flight-speed,  about  19  knots  (Mayr,  1938). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relative  frequency  of  storm-driven 
birds  in  October  and  November  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  popu- 
lation of  many  young  birds  only  recently  fledged.  The  period 
during  which  European-bred  Leach’s  Petrels  first  go  to  sea  has  not 
been  determined,  but  North  American  birds  first  leave  their  nesting- 
burrows  between  the  last  few  days  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
November  (from  data  provided  by  Gross,  1947,  and  Hawksley, 
1950).  Thus  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  young  are  at  sea  by 
October  21st.  Most  unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  young  birds 
in  the  extensive  British  material  is  not  known.  Jouanin  (1952) 
notes  that  ii  of  28  specimens  (39%)  examined  by  M.  J.  Estanove 
and  himself  were  birds  of  the  year.  Leach’s  Petrel  lays  only  one 
egg,  is  probably  sexually  mature  at  one  year  and  many  individuals 
live  to  9 years  or  more  (Gross,  1947).  A rough  calculation, 
assuming  the  expectancy  of  life  of  an  individual  on  first  going  to 
sea  to  be  seven  years,  leads  to  the  inference  that  only  13%  of  the 
population  at  the  end  of  October  will  consist  of  young  birds.  The 
proportion  of  young  birds  in  the  French  sample  is  three  times  as 
many.  Thus  it  is  quite  likely  that  young  petrels  are  more  vulner- 
able than  older  ones,  although  the  sample  is  too  small  to  establish 
the  point.  MacPherson  (1892)  noted  that  specimens  found  on  the 
Cumberland  coast  in  October  and  November  were  usually  young 
birds,  but  that  in  the  wreck  of  late  September,  1891,  all  those  he 
saw  were  adults  (as  would  be  expected,  since  few  young  would 
yet  be  on  the  wing).  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
presence  of  young  birds  in  the  population  at  the  end  of  October  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  casualties. 

Almost  all  the  specimens  carefully  examined  showed  extensive 
signs  of  moult,  affecting  the  flight-feathers  and  tail  as  well  as  the 
body-plumage.  The  suggestion  that  this  moult  may  have  reduced 
the  capacity  of  the  petrels  to  withstand  strong  winds  may  be  true. 
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though  It  cannot  be  verified.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  in 
adults  the  moult  lasts  from  August  to  March.  The  moult  from  the 
juvenile  plumage  to  the  first  adult  plumage  does  not  occur  until 
January — March  (Mayaud,  1950).  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
protracted  adult  moult  would  lead  to  an  especial  strain  on  the  total 
metabolism  in  October  and  since  the  replacement  of  the  flight- 
feathers  is  a gradual  process  it  again  seems  unlikely  to  reduce 
drastically  the  resistance  of  the  birds  to  bad  weather. 

Other  hypotheses  put  forward  to  account  for  the  wreck  include 
epizootic  disease,  poisoning  by  chemicals  dumped  at  sea  and 
vitamin  deficiences,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  of  these. 
Some  oiled  birds  were  found  but  these  formed  only  a very  small 
fraction  of  the  total  casualties. 

The  normal  autumn  distribution. 

One  further  problem  requires  consideration  before  discussion  of 
the  meteorological  situation,  namely  the  expected  distribution  of 
Leach’s  Petrels  in  October. 

Although  the  species  nests  in  a few  of  the  British  islands,  the 
Faeroes  and  the  Westmann  Islands,  Its  main  breeding  grounds 
are  on  islands  off  southern  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  its  distribution  in  the  North  Atlantic 
in  summer  and  early  autumn  reflects  this,  many  more  birds  being 
seen  In  the  west  than  in  the  east.  Nearly  all  the  records  for 
September  and  early  October  involving  any  number  of  birds  refer 
to  the  Outer  Bank  Region  (40°— 50°  N.,  40° — 50°  W.).  [See 
Nicholson  (1951)  for  the  system  of  named  areas  in  the  Atlantic 
from  which  this  name  is  taken.]  In  mid-October,  and  after,  there 
is  a southward  movement,  perhaps  with  a reduction  in  density. 
Rankin  and  Duffey  {loc.  cit.)  in  mid-October,  1944,  found  the 
species  in  greatest  numbers  from  35 °W.  to  26° W.  (Midway 
Region),  an  area  otherwise  little  frequented.  They  suggest  that 
this  may  have  been  due  to  a five-day  gale  moving  eastwards, 
causing,  a displacement  of  600  miles  from  the  normal  range. 
However,  Philipson  and  Doncaster  (1951)  saw  small  numbers  each 
day  between  October  nth  and  15th,  1949,  while  travelling  west- 
ward from  42°o'N  .,  i8°o'W.  to  35°24'N.,  5i°3i'W.,  so  that  there 
may  normally  be  some  movement  eastward  as  well  as  to  the  south. 
This  seems  quite  likely  if  the  distribution  of  Leach’s  Petrel  (and 
other  small  petrels)  is  as  closely  correlated  with  the  area  of  high 
density  of  macro-plankton  as  Jespersen  (1929)  indicates  and  since, 
as  Jespersen  has  also  pointed  out,  the  dominant  winds  show  a 
clockwise  rotation  over  the  Atlantic  as  a whole.  [Data  on  pelagic 
distribution  from  Bagenal  (1951),  Bent  (1922),  Bourliere  (1946), 
Grayce  (1950),  Mayr  (loc.  cit.),  Moore  (1941),  Nicholson  (1946), 
Olivier  (1950)  and  Wynne-Edwards  (1935)  as  well  as  the  authors 
mentioned  above]. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  European-breeding  population  also 
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frequents  the  Outer  Bank  Region  in  early  autumn.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  it  may  be  largely  independent.  Romer  (1952) 
summarizing  observations  from  weather-ships  in  1950,  reports  that 
at  station  I (S9°N.,  i9°W.)  there  was  a strong  southward 

migration  between  August  20th  and  September  9th,  after  which 
date  none  were  seen,  while  at  station  J (52°3o'N.,  20°W.)  con- 
siderable numbers  (up  to  15  at  a time)  were  seen  from  September 
i2th  to  2ist.  Hardy  (loc.cit.)  also  mentions  the  collection  of 
Leach’s  Petrels  on  ships  off  southern  Ireland  in  autumn  as 
indicating  an  autumn  passage.  The  movements  in  September  are 
presumably  of  adults  (although  not  necessarily  breeding-birds). 
The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  young  birds  on  the  coast  noted 
by  MacPherson  (Zoc.  cit.)  might  reflect  not  so  much  a difference  in 
the  capacity  of  the  young  to  withstand  storms  as  a difference  in 
the  areas  frequented,  the  adults  being  further  offshore. 

North  Atlantic  weather  in  October,  1952. 

It  being  established  that  in  early  autumn  the  majority  of  Leach’s 
Petrels  are  probably  in  the  Outer  Bank  Region  (40° — 5o°N.,  40° — 
5o°W.),  with  the  (small)  European  population  perhaps  concen- 
trated in  the  area  centred  on  5o°N.,  20°W.,  and  that  the  species 
is  vulnerable  to  winds  exceeding  25  knots,  so  that  in  air  masses 
moving  at  greater  speeds  individuals  are  carried  to  leeward  even 
when  endeavouring  to  maintain  position,  it  is  possible  to  state  the 
meteorological  problem  quite  simply : were  the  velocities  and 

trajectories  of  the  winds  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  October,  1952, 
such  that  birds  initially  concentrated  in  the  Outer  Bank  Region 
would  be  carried  some  1400  miles  eastwards  to  the  shores  of 
Britain  and  western  Europe? 

The  answer  appears  to  be:  Yes. 

It  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  R.  F.  M.  Hay,  of  the  Marine  Branch, 
Meteorological  Office,  Air  Ministry,  to  whom  the  writer  is  very 
much  indebted.  From  a study  of  the  synoptic  charts  for  October, 
1952,  Mr.  Hay  has  determined  the  trajectories  of  the  paths  followed 
by  the  air  which  reached  five  of  the  locations  in  which  the  greatest 
numbers  of  dead  birds  were  found.  These  trajectories  are  shown 
in  Fig.  I (reproduced  by  permission).  Mr  Hay  draws  particular 
attention  to  the  trajectory  originating  in  the  figure  at  1200  G.M.T. 
October  21st  at  49°N.,  3o°W.  He  writes  “I  think  it  quite  likely 
that  this  air  originated  from  the  Newfoundland  region  some  60 
hours  earlier  around  0001  G.M.T.  October  19th.  The  subsequent 
movement  of  this  air,  shown  on  the  diagram,  was  along  a very 
looped  track  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  petrels  arriving  in 
S.W.  Ireland  on  October  25th  had  spent  about  six  days  on  the 
wing,  most  of  the  time  in  stormy  conditions.  The  complex  trajectory 
of  the  air  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a very  deep  depression  on 
October  23rd,  which  at  1200  G.M.T.  was  centred  about  100  miles 
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Fig.  I.  Wind  movements  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  late  October,  1952. 

{Drawn  by  R.  F.  M.  Hay  and  reproduced  by  permission). 

The  map  shows  the  trajectories  of  the  paths  followed  by  the  air  which  reached 
five  of  the  localities  where  large  numbers  of  Leach’s  Petrels  {Oceanodroma 
leucorrhoa)  were  found.  These  paths  may  be  traced  by  following  each  of  the 
five  paths  from  its  end-point,  against  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  to  its  origin.  For  example,  the  air  reaching  the  Severn  estuary 
at  1200,  October  26th  had  travelled  from  a point  almost  40°W.  at  midnight, 
October  24th,  having  earlier  crossed  Iceland  (on  23rd)  and  France  (on  21st). 

See  text  for  notes  on  wind  velocities. 

south  of  ocean  weather  station  “India”.  At  this  station  (59°N., 
i9°W.)  easterly  winds  of  Force  8 were  recorded  on  22nd  and  23rd, 
while  at  station  J (52°3o'N.,  20°W.)  winds  were  westerly  ex- 
ceeding Force  9 from  1500,  22nd  to  0300,  23rd  and  reached  Force 
1 1 at  times”. 

The  dates  of  arrival  of  the  petrels  in  various  parts  of  Britain 
seem  to  agree  well  with  those  to  be  expected  from  the  plotted 
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wind  trajectories  of  Fig-,  i,  despite  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  birds  retained  their  capacity  for  flying  effort  against 
the  wind  on  approach  to  a lee  shore.  The  absence  of  early  records 
from  N.W.  Scotland  and  Iceland  may  be  due  merely  to  a lack  of 
observers,  especially  as  it  is  likely  that  the  birds  would  at  that 
time  (October  23rd)  have  still  been  capable  of  sustained  flying 
effort. 

The  rarity  of  wrecks. 

The  storms  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  October,  1952,  were  not 
of  exceptional  severity.  Their  damaging  effect  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  persistence  of  winds  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
Leach’s  Petrels  to  leeward  for  so  far  and  so  long  that  when  they 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  western  Europe  the  birds  were  either  too 
exhausted  to  prevent  themselves  being  carried  inland,  or  died 
in  attempting  to  do  so. 

Petrels  must  frequently  encounter  severe  storms,  but  apparently 
only  rarely  do  these  storms  deposit  the  birds  on  a lee  shore. 
Whether  they  can  continue  to  lose  way  over  the  ocean  indefinitely, 
in  the  absence  of  a coast  causing  them  to  expend  additional  energy, 
or  whether  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  storm  losses  over  the 
open  ocean,  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  determining. 


Other  petrels. 

At  the  time  of  the  influx  of  Leach’s  Petrels,  a very  few  other 
oceanic  birds  were  reported  on  the  coast  and  inland.  The  Storm 
Petrel  was  the  only  species  to  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  merit 
attention.  Records  of  this  species  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  It 
appears  that  not  more  than  100  were  seen  alive  in  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles,  that  only  about  50  were  found  dead  and  that  only  ii 
of  the  occurrences  were  inland.  No  Wilson’s  Petrels  [Oceanites 
oceanicus)  were  identified.  Several  Madeiran  Petrels  {Oceanodroma 
castro)  were  reported,  but  none  of  those  critically  examined  proved 
to  be  of  this  form. 

In  discussing  why  Leach’s  Petrel  is  particularly  vulnerable  in 
autumn,  while  the  Storm  Petrel  occurs  much  less  numerously  and 
Wilson’s  Petrel  very  rarely,  Wynne-Edwards  [loc.  cit.)  has 
stressed  differences  in  distribution  rather  than  in  capacity  to  with- 
stand high  winds.  He  points  out  that  although  Hydrobates 
pelagicus  is  the  most  numerous  storm-petrel  in  British  home  waters 
it  is  nevertheless  comparatively  rare  in  our  latitudes,  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  its  main  haunts.  Wilson’s  Petrel  is  plentiful  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  the  summer,  but  it  starts  moving  south  in 
September  and  few  are  left  north  of  the  tropics  by  late  October. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  facts  of  distribution  are  of  most 
importance  in  determining  the  proportions  of  the  various  species 
of  small  petrels  wrecked  in  Britain,  but  the  possibility  that  Leach’s 
Petrel  is  unusually  vulnerable,  derived  from  the  observations  of 
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Rankin  and  Duffey  (loc.  cit.)  and  Eliot  {loc.  cit.)  noted  earlier, 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

Possible  effects  of  the  wreck. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  the  loss  of  at  least  6,700  individuals 
in  a fortnig^ht  might  have  serious  consequences  for  the  species  we 
need  to  know  the  size  of  the  total  population.  Estimates  for  some 
parts  of  the  population  are  available,  although  these  are  neither 
very  recent  nor  complete.  Atkinson  (1948)  puts  the  size  of  the 
Hebridean  population  at  2,000  pairs.  Gross  (1935)  estimated  the 
population  on  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  27,500  pairs,  but 
notes  that  at  that  time  it  was  decreasing  rapidly  and  Hawksley 
(loc.  cit.)  found  one  of  the  colonies  studied  by  Gross  to  contain  only 
1000  burrows  in  1947  and  1948,  compared  with  3000  thirteen  years 
earlier.  However  Gross  (1947)  still  describes  the  species  as 
common  in  the  area.  It  is  perhaps  fluctuating  widely  in  numbers, 
rather  than  decreasing.  According  to  Peters  and  Burleigh  (1951) 
there  were  at  least  22  colonies,  totalling  13,000  pairs,  in 
Newfoundland.  No  estimates  of  the  numbers  nesting  in  Labrador, 
the  Westmann  Islands,  or  the  Faeroes,  are  available,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  large.  The  known  colonies  number  some 
40,000  pairs.  Thus  the  population  in  October,  including  the  young 
of  the  year,  might  be  of  the  order  of  120,000  individuals,  in  which 
case  the  casualties  in  October  1952  represented  only  5 — 10%  of 
the  total  population.  If  this  loss  was  at  all  evenly  distributed 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  groups  of  colonies,  it  was 
probably  not  serious,  but  if  this  was  not  so  and,  for  example,  the 
majority  of  the  victims  were  of  European  origin,  the  wreck  might 
have  served  to  wipe  out  some  colonies  or  reduce  them  to 
dangerously  low  levels,  especially  those  already  endangered  by 
increases  in  gulls  and  other  predators,  like  many  of  the  colonies 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Summary. 

1.  A large-scale  “wreck”  of  Leach’s  Petrels  took  place  in  the 
British  Isles  between  October  21st  and  November  8th,  1952. 

2.  The  number  of  casualties  in  Britain  was  probably  not  less 
than  6,700  and  may  have  been  substantially  greater. 

3.  Petrels  were  found  in  every  English  county  except  Rutland, 
all  the  Welsh  counties,  24  of  the  33  in  Scotland  and  29  of  the  32  in 
Ireland.  But  nearly  all  the  records  of  flying  birds  were  from 
western  coastal  districts  and  the  great  majority  of  the  dead  were 
found  in  these  same  areas.  About  one-third  of  the  reported 
casualties  were  found  in  Bridgwater  Bay,  Somerset. 

4.  Leach’s  Petrels  were  found  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Germany  at  the  same  time,  but  in  very  small 
numbers. 
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5.  The  last  influx  of  comparable  size  was  in  September  and 
October,  1891. 

6.  The  “wreck”  took  place  at  a time  of  widespread  gales  and 
the  persistence  of  strong  winds  over  the  North  Atlantic  in  October 
1952  was  its  principal  cause,  the  probable  distribution  of  the 
species  at  this  season  being  an  important  contributory  factor. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  population  of  the  species,  not 
merely  its  small  European  component,  was  involved.  If  this  was 
so,  the  effects  of  the  “wreck”  may  not  be  serious. 

8.  A small  number  of  Storm  Petrels  was  also  “wrecked”.  The 
disparity  in  numbers  of  the  two  species  is  due  largely  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  Storm  Petrels  in  British  latitudes  in  October. 

Appendix  I.  Records  of  Leach's  Petrels  in  British  Isles 
(excluding  Scotland)  in  autumn,  1952. 

This  list  includes  all  petrels  reported,  except  those  adequately 
identified  as  Storm  Petrels,  which  are  recorded  in  Appendix  II. 

The  occurrences  are  arranged  under  counties,  in  vice-county 
sequence. 


Channel  Isles. 

Jersey. — i found  dead,  Greve  D'azette,  Oct.  26th. 

England  and  Wales. 

•SciLLiEs. — I found  dead,  Tresco,  Oct.  25th.  i,  St  .Vnthony’s,  Oct.  27th. 

Cornwall. — North  Coast. — St  Ives  Bay:  a few  (6  at  one  time  the  most) 
alive,  Oct.  29th;  2 alive,  31st;  i alive,  Nov.  ist.  i dead  some  time,  Lelant 
Beach,  Nov.  23rd.  2 found  dead,  Perranporth,  before  Nov.  4th.  Newquay: 
30  alive,  Oct.  31st;  over  100  alive,  Nov.  ist.  ,\  wing  found  Mawgan  Porth, 
Dec.  26th.  I found  dead,  Polzeath,  Nov.  5th.  i found  dead  in  estuary  of 
River  Camel,  Nov.  ist.  Bude : at  least  9 alive,  Oct.  29th;  15  alive,  2 picked 
up  alive  (but  dying)  and  2 found  dead,  30th;  4 alive,  i found  dead,  31st. 

South  Coast. — I found  dying,  Penzance,  Oct.  27th.  4 found 

dead,  Praa  Sands,  Oct.  29th.  Marazion:  i found  dead,  Oct.  28th;  3 found 
dead,  Nov.  17th.  i found  dead.  Long  Rock,  Oct.  27th.  Porthleven  district: 
single  birds  found  dead,  Oct.  25th,  26th  and  29th  and  Nov.  ist.  3 found  dead 
near  Looe  Bar,  Nov.  8th.  i found  dead,  Mullion,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead, 

Mawnan,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dying,  Falmouth,  before  Nov.  ist.  i alive, 

Veryan,  Oct.  29th.  i flying  off  St.  Mawes  Castle,  Oct.  27th.  Par:  i found 

dead,  Oct.  27th;  i alive,  29th;  2 found  dead  before  Nov.  7th.  3 alive,  St.  John’s 
Lake,  Nov.  3rd.  i found  dying,  Torpoint,  Oct.  27th. 

Inland — i found  dying,  Kilkhampton,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead, 
Tamar  Lake,  Oct.  31st. 

Devon. — North  Coast. — i found  dead.  Taw  estuary,  Oct.  25th.  50-100  (of 
both  spp?)  flying  over  the  Taw  at  Bickington,  Oct.  29th.  A few  .seen  alive, 
Fremington,  Oct.  29th.  28  flying  over  R.  Taw,  Chivenor,  Oct.  29th.  i picked 

up  alive,  Barnstaple,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead,  Saunton  Sands,  Oct.  27th.  i 
alive,  Ilfracombe,  Oct.  29th. 

South  Coast. — I alive,  Tamar  estuary,  Oct.  28th.  Plymouth:  i 

found  dead  Oct.  25th;  i dying,  3 dead,  28th;  i found  dead,  29th.  Single  birds 
found  dead,  Wembury,  Oct.  26th  and  27th.  i picked  up  alive,  Bantham,  Oct. 
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24th;  2 found  dead,  25th.  i found  dead  Thurlestone,  Oct.  26th;  i,  28th;  i,  Nov. 
ist;  I,  3rd.  2 found  dead,  Paignton,  end  Oct.  4 found  dead  or  dying,  Torbay, 
Oct.  26th  to  Nov.  ist.  I found  dead,  Torquay,  Nov.  gth.  i found  dead,  Seaton, 
Oct.  28th. 

Inland. — i found  dead  near  Holsworthy,  Oct.  30th;  another,  Nov. 
2nd.  I found  dead,  Tavistock,  Oct.  27th.  i found  dead  near  Yelverton,  Oct. 
30th.  I found  dead,  Ivybridge,  Oct.  25th.  i found  dead,  Blackpool,  near 
Newton  Abbot,  Nov.  5th.  i found  dying,  Wilmington,  Honiton,  Oct.  28th. 

Somerset. — Coast. — Steart  Point  and  the  west  side  of  the  River  Parrett: 
3 seen  flying,  Oct.  25th;  about  200  flying,  27th;  50  flying  and  i picked  up  alive, 
29th;  35  alive  and  36  found  dead,  Nov.  2nd;  2 (very  long  dead)  Jan.  5th,  1953. 
Shore  from  mouth  of  River  Brue  north  to  Brean  Down : some  seen  on  the  shore 
at  Brean,  Oct.  23rd;  16  flying  off  mouth  of  River  Brue,  25th;  120  alive  and 
many  dead  off  Brean  (82  collected  on  500  )'ds.  of  shore),  25th;  several  alive  and 
5 found  dead,  Burnham,  26th;  3 flying  and  47  dead  in  one  mile  at  Brean,  26th; 
several  more  dead  at  Burnham,  27th;  31  found  dead  on  half-mile  of  coast  at 
Berrow,  28th;  600-800  (estimated)  flying  off  Parrett  estuary,  28th;  over  250  flying 
along  half-mile  of  coast  south  of  Burnham  lighthouse,  28th;  over  70  dead  or 
exhausted  near  jetty  at  Burnham  and  50  dead  in  area  one  mile  north  of  jetty, 
as  well  as  c.  250  carried  in  on  tide  in  afternoon,  28th;  about  20  alive  and  i dead 
at  Brean  Down,  29th;  no  found  dead  near  Burnham  (some  living  birds  also), 
29th;  28  found  dead  at  jetty  and  54  dead  in  half-mile  south  of  lighthouse  on  30th, 
with  about  500  still  alive  in  the  Parrett  estuary;  27  found  dead  and  about  30 
alive  at  Burnham  on  31st;  at  least  20  alive  near  jetty,  Burnham,  7 found  dead 
near  Burnham,  26  found  dead  and  4 alive  between  Burnham  and  Brean,  all  on 
31st;  37  found  dead,  about  10  alive,  same  area,  31st;  2 dead  and  about  6 alive 
between  Berrow  and  Brean,  Nov.  ist;  4 flying  near  Burnham  jetty,  Nov.  ist; 
II  alive  and  18  dead  near  Burnham,  Nov.  2nd;  i flying  in  the  Brue  estuary, 
Nov.  3rd.  In  addition,  during  the  period  Oct.  25th-Nov.  13th,  over  50  were 
found  dead  in  fields  near  Brean  and  15  were  picked  up  on  Berrow  Golf  Course. 
On  Nov.  9th,  81  were  found  dead  on  the  shore  between  Brean  Down  and 
Berrow  Church.  Uphill:  at  least  6 alive,  Oct.  29th;  4 alive,  30th.  2 picked  up 

alive  \Veston-super-Mare,  Oct.  30th  and  on  31st,  all  dying  later,  ii  found  dead 
on  25  miles  of  beach  at  Uphill  and  Weston,  Nov.  4th.  i picked  up  alive.  Sand 
Bay,  Oct.  28th.  i seen,  Clevedon,  Oct.  30th. 

Inland. — i found  dead,  Lype  Common  (at  1300  ft.),  Nov.  2nd.  2 
found  dead,  Dulverton,  before  Nov.  5th.  i found  dead.  East  Lyng,  near 
Taunton,  before  Nov.  5th.  i found  dead,  Ashbrittle,  Oct.  21st.  i 
picked  up  alive  in  Taunton,  Oct.  28th;  i,  29th;  i,  near  Taunton,  30th  (all  died 
later).  Highbridge:  i flying,  Oct.  29th;  6 flying,  29th;  i dead,  30th;  i dead, 
31st;  I dead,  Nov.  3rd.  i found  dead  Blackford,  Wedmore,  Oct.  30th.  i found 
dead  one-mile  N.W.  of  Martock,  Oct.  28th.  i alive  near  Biddisham,  Oct.  29th. 

I picked  up  alive.  Street,  Oct.  31st;  i found  dead,  Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead, 
Westhay,  Glastonbury,  Nov.  ist.  W^ells  and  district:  i found  dead,  Oct.  27th; 

I dying,  29th;  i found  dead,  Nov.  7th;  2 found  dead,  before  Nov.  8th.  i picked 
up  alive,  Croscombe,  Oct.  29th;  3 found  alive  30th.  i found  dead  near  Wookey 
Hole  Cave,  Nov.  ist.  i killed  by  cat,  Bleadon,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead, 
Worle,  Oct.  30th.  Cheddar  Reservoir:  2 alive,  Oct.  25th;  2 or  3 alive,  27th; 
up  to  6 alive,  29th;  one  alive  Nov.  2nd;  between  50  and  60  found  dead  from 
Oct.  27th  to  Nov.  3rd.  6 found  dead  near  Cheddar  Reservoir,  before  Nov.  2nd. 

I found  dead  near  Congresbury,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead  near  Banwell,  before 
Nov.  3rd.  Wings  found  on  Blackdown,  Dec.  27th.  2 found  dead,  Blagdon 
reservoir,  early  Nov.  i found  dead,  Sandford,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead, 
Stanton  Drew,  Oct.  27th.  i found  dead  near  S^on  Easton,  before  Nov.  nth. 

I found  long  dead,  Saltford,  Jan.  12th,  1953.  2 found  dead.  Temple  Cloud, 

Oct.  28th.  I found  dead,  Bath,  Oct.  27th;  i 29th.  i picked  up  alive,  Limpley 
Stoke,  Oct.  31st.  I alive,  Barrow  Gurney  reservoir,  Oct.  28th. 

Wiltshire. — i found  dying,  Downton,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead.  West 
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Kington,  Oct.  30th.  3 found  dead  in  lake  Longleat  Park,  Nov.  loth.  i found 

dead,  Pewsey,  Oct.  31st.  i (dead  some  time),  Marlborough,  Nov.  5th.  i found 
dead,  Trowbridge,  Nov.  3rd.  i picked  up  alive,  Swindon,  before  Nov.  5th.  i 
picked  up  alive,  Salisbury,  Oct.  31st.  2 found  dead  near  West  Tytherley, 

before  Nov.  14th.  i,  long  dead.  Clarendon,  Jan.  14th,  1953. 

Dorset. — Coast. — i flying  off  Abbotsbury,  Oct.  13th.  West  Bav,  Bridport: 

1 dead,  i dying,  Oct.  27th;  5 flying,  i dead,  Oct.  29th;  i alive,  i dead,  Oct.  30th; 

2 dead,  on  or  about  Nov.  4th.  Some  flying  west  along  Chesil  Beach,  Oct.  27th; 

I (dead  some  days),  Nov.  3rd.  i found  dead,  Charmouth,  Nov.  9th.  i found 
dead  Wyke,  before  Nov.  7th.  About  20  (both  spp?),  flying  in  Portland  Harbour, 
Oct.  27th;  I alive,  31st.  2 alive,  Overcombe,  Oct.  27th.  7 (both  spp?),  flying 

in  Poole  Harbour,  Oct.  31st. 

Inland. — i picked  up  alive  near  Maiden  Newton,  Oct.  27th. 
Sherborne  district:  i found  dead,  Oct.  29th;  i dead,  Nov.  3rd;  2 dead,  7th.  1 
found  dead  near  Dorchester,  27th.  i picked  up  alive  near  Cranborne,  Oct. 
28th.  I found  dead,  Bincombe,  before  Nov.  6th. 

Isle  of  Wight. — Freshwater  Bay:  6 alive  (2  dying  later),  Oct.  27th;  4 alive, 
28th;  2 alive,  29th. 

Hampshire. — Coast. — i alive  near  Portsmouth  Cathedral,  Oct.  13th.  at  least 
4 at  sea  5 mile  south  of  Bournemouth,  Oct.  26th.  i flying,  i mile  offshore, 
Fareham,  Oct.  25th;  another,  inshore,  31st.  i found  dying,  Barton-on-Sea, 
Oct.  26th.  I found  dying,  Lee-on-Solent,  Oct.  26th.  r living  with  hens  for 
some  days,  Christchurch,  early  Nov. 

Inland. — 2 found  dead,  Laverstoke,  Whitchurch,  Oct.  31st. 
I found  dead,  Andover,  Nov.  3rd.  i found  dead  near  Winchester,  Nov.  3rd. 
I found  dying,  Walkford,  New  Milton,  Oct.  27th.  i found  dead.  Stoke  Charity, 
Oct.  31st.  I found  dead,  Hambledon,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead  near  Droxford, 
Nov.  ist  or  2nd.  I found  dead.  Cove,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead,  Sutton 
Scotney,  Oct.  31st. 

Sussex. — i flying  in  Chichester  Harbour,  Oct.  26th.  i picked  up  alive, 
Whyke,  Chichester,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Broadbridge  Heath,  Horsham, 
Oct.  31st.  I found  dead.  Cowfold,  Nov.  2nd. 

Ke.\t. — I found  dead,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Oct.  28th.  i (prob.  this  sp.)  flying, 
Cliffe,  Oct.  i2th.  I flying,  near  Clifife,  Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead,  Sheppey,  Nov. 
8th.  I picked  up  alive  (dying  later),  Whitstable,  Nov.  17th;  i found  dead. 
Sandwich  Bay,  Nov.  30th. 

Surrey. — i found  dead,  near  Haslemere,  Nov.  ist.  i found  alive,  Cranleigh, 
Oct.  31st.  I found  dead,  between  Ham  and  Richmond,  Nov.  2nd.  i found 
dead,  Kingston  Hill,  Nov.  14th. 

Essex. — i found  dead,  Waltham  Abbey,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead,  King 
George  V reservoir,  Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead,  Upminster,  Romford,  Nov.  2nd. 
I found  dead.  Barling,  Southend-on-Sea,  Nov.  4th.  i alive,  Abberton  reservoir, 
Nov.  7th.  I found  dead,  St.  Osyth,  Oct.  31st. 

Hertfordshire. — i picked  up  by  cat,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Oct.  30th.  i 
picked  up  alive  near  Royston,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead.  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
Nov.  ist. 

Middlesex. — 1 found  dead.  Regent’s  Park,  London,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead. 
Queen  Mary  reservoir,  Littleton,  Nov.  2nd.  i alive,  Brent  reservoir,  Nov.  3rd. 
I alive.  No.  i reservoir,  Staines,  Nov.  3rd. 

Berkshire. — i found  dead,  Abingdon,  Oct.  27th;  another  found  alive,  Nov.  6th. 
I found  long  dead,  Cholsey,  Wallingford,  Nov.  15th.  i found  dead,  Dench- 
worth,  Nov.  ist.  I flying  over  Wash  Common,  Nov.  21st.  i found  dead, 
Beenham,  Reading,  Nov.  4th. 

Oxfordshire. — i picked  up  alive,  Banbury,  Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead,  Witney, 
Oct.  30th.  I found  dead,  Brize  Norton,  between  Oct.  27th  and  Nov.  8th.  In 
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Oxford:  i picked  up  alive,  Oct.  28th;  i found  dead,  Nov.  4th;  another  found 
dead,  between  Oct.  27th  and  Nov.  8th.  i found  dead,  Mapledurham,  Oct.  30th. 

Buckinghamshire. — i found  dead.  Great  Brickhill,  Bletchley,  Oct.  26th.  i 
found  dead  Penn,  Nov.  yth. 

Suffolk. — i picked  up  alive,  Reydon,  Oct.  17th.  i alive,  Mendham,  Oct. 
31st.  I found  dead,  Oulton  Broad,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead,  Burgate,  Nov. 
2nd.  I,  dead  some  days.  Long  Melford,  Nov.  7th.  i found  dead,  Shadingfield, 
Oct.  30th.  I found  dead,  Walberswick,  “a  day  or  two  before”  Oct.  31st;  i 
seen  flying  there,  Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  ist;  i picked  up  alive  (and  killed),  before 
Nov.  4th. 

Norfolk. — i (possibly  2)  seen  off  Cley,  Oct.  14th.  i picked  up  alive, 
Fakenham,  Oct.  28th;  another  found  dead,  29th.  2 seen  at  night  in  headlights 

of  car  at  Surlingham,  Oct.  29th. 

Cambridgeshire. — i picked  up  alive,  Papworth  Everard,  Oct.  31st.  i alive, 
Shepreth,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead,  Cambridge  Sewage  Farm,  Oct.  31st. 
Single  birds  found  dead  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  ist,  2nd  and  3rd. 

Bedfordshire. — i picked  up  alive,  Turvey,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead, 
Bromham,  Oct.  30th.  i found,  Thurleigh,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead  on  railway 
between  Ridgmont  and  Woburn  Sands,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Oct.  31st. 

Huntingdonshire. — i picked  up  alive.  Great  Staughton,  Oct.  30th. 

Northamptonshire. — i picked  up  alive,  Carley,  Oct.  25th.  i flying  over 
Ravensthorpe  reservoir,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Brackley,  Oct.  28th.  i found 
dead  near  Loughborough,  Nov.  2nd.  i caught  by  dog,  but  flew  off,  Colebrook, 
Nov.  4th. 

Gloucestershire. — Bristol:  i found  dead,  Oct.  29th;  3 found  dead  and  i 
alive,  30th;  5 found  dead  31st.  3 alive  and  2 dead,  Severn  Beach,  Oct.  28th. 

Aust:  2-300  alive,  Oct.  26th;  at  least  3 alive,  i dead,  27th;  i found  dead,  Nov. 
3rd.  Remains  of  2,  Oldbury-on-Severn,  Nov  9th.  i found  dead,  Doynton, 
Oct.  26th.  I flying.  Stoke  Gifford,  Oct.  30th.  i picked  up  alive,  Alveston, 

Oct.  30th.  I shot,  Damery,  Oct.  31st.  ‘‘Great  numbers”  alive,  8 picked  up 

dead  or  dying.  Sharpness,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Dursley,  Nov.  2nd. 

I found  dead,  Saul,  Oct.  27th;  another,  Nov.  2nd.  10  found  dead, 
Frampton-on-Severn,  Oct.  26th  and  after.  Records  of  living  birds  seen 
over  River  Severn  at  Slimbridge:  i,  Oct.  13th;  3,  Oct.  25th;  at  least 

260,  Oct.  27th;  7,  Oct.  28th;  about  30,  Oct.  29th;  31,  Oct.  30th;  3,  Oct. 

31st;  6,  Nov.  ist;  4,  Nov.  2nd;  2,  Nov.  3rd;  i,  Nov.  5th.  i picked  up  alive, 

Moreton  Valence,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Staunton,  Oct.  26th.  Gloucester: 

I picked  up  alive,  Oct.  26th;  i found  dead,  same  day;  i picked  up  alive,  29th; 
I found -dead,  29th;  i found  dead,  31st.  7 or  8 found  dead,  Cheltenham,  Oct. 
26th  to  28th.  Single  birds  found  dead,  Prestbury,  Colesborne,  Harp  Hill, 
Whaddon  and  Swindon  Villase  and  2,  Coombe  Hill,  Oct.  26th  to  28th.  i found 
dead.  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Cleeve  Hill,  about  Nov.  5th. 
I found  dead,  Cirencester,  before  Nov.  ist.  i alive,  Tewkesbury,  Oct.  26th. 
I picked  'up  alive,  Cannop,  Cinderford,  Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead,  Lydney,  O-ct. 
26th.  I dead,  Dymock,  about  Oct.  29th. 

Monmouthshire. — -i  found  dead,  Newport,  Oct.  29th.  Remains  of  i found, 
Peterstone  Pill,  Nov.  3rd. 

Herefordshire. — i found  dead,  Bromesherrow  Heath,  Oct.  27th.  Remains 
found  near  Brampton  Bryan,  before  Nov.  nth.  i found  dead,  Pontrilas,  Oct. 
29th  and  a second  before  Nov.  7th.  Single  birds  found  dead  at  Stretton  Grandi- 
son  and  Moreton-on-Lugg,  about  Oct.  29th.  i,  Percombe,  Oct.  29th. 

Worcestershire. — i picked  up  alive,  Barbourne,  Oct.  25th.  i found  dead, 
Worcester,  Nov.  8th;  also  2 others,  dates  unknown,  i found  dead,  Wickham- 
ford,Nov.  ist.  I found  dead  near  Comberton,  about  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead, 
Aston  Somerville,  before  Nov.  8th.  Single  birds  found  dead,  Blackwell, 
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Kempsey,  Redditch  and  Bewdley,  dates  unknown,  i found  dead,  Upper  Arley, 
Oct.  26th.  I found  dead,  Bromsgrove,  Oct.  27th. 

V\w\RWiCKSiiiRE. — .Single  birds  found  dead:  Selly  Oak,  Oct.  29th;  Witton, 
Nov.  5th;  E.xhall,  Nov.  6th;  Hall  Green,  Oct.  29th;  Bownbrook,  Oct.  26th; 
South  Yardley,  date  unknown;  Northfield,  date  unknown;  Olton,  Oct.  29th; 
and  near  Nuneaton,  before  Oct.  28th.  Single  birds  picked  up  alive:  Long 
Marston,  Oct.  26th;  Greaves  Stockton,  Oct.  26th  or  27th;  Wishaw,  Oct.  31st 
and  Nov.  ist;  Hampton  Lucy,  Oct.  29th.  i flying  over  Bartley  Green 
reservoir,  Oct.  26th.  One  flying  over  Stanford  reservoir,  Oct.  30th.  Stratford- 
on-.\von : i picked  up  alive  Oct.  31st  or  Nov.  ist;  other  single  birds  found 
dead  Oct.  26th  or  27th,  Oct.  30th,  Oct.  31st,  and  date  unknown,  i found  dead, 
VVythall,  Nov.  7th. 

St.\ffordshire. — I picked  up  alive,  (jailey  Pools,  Oct.  26th.  i in  flight, 
2 dead,  Bellfields  reservoir,  Oct.  31st;  i found  dead,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead, 
Cradley  Heath,  Oct.  26th.  i in  flight,  Cannock,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead, 
Burton-on-Trent,  Oct.  30th;  another  picked  up  alive,  31st.  i picked  up  alive, 
Stafford,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead,  Weston-under-Lizard,  Oct.  31st.  i found 
dead,  Cheddleton,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead.  Leek,  Nov.  3rd.  i found  dead, 
Newborough,  Nov.  2nd.  7 found  dead  Orgreave,  near  Alrewas,  Nov.  5th.  i 
picked  up  alive,  Trentham,  Nov.  9th.  i found  dead,  Pershall,  Nov.  ist. 

Shropshire. — i found  dead,  Aston-on-Clun,  before  Nov.  5th.  2 found  dead, 
Altingham  Park,  end  of  Oct.  i found  dead,  Shifnal,  Oct.  29th;  another,  near 
Shifnal,  Nov.  4th.  i found  dead,  Wentnor,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead,  Chirbury, 
about  Nov.  3rd.  i,  dead  some  time,  Ludlow,  Nov.  12th.  i found  dead 

(?  about  a week),  about  Jan.  15th,  1953. 

Glamorg.'\n. — Coast. — 2 alive,  i dead,  .\lltwen,  Pontardulais,  Oct.  26th. 
Whiteford  Point,  Llanmadoc : 4 found  dead,  Nov.  i6th;  3 dead,  Nov.  22nd; 
and  I Dec.  7th.  3 found  dead,  Oxwich,  Oct.  27th.  9 found  dead,  Swansea 

Bay,  before  Nov.  loth.  About  40  found  dead  on  2^  miles  of  shore,  Swansea, 

Oct.  27th;  and  “many”,  Victoria  Park,  Swansea,  same  day.  1 alive.  Port 
Talbot,  Oct.  25th.  40  found  dead,  Kenfig  Sands,  Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  ist.  10 

found  dead,  Sker,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead,  Rest  Bay,  Porthcawl,  Nov.  2nd. 
Several  flying  over  and  i dead,  Porthcawl  Golf  Course,  Oct.  29th;  i,  dead  for 
some  time,  Nov.  4th.  2 found  dead,  Nottage,  Oct.  31st.  2 found  dead, 

Merthyr  Mawr,  Ogmore,  Oct.  26th.  i found  dead,  Barry,  before  Nov.  4th. 

Inland — i picked  up  alive,  Porth,  Rhondda,  Oct.  25th.  i,  long 
dead,  Neath,  Nov.  i8th.  i,  long  dead,  Penllergaer,  Dec.  19th.  i alive 
Bridgend,  Oct.  23rd;  another  and  i dead,  Oct.  27th.  i found  dead,  Ewenny, 
Oct.  27th.  I found  dead,  Cwrt  Colman,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead,  Llanishen 
reservoirs,  Oct.  25th;  another  27th.  i found  dead,  R.  Taff  near  Cardiff,  Oct. 
26th. 

Brecknock. — 3 found  dead,  Ystradgynlais,  Oct.  29th  to  Nov.  5th.  i found 
dead,  Cwmtaff,  Oct.  25th. 

Radnor. — i found  dead,  Newbridge-on-Wye,  end  of  Oct.  i found  dead, 
Cabalva  Farm,  4 miles  north  of  Hay,  Oct.  26th. 

Carmarthen. — Coast. — 3 or  4 in  flight,  Pendine  Beach,  Oct.  26th.  i alive, 
Guist  Point,  Oct.  25th;  6 alive,  26th;  27  found  dead,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead, 
near  Pendine,  Oct.  29th.  2 in  flight,  Llanstephen,  Oct.  27th;  16  dead,  29th;  8 

dead,  30th.  49  found  dead,  Pembrey,  Oct.  31st.  52  found  dead,  Ferryside, 

Nov.  ist.  100-120  found  dead,  Towy  Estuary,  Oct.  28th;  24  found  dead  on 
100  yds.  of  beach,  Oct.  30th  and  31st.  4 found  dead,  Bynea,  Oct.  27th;  8 alive, 

Oct.  28th. 

Inland. — i flying  over  Carmarthen,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead, 
Cwmffrwd,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead,  Llanybyther,  Oct.  26th. 

Pembroke. — 3 found  dead.  Marines,  before  Nov.  2nd;  several  others  in  same 
area  before  Nov.  4th.  Many  dead,  Newgale,  before  Nov.  4th;  88  dead,  5 alive, 
in  J mile  of  Newgale  Beach,  Oct.  27th.  2 found  dead.  Dale,  before  Nov.  2nd. 
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Cardigan. — i found  dead,  Cardigan,  Oct.  28th.  Aberystwyth : about  200 

flying  offshore,  Oct.  25th;  100-200  alive,  ii  dead  or  dying,  Oct.  31st  and  others 
found  dead  by  three  more  observers,  i alive,  several  dead,  Bronheulyn,  Borth, 
Oct.  29th.  I found  dead,  Borth,  before  Nov.  2nd.  Some  found  dead  in  Dovey 
estuary,  before  Nov.  2nd. 

Montgomery. — i found  dead,  Aberhafesp,  Oct.,  date  unknown. 

Merioneth. — 6 alive  and  numerous  dead,  Glaslyn  estuary,  near  Penrhyn- 
deudraeth,  Oct.  25th.  i found  dead,  Rhyd  y Cemaes,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead, 
Llanfair,  Nov.  ist;  another,  Nov.  5th.  Some  found  dead,  Aberdovey,  before 
Nov.  2nd.  i found  dead,  Bala  Lake,  Nov.  3rd. 

Caernarvon. — Single  birds  alive  at  Bangor,  Oct.  25th,  27th  and  29th.  i 
found  long  dead.  Point  Maen-Dulyn,  Nov.  i6th.  i found  dead,  Abererch,  before 
Nov.  8th.  Coast  between  Criccieth,  Portmadoc  and  Penrhyndeudraeth 
(Merioneth);  hundreds  seen  alive,  Oct.  25th;  about  100  alive,  27th;  i dead,  25th; 
very  large  number  dead,  26th;  2 found  dead  between  Oct.  27th  and  Nov.  5th. 

Denbigh. — i found  dead,  Llanrwst,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead,  Bangor-on-Dee, 
Nov.  3rd. 

Flint. — i found  dead.  Point  of  .^Xir,  Nov.  ist. 

Anglesey. — 7 found  dead,  Rhosneigr,  Nov.  loth.  2 alive,  Llyn  Penrhyn, 
Oct.  28th.  2 found  dead,  Newborough  Dunes,  Nov.  5th;  i long  dead  Nov.  19th. 

.At  least  5 alive.  Valley,  Oct.  31st;  3 found  dead,  Nov.  5th;  3 more,  Nov.  loth. 
i found  dead,  Bodorgan,  about  Nov.  loth.  i picked  up  alive,  Cefrie  estuary, 
Nov.  loth.  2 found  dead,  Trearddur  Bay,  Nov.  ist  and  before  Nov.  loth.  i 
found  dead,  Dulas  Bay,  Oct.  25th.  2 found  dead  at  mouth  of  River  Alan, 

Oct.  26th.  2 found  dead  near  Llandwyn  Island,  Nov.  ist.  2 single  birds  seen 

flying,  Menai  Straits,  Oct.  26th. 

Lincolnshire. — i picked  up  alive  between  Scunthorpe  and  Appleby,  Sept. 
19th,  was  kept  and  fed  for  two  days  then  allowed  to  fly  away,  i shot  on  Brigg 
side  of  Scunthorpe,  about  end  of  Sept,  i found  dead,  Brocklesby,  Nov.  2nd; 
another,  Nov.  loth  or  nth.  i found  dead,  south  of  Grantham,  before  Nov.  5th. 
i long  dead,  Telney  Marsh,  Nov.  i6th. 

Leicestershire. — i found  alive,  near  Measham,  Oct.  27th. 

Rutland. — No  records. 

Nottinghamshire. — i alive,  Netherfield,  Oct.  31st.  4 found  dead,  Kirk- 

Langley,  Oct.  26th  to  30th.  i picked  up  alive,  Caudwell  Dam,  Mansfield,  Oct. 
29th.  5 flying,  West  Bridgford,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead.  East  Leake,  Nov.  5th. 

I found  dead,  Nuthall,  Oct.  31st.  i found  dead,  Bulcote,  Oct.  30th. 

Derbyshire. — i found  dead  between  Clowne  and  Spinkhill,  Oct.  28th.  i seen 
alive,  Mercaston,  Oct.  30th,  found  dead,  31st.  i picked  up  alive,  Hasland, 
Oct.  28th.  I found  dead,  Allestree,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead,  Swadlincote, 
Oct.  31st.  I picked  up  alive,  Newton,  Oct.  31st.  Single  birds  found  dead  at 
Marston  Montgomery  and  Cubley,  dates  unknown. 

Cheshire. — Coast. — (For  offshore  records  in  Liverpool  Bay  and  Mersey 
Estuary  see  under  Lancashire).  Estuary  of  River  Dee:  i flying.  Sept.  21st; 
I alive,  9 dead.  West  Kirby,  Nov.  ist;  8 alive,  i dead,  same  area,  Nov.  3rd, 
and  i alive,  Nov.  4th;  17  found  dead,  Burton,  Nov.  9th;  20  found  dead  between 
Denhall  and  Burton  Point,  2 between  Gayton  and  Denhall,  about  Nov.  i6th; 
6 found  dead,  Parkgate,  Nov.  2nd,  and  i,  Nov.  3rd.  Hilbre  Island:  8 alive 
and  dead,  Sept.  27th;  i long  dead,  Oct.  4th;  3 alive,  Oct.  5th;  at  least  4 alive, 
Oct.  i2th;  10  flying  west  and  13  dead,  Nov.  ist;  8 alive,  Nov.  3rd;  i alive, 
Nov.  4th;  7 dead,  Nov.  8th.  Hoylake:  i found  dead,  Oct.  24th;  at  least  8 

alive,  I dead,  Nov.  ist;  at  least  15  alive,  Nov.  3rd;  i alive,  Nov.  5th;  3 dead, 
Nov.  9th;  2 dead,  Nov.  30th;  i picked  up  alive,  Dec.  ist;  i dead,  Dec.  12th. 
Moreton:  heavy  passage  west  (30-40  passing  in  half  an  hour).  Sept.  27th;  at 
least  17  alive,  i dead,  Nov.  ist.  i found  dead,  Leasowe,  Dec.  14th.  Wallasey: 
I alive,  Oct.  27th;  i dead,  Oct.  30th;  i picked  up  alive,  2 flying,  2 dead,  Oct. 
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31st;  I alive,  Nov.  2nd;  i alive,  Nov.  4th;  about  50  (including  some  Storm 
Petrels)  alive,  offshore,  Nov.  6th;  i dead,  Nov.  9th;  i dead,  Dec.  14th. 
Birkenhead  district:  i alive,  Upton,  Oct.  28th.  surviving  to  30th;  2 alive,  Oct. 
30th;  others  alive,  Oct.  30th;  several  alive,  and  2 picked  up  alive,  Woodside, 
Oct.  31st;  I alive,  Woodside,  Nov.  3rd;  single  birds  found  dead,  Oxton  and 
Bidston  Hill,  early  November;  i long  dead,  Noctorum,  Nov.  28th.  Frodsham: 

I alive.  Sept.  26th  and  i,  Oct.  26th;  single  birds  also  seen  flying,  Oct.  26th,  by 
two  other  observers;  1 alive,  Oct.  30th;  i found  dead,  Oct.  31st;  7 found  dead, 
Nov.  2nd;  i found  dead,  Nov.  3rd;  i picked  up  alive,  Nov.  8th. 

Inland. — 8 flying,  Frankby,  Sept.  13th.  i picked  up  alive 
Northwich,  and  i flying  over  Marbury  Mere,  Oct.  30th.  Single  birds  found 
dead:  Anderton,  Nov.  7th;  Weaverham,  Nov.  ist;  Middlewich,  Nov.  5th;  and 
Knutsford,  Nov.  7th.  i found  long  dead,  Wilmslow,  Nov.  14th.  i picked  up 
alive.  Sale,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead,  Acton  Bridge,  about  Nov.  5th.  i found 
dead  near  Sandbach,  Nov.  2nd.  i caught  by  cat,  Nantwich,  about  Nov.  3rd. 

I found  long  dead,  Rostherne,  Jan.  ist,  1953. 

Lancashire. — Coast. — Morecambe  Bay  area:  2 found  dead  ,1  picked  up  alive 
between  Bolton-le-Sands  and  Carnforth,  last  week  October;  i found  dead. 
Leek,  Carnforth,  Nov.  3rd;  12  found  dead  in  miles,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Nov. 
2nd;  3 found  dead,  Hest  Bank,  Nov.  23rd;  remains  of  i found  there,  Jan.  29th, 
*953!  I found  dead,  Morecambe,  Oct.  29th;  17  seen  flying  in  half  an  hour,  Nov. 
ist;  I found  dead,  Nov.  9th.  i found  dead,  Heysham,  Oct.  31st;  another  Nov. 
9th.  4 found  dead,  R.  Lune,  near  Overton,  Nov.  i6th.  4 found  dead,  R.  Lune, 
near  Lancaster,  Nov.  8th.  Blackpool:  i found  dead,  Oct.  31st;  i found  dead, 
Nov.  ist.  St.  Annes:  3 flying,  Oct.  30th;  12  found  dead,  Nov.  ist  to  5th. 
Fairhaven:  3 found  dead,  Nov.  ist;  6 or  7 seen  flying,  Nov.  ist;  10  found  dead, 

Nov.  3rd.  Lytham:  4 found  dead,  Nov.  ist;  i dead,  Nov.  8th.  i found  dead, 

Freckleton  Marsh,  Nov.  15th.  17  found  dead,  south  shore  of  Ribble  estuary, 

Nov.  ist  to  5th.  I flying,  Hesketh  Bank,  Oct.  31st;  i found  dead,  Nov.  ist. 
12,  all  dead  some  time,  Southport,  Nov.  9th.  10  found  dead,  Ainsdale,  first 
week  of  November;  i alive,  end  November,  i found  dead,  Freshfield,  Nov.  9th. 
Formby  Point:  9 found  dead  on  2 miles  of  tide-line,  Oct.  31st;  i dead,  Nov.  ist; 
17  dead,  Nov.  2nd;  2 further  south,  same  date;  i dead,  Nov.  i6th.  30  flying  in 
mouth  of  Mersey,  Seacombe  to  Liverpool,  Oct.  30th;  6 flying  same  area,  Oct. 
31st.  Dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  flying  between  Mersey  Bar  and  Liverpool 
docks,  Oct.  31st.  I,  off  Mersey  Lighthouse,  Nov.  4th.  i flying  over  Mersey, 
Nov.  7th.  5 found  dead,  Crosby-Hightown,  Nov.  4th.  i found  dead,  Crosby, 
Nov.  loth.  I found  dead,  Blundellsands,  Nov.  2nd.  Liverpool:  i alive.  West 

Canada  Dock,  .Sept.  25th;  i found  dead,  Huskisson  Dock,  Sept.  26th;  i alive, 

Aigburth,  early  Oct;  i found  dead,  Newsham  Park,  Oct.  31st;  i found  dead, 
Fazakerley,  Nov.  3rd;  i flying  off  Speke  shore,  and  i alive,  Aintree,  Nov.  8th. 
“Observations  from  vessels  between  Formby  Pt.  and  the  Point  of  .Air  found 
there  was  an  average  of  30  birds  per  square  mile  feeding  on  the  wing,  a 
minimum  of  1,000  birds  concentrated  more  in  some  parts  than  others”,  Oct.  30th 
(Hardy,  1953).  Furness:  i found  dead,  Walney  Island,  date  unknown;  i found 
dead,  Birkrigg,  near  Ulverston,  Oct.  27th;  i found  dead,  Kirkby-in-Furness, 
Oct.  28th;  I flying,  Rusland,  Nov.  3rd;  4 found  dead  near  Holker,  Nov.  8th; 

4 found  dead  within  100  yds,  probably  many  more,  Nov.  8th. 

Inland. — i alive,  St.  Michaels-on-Wyre,  Oct.  29th.  i found 
dead,  Forton,  Garstang,  first  week  Nov.  i found  dead  by  River  Wyre,  Dolphin- 
holme,  Nov.  3rd.  I alive,  Barnacre  Reservoir,  Blensdale  Fells,  Nov.  12th.  i 
found  dead,  Whymond  Houses,  Clitheroe,  Nov.  3rd.  i picked  up  alive. 
River  Ribble,  near  Preston,  last  week  Oct.  i found  dead,  Bolton,  Oct.  31st. 

I found  dead.  Little  Hulton,  Bolton,  Nov.  ist.  i shot,  Leigh  Flash,  Oct.  31st; 
and  I found  dead,  one  mile  east,  same  date,  i alive,  Boothstown,  Leigh,  Nov. 
ist.  I found  dead,  Littleborough,  Nov.  12th.  i found  dead,  Astley  Flash, 
Nov.  23rd.  I found  dead,  Knowsley  Park,  Oct.  31st;  another,  Nov.  15th.  i 
found  dead,  Blackstone  Edge,  Nov.  i8th.  1 found  dead,  Worsley,  Nov.  3rd. 

I found  dead,  Irlam,  Oct.  31st. 
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Hi.ACK-uiu.Ki)  CrcKoo  (Coccyzitx  crylhrophthahuus).  'I'wo  )(irN);  i-kom  thi-: 

s.\.\ii-;  HKooi).  Noicm  .\.mi;kic.\. 

(I’liologntph  by  Hr(;ii  M.  I I.\i.i.ii).\\  /rom  L'.S.  X.\tion.\i.  .Vcdchon  .Soi  ucia  ). 
In  botli  these  cuckoos  eggs  are  laid  at  inter\als  of  i-j  days  and  incuhalion  stai'ls 
with  the  first.  Tlius  3 or  4 days  tIilTerence  in  age,  as  in  this  case,  IVequently 
occurs  in  tlte  same  hrood.  The  \’oung  only  remain  in  the  nest  lor  some  seven 
days  <'ind  then,  still  unahle  to  lly,  si)end  about  a fortnight  scrambling  arounil 
in  the  branches.  The  grmdsh  tips  to  the  fejithers  of  the  upi)er-parts,  to  he  seen 
here  in  th(‘  right  hand  bird,  seem  to  h(>  a ch.aracteristic  ol  the  juveniles  ol  this 

s|)ecies. 


I>i'ilisli  UinU,  \'i)l.  \lvii,  I’l. 


^ Ki.i.()W-niiJ.i-;n  ('rcKOo  {('orcvzus  auicrircmns). 

L i’i’ia-i : Xi';s'i  and  kc.c.s.  Noktii  A.mi^kica. 

(I’liotoi^rapli  hy  ICi.ton  1’i-;krv  froiu  L’.S.  Naiionai.  AriH'iioN  Socii'/rv). 
Lowi-k:  \'orNc.  in  tiik  nkst.  North  Amhrica. 

(Photograph  hy  Hrc.ii  M.  HAl,l.lDA^'  from  I’.S.  Nationai,  ArnriiON  Socikia). 
As  is  usual,  both  tliese  nests  are  rather  frailer  than  tlnose  of  tlie  Black-billeil 
((’.  crylhrophlhahmis)  (cj.  |)1.  _^i);  each  is  typically  silial  on  horizontal  liranches. 
'I'he  eggs,  about  i j inches  long,  ai'e  a little  larger  and  rather  paler  than  those 
of  the  Black-billetl,  but  they  are  similarly  mottled.  The  two  voung  were  c;  and 
()  da\'s  old  when  photographed,  but  both  had  left  the  nest  the  following  dav 

(sei.‘  pi.  and  ]).  ilys). 


Hritish  Rirfis,  \'ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  .^5. 
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Birds,  \'ol.  \lvii,  IM.  'y'u 


^’Ki.i.cjw-Rii.i.Kn  ('rcK(K)  (('oify-i/.v  amci'icauiis).  C'l.orc.iiToN,  nkak  Scak- 
BOROrOil,  \'oUKSIIIRK.  XoVEMUKK  I7TII,  K)5.v 

{Photoi^raphed  by  W.  R.  (iuisT). 

l’resumal)Iy  tlie  first  'N’ellow-hillc'd  ('u('l<oo  to  be  |)liol()f*r:i|)lie(l  wiki  in  i-iuropt' 
(see  ])age  173).  It  fed  on  tlie  larvae  of  white  huUerllies  on  the  siiles  of  the 
house  from  wdiich  this  shot  was  taken.  This  shows  particularly  well  the  black 
and  yellow,  slightly  curved  hill  ami  the  length  of  the  tail  in  proportion  to  the 

wings  and  the  hodw 
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Yorkshire. — Coast. — i found  long  dead,  Bridlington,  Oct.  23rd.  Spurn 
Point:  I alive,  Oct.  13th;  2 (probably  3)  flying,  Oct.  29th;  i flying,  Oct.  30th; 
I alive,  Nov.  ist  and  2nd.  i alive  Stone  Creek,  River  Humber,  Nov.  ist. 
I picked  up  alive,  Hull,  Oct.  29th. 

Inland. — i picked  up  alive,  Yarm,  Oct.  26th;  and  i found  dead, 
Nov.  6th.  I found  dead,  Arrathorpe,  before  Nov.  15th.  2 found  dead,  Bedale, 

Nov.  6th  or  7th.  i found  dead,  Ingleton,  Nov.  7th.  i dead  some  time, 
Sedbergh,  Nov.  6th.  i found  dead,  15  miles  north  of  Helmsley,  Nov.  3rd. 
I found  dead,  Pickering,  late  Oct.  i picked  up  alive,  Hebden  Bridge,  Oct.  28th. 
1 flying,  Eccup  reservoir,  Oct.  12th.  i found  dead,  Bolton  Abbey,  Nov.  2nd; 
another,  Nov.  3rd.  i picked  up  alive,  Ripley,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead, 
Skipton,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead,  Wetherby,  Oct.  30th;  another,  Oct.  31st. 
I found  dead,  Harrogate,  Oct.  27th;  another  Oct.  29th.  2 found  dead,  Tunstall, 

Catterick,  date  unknown,  i found  dead,  Bainton,  date  unknown,  i found 
dead.  Low  Laithes,  Wakefield,  Oct.  25th.  i picked  up  alive,  Wentworth, 
Oct.  30th.  I picked  up  alive,  Huddersfield,  Oct.  26th;  another  found  dead, 
Nov'.  2nd.  I found  dead,  Brighouse,  near  Bradford,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead, 
Washburn  Valley,  late  October. 

Co.  Durham. — i found  dead,  Polam  Hall,  Darlington,  Oct.  30th  or  31st. 

Northumberland. — Coast. — i flying,  off  Monks’  House,  Seahouses,  Oct. 
23rd.  I found  dead.  Holy  Island,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Oct.  29th. 

Inland. — Single  birds  found  dead:  Ford,  no  date; 
Slainsfield  Moor,  Etal,  Oct.  30th;  Wark,  before  Nov. ist;  Chollerton,  Oct.  30th; 
Hexham,  before  Nov.  19th. 

Westmorland. — I found  dead,  Troutbeck  Bridge,  Windermere,  Oct.  31st; 
another  Nov.  ist.  i picked  up  alive  near  Hilton,  Oct.  28th.  i found  dead, 
Hoff,  Nov.  5th.  I picked  up  alive  near  Arnside,  Oct.  28th;  another  dead,  Nov. 
2nd.  I flying  over  River  Kent,  Nov.  4th;  i found  dead  on  shore,  early  Nov. 
I found  dead  some  days,  Killington,  Nov.  6th;  another  early  Nov.  i found  dead, 
Lily  Mere,  about  Nov.  3rd.  i picked  up  alive,  Ormside,  Dec.  17th. 

Cumberland. — Coast. — i found  dead,  Allonby,  Nov.  3rd;  7 dead,  Nov.  8th. 
I found  dead,  Maryport,  Oct.  30th;  another,  Oct.  31st.  2 dead,  north  of 

Maryport,  Nov.  8th.  i picked  up  alive,  St.  Bees  Head,  Oct.  28th;  5 found 
dead,  Nov.  9th;  and  another  dead,  Nov.  23rd. 

Inland. — i alive  and  i dead,  one  mile  north  of  Longtown,  Oct. 
30th;  another  dead  near  Longtown,  Oct.  30th.  i found  dead,  Bolton  Fell,  Oct. 
29th.  I found  dead,  Carlisle,  Oct.  30th;  another,  Nov.  3rd.  i long  dead. 
Great  Salkeld,  Nov.  27th.  i found  dead,  Hensingham,  Oct.  31st. 

Isle  of  Man. — “Hundreds”,  “about  150”  alive  Peel  Bay,  Oct.  31st.  3,  Peel, 

Nov.  ist.  3 found  dead,  Ramsey,  and  i.  Port  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Manx  Museum, 
early  Nov.  30-40,  Calf  of  Man,  beginning  of  Nov.  “Half  a dozen  picked  up 
exhausted”,  Ramsey,  before  Nov.  7th. 

Ireland. 

Records  with  no  details  other  than  county  are  of  specimens 
received  at  Dublin  Museum. 

Co.  Kerry. — i found  dead,  Barrow,  Tralee,  about  Oct.  26th.  3,  Causeway, 

Oct.  26th.  I,  Woodville,  Kilgarvan,  Oct.  27th.  i,  Ventry,  Oct.  30th.  Large 
numbers  seen  Kenmare  Bay,  end  of  Oct.;  many  died,  but  no  details  of 
numbers. 

Co.  Cork. — Bantry  Bay:  first  seen  alive  in  large  numbers  by  fishermen,  Oct. 
24th,  and  began  being  blown  inland  that  day  (a  “flock”  of  50  at  Snave); 
continued  being  blown  inland  until  29th;  total  casualties  of  order  500-1000. 
Large  numbers  flying  over  Dunmanus  Bay,  Oct.  25th  and  26th;  some  picked 
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up  but  no  information  on  total  casualties.  Roaringwater  Bay : 2-300  alive, 
Oct.  28th  (none  seen  earlier);  small  numbers  found  dead,  Oct.  28th-Nov.  24th. 
Dead  birds  found:  i,  Rathcormac,  Oct.  27th;  2,  Buttevant,  Oct.  28th;  3,  near 
Mallow,  on  or  about  Oct.  28th;  i.  Fort  William,  Doneraile,  Oct.  24th; 
another,  Doneraile,  end  of  Oct;  i,  Inniscarra,  end  of  Oct.;  i,  Co.  Cork,  end 
of  Oct.  (no  exact  date  or  locality).  3 petrels  also  reported  from  Dingle  Bay, 
but  no  details  available. 

Co.  Waterford. — Many  seen  alive,  Dungarvan,  Oct.  2ist-24th,  eight  the 
largest  group,  no  estimate  of  total  numbers,  i found  dead,  Waterford,  Oct. 
28th  or  29th.  I found  dead,  Woodstown,  Oct.  28th  or  29th.  Several  seen 
flying  over  River  Suir  near  Waterford,  Oct.  28th  and  29th.  i found,  Comeragh 
Mountains,  2^  miles  south  of  Clonmel,  mid-Nov. 

Co.  Tipperary. — i found  dead,  Nenagh,  Oct.  24th.  i found  dead,  Clonmel, 
Oct.  27th.  I shot,  3 others  seen,  Cashel,  Oct.  28th;  others  found  dead  later. 
I found  dead,  Cahir,  end  of  Oct.  or  early  Nov.  No  data:  2. 

Co.  Limerick. — i,  Croom,  Oct.  29th.  i,  Limerick  City,  end  of  Oct.  i shot, 
another  released  alive,  Newport,  about  Nov.  nth.  Small  numbers  seen  alive, 
mouth  of  River  Deel,  .Askeaton,  for  several  days  before  Oct.  29th;  some 
(probably  less  than  10)  alive  on  that  date. 

Co.  Clare. — i,  Ennis,  Oct.  25th.  i near  Miltown  Malbay,  Oct.  29th.  i, 
O’Brien’s  Bridge  (6  miles  N.W.  of  Limerick  City),  Nov.  1st.  “Numbers” 
flying  over  Kilkee  Bay  on  two  days  at  end  of  Oct.  Unsubstantiated  press 
reports  of  many  in  north  of  county,  end  of  Oct.  No  data:  2. 

Co.  Kilkenny. — 2,  Callan,  no  date.  No  data:  i. 

Co.  Wexford. — i,  Ballymitty,  Oct.  31st.  i,  Enniscorthy;  2,  Duncannon; 
I,  .'Vrthurstown,  all  end  of  Oct.  i,  locality  uncertain,  probably  near  Wexford 
town,  Nov.  3rd.  I,  dead  some  time,  Kilmore  Quay,  Nov.  13th.  “Numbers” 
flying  over  Inish  Marsh,  near  Kilmore  Quay,  end  of  Oct. 

Co.  Carlow. — No  records. 

Co.  Leix. — i,  Necarstown,  Nov.  3rd.  i,  no  locality,  end  Oct.  Several 
Rathdowney,  no  date. 

Co.  Galway. — Birds  seen  passing  along  shore  just  west  of  Galway  City  all 
day,  Oct.  26th;  on  29th  none  was  seen  alive  or  dead.  “Whirling  masses” 
seen  in  Oranmore  Bay,  end  Oct.  No  estimate  of  numbers  available  for  either 
of  these  localities,  i dead,  Kilhewin,  Oct.  25th.  i,  Glenamaddy;  i shot. 
Lough  Corrib,  near  Galway,  both  Oct.  27th.  i near  Aughterard,  Oct.  28th. 
i near  Lough  Corrib;  i,  Newtown;  i,  Galway  City;  several  near  Ballinahinch, 
all  end  Oct.  i Garbally,  near  Ballinasloe,  no  date.  Several  “petrels”  found 
dead  Spiddal,  near  Galway,  no  date. 

Co.  Offaly. — i shot,  i killed  by  a hawk,  near  Clonmacnoise,  Oct.  24th; 
3 or  4 more  similar-looking  birds  seen  just  afterwards.  1,  Mount  Bolus, 
Tullamore,  Oct.  25th. 

Co.  Kildare. — i near  Naas,  Oct.  29th.  i,  Athy,  about  Oct.  29th. 

Co.  Wicklow. — No  records. 

Co.  Dublin. — Near  Dun  Laoghaire  harbour:  at  least  20  flying  .S.E.  or  E., 
Sept.  28th;  I flying,  Oct.  29th;  2 flying,  Oct.  31st;  i flying,  Nov.  4th.  25  seen 
alive  elsewhere  in  Dublin  Bay,  Oct.  29th.  4 seen  Rogerstown  estuary,  Oct. 

25th,  and  i,  27th;  i,  .Swords  estuary,  about  same  time,  i found  dead, 
Luttrelstown,  Clonsella,  Oct.  28th.  i dead,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  Nov.  6th.  i, 
.Sutton,  end  Oct.  No  data:  2. 

Co.  Meath. — i,  no  locality,  end  Oct. 

Co.  Westmeath. — 5 flying  over  R.  Shannon  at  Athlone,  end  Oct.  2 found 
dead,  end  Oct.,  no  localities. 

Co.  Longford. — i,  Doony  Hall,  near  Ballymahon,  no  date. 
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Co.  Roscommon. — i,  Athleague,  Oct.  26th  or  27th.  i,  Ballintubben,  near 
Castlerea,  Oct.  27th.  i,  Hodson’s  Bay,  Lough  Ree,  no  date. 

Co.  M.ayo. — I freshly  dead,  Partry,  Lough  Carra,  Oct.  25th.  2 freshly  dead, 

Cloonee,  Lough  Carra,  Oct.  28th.  i,  Ballyvary,  end  Oct.  i,  long  dead.  East 
shore  Lough  Carra,  Dec.  3rd. 

Co.  Sligo. — i,  Tanrego,  Ballysodane  Bay,  end  Oct.  i found  dead,  Beltra, 
Nov.  3rd.  I,  locality  uncertain,  end  Oct. 

Co.  Leitrim. — i,  Drumsa,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Nov.  8th. 

Co.  Cavan. — i,  Cornafean,  Oct.  29th.  i found  dead,  Cootehill,  Nov.  6th. 

Co.  Louth. — i,  Ardee,  Oct.  30th. 

Co.  Monaghan.- — No  records. 

Co.  Fermanagh. — Lough  Erne;  i found  dead,  Oct.  28th;  i shot,  30th;  others 
seen  alive  in  last  few  days  of  Oct.  and  first  few  days  of  Nov.  2 alive,  i dead 
4 miles  from  Belleek,  Oct.  30th.  Single  birds  Pettigo,  Boa  Island  (L.  Erne), 
Waterfoot  and  2 Colebrooke,  end  Oct. 

Co.  Donegal. — Many  dead,  Tory  Island,  Oct.  27th;  another  freshly  dead, 
Nov.  2nd.  “Dozens”  alive,  i dead,  mouth  of  Gweebarra  estuary,  Oct.  30th. 
I,  Bunbeg,  Nov.  5th.  i near  Annagry,  Nov.  19th.  i,  Dunkineely;  i,  Ballin- 
drait,  no  dates. 

Co.  Tyrone. — No  dates,  but  probably  end  of  Oct. : 3,  Caledon;  2,  Strabane; 
I,  Baronscourt;  i,  Dungannon;  i,  Newtown  Stewart. 

Co.  Armagh. ^ — -2,  Lurgan;  i,  Armagh;  i,  Markethill;  i Portadown,  no  dates. 

Co.  Down. — i found  dead,  Holywood,  Nov.  2nd;  another  Nov.  26th.  2,  Killy- 

leagh;  and  single  birds,  Downpatrick,  Kirkcubbin,  Quoile  River,  St.  John’s 
Point  Lighthouse,  no  dates. 

Co.  Antrim. — i picked  up  alive,  Kilroot,  Carrickfergus,  Oct.  25th.  i found 
dead,  S.W.  end  Belfast  Lough;  i.  Lough  Beg;  5,  Antrim;  i,  Cullybackey;  no 
dates,  almost  certainly  end  Oct.  12  seen  flying  over  shore,  i found  dead, 
Rathlin  Island,  probably  end  Oct. 

Co.  Londonderry. — i found  dead,  Oct.  25th;  2,  Oct.  29th,  Coleraine. 


Appendix  II.  Records  of  Storm  Petrels  in  British  Isles 
(excluding  Scotl.and)  in  autumn,  1952. 

This  list  includes  only  those  specimens  verified  by  competent 
observers  as  belonging-  to  this  species  or  else  described  by  the 
finders  in  sufficient  detail  to  establish  their  identity.  Inadequately 
described  birds  have  been  treated  as  Leach’s  Petrels.  Their 
numbers  are  few. 


England  and  Wales. 

Cornwall. — “Dozen.s”  flying  over  St.  Ives  Bay,  Oct.  29th;  and  in  decreasing 
numbers  until  Nov.  ist;  none  found  dead.  2 flying  off  Newquay,  Oct.  31st. 
I picked  up  exhausted,  Fowey,  Oct.  27th. 

Devon. — 2 flying  off  Lundy,  Oct.  30th.  i flying  off  Fremington,  Oct.  30th 
(others  in  a total  of  50-100  petrels  reported  on  Oct.  29th,  but  numbers  uncertain). 
Cheyne  Beach,  Ilfracombe:  2 flying  offshore,  Oct.  29th;  i,  30th;  2,  31st.  i 
swimming  in  Dartmouth  harbour,  Oct.  25th.  i flew  into  porthole  of  H.M.S. 
“Triumph”  in  Torbay,  Oct.  25th  or  26th,  was  kept  for  five  days  then  released 
again,  i found  dying,  Lustleigh,  late  Oct. 
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Somerset.  3 flying  off  Warren  Point,  Minehead,  Oct.  29th.  i alive, 
Burnham-on-Sea,  Oct.  29th;  another  alive,  Nov.  ist;  dead  birds  found,  Oct. 
31st,  Nov.  ist  (2),  and  early  Nov.  2 found  dead,  Brean,  Oct.  26th. 


Dorset,  i picked  up  alive  (died  later),  Ferndown,  Oct.  30th. 

Hampshire,  i picked  up  exhausted,  Bournemouth,  about  Oct.  26th,  released 
again  following  day. 


Sussex.  3 feeding  off  Langney  Point,  Nov.  ist;  i,  same  place,  Nov.  8th. 
I flying  over  River  Adur  at  Shoreham,  Nov.  3rd. 

Kent. — i alive,  Cliffe,  Nov.  3rd. 

Gloucestershire. — 2 flying  over  River  Severn,  Slimbridge,  Oct.  26th. 
Shropshire. — i iound  dead,  Altingham  Park,  end  Oct. 

Glamorgan. — i found  dead,  Porthcawl,  Nov.  2nd. 


Carmarthen. — Single  birds  found,  dead,  Llanstephan  and  Pendine,  Oct.  29th; 
Ferryside,  Nov.  ist.  3 found  dead,  Pembrey,  Oct.  31st. 

Caernarvon. — i found  dead,  Llanfairfechan,  Nov.  8th. 

Anglesey. — i found  dead,  Rhosneigr,  about  Nov.  loth. 

Lincolnshire. — i was  landed  by  a trawler  at  Grimsby,  Oct.  26th,  the  point 
where  it  joined  the  ship  being  unrecorded;  another  alighted  on  a trawler  35 
miles  N.E.  of  R.  Humber  on  night  of  Oct.  25th,  but  flew  off  again  the 
following  day. 


Nottinghamshire. — i found  dead,  Staythorpe,  near  Newark,  Oct.  31st.  i 
found  dead,  Stragglethorpe,  Nov.  ist. 

Cheshire. — i.  probably  this  species.  Dee  Estuary,  Sept.  21st.  Single  birds 
found  dead:  Hoylake,  Nov.  ist;  Heswall,  Nov.  2nd;  Leasowe,  Nov.  8th. 

“Some”  found  dead.  Burton,  Nov.  8th.  i alive,  Woodside,  Birkenhead,  Nov. 
ist.  “Some”  seen  alive  off  Wallasey,  Nov.  6th. 

Lancashire. — 6 alive,  Ribble  estuary,  Nov.  ist.  i dead,  Formby  Point,  Nov. 
2nd.  I dead,  Rossall,  about  Nov.  3rd.  4 dead,  St.  Anne’s,  Nov.  8th.  i,  dead 
some  time,  Southport,  Nov.  9th.  i dead,  Tarbock,  no  date. 


Yorkshire. — i,  dead  some  time,  Bolton  Abbey,  Nov.  iith. 
Cumberland. — i flying  off  Burgh  Marsh  Point,  Nov.  ist. 


Ireland. 

Co.  Waterford. — i found  injured,  east  of  Dungarvan,  night  of  Oct.  22nd. 
Co.  Wexford. — Remains  of  i found  near  Kilmore  Quay,  Nov.  13th. 

Co.  Galway. — 2 seen  alive  in  Galway  docks,  others  in  Galway  and  Oranmore 
Bays,  late  Oct. 

Co.  Dublin. — i flying  off  Dun  Laoghaire,  Oct.  29th. 


Appendix  III.  List  of  contributors. 

The  writer  is  very  grateful  to  everyone  mentioned  here  for  their 
help  in  the  compilation  of  this  report.  Prudence,  and  parsimony, 
require  that  none  be  selected  for  especial  mention,  but  it  is  safe,  as 
well  as  proper,  to  convey  particular  thanks  to  Mr.  D.  Eccleston 
for  preparing  the  typescript. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LVH.  BLACK-BILLED  AND  YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOOS. 

Photographed  by  Howard  Cleaves,  John  H.  Gerard, 

\V.  R.  Grist,  S.  A.  Grimes,  Hugh  M.  Halliday  and 

Elton  Perry. 

(Plates  29-36). 

As  in  the  late  autumn  of  1953  no  less  than  four  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos  [Coccyzus  americanus)  and  one  Black-billed  (C.  erythro- 
phthalmus)  were  recorded  in  Britain  (see  pp.  172-174),  it  seems  an 
opportune  moment  to  introduce  a series  of  photographs  of  these 
two  species  taken  in  America  and  to  accompany  them  with  a shot 
of  the  Yellow-billed  in  Yorkshire  (plate  36),  presumably  the  first 
to  be  photographed  wild  in  Europe.  The  1953  occurrences  bring 
the  total  records  of  these  two  cuckoos  in  Britain  to  22  and  4 
respectively.  Both  are  normally  confined  to  the  New  World  and 
breed  from  southern  Canada  throughout  suitable  parts  of  the 
United  States  (woods,  roadside-thickets  and  parkland),  but  the 
Black-billed  does  not  usually  nest  further  south  than  Georgia  and 
Oklahoma,  while  the  Yellow-billed  (three  races)  extends  into 
Mexico  and  South  America.  They  are  both  summer  visitors  and 
winter  from  Colombia  to  Uruguay. 

These  two  cuckoos  are  rather  similar  in  appearance,  being  dall 
brown  above  and  whitish  below,  greyer  on  the  throat  (plates  29 
and  35).  They  are  of  much  the  same  size — rather  smaller  and 
more  elegant  than  the  European  Cuckoo  [Cuctdus  canorus) — with 
graduated  tails  long  in  relation  to  the  wings  and  body  (plates  30 
and  36).  An  indication  of  their  flight  and  behaviour  is  given  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Angus  birds  (see  pp.  172-173). 
In  each  species  the  sexes  are  alike.  The  distinctive  features  of  the 
Yellow-billed  are  its  yellow  lower  mandible,  the  large  white 
patches  on  the  tips  of  its  blacker  tail  feathers,  and  the  chestnut 
on  its  primaries  conspicuous  as  a light  area  in  flight.  The  Black- 
billed, apart  from  the  colour  of  its  beak,  differs  in  having  a 
browner  tail  with  much  smaller  white  spots,  and  it  lacks  the 
reddish  colour  in  the  wings.  Like  all  other  cuckoos  these  birds 
have  zygodactyle  feet  (plate  35). 

The  cuckoo  family  (Cuculidm)  includes  an  assortment  of  ter- 
restrial and  arboreal  birds  by  no  means  all  of  which  are  parasitic 
in  their  reproduction.  For  example,  the  curious  roadrunners 
{Geococcyx  sp.)  and  the  coucals  [Centropus  sp.)  rear  their  own 
young,  while  the  anis  [Crotophaga  sp.)  nest  socially,  several 
females  combining  to  build  a single  structure  in  which  they 
incubate  side  by  side.  Nor  are  the  Black  and  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos  really  parasitic,  for  each  pair  builds  its  own  nest,  but  they 
show  certain  aberrations  in  the  reproductive  system  of  the  type 
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which  has  doubtless  formed  the  basis  for  the  evolution  of  total 
parasitism.  S.  C.  Kendeigh  (1952,  Parental  Care  and  Its  Evolution 
in  Birds,  p.  210)  summarising  the  work  of  several  observers*, 
states  that  these  two  cuckoos  frequently  lay  eggs  in  each  other’s 
nests  and  occasionally  in  those  of  other  species.  He  quotes  one 
example  where  both  had  laid  in  one  nest  and  both  were  observed 
to  incubate  at  dift'erent  times.  Plates  30,  31  and  33  give  a good 
idea  of  the  nests  which  are  normally  only  a few  feet  above  the 
ground.  That  of  the  Black-billed  is  usually  more  bulky  and  more 
strongly  constructed  than  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo’s.  The  eggs 
of  both  species  are  a mottled  bluish-green,  those  of  the  Yellow- 
billed being  a little  larger  and  rather  paler.  It  is  an  interesting 
point  that,  while  the  birds  are  smaller  than  the  European  Cuckoo, 
their  eggs  are  bigger. 

Egg  laying  takes  place  irregularly  at  intervals  of  one  to  three 
days  (see  in  Kendeigh,  loc.  cit.)  and  incubation,  which  has  been 
variously  recorded  at  ten  to  fourteen  days,  begins  with  the  first 
of  the  two  to  four  eggs  that  form  the  clutch.  (Larger  numbers  are 
probably  due  to  a second  female — of  the  same  or  of  the  other 
species).  Hatching  therefore  takes  place  over  several  days,  and 
young  of  different  ages  (plate  32)  are  frequently  found  with  eggs 
in  the  same  nest.  Both  sexes  cover  the  eggs  and  feed  the  young. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  only  for  some  six  to  eight  days 
(plate  33,  lower),  after  which,  still  unable  to  fly,  they  start  upon 
a scrambling,  climbing  period,  which  lasts  about  a fortnight,  in 
the  surrounding  bushes  and  trees.  Plates  32  to  35  give  a good 
indication  of  the  various  stages  of  the  young  birds ; comments  on 
the  plumage  are  given  under  each.  I.J.F.-L. 


* Notably  C.  H.  Johnson  (1942-unpubl.,  “A  study  of  the  nestling  stage  of 

the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo ” Mich.  Biol.  Stat.  MS.),  F.  H.  Herrick 

(193s.  Wild  Birds  at  Home)  and  O.  R.  Spencer  (1943,  Wilson  Bull.,  55:  11-22). 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER  ROOSTING  AND 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  A PAIR  OF  NUTHATCHES. 

BY 

M.  C.  Radford. 

On  October  12th,  1952,  the  first  cold  weather  of  the  winter  began 
and  a female*  Nuthatch  (Sitta  europa'a)  started  roosting  in  a nest- 
box  on  a Japanese  cherry  tree  in  our  garden.  The  box  is  hollowed 
out  of  a birch  bough  and  about  7 feet  up,  facing  south.  She  was 
seen  to  leave  the  box  at  6.10  a.m.  and  to  roost  at  4.45  p.m. 
(G.M.T.).  From  October  21st  to  26th  the  weather  turned  mild 
again  and  she  was  not  seen  to  roost,  but  she  began  once  more  on 
the  26th  and  continued  until  March  22nd,  1953,  when  she  started 
taking  pieces  of  bark  into  the  box  and  stopped  roosting.  The 
male,  though  continually  about  the  garden  and  with  the  female, 
was  never  seen  to  roost  in  the  box. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  a graph  of  the  times  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  and  the  times  of  the  bird’s  leaving  the  box  and  roosting 
at  night.  These  were  recorded  daily  as  far  as  possible  together 
with  notes  of  the  type  of  weather — frost,  snow,  mild — and  whether 
the  morning  or  evening  was  dark  or  light.  For  4 weeks,  Novem- 
ber i6th-December  14th,  a record  of  the  outdoor  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  roost  was  kept ; daily  as  far  as  possible. 
These  recordings  are  entered  on  the  chart.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
time  of  leaving  the  box  followed  pretty  closely  the  course  of  sun- 
rise and  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  alterations  in  temperature. 
For  instance,  the  period  from  November  24th  to  December  8th  was 
one  of  continued  frost  and  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  from 
November  28th  to  December  7th  while  the  next  five  days  were  all 
mild.  But  there  is  no  apparent  relationship  between  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  time  of  rising.  On  the  other  hand  the  following  days 
were  noted  as  “very  dark’’  (i.e.  overcast  or  wet):  October  13th 
and  14th,  November  19th,  20th  and  22nd,  December  nth,  January 
5th  and  9th,  February  nth  and  13th;  and  it  was  actually  snowing 
on  November  27th  and  February  12th  and  14th.  March  2nd,  3rd 
and  20th  were  all  “foggy”.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  light  affected  the  bird’s  rising  more  than  changes  in 
temperature. 

The  time  of  going  to  roost  was  much  more  variable.  Days 
noted  as  “dark”  were  October  13th,  19th  and  20th,  November 
2nd,  6th,  i6th,  i8th  and  21st  {"very  dark”),  and  26th  and  29th 

* Both  birds  were  constantly  about  the  garden  separately  and  together,  and 
seen  at  close  range.  One  was  very  definitely  much  less  red  on  the  flanks  and 
rather  paler  buff  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  than  the  other.  For  this  reason, 
and  more  particularly  because  it  was  this  bird  which  received  the  food  in  court- 
ship-feeding, it  seemed  justifiable  to  assume  that  it  was  the  female. 

On  all  days  when  there  was  enough  light  to  see  and  especially  when  the  bird 
played  about  on  the  tree  before  entering  the  box,  so  that  one  had  a good  view  of 
her,  it  was  this  bird  which  entered. 
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P.M.  TIME  (G.M.T.)  A.M. 


Graph  i : The  times  at  which  a Nuthatch  (Sitta  europaea)  went  to  its  roosting  box  in  the  evening,  and  left  it  in 

THE  MORNING,  SHOWN  IN  RELATION  TO  SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE. 

The  continuous  lines  indicate  the  times  of  sunset  (p.m.)  and  sunrise  (a.m.),  while  the  crosses  show  the  times  at  which  the  bird 
entered  and  left  the  nesting-box  respectively.  The  period  covered  was  October  12th,  1952 — March  22nd,  1953. 
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when  it  was  snowing".  On  all  these  occasions  there  was  a tendency 
to  roost  early,  but  on  December  i6th  and  17th  when  my  note  is 
“dark  and  raining’’  she  roosted  after  4 p.m.  when  it  was  too  dark 
to  observe  her.  Further  dark  days,  on  most  of  which  she  roosted 
early,  were  December  25th  and  27th,  January  ist,  5th,  9th,  iith, 
14th,  15th,  22nd  and  30th,  February  iith,  17th  and  23rd,  and 
March  i8th. 

As  regards  temperature  she  seems  to  have  been  late  in  roosting 
when  there  was  severe  cold.  From  November  30th  to  December 
9th  there  was  frost,  and  snow  on  the  ground,  and  she  was  defin- 
itely very  late.  The  snow  of  course  increased  the  amount  of  light, 
but  the  cold  must  have  made  getting  food  much  more  difficult  and 
this  seems  to  me  a more  likely  explanation  of  her  staying  up  longer. 

The  two  birds  were  about  together  a great  deal  and  though  the 
male  was  never  seen  to  roost  he  frequently  visited  the  box  during 
the  day,  occasionally  entering.  Especially  in  the  evening  he  would 
often  sit  on  the  tree  until  she  entered  the  box  and  then  leave.  In 
fact  they  sometimes  seemed  to  be  playing  about  a little  before  she 
retired.  Or  he  would  come  and  look  into  the  box  after  she  had 
gone  in  before  finally  going  off.  I did  not  discover  where  he 
roosted  nor  did  he  fly  off  always  in  the  same  direction. 

Courtship-feeding  was  first  seen  on  January  31st  when  both  birds 
were  on  our  bird  table  and  the  male  gave  the  female  a piece  of 
bread  which  she  carried  away.  This  was  2 days  after  I had  first 
heard  the  trilling  note  and  5 days  after  the  male  had  commenced 
his  loud  whistle.  Similar  courtship-feeding  with  bread  or  grubs 
was  seen  fairly  often.  On  one  sunny  day  in  March  I saw  what 
was  apparently  rather  different  behaviour.  The  female  was  on 
the  box  and  the  male  made  little  flights  into  the  air  and  seemed  to 
be  catching  insects  which  he  then  gave  to  the  female. 

I examined  the  box  on  a good  many  occasions  and  it  was  almost 
always  absolutely  clean.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I actually  saw 
the  bird  carry  out  a faecal  sac. 

The  birds  started  building  on  March  22nd,  the  female  doing  all 
the  work,  and  the  nest  was  completed  by  the  29th  when  they 
started  working  with  mud  and  in  this  the  male  took  the  greater 
part.  Five  young  left  the  nest  on  May  28th. 

[The  Editors  are  grateful  to  Dr.  David  Lack  who  has  provided 
the  following  summary  of  references  to  the  more  important  papers 
which  deal  with  roosting  in  this  and  other  species:  — 

Some  roosting  and  awakening  times  of  a male  and  female 
Nuthatch  near  Oxford  have  been  given  by  Hinde  (“The  behaviour 
of  the  Great  Tit  {Pams  major)  and  some  other  related  species.’’ 
1952,  Behaviour  Suppl.  2,  Leiden),  who  compares  them  with  those 
of  tits  and  woodpeckers  in  the  same  tree.  Other  papers  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  In  other  Passerine  species  and  woodpeckers 
are  by  Pynnonen  (1939,  Ann.  Zool.  Soc.  Zool.  Bot.  Fenn.  Vanamo, 
7,  No.  2),  Brown  (1946,  /.  Antm.  EcoL,  15:  75-81),  Leytonen 
(1947,  Orn.  Fenn.,  24:  32-47)  and  Kluyver  (1950,  Ardea,  38: 

99-135)-] 
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Red-necked  Grebes  with  entirely  yellow  bills. — On  September 
24th,  1947,  Mr.  D.  H.  Brown  and  I saw  at  Rye  Harbour,  Sussex, 
a Red-necked  Grebe  (Podiceps  griseigena)  still  in  almost  complete 
summer  plumage.  This  bird  was  seen  at  very  close  range  and  we 
noted,  rather  casually  at  the  time,  that  the  whole  of  the  bill  was 
yellow.  Later  we  realised  that  the  total  absence  of  black  was  a 
somewhat  unusual  feature  and,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no 
mistake  had  been  made,  Mr.  Brown  went  to  see  the  bird  again  on 
September  26th  and  was  able  to  confirm  that  the  bill  was  in  fact 
entirely  yellow.  During  the  next  few  years  1 was  unable  to  find 
another  Red-necked  Grebe  showing  this  feature,  but  on  October 
31st,  1953,  I had  very  close  and  prolonged  views  at  the  Midrips, 
Sussex,  of  one  in  winter  plumage  which  had  a bill  completely 
yellow  except  for  a narrow  darkish  line  where  the  mandibles  met. 
I am  informed  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Moule  that  he  has  seen  two 
Red-necked  Grebes  with  bills  which  he  described  at  the  time  as 
“nearly  all  yellow’’.  He  adds  that  he  would  not  like  to  say  “that 
there  was  not  a trace  of  dusky  colouring  just  at  the  tip’’  but  that 
“the  general  effect  was  of  an  all-yellow  bill’’.  One  of  these  birds 
he  saw  at  Wilstone  Reservoir,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  on  November 
25th,  26th  and  29th,  1944,  and  the  other  on  the  sea  off  Poole 
Harbour,  Dorset,  on  January  12th  and  i6th,  1952.  It  thus  seems 
possible  that  this  feature,  though  apparently  not  previously 
recorded  in  print,  may  occur  with  some  regularity.  D.  D.  Harber. 

Sooty  Shearwater  flying  inland. — On  August  23rd,  1953,  when 
on  the  sea-wall  at  South  Wootton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Ouse,  Norfolk,  I was  surprised  to  see  a Sooty  Shearwater  {Puffinus 
griseus)  flying  at  a height  of  about  100  feet  over  the  adjacent 
saltings,  which  were  then  (at  low  tide)  about  eight  miles  from  the 
nearest  open  water.  It  crossed  the  sea-wall  without  hesitation, 
giving  me  excellent  views  at  ranges  down  to  about  60  yards,  and 
continued  steadily  inland  in  a south-south-easterly  direction — 
parallel  to,  but  not  apparently  following,  the  river.  I was  able  to 
watch  it,  first  with  x 10  field-glasses,  and  then  with  a x 25  tele- 
scope, as  it  followed  this  course,  rising  slightly,  for  two  or  three 
miles,  before  it  passed  out  of  sight  over  King’s  Lynn.  The  weather 
at  the  time  was  dull  and  cloudy,  with  a light  south-westerly  wind; 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions  it  seems  clear  that  the  bird  was 
deliberately  undertaking  an  overland  migration. 

After  comparison  with  nearby  Herring  Gulls  {Larus  argentatus), 
I noted  the  bird  as  about  the  size  of  a Fulmar  [Fxdmarus  glacialis), 
but  with  narrower,  straighter  and  more  pointed  wings — i.e.  it  was 
a heavier-bodied,  longer-winged  and  more  angular  bird  than  a 
Fulmar.  The  wing-shape  combined  with  the  setting  of  the  wings 
well  back  on  the  body  to  give  a characteristic  appearance  of 
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“symmetry  in  two  directions”.  The  plumage  was  uniformly 
blackish  (“sooty-black”  at  the  closest  range),  with  the  underwing 
slightly  paler  especially  towards  the  centre.  At  a little  distance  the 
bird  appeared  wholly  black.  The  flight  was  leisurely,  but  quite 
swift:  5 or  6 shallow  wing-beats  alternating  with  long  weaving 
glides,  tilting  only  slightly  from  side  to  side— i.e.  quite  different 
from  the  usual  flight  when  over  waves,  but  much  resembling  the 
flight  of  a Fulmar  over  land.  (Full  field-notes  made  on  the  spot 
have  been  submitted  with  this  note). 

Some  discussion  of  the  field-characters  of  the  species  seems 
advisable  particularly  with  regard  to  the  pale  tract  on  the  under- 
wing, recently  stressed  by  some  writers  as  an  important  field-mark 
{antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  79-80,  etc.).  A fuller  discussion  is  shortly  to 
be  given  by  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs,  P.  S.  Redman  and  myself  {British 
Birds,  in  press),  based  on  observations  of  a relatively  large  number 
of  birds  off  the  coast  of  Donegal  in  September,  1953.  All  these 
birds,  however,  were  seen  at  long  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
special  interest  that  on  neither  of  the  two  Sooty  Shearwaters  that 
I have  seen  at  really  close  range  (the  first  was  a bird  seen  by 
Mr.  M.  J.  M.  Larkin  and  myself  in  the  North  Sea  on  October  5th, 
1952)  was  this  feature  at  all  easy  to  see  even  on  particularly  close 
examination  at  only  c.50  yards  range.  On  neither  occasion  was 
the  light  particularly  good  (and  the  difference  between  seeing  a 
bird  in  a dull  light  overland  and  in  a bright  light  over  the  sea  is 
of  the  greatest  importance),  but  it  is  clear  that  even  at  close  range 
this  character  is  not  always  conspicuous  or  even  easily  noticeable, 
and  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  and  important  feature 
of  the  species.  Though  at  times  it  may  be  quite  conspicuous,  in 
my  experience  it  is  always  of  subsidiary  importance  to  the  size, 
wing-shape,  general  colouration  and  style  of  flight  as  a character 
for  the  identification  of  the  species.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet. 

Large  numbers  of  Little  Gulls  in  Angus  and  Fife. — During  the 
last  fifteen  years,  but  mainly  since  1948,  the  Little  Gull  {Larus 
minutus)  has  become  a regular  visitor  in  some  numbers  to  the 
shores  of  Angus  and  Fife.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  give  details 
of  the  more  important  recent  records  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  development  of  this  situation  by  summarizing  those  during  the 
last  30  or  more  years. 

D.  G.  Hunter  drew  attention  to  the  regular  occurrence  of  small 
numbers  of  Little  Gulls  at  Elliot,  south  of  Arbroath,  from  August 
to  October  in  the  years  1922/28;  at  least  twice,  single  birds  re- 
mained until  the  following  January  {Scot.  Nat.,  1925,  p.  23; 
1926,  p.  174;  1929,  p.  1 13).  In  approximately  the  same  period 
Little  Gulls  were  seen  near  Tentsmuir  Point  in  April,  1923,  and 
May,  1925,  and,  a few  years  later,  a party  of  about  10  was  watched 
on  this  shore  in  June,  1932.  The  only  record,  however,  for  the  Tay 
Estuary  about  this  time  refers  to  a bird  shot  at  Invergowrie  Bay 
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on  December  31st,  1929  [Scot.  Nat.,  1930,  p.  30).  Hunter  was  a 
careful  and  persistent  observer,  yet  he  did  not  find  the  Little  Gull  on 
the  Elliot  shore  in  spring,  although  it  occurred  elsewhere  during 
the  period  of  his  work. 

The  later  group  of  records  dates  from  1940.  In  the  end  of 
February  of  that  year  one  was  found  dead  near  Invergowrie.  In 
1941,  a party  of  24  was  seen  west  of  Invergowrie  on  April  6th,  the 
first  large  party  recorded  in  the  Tay.  In  1946  the  first  small  group 
was  seen  on  the  Fife  coast  near  Leven  in  early  March,  and  the 
following  year  a party  of  14  was  reported  at  Carnoustie  in 
September. 

From  1948  the  numbers  found  increased  substantially.  On  the 
Leven  shore  numbers  not  exceeding  10  were  present  in  March, 
April  and  May,  and  larger  numbers  from  late  August  to  the  end 
of  September,  with  a count  of  68  on  September  30th.  In  the  same 
year  small  numbers  were  found  at  Monifieth  Bay  in  Angus  in  late 
May,  early  July,  and  in  October  to  the  14th.  In  1949  Fife  had 
only  one  report,  for  late  March,  but  at  Monifieth  an  adult  was 
present  in  mid-January,  83  on  April  i6th  and  5 on  July  i6th,  with 
no  autumn  report.  In  1950,  Little  Gulls  were  not  seen  on  the 
Fife  coast;  at  Monifieth,  however,  17  were  seen  on  February  iith, 
104  on  March  25th,  1 1 on  May  6th,  and  3 on  November  i8th.  In 
1951,  once  again,  there  was  no  report  for  spring  at  Largo  Bay, 
while  at  Monifieth  small  numbers  (5  or  less)  were  seen  on  two 
dates  in  March,  once  in  early  April,  and  in  mid-July.  At  this  time 
numbers  were  found  on  the  Fife  coast  from  mid-September,  and 
reached  a count  of  about  100  on  October  3rd,  25  on  October  8th 
and  one  or  two  remained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Small  numbers 
were  seen  at  Monifieth  on  October  7th  and  November  17th,  and 
there  was  a report  for  St.  Andrews  on  November  23rd. 

The  records  for  1952  were  on  the  same  lines  as  in  1951.  At 
Monifieth,  these  included  25  on  January  14th,  with  single  reports 
for  February  and  March,  and  44  on  April  15th.  There  was  one 
report  for  January  from  Largo  Bay,  but  Little  Gulls  were  not  seen 
there  again  until  September  3rd,  with  a count  of  50  on  the  22nd; 
casual  records  for  small  numbers  continued  until  November  24th, 
and  in  this  period  were  reports  of  single  birds  at  St.  Andrews  and 
Tayport.  Angus  reports  for  autumn  in  1952  refer  to  6 at  Monifieth 
on  August  17th  and  7 at  Carnoustie  on  December  i6th.  The  records 
for  1953  are  comparatively  few,  but  include  for  Monifieth  a count 
of  40  on  March  14th,  and  up  to  50  during  April.  Three  were  seen 
at  Tayport  on  April  20th.  The  autumn  reports  are  for  Largo  Bay, 
and  these  refer  to  5 on  August  27th,  22  on  October  7th,  and  3 on 
October  i6th.* 

The  marked  separation  in  location  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
records  is  inexplicable  meantime.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 

* The  records  for  1954  have  followed  the  usual  pattern  with  counts  up  to  g in 
February  and  March,  and  one  of  68  on  .Vpril  3rd,  all  in  the  Monifieth /Broughty 
Ferry  stretch  of  the  Tay  estuary. 
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difficulty  of  access  in  August  and  September  at  Monifieth  (the 
main  resting  ground  of  Little  Gull  lies  within  the  danger  zone  of 
several  rifle  ranges),  but  the  Largo  Bay  shore  suffers  no  such 
restriction. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Baxter  for  the  Largo  records, 
and  to  John  Grierson,  Collin  Gibson,  and  Ellis  Crapper  for  various 
reports  relating  to  the  Tay  estuary  and  adjoining  coasts.  H.  Boase. 

; Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  and  in  Nairn. — In 

f October,  1953,  the  remains  of  two  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  [Coccyzus 

. americanus)  were  received  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edin- 

: burgh,  where  the  specimens  are  now  preserved.  The  first,  a male 

was  found  dead  on  a road  on  the  Isle  of  Muck,  Inner  Hebrides,  on 
October  3rd,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Edith 
j,  .A.  T.  MacEwan.  The  second,  a female,  was  picked  up  alive  in  a 

garden  at  Caskieben,  Nairn,  on  October  5th,  but  it  died  soon  after 
’ and  was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Allardyce.  Their 

[ registered  numbers  in  the  collection  are,  respectively,  1953/41  and 

I 1953/42.  Both  appear  to  be  immature  birds  by  the  amount  of 

rufous  on  the  wing-coverts.  A.  C.  Stephen. 

’ [I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Stephen  for  allowing  me  the 

opportunity  of  comparing  these  two  specimens  with  the  longer 
series  of  skins  available  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 
.Although  the  number  of  immature  birds  so  marked  that  I 
was  able  to  examine  was  small,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Muck  and  Nairn  specimens  are  both  in  first  winter  plumage.  Their 
primary-coverts  and  many  of  their  wing-coverts  are  markedly 
i rufous,  as  are  the  outer  webs  of  their  primaries.  More  important, 

}•  however,  the  white  spots  on  their  tail-feathers  are,  particularly 

!“■  on  the  undersides,  much  less  distinct  than  those  on  any  adult, 

j This  seems  to  be  a very  good  character  and  the  case  with  all 

j"  immatures. — I.J.F.L.] 

J Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  in  Angus. — On  October  nth,  1953,  a 

; Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  [Coccyzus  americanus)  was  seen  under  ideal 

[ conditions  near  Old  Montrose,  Angus,  at  the  west  shore  of  the 

I Montrose  basin.  It  was  first  spotted  by  a party  of  eight  ornitholo- 

i gists  on  their  way  home  from  the  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish 

Ornithologists’  Club  at  Aberdeen,  and  later  it  was  shown  to  five 
others,  including  Mr.  George  Waterston  and  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Bryson, 
who  happened  to  be  prospecting  the  same  area.  We  had  all 
; studied  during  the  week-end,  and  many  of  us  on  that  same  day, 

|.  the  skin  of  one  of  the  two  previous  specimens  found  in  Scotland 

|;  the  same  autumn  and  we  had  no  diffiuclty  at  all  in  identifying  the 

i • bird.  All  the  prominent  features — the  chestnut  patch  on  the  wing, 

• the  dark  tail  edged  and  tipped  with  white,  and  the  yellow  lower 

' mandible — were  clearly  seen. 

i 
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The  bird  seemed  fit  and  active,  diving’  into  cover  like  a shrike, 
flitting’  between  the  beech  trees  where  it  was  feeding,  or  flying 
with  a characteristic  flicking’  wing-action  and  fast  bouncing  flight. 
The  general  shape  was  slim  with  a long  tail  which  was  often 
cocked  like  a Blackbird’s  {Turdus  merula)  on  landing  and  pointed 
wings  often  held  drooped  like  those  of  a perching  Swift  (^Apus  apus). 
It  sidled  up  the  branches  keeping  mostly  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  but 
allowing  approach  to  within  a few  yards.  It  fed  occasionally  on 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  once  held  a large  caterpillar  in 
the  bill  for  some  time  before  swallowing  it.  C.  K.  Mylne. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  in  Yorkshire. — A Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
(CoccyzHS  americanus)  occurred  at  Cloughton,  near  Scarborough, 
Yorkshire,  from  November  14th  to  17th,  1953,  and  was  seen  by 
E.  H.  Ramskir,  R.  S.  Pollard,  E.  A.  Wallis,  R.  M.  Garnett, 
myself  and  others.  It  was  photographed  in  colour,  and  filmed,  by 
W.  R.  Grist,  and  a black-and-white  reproduction  from  one  of  his 
photographs  appears  on  plate  36.  There  had  been  a local  plague 
of  white  butterflies,  the  larvae  of  which  had  crawled  up  the  sides  of 
Mr.  Ramskir’s  house  to  pupate.  The  cuckoo  frequently  fluttered 
to  t’ne  house  walls  and  sides,  and  was  watched  as  it  searched  for 
pupae,  it  even  took  insects  from  the  frames  of  windows  through 
which  it  was  watched  a few  feet  away. 

The  plumage  was  brown  above  and  greyish  white  below,  and 
had  the  typical  rusty-chestnut  inner  margins  to  the  flight  feathers. 
The  tail  was  long,  dark  and  graduated ; some  feathers  were 
lacking,  but  a few  white  tips  could  be  seen  along  the  edge.  Except 
for  the  tail  the  bird  appeared  about  the  size  of  a Song  Thrush 
{Turdus  ericetorum).  The  upper  mandible  was  dark  except  for  a 
line  of  yellow  along  the  lower  edge ; the  lower  mandible  was 
yellow  but  for  the  tip.  As  the  bird  flew  from  a wall  it  dropped  a 
foot  or  two,  then  flew  low  over  the  ground  without  undulations. 

R.  Chislett. 

[These  four  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  bring  the  total  of  British 
records  to  22.  An  almost  identical  note  on  the  Montrose  bird  has 
already  appeared  in  The  Scottish  Naturalist  (vol.  65,  p.  196),  but 
the  details  are  reproduced  in  full  here  as  It  and  the  one  in  Yorkshire 
were  the  first  two  to  have  been  watched  alive  in  Britain.  Photo- 
graphs of  this  species  and  of  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo  appear  on 
plates  29-36  (see  also  pp.  164-165).— Eds.]. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  in  Shetland, — On  October  nth,  1953,  an 
unfamiliar  bird  was  found  by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Gear  on  Foula,  Shetland ; 
it  was  in  an  exhausted  condition  and  died  on  the  following  day. 
The  specimen  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
where  it  is  now  preserved  (B.  M.  Reg.  No.  1953.  69,  i.)  and  where 
it  was  identified  as  a Black-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccyzus  erythrophthal- 
mus).  This  is  the  second  Scottish  (for  the  first  vide  Scot.  Nat., 
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vol.  63,  p.  12 1)  and  the  fourth  British  record  of  this  species  which 
has  occurred  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  France  and  Italy.  Fuller 
details  of  this  occurrence  are  given  in  The  Scottish  Naturalist,  vol. 
65,  p.  196.  R.  W.  Sims. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

The  Birds  of  Scotland:  Their  History,  Distribution,  and  Migration.  By  Evelyn 

V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul.  (Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  & 

London,  1953).  _£3-  3S- 

This  important  contribution  to  British  ornithology  has  at  length  appeared  in 
two  handsome  octavo  volumes  and  it  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  all  who 
knew  her  that!  Miss  Rintoul  did  not  live  to  see  its  publication.  It  is  printed 
in  bold  type  on  good  paper  and  the  plates  from  photographs,  each  occupying 
a full  page,  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  various  types  of  Scottish  scenery  and 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  Scottish  birds.  In  addition  each  volume  has  a 
frontispiece  in  colour  from  paintings  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  the  first  showing  a pair 
of  Scottish  Crossbills  at  their  nest  in  a Scots  pine,  the  second  showing  a pair 
of  Red  Grouse  with  a brood  of  chicks  on  a heather-clad  hillside. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  accounts  of  the  individual  species 
and  subspecies  arranged  in  The  Handbook  order,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume  there  are  sections  entitled  “Description  of  Scotland”,  “Some 
Factors  which  influence  our  Bird  Life”,  “The  Composition  of  the  Scottish 
Avifauna”  and  “Migration”,  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  are 
-Appendices  (one  containing  a list  of  birds  recorded,  but  regarded  as  escapes; 
and  one  containing  noteworthy  occurrences  in  1951),  a Bibliography,  Indices  of 
English  and  Scientific  Names,  and  a map  showing  the  counties  and  faunal  areas 
of  Scotland. 

The  account  of  each  resident  species  begins  with  records  of  its  mention  by 
early  writers.  Some  of  these  such  as  Sibald,  Pennant,  the  Old  and  New 
Statistical  .Accounts,  Jardine,  Macgillivray  and  Gray  are  quoted  under  nearly 
every  species  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  give  a list  of 
them  in  chronological  order  at  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  they  can  be  found 
alphabetically  arranged  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
and  the  dates  of  publication  of  their  works  can  be  there  ascertained,  but  this  is 
not  very  convenient  when  one  is  reading  the  first  volume.  The  search  through 
old  records  appears  to  have  been  very  thoroughly  done  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  anything  of  value  bearing  on  the  ancient  history  of  Scottish  birds  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  accounts  were  so  meagre  that  it 
is  only  in  a few  instances  such  as  the  Chough  and  the  Capercaillie  that  they 
reveal  significant  changes  in  distribution. 

In  most  cases  the  historical  section  ends  with  a quotation  of  the  status  given 
by  Gray  in  Birds  of  the  IFcit  of  Scotland,  1871.  As  it  is  stated  in  the 
Introduction  that  data  have  been  included  up  to  January  ist,  1951,  this  gives 
a period  of  80  years  which  the  authors  treat  as  modern.  It  would  appear 
however  that  few  additions  have  been  made  since  1939,  for  instance  figures 
are  given  for  40  heronries  counted  between  1928  and  1939,  and  only  for  four 
counted  since  that  date.  In  several  cases  where  heronries  are  said  to  be  still 
existing  the  latest  figure  given  is  that  for  1939. 

In  describing  the  present  status  and  distribution  of  each  species  the  writers 
take  us  for  a tour  of  the  mainland  counties  from  Wigtown  to  Caithness  and 
then  for  a tour  through  the  island  groups  from  the  Solway  and  Clyde  through 
the  Hebrides,  Orkneys  & Shetlands  and  back  to  the  Forth.  To  the  reviewer 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  information  given  in  a somewhat  discursive  form 
about  many  of  the  species  would  have  been  better  conveyed  by  being  embodied 
in  maps.  In  some  cases  at  least  the  information  given  in  the  present  book  is 
less  complete  than  that  given  by  the  same  authors  in  1928  in  their  book  on 
The  Geographical  Distribution  and  Status  of  Birds  in  Scotland,  In  that  earlier 
work  the  Barn  Owl  was  said  to  breed  in  W.  Ross  & W.  Sutherland,  to  breed 
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rarely  in  N.  & S.E.  Sutherland  and  to  occur  occasionally  in  Caithness;  but  in 
the  present  book  there  is  no  mention  of  its  occurrence  in  any  of  the  three 
northern  counties  in  recent  times.  Has  the  species  deserted  this  most  northerly 
portion  of  its  range? 

In  a recent  address  entitled  “Thoughts  on  State  Bird  Books”  Dr.  E.  Mayr 
said  “There  has  been  a wholesome  trend  which  extends  from  Australia  through 
India,  Europe  to  America  to  de-emphasize  subspecies  in  publications  of  non- 
taxonomists. The  treatment  of  subspecies  is  not  the  task  of  faunistic 

work” “The  liberal  use  of  trinomials  may  impress  the  lay  person, 

not  the  expert.  Let  the  species  be  the  unit  of  treatment  in  the  state  list”.  In 
the  present  book  trinomials  are  used  throughout,  even  in  cases  like  that  of  the 
Stonechat  where  two  races  have  been  described  but  their  ranges  are  not  fully 
known.  “The  British  Stonechat”  and  “The  Hebridean  Stonechat”  are  dealt 
with  in  separate  chapters  and  the  birds  of  areas  where  the  race  has  not  been 
determined  are  treated  under  one  or  other  in  what  seems  to  the  reviewer  an 
entirely  unscientific  way.  Those  of  Mull  and  Iona  are  treated  as  the  former, 
those  of  Jura,  Colonsay,  Tiree  and  Coll  as  the  latter.  .All  records  of  White- 
fronted  Geese  are  placed  under  the  Greenland  race  because  Scottish  specimens 
examined  have  proved  to  belong  to  it,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  specimens 
have  been  examined  nor  in  what  parts  of  Scotland  they  were  obtained  and 
the  writers  say  it  “would  be  well  were  more  specimens  to  be  critically  examined 
as  the  European  form  may  occur”.  Under  these  circumstances  the  correct 
course  would  surely  have  been  to  give  a binomial  heading  to  the  chapter. 

Dr.  Mayr  stresses  that  only  such  life  history  data  should  be  included  in  a 
state  book  as  are  based  on  observations  made  within  the  state..  With  this 
view  our  authors  are  in  agreement.  They  only  deal  with  life  histories  when 
they  consider  that  in  particular  species  the  habitat  or  breeding  site  in  Scotland 
differs  from  those  used  by  the  same  species  in  other  countries.  In  the  case  of 
migrants  they  also  mention  the  periods  of  year  when  the  birds  arrive  in,  pass 
through,  or  depart  from  Scotland,  though  they  do  not  give  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  on  which  the  migrants  have  been  recorded.  Other  biological  data 
which  depend  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  such  as  song-periods, 
breeding-seasons,  clutch-size  and  numbers  of  broods  reared,  are  not  dealt  with, 
though  much  information  on  these  subjects  must  surely  be  available  and  it 
would  be  valuable  if  such  data  could  be  published  separately  for  the  various 
regions  of  the  British  Isles,  The  Handbook  having  treated  the  whole  area  as 
a single  unit. 

Dr.  Mayr  considers  that  a modern  state  book  should  contain  a map  showing 
the  range  of  each  breeding  species,  a question  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  also  that  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  species  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  importance  as  a member  of  the  local  avifauna.  “A  localized 
species,  a species  having  the  border  of  its  range  within  the  state,  a species 
having  recently  expanded  rapidly  or  become  exterminated,  or  any  species 
having  some  local  peculiarit}'  in  its  life  history,  all  such  species  deserve  special 
attention”.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  these  species  in  the  avifauna  of  Scotland 
to  which  the  authors  of  this  book  have  devoted  most  of  their  space.  W.B.A. 

REVIEWS  OF  COUNTY  BIRD  REPORTS. 

Report  on  Dorset  Birds,  1951.  Edited  by  K.  B.  Rooke.  Now  2s. 

Report  on  Dorset  Birds,  1952,  Edited  by  K B..  Rooke.  2S.  9d. 

The  Wildfowl  and  Waders  of  Poole  Harbour.  By  A.  J.  Bull.  (1953).  ^s.  9d. 

(.'\11  reprinted  from  Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Soc.,  vols.  73  and  74; 
and  obtainable  from  Dr.  K.  B.  Rooke,  Cranborne,  near  Wimborne,  Dorset). 

The  1951  Dorset  Report  contains  selected  notes  on  168  species;  a further  27 
common  species  are  omitted  for  reasons  of  space,  together  with  two  scarcer 
species  and  one  rare  one  omitted  for  reasons  of  protection.  From  the  18  pages 
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of  species  summaries  we  note : Raven,  7-8  pairs  attempted  to  nest  on  coast  and  a 
pair  frequented  an  inland  area;  Golden  Oriole  male  seen  by  Devon  boundary  in 
area  where  species  is  now  known  to  have  nested  successfully  (in  Devon)  and 
reared  two  young  in  1939;  Crossbills  seen  near  1950  breeding-place;  Shore 
Lark  near  Portland  Bill,  first  Dorset  record  since  1940;  Chiffchaff  in  January; 
Dartford  Warbler  increased  and  at  least  8 pairs  bred  on  one  square  mile  of 
heath;  no  Whinchat  breeding  records,  but  widespread  increase  of  breeding 
Stonechats  , e.g.  5 pairs  located  Portland  where  at  least  7 pairs  up  to  1946 
but  none  known  1947-49;  Dipper’s  absence  from  usual  Yeo  basin  breeding 
haunts  attributed  to  spring  floods,  but  there  are  breeding  records  from  S.W. 
Dorset;  three  spring  Hoopoes;  Peregrines  attempted  breeding  at  8 or  more 
coastal  sites,  against  c.  12  before  1939;  Buzzard  breeding  despite  persecution; 
Montagu’s  Harrier,  three  pairs  bred  or  attempted  to;  an  unfortunate  female 
Bittern  shot  “in  mistake  for  a Sparrow  Hawk’’;  a square-bracketed  Roseate 
Pelican  whose  movements  are  discussed  in  relation  to  other  dates  of  Pelicans 
reported  elsewhere  in  England  the  same  summer;  Kentish  Plover  seen  October, 
1950;  Sabine’s  Gull  off  Portland  Bill,  September;  Herring  Gull  at  least  5 pairs 
bred  on  marshy  ground  Poole  Harbour;  Razorbills  breeding  on  Portland  west 
cliffs  estimated  about  12  pairs  and  Guillemots  about  50  pairs;  Puffins,  similar 
numbers  to  Razorbills.  For  Great  White  Heron  record  see  antea,  vol.  xlv, 
p.  292. 

The  1952  Dorset  Report  follows  the  order,  but  not  always  the  English  names, 
used  in  the  B.O.U.  Check-List.  124  species  are  listed,  but  records  of  75  also 
occurring  regularly  are  excluded.  As  in  the  previous  Report  there  is  much  mat- 
erial about  local  bird-migration  which  is  not  further  referred  to  in  this  notice. 
There  is  also  an  obituary  note  on  the  late  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt.  Among  species 
records  we  note:  Fulmar,  first  proof  of  breeding  in  Dorset  (egg  seen  at  Portland 
Bill);  Eider  records  increasing,  8 in  January,  Poole  Harbour;  686  Sheld  Duck 
counted  there  in  February,  highest  total  yet  recorded;  Brent  Goose,  only  two 
records;  Montagu’s  Harrier,  no  certain  breeding  records;  Avocet,  1-2  in 
December;  Little  Gull,  several  records;  Kittiwake,  some  bred  again  successfully, 
Portland  Bill;  Black  Tern,  at  least  500  in  Studland  Bay,  August;  about  16 
Hoopoes  in  spring  and  2 in  autumn;  Dartford  Warbler  recovery  continued; 
Great  Grey  Shrike  in  June  as  well  as  3 in  winter;  Woodchat  Shrike  in  May, 
fourth  Dorset  record;  Red-backed  Shrike,  very  few  records,  one  nest;  Crossbill 
seen  near  previous  breeding  place;  Lapland  Bunting,  first  Dorset  record;  Snow 
Bunting,  Poole  Harbour,  January. 

The  Wildfowl  and  Waders  of  Poole  Harbour  is  a 22-page  account  with 
several  maps  based  on  original  survey.  Duck  numbers  are  small  for  so  big 
and  sheltered  a water,  maxima  being:  Mallard,  over  300;  Teal,  over  500; 
Wigeon,  over  600;  Pintail,  42;  Shoveler,  50;  Scaup,  3;  Tufted  Duck,  80; 
Pochard,  c.  30;  Goldeneye,  50;  Eider,  8;  Red-breasted  Merganser,  60;  Goosander, 
i;  .Smew,  60-80;  Brent  Goose,  18;  Sheld  Duck,  over  600.  These  figures  relate 
to  1949-52,  and  averages  are  very  much  lower.  Wader  maxima  were:  Curlew, 
1,350;  Redshank,  over  600;  Dunlin,  1,350;  Oystercatcher,  over  300;  Grey 
Plover,  60;  Knot,  800;  Sanderling,  40;  Ringed  Plover,  100;  Black-tailed  Godwit 
500-600.  Several  of  the  less  numerous  waders  are  surprisingly  rare  and  irregular 
in  their  appearances.  E.M.N. 
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Number  6,  June,  1954. 

THE  SPRING  MIGRATION  OF  THE  WILLOW 
WARBLER  IN  1952. 

BY 

Kenneth  Williamson  and  Alec  Butterfield. 

[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory). 

Introduction. 

The  study  of  bird-migration  in  the  British  area  has  received  a 
great  impetus  since  the  war  through  the  establishment  of  a nunjber 
of  bird  observatories  at  widely  separated  points,  the  manning  of 
these  stations  by  competent  amateur  watchers  during  migration 
seasons,  and  the  gradual  development  of  new  techniques  of 
research.  There  is  close  co-operation  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  those  who  are  responsible  for  organizing  and  carrying 
out  this  work,  through  personal  contact  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Trust  for  Ornithology  Bird  Observatories  Committee,  and 
also  through  the  pages  of  the  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  Bidletin, 
which  is  devoted  to  recording  the  detailed  results  from  many 
quarters  of  this  new  approach  to  an  old  problem. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  to  what  extent  this 
pooling  of  ideas  and  information,  and  the  application  of  such  new 
techniques  of  analysis  as  the  bird  observatories  are  developing, 
can  be  productive  of  results  when  applied  to  a specific  problem  in 
bird-migration — in  this  case,  the  pattern  of  the  spring  migration 
of  the  Willow  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  trochihis)  through  the 
British  Isles.  The  authors  also  hope  that  the  paper  may  be  viewed 
from  a somewhat  wider  angle — namely,  as  a statement  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  this  kind  of  co-operative  analytical  work,  which  we 
confidently  hope  will  become  increasingly  efficacious  as  the  scope 
and  opportunities  (at  present  restricted  by  the  lack  of  finance, 
and  in  -some  cases  of  adequate  supervision)  of  the  various  bird 
observatories  improves. 

In  previous  years  each  bird  observatory  has  selected  a species 
of  migrant  and,  with  the  help  of  information  supplied  by  the  other 
stations,  has  attempted  to  work  out  the  pattern  of  its  movements 
through  the  British  Isles.  The  results  of  these  investigations  for 
1950  and  1951  were  published  in  British  Birds  (see  vol.  xliv, 
pp.  236-245,  and  vol.  xlv,  pp  245-256,  306-314  respectively).* 
For  1952  the  present  authors  undertook  to  attempt  an  elucidation 
of  the  movements  of  the  Willow  Warbler,  largely  because  it 
seemed  likely  that  this  abundant  species,  which  has  a widespread 
breeding-range  in  Europe,  would  present  more  difficulties  than 
the  comparatively  scarce  and  local  species  such  as  Ring  Ouzel 

* A few  investigations  of  this  liind  were  continued  for  1952  {antea,  pp.  16-23). 
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migratlonal  drift  outlined  by  Williamson  (1952,  1953)  has  been 
used  as  a working'  hypothesis. 

A certain  amount  of  corroborative  evidence  has  been  adduced 
from  the  weight-records.  Our  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  differences  in  the  weight-records  are  based  on  our 
previous  experience  with  other  species,  and  in  view  of  the  general 
importance  of  this  subject  to  migration  analysis  it  is  discussed 
in  greater  detail  in  a later  section.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be 
emphasised  that  too  little  is  yet  known  about  the  ways  in  which 
bird-weights  vary  to  permit  of  their  being  used  as  other  than 
supporting  evidence,  except  in  certain  special  cases. 

As  regards  wing-length,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the 
measurements  were  taken  by  a number  of  observers  not  all  of 
whom  may  have  used  the  same  technique.  A modification  of  the 
method  described  in  The  Handbook  (Witherby  et  al.,  1938,  vol.  I, 
p.  xxxiv)  is  used  at  Fair  Isle  and  at  most  other  bird  observatories, 
in  which  the  minimum  wing-length  is  recorded,  not  the  maximum ; 
this  gives  equal  reliability  in  the  records  and  reduces  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  bird  as  there  is  no  need  to  put  pressure  on  the  carpalia. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  a small  degree  of  error  is  involved,  but  as 
more  than  one  person  was  responsible  at  each  of  the  observatories, 
and  the  number  measured  is  so  large,  we  feel  justified  in  regarding 
this  error  as  standard  and  in  accepting  the  series  as  valid  for  the 
comparisons  we  have  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  obtained  at  the  bird  observatories 
do  not  agree  with  those  given  by  Ticehurst  (1938)  and  Witherby 
et  al.  (1938)  for  the  nominate  race,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whereas  they  measured  study-specimens  (in  which  some 
shrinkage  of  the  wing  always  occurs)  our  own  data  are  derived 
from  the  living  bird.  Those  who  have  worked  with  both  living 
and  preserved  material  of  any  species  will  know  that  a discrepancy 
between  the  means  of  the  two  categories  is  to  be  expected,  and 
will  be  on  their  guard  when  using  the  wing-lengths  given  in 
standard  works  as  criteria  for  the  separation  of  sex  or  race  groups 
in  observatory  work. 


The  spring  movements. 

.'\.  The  Irish  Sea. 

.\t  Great  Saltee  the  Willow  Warbler  migration  was  charact- 
erised by  three  peaks,  a sharp  one  on  April  9th  (400  birds),  a 
diffuse  one  on  15th  (200)  extending  to  i8th,  and  a more  definite 
one  on  24th-25th  (100).  At  Lundy  the  first  movements  were  on 
April  loth-iith  (30  plus)  and  again  on  13th  (150),  with  another 
rise  in  numbers  on  17th  (80),  and  an  increase  on  23rd-24th  (50) 
followed  by  “abundance”  on  26th-27th.  There  were  no  important 
movements  at  either  place  in  May. 

Major  Ruttledge  informs  us  that  there  was  a great  rush  of 
Willow  Warblers  for  two  hours  early  on  April  17th  at  Inishtrahull 
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Lighthouse,  Co.  Donegal,  and  many  were  seen  at  the  lantern  of 
the  Maidens  Lighthouse,  Co.  Antrim,  on  the  night  of  April  i8th/ 
19th  (cf.  the  second  peak  at  Great  Saltee). 

Between  April  3rd  and  May  17th  the  wing-lengths  of  329  birds 
were  recorded  at  Great  Saltee,  a further  80  are  available  from 
Lundy,  and  83  from  Skokholm.  Omitting  the  very  few  which  were 
marked  down  as  acrediila,  the  Great  Saltee  data  are  summarized 
in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Distribution  of  wing-lengths  of  Willow  Warblers  at 
Great  Saltee  in  April  and  May,  1952. 


Wing-length  in  mm. 

60 

61  62  63  64  65 

66 

67  68  69 

70 

71 

Total 

Apr.  3rd- Apr.  nth 

0 

0 12 

2 5 

8 

17  17 

18 

6 

0 

76 

Apr.  i2th-May  17th 

...  8 

28  68  64 

35  22 

5 

6 8 

2 

I 

2 

249 

Total  number 

...  8 

28  69  66 

37  27 

13 

23  25 

20 

7 

2 

325 

Theoretical  distribution 

Wing-length  in  mm. 

60 

61  62  63 

64  65 

66 

67  68 

69 

70 

71 

Total 



0 

000 

0 I 

7 

20  27 

20 

7 

I 

83 

?$  

...  8 

28  58  70 

50  21 

5 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

241 

Total 

...  8 

28  58  70 

50  22 

12 

21  27 

20 

7 

I 

324 

We  see  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  wing-lengths  follow  a 
bimodal  distribution.  The  simplest  explanation  which  suggests 
itself  is  that  the  birds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  distribution  are  $ 9 > 
whilst  those  in  the  higher  part  are  cTcf.  The  whole  can  be  repre- 
sented reasonably  well  by  the  following  two  distributions ; The 

A.  Mean  wing-length  68.00  mm.,  s.d.  1.65,  n 83,  cf  cf 
A.  Mean  wing-length  62.84  rnm.,  s.d.  1.89,  n 241,  9 9 

distributions  defined  by  these  parameters  are  given  in  the  first  two 
theoretical  rows  of  Table  I,  whilst  their  sum  is  given  in  the  last 
row.  There  is  a probability  of  0.90  that  the  actual  and  theoretical 
distributions  differ  only  by  chance.  From  this  we  may  deduce 
that  birds  with  a wing-length  below  66  mm.  are  almost  certainly 
9 9)  2.nd  those  above  this  size  are  cfcf-  Birds  in  the  66  mm. 
class  are  equally  likely  to  be  of  either  sex.  The  ranges  of  wing- 
length  for  the  two  sexes  on  this  material  may  therefore  be  taken 
as:  cf  cf)  (65)  66-71  mm.  ; 9 9 > 60-66  (67)  mm. 

Returning  to  Table  I,  we  see  that  there  were  77  birds  with 
wing-lengths  of  67  mm.  or  over,  and  13  with  66  mm.  Taking  6 of 
the  latter  to  be  cf  cf  this  gives  83  cfcf  in  all,  of  which  62  occurred 
in  the  first  period,  so  that  cfcf  constituted  about  80%  of  the  birds 
captured  between  April  3rd  and  nth.  In  contrast,  only  8%  of 
the  birds  measured  on  or  after  April  12  th  were  cf  cf- 
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A very  similar  state  of  affairs  was  recorded  at  Lundy  and 
Skokholm.  These  results  are  expressed  in  Tables  II  and  III. 

Table  II. — Distribution  of  wtng-lengths  of  Willow  Warblers  at 

Lundy  in  April  and  May,  1952. 

Wing-length  in  mm.  60  61  62  63  64  65  66  67  68  69  70  71  Total 

Apr.  8th-Aprl  iith...  ...012012034410  18 

Apr.  I2th-May  8th...  ...  4 813  911  2 4 4 3 3 i o 62 

Total  number  ...  ...  49159124477720  80 


Of  80  birds,  23  are  judged  to  be  cf  cf  ; of  18  birds  taken  up  to  and 
including  April  nth,  12  are  presumed  cfcf,  while  13  of  the 
remaining  62  are  also  cf  cf,  giving  67%  and  21%  respectively. 

Table  III. — Distribution  of  wing-lengths  of  Willow  Warblers  at 
Skokholm  in  April  and  May,  1952. 

Wing-length  in  mm.  60  61  62  63  64  65  66  67  68  69  70  71  Total 

Apr.  3rd-x\pr.  nth...  ...000101133413  17 

Apr.  I2th-May  5th...  ...  i 5 ii  10  13  14  3 2 2 2 2 i 66 

Total  number  ...  ...  i 5 ii  ii  13  15  4 5 5 6 3 4 83 


Of  83  birds,  25  are  judged  to  be  cf  cf  of  17  birds  taken  up  to  and 
including  April  nth,  14  are  presumed  (f  (f , while  n of  the 
remaining  66  are  also  cf  cfi  gliding  82%  and  17%  respectively. 

There  is  very  close  agreement  between  the  data  from  Skokholm 
and  those  from  Lundy  and  in  the  following  discussion  we  shall 
refer  to  the  Lundy  results  only.  Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Rooke 
from  Portland  Bill  relates  to  the  period  from  April  24th  to  May  5th 
only.  During  this  period  28  birds  were  taken  of  which  only  4 or 
14%  measured  66  mm.  or  over. 

B.  The  North  Sea. 

The  two  observatories  whose  records  have  been  examined  are 
the  Isle  of  May  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Fair  Isle  between 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  220  miles  to  the  north.  There  were  a few 
birds  at  the  Isle  of  May  on  April  I5th-i6th  and  i8th,  and  15  or 
more  on  26th-27th.  About  30  appeared  on  May  ist,  increasing 
shghtly  on  the  next  two  days,  declining  on  4th,  with  a rush  of 
over  500  birds  following  on  5th.  A gradual  decrease  in  numbers 
ensued,  and  only  very  small  influxes  occurred  later,  on  17th  (12) 
and  20th  (30).  There  was  no  significant  movement  at  Fair  Isle 
until  May  5th  (20),  the  fore-runners  of  a peak  of  60-plus  the  next 
day.  Another  influx  occurred  on  12th  (21),  Willow  Warblers 
decreasing  afterwards. 

At  both  stations  the  Willow  Warbler  passage  was  thus  quite 
different  from  that  at  Lundy  and  Great  Saltee,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  dates  of  the  peak  movements  are  concerned,  but  also  in  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Isle  of  May  records 
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show  255  birds  measured  during  the  period,  of  which  252  were  also 
weighed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  data  show  some 
disagreement  (which  is  discussed  below)  with  the  data  obtained 
from  26  birds  at  Fair  Isle. 

Table  IV. — Distribution  of  wing-lengths  of  Willow  Warblers  at 
THE  Isle  of  May  in  April  and  May,  1952. 


Wing-length  in  mm. 

60  61 

62  63  64  65  66 

67  68  69 

70 

71 

Total 

April  loth-May  2nd 

I 0 

2 I I 2 4 

9 7 13 

I 

3 

44 

May  3rd-May  30th... 

9 22 

46  46  34  24  10 

772 

2 

2 

211 

Total  number 

...  10  22 

48  47  35  26  14 

16  14  15 

3 

5 

255 

The  distribution  of  wing-lengths  recorded  at  the  Isle  of  May 
is  not  so  obviously  bimodal  as  that  obtained  from  the  Saltee  data, 
yet  it  is  clearly  of  this  type.  A chi-squared  test  shows  that  there 
is  a probability  of  0.50  that  the  distributions  postulated  to  repre- 
sent the  Saltee  data  differ  only  by  chance  from  the  Isle  of  May 
data.  This  is  not  such  close  agreement  as  was  obtained  from 
the  former  series,  but  it  is  close  enough  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  the  stocks  of  Willow  Warblers  caught 
at  the  two  observatories.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  stocks  are  identical,  but  we  feel  safe  in  accepting 
this  identity  as  a working  hypothesis. 

Again  we  see  the  partial  segregation  of  the  two  sexes.  Using 
the  same  ranges  as  before,  there  are  60  cTcf  in  the  series,  35  being 
taken  in  the  period  up  to  May  2nd.  There  were  thus  about  80% 
cf  cT  in  the  first  period  and  only  about  12%  thereafter.  In  com- 
paring these  figures  with  those  for  Great  Saltee  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  dichotomy  of  the  data  in  each  case  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  a change  in  the  predominant  sex  and  on  no  other 
factor. 

Hence  the  arrival  of  birds  at  the  Isle  of  May  repeated,  almost 
three  weeks  later,  the  pattern  of  sex  distribution  noted  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

Table  V. — Distribution  of  wing-lengths  of  Willow  Warblers  at 
Fair  Isle  in  May  and  June,  1952. 


Wing-length  in  mm.  62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72  Total 

May  5th-May  nth  0 

i 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

0 

2 20 

May  1 2th- June  3rd  i 

I 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 6 

Total  number  ...  i 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

0 

2 26 

Table  V reveals 

a different 

picture. 

At 

the 

more 

southerly 

stations,  females  preponderate  if  the  passage  as  a whole  is  con- 
sidered (Great  Saltee  74%,  Lundy  69%,  Skokholm  66%,  Isle  of 
May  76%),  yet  here  we  have  only  22%  if  the  same  criterion  is  used 
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in  sex  segregation.  The  data  available  are  too  small  to  make  definite 
conclusions  possible,  as  it  is  virtually  certain  that  another  bimodal 
distribution  is  involved,  but  it  suggests  yet  a further  point  of 
difference  from  the  earlier  sets;  namely,  that  the  whole  pattern 
has  been  shifted  upwards.  No  bird  was  taken  at  Fair  Isle  with  a 
wing  of  less  than  62  mm.,  yet  such  birds  were  not  uncommon  at 
other  observatories  during  the  period  under  review,  and  were 
recorded  at  Fair  Isle  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  1951.  Equally, 
birds  with  wings  of  72  mm.  were  recorded  only  at  Fair  Isle,  and 
these  have  not  been  recorded  there  in  previous  years. 

So  we  must  regard  the  passage  at  Fair  Isle  as  being  possibly  of 
a different  stock  from  that  recorded  farther  south,  and  also  from 
that  recorded  at  the  island  in  previous  seasons.  There  can  be  no 
certainty,  however,  on  this  point,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible  even 
to  give  a satisfactory  estimate  of  its  probability. 

C.  Summary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  at  either  of  the  North 
Sea  stations  to  correspond  with  the  first  Saltee  cfcf  peak  of  April 
9th,  or  the  9 9 peak  at  Lundy  of  April  13th.  The  second  diffuse 
passage  of  April  I5th-i8th,  comprising  a majority  of  9 9 in  the 
Irish  Sea,  was  simultaneous  with  a similarly  diffuse  movement  of 
cTcT  in  the  Forth.  On  April  26th-27th  further  cf  cf  were  on  the 
move  at  the  Isle  of  May,  whilst  Great  Saltee  and  Lundy  showed 
peaks  of  9 9 birds.  Passage  thereafter  was  at  the  North  Sea 
stations  only,  the  flow  of  cf  cf  continuing  on  May  ist  in  the  Forth 
area,  then  abruptly  changing  to  a preponderance  of  9 9- 
Movement  slackened  on  4th  and  an  immense  rush  of  mainly  9 9 
birds  followed  on  5th.  At  Fair  Isle,  however,  the  arrivals  which 
began  on  this  day  and  culminated  on  6th  were  preponderantly  cf  cf  > 
this  sex  continuing  to  pass  until  nth,  after  which  9 9 only  were 
trapped. 


The  meteorological  correlation. 

During  mid-April  a vast  anticyclone  was  established  in  southern 
Europe  with  conditions  favourable  for  a large-scale  migration  of 
summer  visitors  bound  for  the  British  Isles  and  western  Europe. 
On  April  9th  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Britain  was  under  the 
influence  of  a depression  centred  a good  way  to  the  west  of  the 
Hebrides;  the  wind  was  S.E.-S.S.E.  in  western  France  on  the 
edge  of  the  high  pressure  system,  and  any  overnight  drift  of  birds 
in  the  sea-areas  Biscay  and  Sole  would  be  deflected  towards  the 
Irish  Sea  by  a veer  of  wind  in  its  southern  approaches  as  they 
came  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  depression.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  first  peak  of  predominantly  cf  cf  Willow 
Warblers  at  Saltee  on  April  9th  and  at  Lundy  on  loth-iith 
(onward  passage  ex  Devon  and  Cornwall)  comprised  birds  which 
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had  been  travelling’  through  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  "western 
France  on  the  fringe  of  a broader  movement  which  formed  the 
vang-uard  of  the  west  European  breeding-stock  (Fig.  i). 


The  passing  of  the  warm  sector  of  this  low  across  England 
overnight  on  April  gth/ioth  deflected  this  movement  to  eastward, 
and  on  loth  the  first  Willow  Warbler  and  other  drift-migrants 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  May  and  the  birds  entered  Dem-nark  (see 
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below).  Anti-cyclonlc  conditions  spread  to  western  France  and 
Spain  again  on  i2th/i3th  and  a shallow  low,  covering  Finist^re 
and  the  West  Country,  with  a S.E.  wind  in  its  warm  sector, 
appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  local  peak  at  Lundy  on 
13th  (Fig.  2).  At  this  time  calm  anti-cyclonic  weather  was  firmly 


established  over  a wide  area  of  western  and  central  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles,  and  the  first  entry  of  9 9 Great 
Saltee  and  the  trickle  of  cf  c/  at  the  Isle  of  May  beginning  on  15th 
is  correlated  with  the  excellent  passage  weather  then  prevailing 
(Fig.  3a  and  b).  Movement  was  also  noticed  at  two  west-coast 
lighthouses  Little  Ross  (Solway)  and  Rhinns  of  Islay,  as  well  as 
at  the  Irish  light-stations  previously  mentioned.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  again  were  birds  of  the  British  breeding-stock,  the  9 9 
newly  arrived  in  the  south,  the  cf  cf  being  the  residue  of  the 
earlier  entry  of  April  9th  pursuing  their  northwood  movement 
into  Scotland. 

This  anticyclone  retreated  southwards  during  the  night  of  April 
iSth/ipth  and  first  Scotland,  and  subsequently  the  whole  of 
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Fig.  3.  Willow  Warblers  : entry  of  9 9 in  south  and  onward  passage  of  to  north  during  anticyclonic  weather, 

April  15TH-18TH,  1952. 
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Britain,  came  under  the  influence  of  a big  depression  which  had 
approached  Iceland  from  the  west.  This  sudden  change  appears 
to  have  inhibited  the  migration  urge,  since  movement  ceased 
abruptly  at  the  Isle  of  May,  and  was  not  resumed  until  26th,  about 
two  days  following  the  resumption  of  passage  in  the  south-west. 

This  resurgence  of  passage,  still  of  $ 9 the  south  and  cf  cf 
in  the  Forth,  seems  traceable  to  a return  of  anticyclonic  weather, 
the  ridge  of  an  Azores  high  bringing  calm  or  light  wind  conditions 
to  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  some  36  hrs.  after  its  arrival  in  the 
south-west  had  released  the  final  phase  of  $ 9 movement  there. 
The  view  that  this  movement  was  “onward  passage”  and  not  a 
result  of  drift  is  supported  by  observations  of  numbers  of  Willow 
Warblers  at  Little  Ross  and  Rhinns  of  Islay  on  the  other  side  of 
Scotland  during  the  night  of  April  26th/27th.  The  approach  of 
an  active  low  to  the  south-west  of  Ireland  on  30th  brought  this 
phase  of  the  migration  to  an  end. 

From  this  point  we  are  concerned  only  with  movements  affecting 
the  North  Sea  coast  of  Britain.  Anticyclonic  weather,  with 
generally  clear  skies  and  practically  no  wind  except  in  the  coastal 
regions,  covered  central  and  western  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  North  Sea  winds  were  easterly  on  ist  on  the  northern 
side  of  a trough  associated  with  the  depression  lying  west  of 
Ireland.  Some  of  the  Isle  of  May  arrivals  of  May  ist  were,  we 
believe,  drift-migrants  from  the  Continent  in  this  airstream  ahead 
of  a cold  front;  the  occurrence  of  other  migrants,  including  an 
Ortolan  Bunting  [Emheriza  hortulana)  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  425) 
and  Blue-headed  Wagtail  [Motacilla  f.  flava)  supports  this  view. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  birds,  on  the  evidence  of  wing-length, 
were  again  mainly  cf  cf,. 

This  influx  continued  under  similar  weather  conditions  of  a due 
easterly  wind  during  the  next  two  days,  but  with  a sudden  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes,  there  being  a preponderance  of 
9 9 the  samples  taken  on  3rd  and  after.  The  Shetland  region, 
with  winds  mainly  north-east  at  this  time,  was  beyond  the  effective 
reach  of  trans  North  Sea  drift. 

The  great  invasion  of  500  plus,  mostly  9 9 Forth  on  May 

5th  was  again  due  to  migrational  drift,  this  time  across  the 
northern  perimeter  of  a low  which  had  moved  overnight  from  East 
Anglia  into  the  North  Sea  (Fig.  4).  The  larger  part  of  this  drift 
must  have  crossed  from  the  north-west  German  and  Danish  coasts 
ahead  of  the  cold  front,  since  behind  this  front  the  windstream  was 
contrary.  The  few  cf  (f  which  reached  Fair  Isle  almost  certainly 
had  a more  northerly  point  of  origin,  which  seems  likely  to  have 
been  south-west  Norway,  whence  they  were  displaced  by  the 
easterly  airstream  ahead  of  the  warm  front  on  the  northern  peri- 
phery of  the  low. 

It  was  not  until  next  day.  May  6th,  that  any  number  of  Willow 
Warblers  arrived  at  Fair  Isle,  and  the  cold  front  which  had  caused 
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Fig.  4.  Willow  Warblers:  rush  of  500  + $ 9>  Isle  of  May,  with  a few 

iS , at  Fair  Isle,  May  5TI1,  1952. 


the  previous  night’s  drift  to  the  Forth  had  by  that  time  moved 
some  200  miles  to  the  north.  Thus  the  drift  on  this  second  night 
must  have  been  largely  composed  of  birds  attempting  to  enter 
southern  Scandinavia  across  the  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak,  for  the 
wiind-stream  in  that  part  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Skagerrak  had  veered  south-west  with  the  passing  of  the  front 
and  was  no  longer  conducive  to  drift  from  the  adjacent  shores 

5)- 

Apart  from  a slight  increase  in  Willow  Warblers  on  May  gth, 
coinciding  with  an  improvement  in  visibility  after  several  misty 
days,  there  was  no  change  of  any  importance  till  12th,  when  a 
number  of  9 $ birds  appear  to  have  arrived  from  the  Danish 
west  coast  or  the  Skagerrak  round  the  northern  side  of  a low 
centred  over  Caithness.  The  further  movements  at  the  Isle  of 
May  on  17th  and  especially  20th  were  probably  due  to  passage 
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Fig.  5.  Willow  Warblers:  drift  of  <5  c?  to  Fair  Isle  ahead  of 
COLD  front,  overnight,  MaY  5TH-6TH,  1952. 


continuing  through  Britain  under  anticyclonic  conditions  which 
have  been  described  more  fully  in  another  connection  (Williamson, 

1953  b). 

The  weight  records. 

The  authors  have  already  discussed  briefly  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  a valid  interpretation  of  weight  records  in  migra- 
tion studies  (Williamson  and  Butterfield,  1952).  Their  discussion 
presupposed  a comparison  in  weights  between  birds  assigned  to 
“drift”  and  “onward  passage”  categories.  A slightly  different 
approach  has  been  used  (Butterfield,  1952  a and  b)  in  which  the 
weights  of  migrants  arriving  from  overseas  were  compared  with 
those  of  birds  which  could  be  assumed  to  have  suffered  little  or  no 
migration  loss,  e.g.  birds  whose  journey  had  been  over  terrain 
which  offered  a succession  of  places  close  together  suitable  for 
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rest  and  feeding,  or  which  had  halted  for  a few  days  and  had 
found  opportunities  to  replenish  their  reserves  of  glycogen  and 
fat.  Such  birds  may  be  termed  birds  of  “normal”  weight,  but 
even  so  the  weight  of  any  such  individual  will  be  liable  to  “local” 
fluctuations. 

Fortunate  circumstances  during  the  spring  of  1952  enabled  us 
to  make  what  is  probably  a reasonable  estimate  of  the  “normal” 
weight  for  this  species,  so  we  are  able  to  make  use  of  much  of 
the  weight  data  that  is  available.  A combination  of  warm,  damp, 
misty  weather  at  Fair  Isle  in  the  second  week  of  May  induced  birds 
of  this  species  to  stay  on  the  isle  for  several  days : there  was  a 
marked  flush  of  insect-life,  and  wherever  the  grass  was  close- 
cropped  numbers  of  Willow  Warblers  could  be  seen  hopping  about 
and  feeding  briskly  very  much  after  the  manner  of  pipits.  Some 
of  these  birds  were  re-trapped  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days 
and  showed  considerable  gains  in  weight,  and  in  fact  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  made  good  the  losses  which  they 
had  suffered  during  their  North  Sea  drift.  Summarised  records 
of  these  birds  are  given  below: 

Table  VI. — Gains  in  weight  of  re-captured  Willow  Warblers  at 

Fair  Isle. 


First  capture 

Last  capture 

Date 

Time 

Weight 

Date 

Time 

Weight 

(G.M.T.) 

(gm.) 

A.. — Birds  presumed 

to  be  {?(?. 

(G.M.T.) 

(gm.) 

May  5th 

I 100 

8.01 

May  20th 

1830 

9-93 

6th 

0500 

8.45 

9th 

1130 

10.47 

6th 

0530 

8.80 

loth 

0900 

10. 10 

6th 

0530 

7.10 

loth 

1030 

8.50 

6th 

1500 

8.17 

13th 

0630 

9.92 

7th 

1130 

9.60 

9th 

1130 

10.56 

Mean  weight 

8-355 

Mean  weight 

9-913 

B, 

Birds  presumed 

to  be 

May  19th 

1530 

8.35 

May  23rd 

1030 

9.09 

2ISt 

1500 

7.87 

23rd 

1415 

8.90 

The  birds  taken  between  May  5th  and  7th  seem  to  have  lost 
about  16%  of  their  “normal”  weight,  which  suggests  that  they^ 
had  undergone  a long  oversea  flight  before  arriving  at  Fair  Isle, 
and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  they  might  have 
arrived  from  the  mainland  of  Britain  via  Orkney.  The  remaining 
presumed  cTcf  of  this  period  had  a mean  weight  of  8.68  gm.,  not 
very  different  from  the  arrival-weight  of  the  6 discussed  above. 
The  4 birds  taken  between  May  8th  and  iith  were  much  heavier 
(mean  weight  9.73  gm.)  which  suggests  either  that  they  had  been 
on  the  island  for  at  least  two  days  before  being  captured,  or  that 
they  had  arrived  from  Orkney. 

The  large  number  of  records  (over  250)  collected  at  Great 
Saltee  presents  a more  stable  picture  suggesting  several  migratory 
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movements  following  each  other  under  similar  conditions.  There 
are  a few  extraordinary  records  deviating  markedly  from  the  mean 
values  of  cTd^  (8.90  gm.)  and  9 9 {7-9^  which  occurred  as 

■follows : 

April  26th,  9 $)  10-56  and  10.52  gm. 

May  3rd,  9 9,  5.23  and  5.15  gm. 

May  15th,  cf,  10.13  g'ni- 

The  first  four  records  were  taken  on  days  when  many  birds  were 
recorded  at  more  or  less  average  weights.  It  looks  as  though  the 
first  two  and  fifth  of  this  series  were  birds  which  had  spent  a few 
days  on  the  island  or  the  adjacent  Irish  coast  before  being  trapped, 
and  had  regained  a “normal”  weight.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  majority  of  the  Great  Saltee  birds  had  made  an 
oversea  flight  of  much  the  same  duration  as  that  of  drift-migrants 
reaching  Fair  Isle. 

On  the  Isle  of  May,  10  cT  cf  were  taken  between  April  loth 
and  i6th  at  a mean  weight  of  9.11  gm.  In  contrast,  16  cfcf 
trapped  between  April  i8th  and  30th  had  a mean  of  9.93  gm. 
These  values  are  sufficiently  near  the  Fair  Isle  “drift”  and 
“normal”  values  respectively  (considering  that  the  first  class  will 
generally  have  a shorter  journey)  to  suggest  that  the  birds  passing 
through  after  April  i8th  were  coastwise  migrants  and  not  arrivals 
from  the  Continent.  The  records  for  May  ist  are  conflicting; 
wing  69  mm.  weight  8.6  gm.  ; wing  67  mm.,  9.1  gm.  ; wing  69 
mm.,  7.1  gm.  ; wing  70  mm.,  7.6  gm.,  and  wing  67  mm.,  9.8  gm. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  first,  third  and  fourth  of  these  are  drift- 
migrants  and  the  fifth  a passage  bird  ; the  second  may  also  be 
passage,  but  its  position  is  doubtful. 

This  day’s  records  have  been  given  in  extenso  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  weight  analysis,  and  to  indicate  why  we 
have  felt  that  the  labour  of  a full  statistical  treatment  in  the 
present  study  is  not  justified.  A similar  state  of  affairs  is  revealed 
by  subsequent  weight-records  from  the  Isle  of  May.  As  stated 
earlier,  9 ? preponderated  there  after  May  3rd  and  the  bulk  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  oversea  drift-migrants  of  low  arrival 
weight,  with  heavier  birds  scattered  throughout  the  series  which 
probably  represent  coastwise  migrants  or  birds  which  had  spent  a 
few  days  on  the  island  before  being  caught. 

The  chief  value  of  this  brief  survey  is  to  outline  the  way  in  which 
we  believe  weight  records  might  be  of  some  value  in  migration 
studies,  and  to  show  that  in  all  cases  the  interpretation  we  have 
put  upon  the  nature  of  the  several  movements  from  a study  of  the 
weather-charts  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  weight  records. 

Discussion. 

The  North  Sea  movements. 

We  have  seen  that  an  interpretation  of  the  two  big  movements 
of  May  5th  and  6th  in  the  light  of  the  meteorological  situation 
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shows  that  the  Fair  Isle  fall  must  have  originated  considerably 
farther  north  than  the  Isle  of  May  fall  of  the  previous  day.  This 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  based  on  our  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  migrational  drift  is  essentially  down-wind.  There  are  two 
facts  which  bring  strong  support  to  the  view  that  on  these  two 
days  different  and  widely  separated  points  of  origin  were  involved. 
Firstly,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Willow  Warblers  at  Fair  Isle  were 
predominantly  cfcT  and  not  $ $ as  had  been  the  case  in  the  Forth ; 
and  secondly,  the  whole  composition  of  the  rush  was  different  at 
the  two  places,  the  May  getting  large  numbers  of  Willow  Warblers 
('500)  and  Whitethroats  {Sylvia  communis)  (100),  whereas  the 
dominant  species  at  Fair  Isle  were  Tree  Pipits  {Anthus  trivialis) 
(500)  and  Redstarts  {Phcenicurus  phcenicurus)  (300). 

Not  only  did  this  invasion  of  the  6th  originate  farther  to  the 
north,  but  there  are  also  grounds  for  believing  that  it  came  ulti- 
mately from  farther  east  than  the  previous  day’s  fall,  and  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  an  entirely  new  “migration-front”.  For  the 
previous  ten  days  there  had  been  a zone  of  high  pressure  over 
Italy,  the  Aegean  and  central  Mediterranean,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a very  considerable  north-westwards  movement  had 
been  proceeding  from  this  region  through  the  col  of  fine  weather 
which  had  existed  since  3rd  connecting  this  high  with  one  situated 
over  the  Baltic  States.  Similar  situations  in  previous  seasons 
have  led  to  big  falls  of  migrants  at  points  along  the  east  coast 
(see  antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  248,  253,  261).  The  quite  unusual  strength 
at  Fair  Isle  of  two  Scandinavian  species  which  have  a southern  or 
south-eastern  approach  to  their  breeding-grounds — namely  15 
Ortolan  Buntings  and  4 Wood  Warblers  {Phylloscopus  sibilatrix) 
{antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  424) — and  the  sight-record  of  a cT  Grey-headed 
Wagtail  {Motacilla  /.  thunhergi),  are  in  keeping  with  this 
suggestion. 

Thus  the  Willow  Warblers  at  Fair  Isle  may  have  belonged  to 
a more  easterly  population  than  those  which  sustained  a drift  off 
the  north-west  German  and  Danish  coasts  on  the  night  of  4th/5th, 
— in  other  words,  they  may  well  have  been  birds  of  ‘'fitis”  stock 
moving  into  the  Baltic  States  and  southern  Sweden.  As  “ptis” 
is  slightly  larger  than  true  trochilus  this  could  explain  the  fact 
that  the  wing-lengths  of  the  Fair  Isle  cTc/  slightly  exceed  those 
recorded  nearly  a month  previously  at  Great  Saltee,  and  are  in 
excess  of  records  we  have  taken  in  former  years.  But,  as  has 
been  emphasized,  the  Fair  Isle  sample  is  too  small  to  afford  positive 
proof  that  a different  stock  of  birds  is  involved. 

Movement  into  Scandinavia. 

It  is  worth  while  examining  the  situation  in  southern  Scandi- 
navia to  see  if  any  links  with  movements  in  the  British  area  are 
apparent,  and  if  there  is  any  further  support  for  the  foregoing 
analysis.  C.  A.  Blume  writes  that  the  first  Willow  Warblers 
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reached  Denmark  on  April  loth,  and  adds  that  their  arrival 
“never  has  taken  place  so  early  before,  as  far  as  we  know.”  This 
date,  it  will  be  recalled,  follows  the  main  entry  of  cf  cf  into  the 
southern  Irish  Sea,  and  coincides  with  the  weather-change  which 
brought  the  first  drift-migrant  Willow  Warbler  to  the  Isle  of  May. 
In  Germany,  lo  birds  were  singing  at  Neumiinster,  Holstein,  on 
nth,  and  by  13th  the  species  was  “everywhere”  near  the  city  of 
Schlesvig  (J.  Jprgensen).  Numbers  in  Denmark  built  up  during 
the  following  days  and,  according  to  Blume,  nearly  all  the  breeding- 
stock  had  arrived  by  April  20th.  No  birds  were  seen  at  Skagen, 
the  northern  tip  of  Jutland  and  an  obvious  jumping-off  place  for 
southern  Norway,  during  a watch  by  Erik  Hansen  and  others 
between  April  loth  and  15th.  The  first  real  indication  of  strong 

passage  across  the  water-barrier  to  south-west  Sweden  seems  to 

have  been  on  May  ist,  when  50  were  counted  at  Spborg  Mose, 

near  Copenhagen,  and  200  at  the  isle  of  Saltholm  between 

Zealand  and  Sweden.  It  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  species 
into  Denmark  kept  pace  with,  and  indeed  may  even  have  out- 
stripped, the  movement  into  Scotland. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a distinct  hiatus  between  the  Willow 
Warbler  occupation  of  Denmark  and  the  entry  into  southern 
Sweden,  judging  by  the  information  we  have  received  from  Staffan 
Ulfstrand, — who,  together  with  B.  Fritz,  kept  notes  on  arrivals 
in  the  Slotts  and  Oresunds  parks  in  Malmo.  Their  observations 
began  on  April  15th,  but  beyond  a continuous  slight  trickle  there 
was  no  important  influx  until  April  22nd.  At  this  time  Denmark 
was  in  the  grip  of  a depression  whose  fronts  were  moving  across 
the  country,  and  a study  of  the  weather-maps  strongly  suggests 
that  these  Willow  Warblers  entered  Sweden  in  an  easterly  air- 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  this  low.  There  was  no  further 
influx  on  any  scale  until  “huge  numbers”  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  parks  on  May  5th,  a day  ahead  of  the  rush  at  Fair  Isle. 

Ulfstrand  (1952)  has  studied  the  movement  of  Willow  Warblers 
into  Sweden  in  previous  years,  using  this  method  of  daily  counts 
in  the  Malmo  parks.  In  1949  the  first  wave  was  noted  on  April 
24th,  after  which  there  was  a slackening  of  activity  until  numbers 
appeared  on  May  5th-6th,  together  with  Wood  Warblers  and 
Lesser  Whitethroats  [Sylvia  curruca).  In  1950  the  main  numbers 
were  later  than  in  either  1948  or  1949,  this  being  true  also  for 
several  other  species,  and  it  was  May  ist  before  any  quantity  of 
Willow  Warblers  appeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  a new  wave  on 
loth. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  coincidence  between  the  arrivals 
at  Malmo,  therefore,  in  1948,  1949  and  1952,  which  suggests  that 
this  early  May  peak  may  approximate  to  the  regular  pattern.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  anything  about  the  distribution  of 
the  sexes  in  these  movements,  but  it  would  seem  probable — by 
analogy  with  the  picture  in  the  west — that  whilst  the  vanguard  of 
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the  cf  cf  enter  Sweden  during  the  third  week  of  April  the  peak 
invasion  follows  later,  in  the  early  days  of  May.  Ulfstrand 
considers  that  this  migration  is  derived  from  the  south-east. 

Progress  of  Willow  Warbler  migration. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  progress 
of  the  Willow  Warbler  migration  through  the  British  Isles,  where 
cTcf  first  appeared  in  numbers  on  April  gth,  and  had  still  not 
ceased  to  pass  at  the  Isle  of  May  by  the  end  of  the  month.  More- 
over, cT  cT  of  a similar  south-western  origin  were  still  entering  the 
Forth  by  drift  from  the  Danish  coast  on  May  ist,  three  weeks  later, 
and  both  appear  to  have  been  rearguard  movements,  since  there 
was  a clear-cut  change  to  birds  of  shorter  wing-length  a few  days 
later.  This  indicates  a very  slow  advance  northwards,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  this 
and  the  average  rate  of  travel  of  29  miles  a day  in  the  west 
postulated  by  Southern  (1938).  On  this  figure,  we  should  expect 
the  peak  entry  into  the  West  Country  and  southern  Ireland  to  be 
succeeded  by  a peak  passage  into  Scotland,  500  miles  to  the  north, 
some  17  days  later:  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dates  corresponding 
to  these  peaks  in  1952  were  April  9th  and  26th. 

We  now  turn  to  a consideration  of  Southern’s  analysis  of  this 
bird’s  spring  migration  through  Europe  in  the  light  of  our  own 
study.  He  attacked  the  same  problem  along  rather  different  lines, 
by  plotting  mean  arrival  dates  at  many  localities  and  connecting 
up  the  corresponding  dates  by  a series  of  isochronal  lines,  drawn 
at  fortnightly  intervals.  His  map  shows  a distinct  southwards 
bulge  containing  southernmost  Sweden  in  the  isochronal  line  for 
May  ist,  a feature  he  was  unable  to  explain,  but  which,  we 
suggest,  is  further  corroborative  evidence  that  the  birds  entering 
Sweden  do  so  from  the  south-east  in  the  early  days  of  May  nearly 
a fortnight  after  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  cf  cf  of  the  south- 
western group.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  trochilus  or 
“maritime”  stock  of  Willow  Warblers  floods  into  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Scotland  and  Denmark  (with  perhaps  some  minor  infil- 
tration into  southern  Norway),  the  cfcf  being  in  occupation  in 
the  third  week  of  April;  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  "fitis''  or 
“Continental”  stock  flows  northwards  from  Italy  and  the  Aegean 
region,  not  reaching  Sweden  until  the  first  days  of  May. 

Weather  and  timing  of  migration. 

Southern’s  work  also  established  two  other  important  charact- 
eristics of  the  Willow  Warbler  migration  with  which  the  con- 
clusions we  have  reached  from  a study  of  our  own  data  substan- 
tially agree.  These  are,  firstly,  an  early  entry  via  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  in  the  west  followed  by  a marked  “peripheral  drive” 
in  the  early  stages ; and,  secondly,  a later  start  in  the  central  and 
eastern  Mediterranean  countries  with  a correspondingly  faster 
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rate  of  spread,  so  that  the  eastern  populations  gradually  overhaul 
the  western  birds.  As  Southern  points  out,  the  run  of  the  iso- 
chronal lines  shows  a remarkable  conformity  with  the  northwards 
movement  of  the  spring  isotherm : this,  if  not  coincidence,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a correlation  between  the  Willow  Warbler’s 
advance  and  the  gradual  increase  in  temperature  over  the 
continent.  Ulfstrand  (1952)  has  gone  even  further  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a relationship  between  rising  temperature  and  the  Willow 
Warblers’  arrival  in  Sweden. 

This  relationship,  however,  may  be  apparent  rather  than  real, 
and  it  may  be  merely  a secondary  result  of  what  is  in  our  view 
the  primary  cause, — namely  the  development  of  sub-tropical  anti- 
cyclonic  weather  in  Europe  in  the  spring.  Such  weather,  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Continent,  is  intermittent,  since  the  polar 
front  between  the  Continental  and  maritime  air-masses,  whose 
contrasting  physical  properties  interact  to  cause  low  pressure 
disturbances,  is  normally  located  near  the  coastal  regions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Continental  high  is  more  stable.  A study  of  the 
1952  weather-charts  shows  that  the  migrants  moving  northwards 
from  Italy  and  the  Aegean  region  through  central  Europe  had  had 
anticyclonic  weather  or  its  equivalent — col  conditions — almost 
uninterruptedly  since  the  middle  of  April ; and  yet  the  main  advance 
of  the  cf  cf  seems  only  to  have  drawn  level  with  the  rearguard  of 
the  coastwise-moving  birds  by  May  5th.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
the  stable  conditions  of  anticyclonic  weather,  with  light  winds  and 
clear  skies,  present  the  optium  opportunity  for  the  movement  of 
large  numbers  of  birds,  this  can  only  mean  that  there  must  be  a 
later  entry  into  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  more  easterly  populations. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  points  to  a marked 
physiological  divergence  of  the  two  stocks,  the  “maritime”  and 
the  “continental”  populations  (or  trochilus  and  “/jfA”  groups) 
as  regards  their  migration  programme,  and  that  the  former  has 
evolved  an  earlier  migration  than  the  latter  because  it  is  forced 
to  proceed  at  a slower  rate  owing  to  the  less  frequent  development 
of  anticyclonic  weather  favourable  for  migration  through  the 
coastal  regions. 

Summary. 

1.  The  course  of  the  spring  migration  of  the  Willow  Warbler 
[Phylloscopus  trochilus)  through  Britain  in  1952  is  analysed,  the 
study  being  based  partly  on  a statistical  examination  of  the  wing- 
length  records  from  several  observatories,  in  order  to  assess  the 
distribution  of  the  sexes  in  the  various  movements  ; and  partly  on 
a correlation  between  the  observed  movements  and  the  appropriate 
meteorological  situations,  using  the  theory  of  migrational  drift 
as  a working  hypothesis.  The  records  examined  are  those  of 
Great  Saltee,Skokholm  and  Lundy  (southern  Irish  Sea),  and  Isle 
of  May  and  Fair  Isle  (North  Sea  coast  of  Scotland). 

2.  The  British  breeding-stock  entered  the  southern  Irish  Sea 
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in  numbers  from  April  pth-iith  (cTc/),  April  13th  and  I5th-i8th 
($  $)  and  April  26th-28th  9 9)-  Movements  at  the  Isle  of  May 
during  the  last  two  periods  comprised  the  northward  passage,  in 
anticyclonic  weather,  of  the  residue  of  cT  cf  which  had  entered  the 
south-west  on  April  gth.  Later  movements  there.  May  ist  (cfcf) 
and  5th  ('9  9))  were  due  to  migrational  drift  in  easterly  airstreams 
from  the  Continent.  The  only  major  influx  at  Fair  Isle,  May  6th 
(cfcT))  was  also  a result  of  drift  from  southern  Scandinavia. 

3.  The  big  invasions  of  Willow  Warblers  (and  other  species) 
at  the  Isle  of  May  on  May  5th  (9  9)  Fair  Isle  on  6th  (cfcf) 
are  shown  to  have  had  widely  separated  source-regions,  and 
evidence  is  presented  for  the  view  that  the  Willow  Warblers 
comprised  different  populations.  The  first  represented  a 
“maritime”  [trochilus)  group,  with  a south-western  origin,  and 
the  second  a “Continental”  [“fitis”)  group,  with  a south-eastern 
source. 

4.  The  two  groups  are  shown  to  have  entirely  different  migration 
timing  in  Europe  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
earlier  entry  of  the  “maritime”  stock  is  adapted  to  a slower  rate 
of  advance  through  the  coastal  regions,  forced  upon  them  by  the 
less  frequent  development  of  anticyclonic  weather  favourable  for 
migration  in  the  coastal  as  opposed  to  the  Continental  sector. 
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THE  LITTLE  RINGED  PLOVER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

1951-53. 

BY 

E.  R.  Parrinder. 

This  paper  records  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  Little  Ringed 
Plover  [Charadrius  dubius)  since  the  last  report  on  its  status,  in 
1950  (antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  61-64).  Apart  from  the  first  occurrence 
at  Tring,  in  1938,  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  has  now  bred  in 
England  for  ten  years  in  succession  and  in  this  period  nesting 
has  been  reported  in  every  county  east  of  a line  from  Southampton 
to  Hull,  except  for  Oxford,  Rutland  and  Norfolk.  West  of  this 
line  Little  Ringed  Plovers  have  bred  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  in  Derby,  Stafford  and  Gloucester. 

The  table  below  gives  an  indication  of  the  rate  of  spread.  In 
the  London  area,  and  to  a lesser  extent  elsewhere,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  a check  on  the  total  number  of  birds 
present  because  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  preferred  habitat, 
working  gravel  pits  and  similar  areas  of  stony,  vegetation-free 
ground  close  to  water.  Few  sites  have  been  occupied  for  more 
than  four  years  in  succession  and  a search  of  all  suitable  localities, 
new  and  old,  has  to  be  made  each  year ; this  is  not  an  easy  task  as 
new  pits  are  continually  being  excavated  and  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  are  not  difficult  to  overlook,  especially  during  the  incu- 
bation period.  The  figures  given  for  some  of  the  later  years  are 
probably  less  than  the  actual  number  of  birds  present ; this  is 
especially  so  for  1952,  for  which  year  exact  information  for 
Yorkshire  is  not  available  and  several  pairs  were  undoubtedly 
missed  at  one  of  the  Middlesex  sites,  which  was  not  visited. 


Year 

1938 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Pairs  (pre- 
sumed) 
staying 
summer 

I 

3 

2 

4 

12/15 

24 

27 

29 

38 

(39) 

54 

Pairs  known 
to  have  bred 

I 

3 

2 

I 

II 

15 

18 

21 

28 

28 

37 

Counties 

I 

2 

I 

I 

5 

8 

8 

10 

10 

13 

16 

The  increase  has  been  steady  rather  than  spectacular  and  most 
of  the  new  localities  could  be  explained  by  a slow  spread  from  the 
original  centres,  rather  than  by  fresh  invasions.  In  1950,  the  29 
pairs  which  are  known  to  have  spent  the  summer  were  distributed 
around  London  (Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Berkshire — 
18  pairs),  in  Sussex  (4  pairs),  in  Suffolk  (i  pair)  and  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  (6  pairs).  In  1953,  Little  Ringed 
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Plovers  were  still  nesting'  in  all  these  counties,  except  Derbyshire. 
The  population  of  the  counties  around  London  had  increased  to 
23  pairs  and  in  addition  a total  of  14  pairs  was  found  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks.,  Herts.,  Cambs.,  Hunts.,  Northants.,  and 
Gloucester.  Five  pairs  were  seen  in  Sussex  and  two  birds  returned 
to  a pit  in  Hampshire,  where  they  first  nested  in  1952.  The  status 
in  Suffolk  was  unchang'ed  but  nine  pairs  spent  the  summer  in 
Yorkshire  and  one  pair  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  success  of  the  Little  Ringed  Plover  in  this  country  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  its  readiness  to  lay  again  if  the  first  clutch  is 
destroyed.  The  choice  of  habitat  means  constant  disturbance  by 
workmen,  machines,  fishermen  and  small  boys,  and  failures  are 
frequent — at  one  of  the  Sussex  sites,  in  1953,  three  pairs  made  at 
least  eight  nesting  attempts  between  them  but  only  two  chicks  are 
known  to  have  reached  the  flying  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
of  the  Berkshire  pairs  in  1952  laid  genuine  second  clutches,  for  the 
first  time  on  record  in  Britain. 

The  details  which  follow  are  confined  to  nesting  records  and  to 
occurrences  in  counties  where  Little  Ringed  Plovers  have  not  been 
recorded  previously.  I am  very  grateful  to  the  observers  named 
and  to  the  editors  of  local  reports  who  have  supplied  me  with 
information. 


Somerset. 

1952 — One  seen  by  E.  G.  Richards  at  Durleigh  reservoir  on 
August  14th  was  the  first  county  record. 

Hampshire. 

1951 —  One  seen  by  J.  H.  R.  Boswall  on  June  3rd  was  the  first 
in  Hampshire  since  1879;  two  were  at  the  same  place  on  June  4th 
but  none  subsequently.  A single  bird  was  noted  at  Milford-on- 
Sea,  July  26th-3ist  (K.  C.  Tyson). 

1952 —  A pair  nested  successfully  at  a gravel  pit  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  [per  E.  Cohen). 

1953 —  Two  returned  to  the  1952  nesting  site,  but  on  May  i6th 
the  site  was  under  water  after  heavy  rain  and  none  was  seen  sub- 
sequently (E.  Cohen). 


Sussex. 

1951 —  Six  pairs  nested,  at  two  sites  [Sussex  Bird  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  Four  pairs  attempted  to  breed  at  one  site  and  three  at  the 
other,  but  only  two  pairs  appear  to  have  raised  young.  On 
migration,  birds  were  seen  at  Sidlesham,  Thorney  and  Pett  Level 
[Sussex  Bird  Report,  1952). 

1953 —  Five  pairs  spent  the  summer,  at  two  sites ; one  nest  was 
under  the  cover  of  a potato  plant  in  a field  bordering  the  gravel 
pit  [per  G.  des  Forges). 
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Kent. 

1951 —  Two  pairs  were  found  in  North  Kent  and  probably  bred 
[per  E.  H.  Gillham). 

1952 —  One  pair  was  seen  at  the  above  locality  from  April  6th  to 
May  25th,  but  breeding"  was  not  proved  (Kent  Bird  Report,  1952). 
In  the  London  area,  four  pairs  were  found  at  a previously  un- 
recorded site  and  a pair  nested  at  the  orig-inal  gfravel  pit,  for  the 
first  time  since  1947  {London  Bird  Report,  1952). 

1953 —  Four  pairs  present,  at  two  sites ; two  pairs  known  to 
have  bred  {per  E.  H.  Gillham  and  R.  C.  Homes). 

Surrey. 

1951 —  Nesting  was  suspected,  but  not  proved,  on  semi-flooded, 
wheat-sown  land  adjoining  a gravel  pit  {London  Bird  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  Two  pairs  nested  unsuccessfully;  another  pair  attempted 
to  nest  on  Wimbledon  Common,  but  the  area  was  ploughed  up 
(G.  A.  Hebditch  and  London  Bird  Report,  1952). 

1953 —  A pair  bred  successfully  near  Guildford  (G.  A.  Hebditch). 

Essex. 

1951 —  Five  or  six  pairs  nested  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  new 
William  Girling  reservoir,  for  the  fifth  year  in  succession ; the 
reservoir  was  opened  in  September  {London  Bird  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  Seven  pairs  nested  at  four  sites  in  the  Lea  valley  (despite 
the  filling  of  the  Girling  reservoir)  and  one  pair  in  another  part  of 
Essex  {London  Bird  Report,  1952).  One  seen  on  Horsey  Island 
on  June  2nd  was  the  first  record  from  the  Essex  coast  {Essex  Bird 
Report,  1952). 

1953 —  Five  pairs  located,  proof  of  breeding  for  three  only 
(J.  L.  F.  Parslow). 


Hertfordshire. 

1951 —  No  breeding  records  although  birds  were  seen  at  three 
localities  {London  Bird  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  No  breeding  records ; one  at  a gravel  pit  in  the  late 
summer  {London  Bird  Report,  1952). 

1953 —  One  pair  bred  at  a gravel  pit  {per  M.  G.  Ridpath). 

Middlesex. 

1951 —  Seven  out  of  ten  pairs  present  are  known  to  have  nested 
{London  Bird  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  Only  one  pair  proved  breeding  (on  London  Airport) ; three 
sites  now  unsuitable  and  another  not  visited  {London  Bird 
Report,  1952). 

1953 —  Eight  pairs  were  found  at  five  sites  and  three  are  known 
to  have  bred ; as  in  previous  years,  a pair  nested  successfully  just 
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off  the  end  of  one  of  the  London  Airport  runways  (many  observers). 


Berkshire. 

1951 —  Up  to  four  present  in  breeding  season  at  Ham  Fields  S.F. 
Two  pairs  bred  at  a pit  near  Reading  (Oxford  Orn.  Soc.  Report, 
1951  and  C.  E.  Douglas). 

1952 —  Up  to  nine  at  Ham  Fields  S.F,.  but  again  no  evidence  of 
breeding.  Two  pairs  had  two  broods  (first  positive  record  for 
Britain)  at  the  pit  near  Reading;  another  pair  nested  at  a new  site 
{Oxford  Orn.  Soc.  Report,  1952  and  K.  E.  L.  Simmons). 

1953 —  Ham  Fields  S.F.,  one  or  two  April  nth  to  September 
13th;  twelve  on  August  23rd  {per  J.  Field).  Five  pairs  present  at 
three  pits  near  Reading,  three  known  to  have  bred  (C.  E.  Douglas 
and  K.  E.  L.  Simmons). 

Buckinghamshire. 

1951 — One  at  Langley  S.F.,  on  September  2nd  {Oxford  Orn. 
Soc.  Report,  1951). 

1933 — A pair  nested  at  a gravel  pit  near  to  the  Middlesex  border 
(J.  Field). 


Suffolk. 

1951 —  One  pair  bred  (P.  Westall). 

1952 —  -One  pair  bred ; odd  birds  were  seen  at  two  other  sites 
(P.  Westall). 

1953 —  One  pair  bred  (P.  Westall). 

Norfolk. 

1951 —  One  at  Cley  on  May  8th  and  three  on  September  loth, 
one  at  Salthouse  on  May  6th  {Wild  Bird  Prot.  in  Norfolk  in  1951). 

1952 —  Passage  birds  at  Cley  in  April  and  September,  Blakeney 
in  May.  and  Salthouse  in  August  {ibid,  1952). 

1953 —  Passage  birds  at  Cley  in  May  and  September  and  at 
Wisbech  S.F.  in  August  {per  M.  J.  Seago). 

Cambridgeshire. 

1951 —  One  to  five  at  Cambridge  S.F.  on  various  dates  April- 
August;  one  at  a new  site  near  Cambridge  in  June  {Cambridge 
Bird  Club  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  A pair  bred  at  a gravel  pit — the  first  record  for  the 
county.  At  the  S.F.,  single  birds  were  seen  on  many  dates  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  {ibid,  1952). 

1953 —  Four  pairs  are  known  to  have  bred,  at  three  sites.  Passage 
birds  were  much  more  numerous  and  widespread  than  in  previous 
years,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  county  {per  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet). 
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Bedfordshire. 

1951 —  One  pair  nested,  the  first  record  for  the  county  {Bedford- 
shire Naturalist,  1951). 

1952 —  No  records. 

1953 —  One  at  Bedford  S.F.  May  loth-iyth  {per  H.  A.  S.  Key). 

Huntingdonshire. 

1951 —  A bird  seen  at  a g'ravel  pit  on  June  26th  was  the  first 
county  record;  single  birds  were  seen  at  two  other  pits  in  July  or 
August  {Hunts.  Fauna  and  Flora  Soc.  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  One  pair  nested  {ibid,  1952). 

1953 —  No  evidence  of  nesting,  but  a pair  displaying  in  St.  Ives 
area  on  May  3rd  {ibid,  1953). 

North.\mptonshire. 

1951 —  One-two  at  Ecton  S.F.  Tuly  29th-September  2nd  (per 
A.  J.  B.  Thompson). 

1952 —  One  at  S.F.  on  May  3rd  and  one-two  from  August  3rd  to 
26th  {per  A.  J.  B.  Thompson). 

1953 —  Two  or  three  pairs  nested  at  a gravel  pit  near 
Northampton — the  first  county  record;  another  pair  bred  at  a pit 
in  the  north  of  the  county.  Passage  birds  were  seen  at  the  S.F. 
in  July,  August  and  September  {per  A.  J.  B.  Thompson  and 
I.  C.  T.  Nisbet). 


Gloucestershire. 

1953 — Three  pairs  nested  at  a gravel  pit — the  first  occurrence 
in  the  county  {per  C.  M.  Swaine). 

Staffordshire. 

1952 —  A pair  nested,  unsuccessfully,  at  a gravel  pit — the  first 
county  record  {West  Midland  Bird  Report,  No.  19). 

1953 —  No  breeding  record  ; four  seen  in  flight  at  Branston  on 
August  20th  {per  J.  Lord). 

Lincolnshire. 

1950 —  A nest  was  found  at  a gravel  pit — the  first  county  record 
(R.  K.  Cornwallis,  A.  E.  Smith). 

1951 —  One  pair  nested;  one  of  two  adults  at  Gibraltar  Point  on 
April  30th  was  caught  in  a clap  net  and  ringed  (R.  K.  Cornwallis, 
A.  E.  Smith). 

1952 —  One  pair  nested ; one  seen  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  June  i6th 
R.  K.  Cornwallis,  A.  E.  Smith). 

1953 —  The  original  site  was  not  visited,  but  a pair  bred  at 
another  pit  in  the  same  area  (R.  K.  Cornwallis,  A.  E.  Smith). 
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Leicestershire. 

1951 —  An  immature  was  seen  at  Eye  Brook  reservoir  on  July 
15th  and  31st  and  two  birds  at  Loughborough  S.F.  on  July  27th 
and  28th  [per  R.  Hickling). 

1952 —  No  records. 

1953 —  One  at  Loughborough  S.F.  on  September  6th  and  another 
on  September  14th  [per  R.  Hickling). 

N OTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

1952 —  One  at  Nottingham  S.F.  and  one  at  a gravel  pit  5-6  miles 
away  in  May  [per  J.  Staton). 

1953 —  One  at  a subsidence  pool  and  at  a gravel  pit  in  July  (per 
J.  Staton). 


Yorkshire. 

1951 —  Five  pairs  are  known  to  have  nested  out  of  seven  present 
in  two  areas  (Y.N.U.  Orn.  Report,  1951). 

1952 —  Several  pairs  attempted  to  breed,  two  probably  success- 
fully [ibid,  1952). 

1953—  Seven  to  nine  pairs  bred  in  two  areas  [per  R.  Chislett). 
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CENSUS  OF  SWALLOWS  IN  THE  SEDBERGH 
AREA,  N.W.  YORKSHIRE,  IN  1953. 

BY 

E.  I.  CUTHBERTSON.  G.  T.  FOGGITT  AND  G.  E.  TyLER. 

The  census  which  was  taken  of  nesting  Swallows  {Hirurido  rustica) 
in  the  Sedbergh  area  of  N.W.  Yorkshire  in  1938,  1942  and  1952 
[antea,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  337;  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  32;  vol.  xlvi,  p.  263)  was 
repeated  by  1 1 members  of  Sedbergh  School  Orithological  Society 
in  1953  when  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  type  of  nest  and  to 
hatching  and  fledging.  The  results  are  given  below,  largely  in 
tabular  form. 


Census  results. 
(Comparison  with  previous  years) 


Year. 

Breeding  Pairs. 

Density  per  Farm. 

Density  per  1000 

1938 

73 

0.96 

17.2 

1942 

64 

0.84 

15-1 

1952 

117 

1-54 

27-5 

^953 

140 

1.84 

32-9 

These  figures  refer  to  the  census  area  only.  This  area,  which  was 
fixed  in  1938,  has  remained  the  same  for  all  the  distribution  counts 
mentioned  above.  In  1953,  however,  further  areas  were  surveyed 
and  166  nests  in  all  were  found.  The  other  tables  therefore 
contain  details  for  which  we  have  no  corresponding  figures  for 
the  previous  years. 


Siting  and  construction  of  nests. 

Of  166  nests,  130  were  built  on  the  tops  of  rafters  or  beams,  36 
with  the  backs  only  against  rafters  or  beams. 

Nests  were  built  of  mud  and  hay:  8 were  made  mostly  of  hay 
with  a little  mud  to  bind  it  together;  109  were  made  of  mud;  one 
of  mud  and  straw  : the  remaining  48  were  of  almost  equal  pro- 
portion of  mud  and  hay. 


Light  and  entrance  size. 

It  was  noted  in  1952  that  Swallows  shunned  dark  and  dirty 
buildings.  In  1953  the  light  was  scaled  in  numbers  from  Strength  i 
(very  dark)  to  Strength  5 (daylight)  and  the  following  details  were 
obtained  : 


Strength  5 
M 4 

I > 3 


14  nests 
69  nests 
57  nests 
21  nests 
5 nests 


Very  few  buildings  in  the  area  reached  Strength  5,  but  nearly 
all  these  were  occupied.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  where 
Swallows  were  nesting  in  a light  of  Strength  i,  the  buildings  were 
at  least  clean  and  without  cobwebs. 
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The  sizes  of  the  entrances  to  nest  buildings  varied  as  follows : 
Over  6ft.  x 4ft.  ...  71  nests  Over  2ft.  x ift.  ...  10  nests 

,,  5ft.  X 3ft.  ...  28  nests  ,,  ift.  X ift.  ...  2 nests 

,,  4ft.  X 2ft.  ...  23  nests  Under  ift.  x ift.  ...  18  nests 

,,  3ft.  X ift.  ...  14  nests 

The  smallest  entrance  which  Swallows  used  freely  was  2ins.  x 


3 ins. 

Classification  of  buildings 

USED  AS  NEST-SITES. 

Barns 

54  nests 

Barn  porches  ...  9 

nests 

Byres 

...  38  nests 

Hen  houses  ...  9 

nests 

Sheds* 

28  nests 

* any  building  which  could  not  be  classified  by  another  name. 


Among  other  nest-sites  used  were : stick  and  coal  sheds 

(8  nests) ; garage  (5) ; pigsties  (5) ; stables  (6) ; wash-houses  (2) ; 
disused  house  (i);  bedroom  (i). 


Association  of  nest-sites  with  farm  animals. 
(Comparison  with  previous  years) 

With  Without 


Year  Fowls 

Pigs  Cattle  Horses 

Goats  animals  animals  % with 

1938  4 

3 7 

I 

— 17  56 

23-3 

1942  2 

I 8 

I 

I 13  51 

20.3 

1952  5 

2 7 

• — • 

— 14  63 

18.2 

1953  ” 

4 20 

3 

— 38  128 

22.9 

It  must  be  remembered  that 

few  animals  are  kept 

indoors  in 

summer  and 

that  87% 

of  all  buildings  containing  animals  also 

contained  Swallows. 

Clutch-size. 

7 eggs  . . 

I 

nest 

3 eggs  

25  nests 

6 eggs  .. 

. ...  4 

nests 

2 eggs  

9 nests 

5 eggs  . . 

...  80 

nests 

I egg  

5 nests 

4 eggs  . . 

. ...  42 

nests 

Hatching  and  fledging. 

(c.f.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  263,  for  1952.) 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of  No.  of 

nests 

eggs 

eggs  young 

% success 

laid 

hatched  flew 

1953  (total) 

106 

468 

399  386 

82.5 

(average)  — 

4.42 

3-76  3-64 

— 

Ringing. 

One  adult 

ringed  in  1952  was 

nesting  in  exactly  the 

same  place 

in  1953.  An 

unringed  pair  was  1 

caught  at  a site  where 

a pair  had 

been  ringed 

in  1952. 

Three  other  sites  where  adults 

; had  been 

ringed  in  1952  were  unoccupied. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF 
BARDSEY  ISLAND. 

BY 

C.  A.  Norris. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  earlier  paper  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  131- 
137)  additional  notes  have  been  received  from  several  quarters. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Haworth  was  on  the  island  on  June  22nd  and  23rd, 
1932  ; Charles  Oldham  and  Bertram  Lloyd  were  there  from  June 
23rd  until  June  29th,  1933  (the  latter  contributing  a short  paper 
to  The  North  Western  Naturalist  for  December  1934),  and  in  1949 
D.  Payne  and  A.  Walker  were  on  the  island  from  May  28th  until 
June  2nd.  For  details  of  this  last  visit  I am  indebted  to  Eric 
Hardy.  I am  also  particularly  grateful  to  the  lighthouse-keeper, 
Mr.  Alan  Till,  who  has  been  on  the  island  since  May  1952  and 
has  supplemented  the  information  given  to  me  in  June  of  that  year. 

In  the  notes  that  follow  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  further  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  island’s  breeding  birds.  Now 
that  an  observatory  has  been  established  on  the  island,  it  is  of 
particular  importance  that  we  should  have  at  least  the  recent 
history  as  well  documented  as  possible  so  that  a firm  foundation  is 
provided  for  future  studies. 

Classified  notes. 

Storm  Petrel  {Hydrohates  pelagicus). — During  1953  occupied  holes  were 
discovered  by  Till  and  breeding  was  proved  for  the  first  time,  but  only  a very 
few  pairs  were  located. 

Manx  Shearwater  {Puffinus  puffinus). — Payne  and  Walker  in  1949  put  the 
breeding  population  at  iooo4-  pairs  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  not  an 
overestimate.  Till  has  found  birds  in  several  localities  round  the  island  and 
obviously  the  breeding  area  is  very  much  wider  than  was  previously  supposed. 

Corn  Crake  {Crex  crex). — Whilst  Wilson  found  only  three  or  four  pairs  in 
1930  and  Haworth  at  least  five,  in  1932,  Lloyd  in  1933  found  them  “Notably 

thriving nine  (probably  ten)  craking  in  the  night  of  June  24th”.  In 

1952  a single  pair  succeeded  in  bringing  off  a nest,  young  being  seen  during 
mowing  operations,  and  in  1953  six  young  were  discovered  when  corn  harvesting. 

Moorhen  {Gallinula  chloropus). — After  my  1952  visit  four  eggs  were  laid  and 
hatched  in  a different  site. 

Curlew  {Numenius  arquata). — A single  pair  bred  in  1953  for  the  first  time 
OH  record. 

Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyla). — Breeding  was  first  recorded  by  Payne  and 
Walker  in  1949,  but  Hardy  informs  me  that  an  egg  collector  claims  a very 
much  earlier  date  for  breeding.  Accurate  counts  made  by  Till  in  1952 
revealed  46  breeding  pairs.  From  the  boat  two  hurried  counts  suggested  that 
there  were  between  100  and  150  pairs,  the  discrepancy  being  due  to  the  large 
number  of  non-breeding  birds  that  were  sitting  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  breeding  areas.  It  must  be  added  that  large  numbers  of  non-breeding 
birds  often  frequent  the  rocks,  Careg  Yr  Honwy,  off  Porth  Solfach. 

Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica). — The  numbers  of  pairs  breeding  in  1952  was 
probably  not  less  than  ten. 
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Raven  {Corvus  corax). — I was  accidentally  misled  by  my  informant  with 
regard  to  the  pair  which  I recorded  breeding  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
It  would  appear  that  only  one  pair  bred  successfully  in  1952. 

Magpie  {Pica  pica). — Hardy  informs  me  that  an  egg  collector  found  a pair 
nesting  in  the  withy  beds  in  1936.  Payne  and  Walker  recorded  breeding  in  1949. 

Blackbird  (Turdus  merula). — At  least  two  pairs  in  1952.  Lloyd  in  1933 
describes  this  as  a notable  species  with  eight  or  nine  pairs  seen. 

Wheatear  {Oenanthe  cenanthe). — Haworth  in  1932  saw  only  a single  bird,  and 
Lloyd  in  1933  found  four  pairs  with  fledged  young  and  thought  that  “perhaps 
more  were  nesting”.  In  1952  at  least  six  pairs  nested. 

Corn  Bunting  {Emberiza  calandra). — Haworth  found  at  least  two  singing, 
and  Lloyd  records  “Probably  nesting.  Several  in  the  cultivated  area.”  Payne 
and  Walker  in  1949  found  the  species  and  listed  it  as  almost  certainly  breeding 
but  nests  not  actually  found. 
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Alarm  display  by  female  Scaup. — A curious  display  by  four 
female  Scaup  [Ay  thy  a marila)  occurred  at  Cheddar  reservoir, 
Somerset,  on  November  26th,  1952.  The  party  had  suddenly  sur- 
faced not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  observer,  and 
apparently  becomings  alarmed  they  quickly  swam  away,  beginning' 
as  they  did  so  an  interesting  head-jerking  performance.  First  of 
all  the  necks  were  stretched  upward  to  the  fullest  extent,  then  the 
bills  were  brought  back  almost  to  the  vertical  but  were  quickly 
snapped  forward  to  a horizontal  position ; except  for  occasional 
interruptions,  during  which  time  the  heads  were  kept  quite  motion- 
less, the  above  behaviour  was  repeated  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  not  until  the  birds  had  swum  a considerable  distance  from  the 
writer  did  it  cease.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  female  Lesser 
Scaup  [A . affinis)  in  the  collection  of  tame  waterfowl  at  The  Severn 
Wildfowl  Trust,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  have  been  observed 
acting  in  similar  manner  when  alarmed  immediately  on  surfacing. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Boyd,  Biologist  of  The  Severn  Wildfowl  Trust,  kindly 
makes  the  following  comment  in  reference  to  the  above  per- 
formance:— “Isn’t  this  the  pre-flight  intention  movement  (in 
the  form  found  in  diving-ducks,  with  no  lateral  shake  as  in  surface- 
feeders)?  The  implication  being  that  the  amount  of  alarm  was 
insufficient  to  raise  the  intensity  of  flight  behaviour  to  the  level 
of  flight,  but  enough  to  make  the  ducks  show  the  (lower  intensity) 
preparatory  movement’’.  Bernard  King. 

Waders  “ coughing  ” — With  reference  to  the  notes  on  this 
subject  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  370-371  ; vol.  xlvi,  pp.  453-454),  I 
have  several  times  noted  this  behaviour  from  Dunlins  {Calidris 
alpina)  on  the  Northumberland  coast.  On  one  occasion,  on  July 
30th,  1948,  at  Beadnell,  this  noise  was  emitted  by  a bird  which 
accompanied  it  with  a violent  side-to-side  shaking  of  the  head. 
On  another  occasion  the  bird  shortly  afterwards  regurgitated  a 
small  pellet.  The  pellet  ejection,  however,  may  have  been  only 
coincidental  to  this  noise,  as  normally  they  are  ejected  quite 
silently  from  most  species  of  birds.  I think  it  is  possible  that  these 
birds  are  suffering  from  gapeworms  [Cyathostoma.  spp).  as  this 
“snicking’’  noise  is  characteristic  of  many  birds  infested  by  these 
Nematodes.  John  Ash. 

Unusual  behaviour  of  Swallows. — On  September  i6th,  on 
Farlington  Marshes,  near  Portsmouth,  Hampshire,  I watched  a 
flock  of  about  60  Swallows  (Hiriindo  rustica)  feeding  in  an  unusual 
manner.  All  but  half-a-dozen  of  the  flock  were  picking  insects  (?) 
from  thistle  heads,  either  by  hovering  before  the  head — in  two 
instance  for  more  than  30  seconds — or  by  settling  on  the  tliistle- 
head  itself  and  picking  at  it.  Near-by,  on  an  old  cart-track  14 
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Swallows  were  “dust-bathing"”  in  a patch  of  cinders,  the  birds 
rolling"  and  flappings  wings  in  much  the  same  manner  as  House 
Sparrows  (Passer  domesticus).  C.  R.  Tubbs. 

Remarkable  tenacity  of  a Dunnoek  towards  its  nest-site. — On 

April  1 2th,  1952,  near  Handcross,  Sussex,  I found  the  nest  of  a 
pair  of  Dunnocks  (Prunella  modularis)  built  about  six  feet  from 
the  g"round  in  ivy  growing"  on  a wall.  One  of  the  birds  was  sitting 
tightly  on  the  nest,  although  this  appeared  to  have  been  interfered 
with,  as  one  of  the  three  eggs  it  contained  was  cracked.  Two 
days  later,  on  the  14th,  when  I next  visited  the  site,  only  the 
cracked  egg  remained  and  the  nest  was  tilted  at  about  30°  from 
the  horizontal,  but  the  bird  was  still  sitting.  The  same  was  the 
case  on  the  following  day  (April  15th)  although  the  nest  was  at 
a more  acute  angle  and  the  remaining  egg  had  gone.  It  was  3 
days  before  I paid  the  nest  another  visit,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
completely  on  its  side  and  the  bird  was  sitting  on  the  top  edge. 
For  2 days  more,  until  about  April  20th,  the  bird  remained  on  or 
just  by  the  nest,  before  finally  deserting  it.  J.  A.  Smith. 

Siskins  nesting  in  Hampshire. — On  April  17th,  1953,  in  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire  I identified  a cock  Siskin  (Carduelis 
spiniis)  singing  high  up  on  a scots  pine.  For  several  minutes  it 
continued  to  sing  from  its  perch  on  a dead  bough,  then  quite 
suddenly  it  flew  up  to  a higher  branch  and  appeared  to  attempt  to 
mate  with  a female  Siskin  which,  as  it  was  sitting  quietly  among 
the  twigs,  I had  not  noticed ; the  cock,  after  alighting  briefly  on 
the  hen’s  back,  returned  to  his  previous  perch  and  recommenced 
to  sing.  The  hen  shook  out  her  plumage  and  after  a few 
moments  flew  off,  the  cock  immediately  giving  chase.  Later  on 
the  same  day  the  pair  was  again  seen  in  the  same  tree ; also  on 
several  subsequent  occasions.  On  April  25th,  the  cock  was  seen 
to  feed  the  hen,  and  then  on  the  28th,  I saw  the  cock  alight  well  up 
in  the  tree  and  descend  branch  by  branch  and  twig  by  twig  in  an 
unobtrusive  but  purposeful  way  and  at  length  disappear  into  a 
mass  of  needles  at  the  tip  of  a branch.  Examining  this  carefully 
from  below  I could  see  a small  nest  fitting  neatly  into  a fork  in 
the  branch.  This  process  was  repeated  on  another  of  my  visits, 
and  on  this  occasion,  as  the  cock  flew  towards  the  tree,  I heard  a 
quiet  note  which  may  have  come  from  the  sitting  hen.  On  May 
8th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Cohen  kindly  assisted  me  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  nest.  Unfortunately  the  branch,  some  forty  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  so  slender  that  I was  unable  to  reach  out  far 
enough,  even  with  a mirror  stick,  to  see  into  the  nest  which  was 
well  hidden  from  above. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  hen  only  was  seen  to  visit  the  nest, 
suggesting  that  the  young  had  hatched  (the  cock  according  to 
The  Handbook  not  taking  a share  in  the  feeding  at  first).  On  May 
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i2th,  she  much  resented  my  presence  near  the  nest  tree — behaviour 
which  I had  not  noticed  before — and  remained  in  an  adjoining^ 
pine,  keeping-  up  a call  differing  from  the  notes  previously  heard, 
a much  more  persistent  “ptsooee”. 

Unfortunately  I was  not  able  to  make  another  visit  until  May 
19th,  when  I could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  birds.  However  a 
curious  and  somewhat  tantalizing  post-script  may  be  added,  for  the 
next  day  I was  cycling-  along-  a path  about  a mile  south-east  of 
the  nesting-  area  when  a small  bird  flew  up  in  front  of  my  wheel 
and  alighted  on  an  oak  bough  on  a level  with  my  eyes  and  not 
more  than  five  yards  away : it  was  a Siskin  with  plumage  heavily 
streaked  above  and  below,  much  more  noticeably  so  than  the 
hen’s;  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  it  was  a juvenile.  On  the 
two  subsequent  days  a Siskin,  or  Siskins,  were  both  seen  and 
heard  in  flight  over  this  area.  Peter  L.  Day. 


REVIEWS  OF  COUNTY  BIRD  REPORTS. 

The  Birds  of  Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  Report  for  1952.  Compiled  by 
R.  O.  Hickling  and  R.  E.  Pochin  and  obtainable  from  the  former  at  223, 
Swithland  Lane,  Rothley  Plain,  Leics.  24  pp.  with  map.  2S.  6d. 

Classified  notes,  given  in  the  Wetmore  order,  contain  many  of  interest. 
A Shag  was  found  at  Belvoir  on  August  19th.  17  species  of  duck  were 

recorded  and  included  a Long-tailed  Duck  in  November;  this  is  the  second 
occurrence  in  the  counties;  two  had  been  seen  at  Stanford  Reservoir 
in  December,  1951  (not  previously  recorded).  Hobbies  were  seen  in  May  and 
August;  3 Oystercatchers  at  Loughborough  S.F.  in  March.  A Dotterel  on 
Beacon  Hill  on  May  12th.  Curlew  bred  in  S.W.  and  N.E.  of  Leicestershire. 
14  records  of  Wood  Sandpiper  between  July  12th  and  September  6th.  On 
November  4th  a Purple  Sandpiper  at  Eye  Brook  was  seen  and  sketched  by 
the  Nuneaton  Bird  Club.  An  Iceland  Gull  at  Cropston  Reservoir  on  Feb- 
ruary 23rd  was  the  first  recorded  for  the  counties.  Kittiwakes  were  seen  in 
March  and  September  at  Swithland  Reservoir.  40  Black  Terns  at  Eye 
Brook  on  May  17th.  A Hoopoe  near  Great  Bowden  on  April  15th.  A Blue- 
throat  of  the  red-spotted  form  at  Barwell  on  October  21st  was  apparently 
correctly  identified.  A Rose-coloured  Starling  at  Blaby  on  October  19th. 
A longer  article  describes  the  successful  breeding  of  two  pairs  of  Grey  Wagtails 
in  Charnwood  Forest;  only  five  other  cases  of  breeding  have  been  known  in 
the  county. 

R.  O.  Hickling  gives  details  of  the  two  main  winter  roosts  of  gulls  at 
Eye  Brook  and  the  Swithland  and  Cropston  Reservoirs.  A maximum  of 
25,000  at  Eye  Brook  was  recorded  in  two  winters,  60%  Common  Gulls  and 
40%  Black-headed  Gulls  with  200  Herring  Gulls  and  occasional  Great  and 
Lesser  Black-backs.  This  winter  roosting  on  a large  scale  apparently  began 
as  late  as  the  1930’s. 

E.  R.  Pochin  gives  an  account  of  visible  migration  at  Croft  Hill  (421  ft.) 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Soar  and  Avon  in  the  years  from  1940  to  1952. 

Great  Crested  Grebes  in  the  first  week  of  June  numbered  173  on  17  waters. 
200  were  counted  on  Eye  Brook  alone  on  January  13th  and  over  200  on 
August  30th  A.W.B. 

Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  Transactions  (for  1952),  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2. 
(November,  1953).  Obtainable  from  F.  T.  Baker,  City  and  County  Museum, 
Lincoln.  5s. 

This  issue  begins  with  a most  interesting  and  lucid  Presidential  Address, 
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extending  to  some  27  pages,  by  R.  K.  Cornwallis  entitled  “The  Nature  of  a 
Bird’s  World’’,  in  which  much  recent  work  is  reviewed  and  summarized.  The 
23‘P^gs  section  on  Ornithology  is  edited  by  S.  A.  Cox,  and  adopts  the  B.O.U. 
Check-List  order,  although  this  is  not  stated  nor  is  the  numbering  explained. 
The  editor  has  sometimes  been  defeated  by  the  intricacies  of  the  English 
language,  and  foreign  readers  should  be  warned  not  to  take  too  literally  the 
statement  that  a Leach’s  Petrel  “was  accidentally  shot  near  Scunthorpe  whilst 
in  pursuit  of  Snipe’’,  or  that  a Spoonbill  flew  away  “at  an  increasing  height 
until  lost  to  sight  in  the  binoculars’’ — a contingency  not  contemplated  in  the 
B.T.O.  guide  to  the  choice  and  use  of  field  glasses.  The  record  of  immature 
Purple  Herons  has  already  been  published  in  British  Birds  {antea,  vol.  xlvi, 

р.  254).  We  also  note:  Eider  captured  Cleethorpes,  December;  Brent  Goose, 

с.  40,  North  Cotes;  Barnacle  Goose,  two  reported  flying  September  without 
evidence  of  identification;  Spotted  Crake  picked  up  dead  under  telegraph  wires, 
April,  and  another  seen  feeding  in  open  in  September  (fully  described);  Little 
Gull  in  March;  a single  Black-headed  Gull  nest  at  the  once  famous  Twigmoor 
site;Little  Auk  in  October;  Collared  Turtle  Dove  included  without  square 
brackets  with  conclusion  “It  is  an  addition  to  the  British  list’’  cf.  antea,  vol. 
xlvi,  pp.  51-55);  Long-eared  Owl  recorded  breeding  from  four  localities;  two 
Hoopoe  records,  one  undated;  and  eleven  Shore  Larks,  Gibraltar  Point,  January. 

E.M.N. 

Ornithological  Record  for  Derbyshire  1952.  (reprinted  from  The  Derbyshire 
Archceological  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society  Journal).  Edited  by  W.  K.  Marshall. 
Radbourne,  Kirk  Langley,  near  Derby. 

This  report  of  ii  pages  includes  a long  list  of  arrivals  and  departures  of 
migrants.  Buzzards  were  seen  in  all  four  seasons;  that  six  were  seen  at 
Kindar  in  August  may  indicate  that  the  bird  bred  in  the  county,  although  the 
editor  does  not  suggest  this.  A large  flock  of  c.  125  Goosanders  was  reported 
by  the  Repton  School  Field  Club  from  January  20th  to  30th  at  Newton 
Solney.  Leach’s  Petrels  were  found  in  at  least  seven  places  during  the 
“ wreck  ’’  of  that  species,  the  first  ones  in  the  county  for  many  years. 

The  Editor  places  the  Black-browed  Albatross,  captured  at  Stavely  on 
August  2ist  {cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  iio-iii),  in  square  brackets,  as  he  suggests 
it  may  have  been  caught  by  a sailor  and  released  in  home  waters.  A careful 
table  of  birds  seen  at  Barbrook  and  Ramsley  Reservoirs  shows  that  Green- 
shanks  (which  fed  on  newts)  were  present  from  August  3rd  to  September  25th. 
Waders  included  Turnstone,  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Little  Stint,  Ruff,  etc.  The 
peak  of  the  Dunlin  migration  was  in  the  first  week  of  September.  About  30 
Ring  Ouzels  were  seen  on  September  28th.  A.W.B. 

The  Liverpool  Naturalists"  Field  Club.  Proceedings  for  1952.  Obtainable 
from  Miss  M.  London,  3,  Burbo  Mansions,  Liverpool,  23.  2S.  6d. 

Of  40  pages,  about  12  deal  with  birds  (recorder  for  birds,  G.  A.  Tyrell,  39, 
Rolleston  Drive,  Wallasey,  Cheshire). 

Notes  for  1952,  in  the  Wetmore  order  include:  Brent  Goose  at  Hilbre  on 
November  2nd;  Montagu’s  Harrier  reported  at  Bescar  near  Ormskirk,  Lancs., 
but  no  details  of  identification  supplied.  Little  Auks  at  Walton  on  November 
9th  and  at  West  Kirby  on  December  19th. 

A longer  paper  by  Miss  M.  Henderson  discusses  the  Rook  population  in  West 
Cheshire  in  the  last  decade.  Numbers  in  Wirral  fell  steadily  from  1944  to 
1949  and  then  rose  gradually  to  1952,  but  did  not  again  reach  the  level  of 
1944- 

Counts  of  Sheld  Duck  by  T.  S.  Williams  on  the  Mostyn  Sands  on  the  Flint- 
shire coast  of  the  Dee  Estuary  in  the  years  1950-1-2  show  that  the  largest 
numbers  are  present  in  the  first  3 (500  to  1,000  estimated)  and  the  last  3 
months  (up  to  500)  of  the  year.  [In  1949  on  March  28th  between  2,000  and 
3,000  were  noted].  Numbers  in  July,  August  and  September  are  few  and 
although  300  were  counted  on  July  3rd  1951,  it  is  not  believed  that  moult- 
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migrants  normally  assemble  there  before  their  journey  eastwards.  These 
sands  are  evidently  used  as  a feeding-ground  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

.\.W.B. 

The  Peregrine:  .4  publication  of  the  Manx  Field  Club.  (September,  1953). 
Edited  by  W.  S.  Cowin,  Kenwood,  Brunswick  Road,  Douglas,  I.O.M. 
IS.  6d. 

Tins  journal  of  24  pages,  17  of  which  are  devoted  to  ornithology,  contains 
the  record  of  one  bird  new  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  a Sabine’s  Gull,  seen  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1950  by  R.  J.  Moss.  This  record,  which  has  been  accepted  bv 
the  Editor,  should  have  been  accompanied  by  a more  adequate  description. 
The  Whinchat  is  recorded  to  have  bred  for  the  first  time  in  the  island;  a nest 
with  five  young  and  one  egg  was  found  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Cowley  near  Foxdale 
on  June  8th,  1952.  A list  of  bird  notes,  in  the  Wetmore  order,  for  the  years 
1950  and  1951  includes  several  of  birds  seldom  seen  in  Man:  Bittern  on 
December  4th,  1951;  Velvet  Scoter,  two  in  Derbyhaven  on  February  14th, 
1951;  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  in  two  localities  in  January,  1950;  and  a 
Hoopoe,  or  perhaps  two  birds,  in  March  and  April,  1950.  Quail  were  heard 
in  both  years.  A Phylloscopus  sp.  was  seen  almost  daily  from  December  15th, 
1951,  to  January  14th,  1952,  by  G.  F.  Crellin  at  Ballachurry,  Andreas,  and 
may  have  been  there  until  spring — the  first  winter  record  for  a bird  of  this 
family  on  the  island. 

The  Editor  records  with  regret  the  death  in  1951  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Rogers,  who 
was  engaged  in  compiling  a check-list  of  Manx  birds;  this  it  is  hoped  to 
complete  and  publish  as  a memorial  to  him.  Rogers,  an  active  field-naturalist 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manx  Field  Club  in  1938.  ;\.W.B. 

Herefordshire  Ornithological  Club.  Annual  Report,  1952.  (\’ol.  i.  No.  2). 
(including  Radnorshire).  Edited  by  R.  H.  Baillie,  Wyche  House,  Kington, 
Herefordshire.  22pp.  35.  6d. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  Reports  that  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Wetmore  order. 
Of  the  classified  notes,  the  following  are  of  special  interest:  — 

Herefordshire. — Ravens  nested  in  3 localities,  one  nest  in  a heronry;  Pied 
Flycatchers  bred  in  various  places  and  Marsh  Warblers  in  four;  a Blackcap  in 
February  and  December;  Black  Redstart  on  March  2nd  at  Lugwardine;  a 
pair  of  Hobbies  seen  with  newly-fiedged  young  in  August;  Buzzard,  now  a 
common  breeding  species  in  the  county;  Kites  seen  on  several  days  in  April 
on  the  county  boundary  and  Osprey  on  two  days  in  spring;  a Ringed  Plover 
seen  on  .\ugust  23rd  was  only  the  third  ever  recorded  in  the  county.  The 
editor  himself  describes  a visit  of  a Cuckoo  to  a Meadow  Pipit’s  nest  at 
Kington  on  May  5th,  which  he  watched  at  close  quarters:  the  Cuckoo  took 
and  swallowed  in  turn  the  3 eggs  in  the  nest  and  left  it  empty. 

Radnorshire. — Stonechat,  a scarce  bird  in  this  county,  nested  in  two  places; 
a cock  Black  Redstart  seen  on  August  loth  at  800  ft.  altitude;  Kites  reported 
on  several  occasions  and  it  is  stated  that  an  attempt  to  nest  was  foiled  bt' 
egg  thieves;  a trip  of  5 Dotterel  on  May  loth,  above  the  Elan  valley;  two 
Black  Terns  at  Llyn  Hilyn  on  August  9th  provided  the  second  record  for 
the  county.  A.W.B. 

Report  of  the  Natural  History  Section  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  1932.  Obtainable  from  Mrs.  E.  C.  Barnes,  Hunger- 
down,  .Seagry  Chippenham,  Wilts.  2s.  6d. 

Eighteen  pages  of  this  publication  are  devoted  to  “ Wiltshire  Bird  Notes  tor 
1952”,  edited  by  Ruth.  G.  Barnes  and  Guy  Peirson,  ending  with  a circum- 
stantial account  of  the  reported  breeding  of  the  Hoopoe  in  Wiltshire  between 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury  in  1048  (when  four  young  are  stated  to  have  been 
reared)  and  in  1950  (when  three  young  were  seen).  It  seems  curious  that  the 
head  gardener  who  observed  them  on  many  dates  should  not  have  informed 
competent  ornithologists  in  time  to  secure  expert  confirmation,  but  Col 
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J.  K.  Stanford  who  lives  near  collected  full  notes  and  satisfied  himself  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  record.  No  birds  were  seen  in  1949.  The  site  is  roughly  30 
miles  from  the  locality  where  breeding  was  reported  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  in  north  Hampshire  in  1953. 

The  species  notes  are  arranged  in  B.O.U.  Check-List  order,  unnumbered  to 
permit  of  changes  in  the  sequence,  and  with  some  departures  as  regards 
English  names.  We  note : female  Gannet  caught  in  a field  among  cattle; 
first-year  ringed  Heron  from  Fawley  Court  found  dead  with  a water-vole  stuck 
in  its  throat  and  proved  by  post-mortem  to  have  cancer  of  the  throat;  White 
Stork  in  early  June;  Buzzard,  four  nests  found  and  at  least  seven  other  pairs 
present;  Corncrake  with  young  at  end  of  June  near  Hampshire  border;  male 
Little  Bustard  shot  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  May;  a Wood  Sandpiper,  apparently 
only  the  second  Wiltshire  record;  and  first  record  of  Pink-footed  Goose  in  the 
county;  a January  Stone  Curlew;  a November  Puffin;  Long-eared  Owl 
breeding  S.  Wiltshire;  Dipper  still  absent  from  area  near  Salisbury  where 
seven  pairs  were  known  up  to  1950;  a mid-July  Fieldfare  near  Stonehenge; 
breeding  by  four  pairs  of  Stonechats;  a pair  of  Dartford  Warblers  seen; 
Crossbills  observed  at  Redlynch  where  they  bred  in  1950;  flocks  of  Bramblings 
up  to  100  plus;  Cirl  Buntings  common  south  of  Andover-Salisbury  road. 

E.M.N. 
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NOCTURNAL  MIGRATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Ivan  M.  Goodbody  for  his  comments  (antea, 
p.  32)  on  my  paper  on  the  nocturnal  migration  of  thrushes  (antea,  vol.  xivi,  pp. 
37°‘374)-  's  indeed  possible  that  the  coasting  movement  at  Dun  Laoghaire  was 
unnatural.  With  the  complete  lack  of  similar  observation  for  comparison,  one 
cannot  decide.  But  I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  plausibility  of  the  hypo- 
thesis he  advances — that  the  birds  were  attracted  by  the  town  lights  or  were 
following  the  lights  along  a coast  road — is  somewhat  superficial.  It  is  true  that 
Dun  Laoghaire  is  a brightly  lit  town  and  my  observations  were  made  before 
I a.m.  when  many  lights  were  still  on.  However,  we  must  take  account  of  the 
following  facts:  — 

(1)  Birds  are  noticed  at  lighthouses  and  lightships  almost  only  under  dark 
conditions  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by  fog  or  cloud  (see  e.g.  D.  F.  Owen,  1953, 
in  “Migration  at  the  Kentish  Knock  Lightship’’,  antea,  vol.  xIvi,  pp.  361-3). 
But  such  conditions  (overcast  with  rain  or  drizzle)  occurred  on  only  two  nights 
(November  8th  and  12th)  of  the  six  for  which  data  are  given  in  my  paper. 
On  November  ist-2nd,  3rd-4th  and  yth-Sth,  the  sky  was  partially  clouded, 
with  bright  moonlight  on  the  first  two  nights  and  November  13th  was  clear 
but  moonless.  The  night  of  November  ist-2nd,  in  particular,  was  a night  of 
full  moon  with  thin  broken  cloud  and,  as  stated,  was  so  bright  that  1 could 
see  and  count  thrushes  passing  overhead.  Under  these  circumstances  I imagine 
that  the  factor  which  attracts  birds  to  a light  in  bad  weather — the  loss  of 
means  of  visual  migrational  orientation — would  hardly  apply. 

(2)  There  is  a case  on  record,  quoted  by  G.  H.  Lowery  (ref.  given,  antea, 
vol.  xivi,  p.  374),  where  a large  fire  in  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  March 
27th,  1906,  illuminated  many  hundreds  of  birds  passing  overhead.  This  has 
been  described  by  W.  Stone  (1906,  “Some  light  on  night  migration’’.  Auk,  vol. 
23,  pp.  249-252)  who  wrote,  “I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  migrants  were 
not  influenced  by  the  fire,  so  far  as  their  flight  was  concerned,  as  those  far  to 
the  right  were  not  coming  towards  the  blaze  but  keeping  steadily  on  their  way’’. 

(3)  Mr.  A.  Darlington  informs  me  (in  Utt,  and  see  also  B.E.N.A.  Report 
for  1952  on  “The  autumnal  movements  of  certain  small  passerines’’,  ]).  7)  that 
he  found  Redwings  (Turdus  musicus)  concentrated  in  river  valleys  in  Hertford- 
shire on  the  night  of  November  ist-2iid,  1952.  He  writes,  “I  obtained  some 
striking  results  in  the  Stort  valley  at  Bishops’  Stortford.  The  birds  were 
clearly  keeping  wholly  to  this  and  to  another  smaller  valley  running  ])arallel 
to  it  and  some  13  miles  away.  By  standing  on  high  ground  between  the  two, 
it  .was  possible  to  hear  both  streams  of  migrating  thrushes,  and  cyclists  were 
able  to  follow  them  up’’.  And  further,  “Far  from  local  lighting  being  a con- 
tributory factor,  the  main  concentrations  of  migrants  on  the  night  in  question 
seemed  to  be  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  .Stort  valley — and  the  other  valley 

parallel  to  it  is  very  sparsely  populated Quite  apart  from  this  one 

night’s  listening  in  the  Stort  valley,  six  years  of  listening  in  a wide  variety 
of  circumstances  show  no  correlation  either  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
town  lighting’’. 

Thus,  in  fact,  we  have  a ca.se  of  topographical  concentration  occurring  in 
the  rural  conditions  desired  by  Mr.  Goodbody. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  information  available  on  nocturnal  migration  in 
autumn  does  not  indicate  any  marked  difference  in  normal  pattern  from 
migration  by  day.  The  suggestion  by  Owen  (loc.  cit.)  that  much  the  same 
species  take  part’ in  both  supports  this.  If  it  is  so,  lines  of  concentration  should 
not  be  unexpected.  W.  P.  Browne. 
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SNAIL-EATING  BY  THE  SONG  THRUSH. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — In  his  paper  on  “The  snail-eating  behaviour  of  Thrushes  and 
Blackbirds”  (antca,  pp.  33-49),  Mr.  D.  Morris  states  his  belief  that  the  Song 
Thrush  {Turdus  ericetorum)  is  “primitive”  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  use  its  feet 
to  control  its  food,  and  he  compares  it  to  other  species  that  do  (parrots,  hawks, 
toucans,  owls,  shrikes,  crows  and  tits).  He  also  mentions  a criticism  that  “it 
might  be  an  actual  disadvantage  for  a Thrush  to  be  able  to  hold  down  its  prey, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  advantage  gained  from  having  its  feet  speciali.sed  in 

this  way  would  be  less  than  the  disadvantage  incurred ” This  I believe 

to  be  the  case.  In  my  own  garden,  where  the  feline  population  outnumbers  the 
avian,  it  is  the  quickest  off  the  ground  that  survive.  Thrushes  on  the  ground 
are  very  vulnerable  to  predators.  Thus,  I suggest  that  the  reason  that  the 
Song  Thrush  does  not  use  its  feet  in  controlling  a snail  is  not  because  it  is 
“primitive”  or  “does  not  have  the  necessary  mental  equipment”  but  because 
both  its  feet  are  fully  occupied  with  a more  important  task  when  planted  firmly 
on  the  ground  ready  for  an  instantaneous  departure  should  danger  threaten. 

Of  the  other  birds  cited  as  examples  for  comparison,  all  except  the  tits  are 
relatively  unlikely,  compared  with  a Song  Thrush,  to  attract  the  attentions  of 
predators  and  so  can  use  their  feet  to  manipulate  their  food  with  impunity  in 
a tree  or  on  the  ground.  The  tits  are  as  subject  to  predation  probably  as  much 
as  the  Song  Thrush,  but  the}'  use  their  feet  for  food-holding  when  in  the  trees 

in  relative  security.  They  do  not  use  their  feet  to  feed  on  the  ground  to  any 

great  extent,  in  my  experience.  Similarly  when  a Song  Thrush  is  in  the  shelter 
of  the  branches  it  will  balance  on  one  foot,  for  example  to  scratch.  In  Fig.  i 

of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Morris  the  path  AB  is  shown  and  stated  to  be  used 

frequently  for  snail-eating.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  “well  covered”.  What  is 
good  cover  for  a Song  Thrush  is  probably  good  cover  for  most  terrestial 
predators.  The  author  also  states  that  “possibly  the  noise  of  the  shell  being 
cracked  in  particular,  might  attract  predators  to  the  region  of  the  nest  site”. 
This  seems  probably  true — but  would  not  the  noise  attract  predators  to  the 
cracker  of  shells  even  more  than  to  the  nest  site?  Similar  argument  could  be 
equally  well  applied  to  the  Blackbird  {T.  mcrula)  and  the  ways  in  which  both 
species  deal  with  worms.  The  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  their  feet  would 
be  small  advantage  if  they  lost  their  lives  in  the  process.  A.  J.  Bruce. 


SNAIL-EATING  BY  THE  BLACKBIRD. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

.Sirs, — In  his  interesting  paper  on  “The  snail-eating  behaviour  of  Thrushes 
and  Blackbirds”  {antea,  pp.  33-49),  Mr.  Desmond  Morris  suggests,  from 
admittedly  incomplete  evidence,  that  the  Blackbird  (Turdus  inerula)  may  “not 
possess  the  nervous  equipment  for  hammering”  snail-shells,  unlike  the  Song 
Thrush  (T.  ericetorum).  He  suggests  that  the  Blackbird  “compensates  for 
this  shortcoming”  in  two  ways;  firstly,  by  eating  small  snails  with  weak 
shells;  and  secondly,  by  robbing  Song  Thrushes  of  larger  ones,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  extraction.  The  implication  that  the  Blackbird’s  usual  incapacity 
as  an  eater  of  large  snails  is  due  to  specific  “mental  defect”  in  this  respect,  as 
distinct  from  its  having  an  innate,  though  latent,  specific  capacity  for 
hammering,  might  usefully  be  investigated  in  places  where  there  are  Blackbirds 
but  no  Song  Thrushes. 

Though  they  do  not  in  themselves  solve  this  question,  it  might  be  worth 
following  up  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen’s  observations  on  the  island  of  Ushant, 
where  he  found  the  Blackbird  apparently  occupying  the  food  niche  typical  of 
the  Song  Thrush  elsewhere  (“The  birds  of  Ushant,  Brittany”,  Ibis,  vol.  90, 
pp.  553-567,  1948).  He  attributed  the  complete  absence  of  the  Song  Thrush  as 
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a resident  there  to  the  abundance  of  the  Blackbird  “and  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  to  snail-eating’’.  The  stomachs  of  eight  Blackbirds  in  .^pril  contained 
“about  30  per  cent  of  small  snails.’’  “There  is  a complete  absence  of  berry 
or  soft  fruit  food  in  Ushant,  and,  maybe,  this  has  compelled  the  Blackbird  to 
take  to  what  is  normally  the  main  diet  of  the  Song  Thrush.’’  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  different  food  niche  of  the  Blackbird  on  Ushant, 
and  its  ecological  replacement  of  the  Song  Thrush,  extend  to  large  snails  and  a 
thrush-like  capacity  to  deal  with  them. 

K.  B.  Rooke. 

OPENING  OF  MILK-BOTTLES  BY  GREAT  SPOTTED  WOODPECKERS. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — Mr.  Peter  Roberts’  observation  of  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
(Dendrocopus  major)  opening  milk-bottles  (antca,  p.  62)  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
the  first  British  record  for  this  species.  In  Denmark,  however,  attacks  by 
this  bird  are  common  (see  Hinde  and  Fisher,  antca,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  393-306). 
This  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected,  for  woodpeckers,  like  Great  Tits 
(Partis  major),  probably  have  an  inborn  tendency  to  hammer  at  hollow  objects; 
this  response  would  help  them  to  “discover”  this  novel  source  of  food. 

R.  A.  Hinde. 

PROPOSED  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs,— The  Executive  of  the  Essex  Bird  Watching  Society  have  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a new  history  of  the  birds  of  the  county  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit.  This  project,  which  will  of  course  take  some  years 
to  complete,  is  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  major  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  status  of  a number  of  the  county’s  species  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  late  W.  E.  Glegg’s  A History  of  the  Birds  of  Essex  a quarter  of 
a century  ago. 

Those  among  your  readers  who  have  unpublished  notes  of  any  description 
on  Essex  birds  are  invited  to  send  them  to  the  Society’s  Hon.  Recorder,  G.  A. 
Pyman,  32,  Hayes  Close,  Chelmsford,  Essex.  Any  such  notes  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  suitably  acknowledged.  Whilst  all  records  will  be  welcome,  we 
are  particularly  anxious  to  receive  those  made  during  the  years  1929-1940, 
i.e.,  the  years  between  the  year  of  ])ublication  of  the  late  Mr.  Glegg’s  work 
and  that  which  saw  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

C-.  G.  Cartwright  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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GREAT  NATURALISTS  SERIES 

GILBERT  WHITE  by  R.  M.  LOCKLEY 

A contemporary  of  Linneaus,  and  one  of  our  greatest  naturalists, 
this  tolerant  and  fine  man  remained  content  with  his  Hampshire 
woods,  valleys  and  downs,  his  farm  and  garden.  His  life  is  told 
by  a naturalist,  farmer  and  writer  of  distinction.  “ It  is  timely  . . . 
eminently  readable  biography.”- — Hampshire  Observer. 

W.  H.  HUDSON  by  RUTH  TOMALIN 

The  first  complete  biography  of  this  famous  naturalist  who,  born  of 
New  England  parents  in  the  Argentine,  was  told  he  had  not  long  to 
live,  and  came  to  England  to  see  the  country  he  had  read  about  in 
Gilbert  White’s  immortal  picture  of  the  Hampshire  village  of 
Selborne. 

THOREAU  by  WILLIAM  CONDRY 

This  biography  appears  in  the  centenary  year  of  the  publication  of 
this  famous  naturalist’s  Walden,  the  story  of  a man  who  turned 
from  the  world  to  live  for  a while  alone  with  nature  so  that  he  might 
find  out  what  life  was  really  about,  and  how  simply  it  was  possible 
to  live.  “ His  life  and  work,  admirably  described  in  this  concise 
autobiography,  should  be  of  absorbing  interest  ...” 

— Montgomery  County  Times. 
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The  north-west  of  Britain  has  been  almost  completely  neglected 
by  students  of  bird-migration,  and  considering  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  R.  M.  Barrington’s  (1900)  research  into  records  from 
Irish  lighthouses  and  Eagle  Clarke’s  (1912)  work  in  the  Scottish 
Isles  it  is  remarkable  that  until  Williamson  (1953)  very  few  records 
have  been  published. 

After  studying  the  discussion  by  Williamson  of  migration  into 
the  Shetlands  from  the  Greenland-Iceland  sector  we  decided  to 
make  observations  during  the  period  of  autumn  passage  in  N.W. 
Ireland,  and  records  were  maintained  over  a period  of  some  ten 
weeks  during  the  autumn  of  1953  in  the  Malin  Head  region,  Co. 
Donegal. 

Our  main  work  was  centred  on  Inishtrahull,  an  island  about  a 
mile  long  and  a third  of  a mile  wide,  situated  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Irish  main- 
land ; systematic  observations,  including  daily  estimates  of  the 
number  of  birds  on  tbe  island,  trapping  and  examination  of 
migrants,  etc.,  were  maintained  there  by  I.C.T.N.,  who  stayed 
from  September  4th  to  26th,  and  P.S.R.,  who  arrived  on  Septem- 
ber 19th  and  remained  until  November  9th.  In  addition  A. 
made  regular  observations  in  parallel  on  migrants  on  the  mainland 
near  by  in  the  Ballygorman-Malin  Head  area  between  September 
5th  and  1 2th  and  was  also  able  to  make  two  short  day  visits  to 
Inishtrahull.  Other  notes  were  made  on  migrants  in  the  same 
area  of  the  mainland  on  September  3rd,  iSth-ipth,  26th-29th  and 
November  loth.  I.C.T.N.  also  paid  a very  brief  visit  in  bad 
weather  to  the  McGilligan’s  Point  area  on  the  east  side  of  Lough 
Foyle  in  Co.  Londonderry  on  September  29th-30th. 

It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  the  results  of  the  expedition 
elsewhere  in  more  detail,  and  with  greater  discussion  relating  to 
particular  movements  of  the  Passerine  migration  and  the  weather 
conditions  related  thereto.  Some  of  our  records  however  seem 
to  have  a special  importance,  and  it  seems  profitable  to  record  here 
the  more  unusual  occurrences  and  a general  description  of  the 
migration  observed,  both  for  their  interest  to  ornithologists  and 
in  the  hope  of  stimulating  further  observations  in  the  north-west 
of  the  British  Isles. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  discussing  the 
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migration  of  marine  species  through  the  area  and  the  problems 
of  identification  which  arose,  the  second  summarizing  the  Passerine 
migration,  and  the  third  giving  a list  of  the  more  interesting  of  the 
other  occurrences. 

The  migration  and  identification  of  marine  species. 

Our  observations  showed  the  presence  of  a very  interesting 
westward  passage  of  Procellariiformes  and  other  marine  species 
on  a number  of  dates,  particularly  during  September.  A list  of  the 
main  species  involved  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  section  and,  apart 
from  the  evidence  of  the  passage,  at  least  under  certain  weather 
conditions,  of  shearwaters.  Fulmars  [Fulmanis  glacialis)  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Gannets  {Sula  hassami)  westwards  along  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland  during  the  autumn,  very  few  birds  of  other  species 
were  involved.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  our  observations 
from  the  mainland  were  limited,  and  that  watching  from  Inishtra- 
hull  would  not  have  revealed  a passage  close  inshore  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  Nevertheless,  our  observations  did  at  times 
include  all  parts  of  the  stretch  of  sea  extending  up  to  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  we  consider  that,  had  this  route  carried  by 


Map  I.  N.W.  Europe  showing  position  of  Maun  Head. 
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day  any  numbers  of  terns,  skuas,  auks  or  Kittiwakes  {Rissa 
tridactyla),  we  should  have  detected  their  presence. 

The  weather  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  shearwater 
passage  clearly  indicate  that  weather  and  migration  are  related 
to  each  other. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  discussion  below  more  easily, 
two  sketch  maps  have  been  prepared,  one  showing  the  general 
position  of  Malin  Head  in  relation  to  N.W.  Europe  (Map  i)  and 
the  other  the  local  geography  of  Malin  Head  and  Inishtrahull 
(Map  2). 

From  September  9th  to  iith  the  wind  remained  between  forces 
4 and  6 from  the  W.N.W.  or  N.W.,  and  it  was  then  that  the  main 
shearwater  passage  occurred.  Watching  from  Inishtrahull 
showed  that  the  birds  were  passing  well  outside  the  Tor  Rocks, 
flying  on  a S.W.  track,  and  consequently  they  were  much  more 
readily  observed  from  Malin  Head. 

On  September  i8th  and  igth  with  the  wind  force  4 from  the  W. 
and  W.S.W.  respectively  the  birds  were  closer  in  to  Inishtrahull 
(though  still  outside  the  Tor  Rocks)  and  were  flying  approximately 
W.N.W.,  so  that  none  was  seen  from  Malin  Head. 

It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the  birds  (probably  already  on 
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southward  migration)  had  been  drifted  in  towards  the  Scottish 
coast,  and  had  turned  across  the  wind  to  avoid  the  lee  shore.  If 
this  suggestion  is  correct  the  observed  directions  of  flight  are  con- 
sistent with  the  possibility  that  the  birds  seen  were  the  fringe  of  a 
larger  drift,  and  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
numbers  counted  from  the  shore  were  representative  of  the  total 
numbers  involved.  It  is  perhaps  significant  in  this  connection  that 
we  recorded  many  more  Sooty  Shearwaters  [Puffinus  griseus) 
than  Great  Shearwaters  (P.  gravis),  although  Lockley  and 
Marchant  {1951)  recorded  considerably  larger  numbers  of  Great 
than  Sooty  Shearwaters  on  the  Rockall  Bank  in  June,  and  Bagenal 
(1951)  found  a similar  situation  nearer  the  Irish  coast  in  August; 
possibly  the  Sooty  is  more  inclined  to  fly  close  inshore  in  the 
circumstances  outlined  above  than  the  Great. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  line  of  the  coast  acting  as  a true 
“guiding  line’’  was  on  September  14th  when  shearwaters  were 
flying  well  to  the  south  of  Inishtrahull.  The  wind  was  S.S.E.  force 
6 and  it  seems  possible  that  the  shearwaters  had  approached,  and 
were  following  the  shore  for  shelter. 

Before  summarizing  the  actual  records  some  discussion  also 
seems  necessary  of  the  ranges  at  which  the  birds  were  found  to  be 
identifiable  (c/.  nntea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  80;  vol.  xlvi,  p.  73,  etc.).  In  the 
first  instance  all  the  observations  recorded,  both  at  Inishtrahull 
and  Malin  Head,  were  made  with  telescopes  from  situations  75-150 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  sun  behind  the  observer,  who  was 
invariably  sheltered  from  wind  and  spray.  Consequently  these 
conditions  made  the  field  of  view  far  greater  than  that  obtainable 
from  beaches  and  ships,  whence  have  come  the  majority  of 
recent  shearwater  records. 

Further,  our  estimates  of  range  were  assisted  on  Inishtrahull  by 
the  Tor  Rocks  which  lie  a little  under  a mile  to  the  N.N.W.  of 
the  island,  and  without  the  advantage  of  such  landmarks  at  known 
distances,  estimates  of  range  over  the  sea  even  by  experienced 
observers  can  be  unreliable. 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  record  that  we  found  it  possible  in 
these  conditions  to  identify  sucli  birds  as  sliearwaters  with  ease 
at  ranges  up  to  or  2 miles,  whilst  in  very  clear  weather  the  limit 
was  extended  up  to  about  3 miles,  though  only  a few  birds  were 
identifiable  at  this  extreme  range.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whilst  a bird  is  liarder  to  locate  over  the  sea 
when  looking  down  from  an  altitude,  once  it  has  been  located  the 
observer  is  able  to  watch  it  for  longer  consecutive  periods  than 
an  observer  situated  low  down,  who  is  liable  to  ha\e  only  short 
glimpses  of  a bird  above  the  tops  of  waves  every  few  seconds. 

Also  at  these  extreme  ranges  we  found  it  was  often  possible  to 
make  critical  evaluation  of  small  points  of  detail,  and  we  found 
the  limit  to  be  determined  not  by  the  limits  of  size  of  image  and 
definition  of  detail,  but  by  the  visibility,  the  observer’s  skill  and 
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experience  in  handling'  a telescope,  and  the  cleanness  of  the  tele- 
scope lenses.'^ 

Systematic  list  of  species  iwvolved. 

Manx  Shearwater  [Puffiniis  puffmns). — Seen  from  Inishtrahull 
on  September  gth  (i),  loth  (i),  nth  (4),  14th  (ii),  15th  (i),  igth 
(5)  and  2ist  (i),  and  on  October  30th  (i),  almost  all  passing;  W. 
or  S.W.;  46  birds  apparently  of  this  species  passed  S.W.  off  Malin 
Head  in  5^  hours  on  September  gth  and  a further  17  in  140  minutes 
on  September  nth.  All  these  appeared  to  be  of  the  nominate  race. 

Gre.\t  Shearwater  [Puffiniis  gravis). — Inishtrahull:  one,  first 
seen  about  400  yards  away,  on  September  loth;  and  3,  1^-2  miles 
out,  on  18th.  2 off  Malin  Head  on  September  nth,  ^mile  off-shore. 
All  birds  were  flying;  west  or  south-west.  Identified  by  large  size ; 
stiff,  rather  broad  wings ; capped  appearance  conspicuous,  with  an 
almost  complete  white  ring  round  the  neck ; dark  brown  upperparts 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  white  underparts ; conspicuous  white 
“V”  over  the  tail.  Combination  of  these  characters  made  the 
birds  readily  identifiable  even  at  considerable  range.  Markings 
below  could  not  be  distinguished. 

[CoRvks  Shear w.ATER  [Puffinus  diomedea). — A bird  considered  to 
be  of  this  species  was  seen  by  I.C.T.N.  flying  approximately 
W.N.W.,  between  and  2 miles  N.  of  Inishtrahull  on  September 
1 8th.  In  view  of  the  range  at  which  it  was  seen  and  the  lack  of  any 
well  marked  identifying  features,  it  has  been  decided  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Editors  to  treat  this  identification  as  probable 
only.  The  question  of  range  has  been  discussed  by  us  above.  There 
are  no  previous  records  of  this  species  in  Irish  waters  (Major  R.  F. 
Ruttledge  in  Zf/f.).] 

Sooty  Shearwater  [Puffinus  griseus). — All  birds  seen  both  at 
Inishtrahull  and  Malin  Head  were  flying  W.  or  S.W. 

Inishtrahull — September  gth  (2),  loth  (g),  14th  (i),  i8th  (6),  igth 
(2),  and  2gth  (i).  The  birds  on  September  gth  approached  to  with- 
in 200  yards  of  the  shore;  the  others  were  seen  at  distances 
varying  between  ^ and  i-|  miles. 

Malin  Head — At  least  137  birds  off  Malin  Head  during 
hours  observation  on  September  gth  were  of  this  species  ; some 
were  in  small  scattered  parties,  the  largest  numbers  together 
being  12,  ii  and  g;  they  were  seen  between  i and  2^  miles  off- 
shore, occasionally  less.  8 birds  on  September  iith. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  of  Rankin  and  Duffey  (ig48),  Wynne- 
Edwards  (ig35)  and  others,  these  numbers  must  be  considered 
exceptional,  though  the  observations  of  Lockley  and  Marchant 

* While  the  authors  are  clearly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  identifications 
of  shearwaters,  we  feel  unable  to  accept  as  positive  those  made  at  the  longer 
ranges. — Eds. 
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(1951)  suggest  there  may  be  a small  concentration  on  the  Rockall 
Banks  in  summer. 

The  field  characters  of  this  species  have  recently  caused  some 
discussion  and  we  may  add  that  we  found  the  best  characters  to 
be  large  size,  general  black  appearance  at  ordinary  ranges,  and 
the  long  narrow  wings,  tapering  evenly  to  a point,  and  held  very 
straight  and  stiff  in  gliding  flight,  though  frequently  angled  back 
when  beating  against  the  wind.  The  pale  tract  on  the  underwing 
stressed  by  Professor  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  {antea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  79) 
was  also  useful  as  a confirmatory  point,  but  was  not  always  easy 
to  observe.  On  some  occasions  it  could  be  described  as  reasonably 
conspicuous — i.e.  quite  noticeable  without  particularly  close 
scrutiny  at  a range  of  up  to  a mile.  On  other  occasions,  due  to 
varying  light  conditions  or  to  variability  in  plumage,  it  was  difficult 
to  observe  at  ranges  of  less  than  half  a mile,  and  on  some  birds 
may  be  hard  to  see  at  as  little  as  50  yards  (as  in  a bird  seen  by 
I.C.T.N.  in  the  North  Sea  in  October,  1952).  In  any  case  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  as  a well-marked  narrow  line,  as  implied  in  some 
descriptions,  e.g.  the  sketch  in  Nicholson  (1952),  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  somewhat  misleading,  especially  if  importance  is 
attached  to  this  point.  Our  own  description  of  this  feature  would 
be  “underwing  paler,  often  noticeably  so,  grading  to  whitish  or 
silvery  in  the  centre”. 

Fulmar  {Fulmarus  glacialis). — Westward  passage  was  particularly 
noticeable  between  September  8th  and  iith  and  again  on  i8th. 
The  highest  rate  was  about  100  per  hour  off  Malin  Head  on  Sept- 
ember nth.  Very  few  were  seen  after  September  19th. 

Gannet  {Siila  bassana). — This  species  was  seen  regularly  in 
numbers,  the  majority  being  in  adult  plumage.  A slight  westerly 
drift  was  noticeable  on  some  days,  especially  from  the  mainland, 
but  the  flight  was  rarely  purposeful,  and  definite  migration  was 
difficult  to  assess.  It  was  most  marked  from  September  8th  to 
12th,  and  on  October  loth  and  November  4th,  the  largest  count 
being  of  56  (and  10  flying  E.)  in  one  hour  off  Malin  Head  on 
September  nth. 

Great  Skua  [Stercorarius  skua). — Between  September  7th  and 
i2th  one  was  seen  from  Inishtrahull  and  8 from  the  mainland,  all 
flying  W.  These  appear  to  be  the  first  records  of  the  species  in 
Donegal. 

Other  skuas  (Stercorarius  sp.). — 10  “small”  immature  skuas 
were  seen  between  September  9th  and  October  5th.  Most  appeared 
to  be  S.  parasiticus , but  three  (September  nth,  23rd,  and  October 
5th)  were  noticeably  large  and  heavy  in  build  and  may  have  been 
S.  pomarinus.  An  adult  Arctic  Skua  passed  W.  on  October  loth. 
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Passerine  migration. 

The  object  of  this  section  of  the  paper  is  to  describe  briefly  the 
Passerine  migration  observed  and  to  record  the  more  unusual 
species  seen. 

Generally  migration  was  rather  disappointing  and  the  passage 
of  Turdidse  expected  in  the  latter  half  of  October  failed  to 
materialize,  but  some  movement,  including  evidence  of  redirected 
passage  of  birds  of  Icelandic  origin,  occurred  in  early  November. 

Little  evidence  of  direct  migration  from  the  Greenland-Iceland 
sector  was  obtained  although  the  first  peak  of  the  Lapland  Bunting 
{Calcarius  lapponicus)  migration  early  in  September  would  appear, 
on  examination  of  the  relevant  meteorological  data,  to  have 
originated  in  Greenland.  Later  influxes  of  this  species  when 
compared  with  the  meteorological  charts  do  not  show,  in  our 
opinion,  any  probable  area  of  origin,  though  they  may  well  have 
come  from  the  Hebrides. 

Very  few  Greenland  Wheatears  {(Enanthe  oenanthe  leucorrhoa) 
were  identified  although  small  numbers  were  seen  throughout 
September.  Generally,  Wheatears  decreased  steadily  in  number 
during  September  with  only  one  increase  being  noted  on  September 
8th,  when  there  was  an  influx  of  “small”  birds. 

The  Icelandic  race  of  Redwing  [Turdus  miisicus  cobumi) 
occurred  in  small  numbers  from  October  12th  onwards  together 
with  birds  of  the  nominate  race  [T.m.  musicus).  The  largest 
influxes  of  the  former  race  occurred  on  November  8th  and  9th, 
together  with  other  Turdidae,  when  the  meteorological  situation 
strongly  suggests  redirected  passage  from  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 
No  evidence  of  direct  migration  of  this  species  from  Iceland  was 
obtained  and  it  may  well  be  that  all  birds  first  passed  through  the 
Hebrides.  It  was  found  that,  with  experience,  these  races  can 
be  separated  in  the  field  as  easily  as  those  of  the  Wheatear  and 
confirmation  of  sub-specific  determination  was  obtained  by 
trapping. 

Diurnal  migration  at  Inishtrahull  was  poor  and  the  only  large 
movement  recorded  was  on  November  3rd  when  some  200  Field- 
fares {Turdiis  pilaris)  appeared  from  the  N.E.  and  flew  over  to 
the  mainland.  It  was  considered  that  the  600  feet  cliffs  only  6 
miles  to  the  south  of  Inishtrahull  were  a stronger  attraction  to 
diurnal  movement  from  the  Scottish  coast,  and  hence  birds  would 
tend  to  make  for  the  cliffs  rather  than  the  island.  Very  small 
numbers  of  migrant  Skylarks  [Alauda  arvensis).  Rock  Pipits 
(Anthus  spinoletta),  Meadow  Pipits  {A.  pratensis),  Pied/White 
Wagtails  [MotaciUa  alba),  Starlings  [Sturnus  vidgaris),  Linnets 
(Carduelis  cannabina),  Twites  (C.  flavirostris),  Chaffinches 
{Fringilla  coelebs),  Lapland  Buntings  and  Snow  Buntings  [Plectro- 
phenax  nivalis)  were  recorded  on  Inishtrahull. 

In  the  Ballygorman-Malin  Head  area  westerly  coastal  passage 
was  light  between  September  5th  and  12th  and  on  the  i8th  and 
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I9lh,  but  was  more  intense  between  September  26th  and  29th. 
Birds  coasting-  west  turned  S.W.  across  the  base  of  the  Malin 
peninsula  and  followed  the  coast.  Some  birds,  however,  were 
continuing-  along-  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Malin  Head  (see 
Map  2).  The  species  involved  were  Skylarks,  Pied/White 
Wag-tails,  Meadow  Pipits,  Linnets,  Twites,  Lapland  Bunting-s  and 
Snow  Bunting-s.  Also  four  non-passerine  species.  No  diurnal 
movement  was  noted  in  this  area  on  November  loth. 

Nocturnal  mig-ration  was  only  recorded  on  Inishtrahull  and  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  orig-inated  from  an  easterly 
direction  and  continued  to  the  west.  From  a study  of  the  meteo- 
rolog-ical  charts  it  seems  likely  that  the  probable  area  of  origin 
of  these  movements  was  the  Scottish  Lowlands ; independent 
support  for  the  probability  that  most  movements  of  Passerines 
into  the  north  of  Ireland  originate  from  this  area  is  to  be  found 
in  an  examination  of  the  ringing  recoveries  relating  to  birds 
ringed  at  the  Isle  of  May  Bird  Observatory,  and  published  in 
issues  of  this  journal. 

The  largest  nocturnal  movement  occurred  on  the  night  of 
October  yth/Sth,  when  birds  were  passing  all  night,  as  well  as 
landing  on  the  island  to  rest.  Skylarks  and  Redwings  were  the 
commonest  species  involved  as  well  as  Fieldfares,  Song  Thrushes 
[Turdus  ericetorum)  and  several  other  species. 

The  only  occasion  when  strong  evidence  of  drift  migration  from 
the  Continent  was  noted  was  between  September  i3th-i6th  when 
a strong  anti-cyclone  over  Western  Europe  produced  birds  which 
had  presumably  originated  on  the  Continent. 


Systematic  list  of  species  involved. 

The  more  interesting  of  the  Passerine  records  are  given  below ; 
unless  otherwise  stated  all  refer  to  Inishtrahull. 

Redstart  [Phoenicurus  phcenicuriis). — One  caught  at  the  light- 
house during  night  of  September  I5th/i6th. 

Blackcap  {Sylvia  atricapillus). — One,  October  22nd  and  24th — a 
late  date. 

Garden  W^\rbler  {Sylvia  horin). — One,  September  i6th  and  22nd; 
two,  September  2*3rd/24th;  and  one,  September  26th/27th. 

Chiffchaff  {Phylloscopus  collybita). — A bird  on  September  iith 
gave  the  normal  “hweet”  note.  Another  on  September  i6th  had 
a very  shrill  “teeep”  or  “teeip”  call,  evidently  the  “lost  chicken’’ 
call  described  as  characteristic  of  Scandinavian  populations.  \ 
third  on  October  6th  showed  marked  “northern’’  characteristics, 
with  brown  upperparts  slightly  tinged  grey,  a very  inconspicuous 
eye-stripe,  and  a drab  yellow  chin  and  throat  shading  into  greyish- 
white  underparts. 
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Crossbill  [Loxia  curvirostra). — One,  September  24th/25th. 

[Red-headed  Bunting  [Emberiza  hruniceps). — An  adult  male  in 
an  extreme  state  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  arrived  at  Inishtrahull 
about  noon  on  September  loth,  and  was  later  caught  and  ringed. 
It  was  released  next  morning  and  had  disappeared  by  midday. 
Identification  was  confirmed  in  the  hand  by  the  emargination  of 
the  3rd  to  5th  primaries,  the  absence  of  white  in  the  tail  and  the  rich 
chestnut  head.  This  is  the  fourth  record  of  the  species  for  Ireland. 

By  agreement  with  the  Editors  square  brackets  are  used,  as  it 
is  possible  that  the  bird  had  escaped  from  captivity  (c/.  antea,  vol. 
xlv,  pp.  227-8;  vol.  xlvi,  75-6;  vol.  xlvi,  421,  etc.).  The  bird  was 
excessively  tame  in  the  field,  and  took  readily  to  captivity,  but 
its  wing-  and  tail-feathers  were  no  more  abraded  than  would  be 
expected  after  a year  of  normal  wear.] 

Ortolan  Bunting  {Emberiza  hortiilana). — One  was  seen  very 
briefly  on  September  13th,  but  could  not  be  located  again.  The 
next  day,  the  14th,  it  was  watched  by  A.  G.  and  I.C.T.N.  for 
some  10  minutes  at  ranges  down  to  20  yards  with  binoculars  and 
telescopes.  Full  plumage  details  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Editors.  Major  Ruttledge  informs  us  that  there  Is  one  previous 
(unpublished)  record  of  this  species  for  Ireland. 

Lapland  Bunting  {Calcarius  lapponicus). — The  large  numbers  of 
this  species  seen  formed  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  autumn  migration  in  the  area,  and  whilst  we  do  not  wish  to 
encroach  upon  the  ground  of  an  intended  analysis  of  the  large 
influx  of  this  species  into  the  British  Isles  during  the  autumn  of 
1953  {antea,  p.  95),  we  feel  that  more  detail  is  called  for  than  a 
mere  statement  of  numbers,  particularly  as  there  are  only  seven 
previous  records  for  Ireland. 

The  observations  may  be  summarized  as  showing  a series  of 
arrivals  during  September  at  Inishtrahull,  followed  by  a heavy 
westward  coasting  passage  on  the  mainland,  observed  only  during 
a three  .days  visit  in  late  September  and  therefore  of  unknown 
duration  and  total  strength. 

On  Inishtrahull  birds  were  seen  almost  daily  from  September 
4th  to  27th  with  two  birds  on  October  3rd  and  three  birds  on 
October  5th,  flying  north.  The  numbers  fluctuated  considerably, 
with  individual  birds  apparently  remaining-  only  a few  days.  The 
largest  numbers  seen  were  on  September  9th  (at  least  26),  i6th 
(c.  20)  and  20th  (10).  It  was  estimated  that  over  60  different  birds 
were  involved. 

On  the  mainland  an  accurate  assessment  of  numbers  was 
impossible  due  to  the  terrain  and  the  fact  that  birds  were 
scattered  everywhere.  Odd  birds  were  seen  on  most  days  from 
September  3rd  onwards  and  a flock  of  30  was  located  on  September 
iSth.  Between  September  27th  and  29th  many  more  birds  were 
recorded  on  the  moors  and  migrating  along  the  coast.  This 
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movement  originated  to  the  east  of  Ballygorman  and  continued 
S.W.  with  small  numbers  passing  west  up  to  two  miles  inland. 
More  attention  was  paid  to  the  movements  of  these  birds  than  to 
the  total  numbers,  but  several  hundreds  appear  to  have  been 
involved.  The  largest  passage  was  on  September  28th  when  a 
count  between  1250  hours  and  1320  hours  G.M.T.  re\*ealed  at 
least  61  birds.  On  November  loth  a careful  search  of  the  area 
failed  to  reveal  any  birds. 

In  addition  I.C.T.N.  observed  7 birds  near  McGilligan’s  Point, 
Co.  Londonderry  on  September  30th. 

Whilst  it  will  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  more  fully  elsewhere  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  birds  were  first  recorded  at  the  Fair  Isle 
and  Lundy  Bird  Observatories  on  September  3rd.  The  first  peak 
at  Inishtrahull  on  September  gth  coincided  with  that  at  Fair  Isle 
while  Lundy’s  records  reached  a peak  on  the  following  day. 
Likewise  the  second  peak  at  Inishtrahull  and  Fair  Isle  on 
September  i6th,  but  in  this  case  Lundy’s  peak  was  the  previous 
day  (P.  Davis  and  K.  Williamson  in  litt.  ; also  antea,  p.  95). 

Individual  birds  were  extremely  tame  allowing  approach  to 
within  10  feet  and  when  disturbed  would  often  only  fly  a short 
distance.  Our  experiences  on  the  east  coast  of  the  British  Isles 
and  south  Scandinavia,  with  birds  presumably  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  have  been  very  different. 

The  paucity  of  previous  records  in  this  area  makes  it  necessary 
to  add  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  numbers  recorded 
were  exceptional  or  even  unusual.  The  Principal  Keeper  at 
Inishtrahull,  after  seeing  and  hearing  the  birds,  told  us  they 
occurred  annually,  and  the  experiences  of  Eagle  Clarke  (1912)  at 
St.  Kilda  and  the  Flannan  Isles,  together  with  Williamson’s 
(1953)  interpretation  of  Lapland  Bunting  arrivals  at  Fair  Isle  as 
representing  direct  migration  from  Greenland  give  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  species  is  an  annual  visitor,  probably  in  some 
numbers,  to  this  part  of  Ireland. 

Other  species. 

.Altogether  about  100  species  were  identified  in  the  area  under 
discussion  and  in  this  section  we  propose  to  mention  some  of  the 
more  interesting  birds  recorded. 

Great  Northern  Diver  (Colymhus  immer). — A total  of  14  birds 
seen  between  September  24th  and  October  29th. 

Leach's  Petrel  [Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa). — One  seen  in  Inish- 
trahull Sound  on  September  12th,  and  one  caught  at  the  lighthouse 
the  same  evening. 

Storm  Petrel  {Hydrohates  pelagicus). — Up  to  three  on  several 
occasions  in  September  in  the  Sound  and  off  Malin  Head.  Single 
birds  caught  at  the  lighthouse  on  the  nights  of  October  7th /8th 
and  November  8th/9th. 
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Anatidae. — Ducks  were  remarkably  scarce  in  the  area  on  passage. 
Apart  from  the  resident  Eiders  [Somateria  mollissima)  the  only 
species  seen  on  the  island  were  Mallard  (Anas  platyrhyncha),  once; 
Teal  (A.  crecca),  three  times;  Wigeon  (A.  penelope),  three  times; 
and  Red-breasted  Merganser  [Mergus  serrator),  four  times. 
Observations  on  the  mainland  added  only  the  Common  Scoter 
[Melanitta  nigra),  recorded  twice.  Up  to  36  Eiders  were  con- 
stantly present  around  the  island,  and  it  was  established  that 
several  pairs  had  bred.  Birds  were  also  seen  from  the  mainland 
and  local  fishermen  described  them  as  breeding  regularly  on  the 
Garvan  Isles.  These  sites  are  not  recorded  in  the  Handbook. 

Barnacle  Goose  [Branta  leucopsis)  migration  occurred  in  the 
periods  October  i3th-i6th  and  October  25th-November  4th,  with 
a maximum  of  58  on  October  14th.  Many  of  these  were  flying  W. 
or  S.W.,  and  at  least  100  birds  were  present  on  the  Garvan  Isles 
on  November  loth.  Small  numbers  of  Brent  Geese  (B.  bernicla) 
were  seen  occasionally  between  September  4th  (an  early  date)  and 
October  12th;  most  of  these  were  clearly  of  the  Pale-breasted 
form  {B.  b.  hrota).  A party  of  40  grey  geese,  probably  White- 
fronted  Geese  [Anser  albifrons)  passed  S.  on  November  8th. 

Whooper  Swans  [Cygnus  cygniis)  were  seen  flying  S.  or  S.W. 
on  October  7th  (3),  25th  (8)  and  30th  (4). 

Buzzard  {Buteo  buteo). — Single  birds  at  Inishtrahull  on  October 
4th  and  15th.  The  bird  of  the  15th  was  seen  to  fly  in  from  the 
N.E.,  and  both  flew  off  S.  towards  the  mainland. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  [Larus  fuscus). — A bird  considered  to 
be  of  the  Scandinavian  race  (L.  f.  fusctis  not  intermedius)  was 
present  at  Inishtrahull  on  September  I3th-i4th. 

Turtle  Dove  {Streptopelia  turtur). — One  at  Inishtrahull, 
September  7th. 
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Summary. 

1.  A brief  description  is  given  of  an  expedition  to  observe 
migrants  in  the  Malin  Head-Inishtrahull  area  of  North  Donegal 
from  September  3rd  to  November  loth,  1953. 

2.  Observations  on  marine  species  suggest  that  there  was  little 
passage  of  sea  birds,  other  than  Procellariiformes,  west  along  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland  in  the  period  of  observation.  Some  numbers 
of  Fulmars,  Sooty  and  other  shearwaters,  however,  were  seen 
passing  west  on  some  days  in  September ; it  is  suggested  that  the 
shearwater  movement  represents  redirected  flight  of  birds  drifted 
inshore  rather  than  deliberate  coastwise  migration.  The  question 
of  range  and  identification  of  shearwaters  is  also  discussed. 

3.  Passerine  migration  is  briefly  summarized  and  evidence  given 
of  direct  migration  from  the  Greenland-Iceland  sector  as  well  as 
redirected  passage  of  Icelandic  birds  occurring  with  normal 
migrants  from  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  The  Lapland  Bunting 
migration  is  also  described  and  grounds  for  the  probability  that  the 
species  is  of  annual  occurrence  in  N.W.  Ireland  put  forward. 

4.  A short  list  of  other  interesting  species  is  given. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  AN  ARTIFICIAL  NESTLING. 

BY 

Monica  M.  Betts. 

[Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford.) 

(Plates  41-43). 

In  June,  1951,  attempts  were  made  to  construct  an  artificial 
nestling"  which  could  be  used  to  obtain  samples  of  food  broug"ht  to 
the  young"  of  birds  which  nest  in  boxes.  Previous  experiments 
have  been  made  by  the  Russians,  and  an  account  of  a hand- 
operated  artificial  nestling  is  given  by  Promptow  and  Lukina 
(1938),  while  Smith  (1945)  gives  an  illustration  of  an  electrically- 
operated  artificial  nestling. 

The  present  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a pair  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  [Muscicapa  hypoleuca)  which  had  nested  in  a specially 
constructed  nest-box  attached  to  a hide  in  oak  woodland  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  box  was  illuminated  by  a window  in  the 
roof,  and  a large  window  in  the  back  enabled  an  observer,  con- 
cealed within  the  darkened  hide,  to  watch  the  food  brought  to  the 
young.  Part  of  the  back  of  the  box  below  the  window  was 
removed  to  give  access  to  the  nest,  and  the  gap  was  covered  with 
a black  curtain  so  that  the  hands  of  the  observer  operating  the 
artificial  nestling  were  hidden  from  the  adult  bird.  This  curtain 
also  prevented  the  young  from  falling  through  the  aperture. 

Facilities  for  making  the  artificial  nestling  were  restricted.  The 
first  apparatus  consisted  of  a black  rubber  pipette-bulb  cut  away 
at  the  mouth  to  form  a beak,  and  lined  with  yellow  balloon-rubber 
smeared  with  red  paint  to  imitate  the  gape  of  a nestling  Pied 
Flycatcher.  Into  the  base  of  the  bulb  was  inserted  a piece  of  thin, 
red  rubber-tubing  to  form  an  oesophagus,  and  the  whole  was 
mounted  on  the  tips  of  a pair  of  blackened  forceps  in  such  a way 
that  closing  the  forceps  closed  the  beak  and  constricted  the  throat. 

This  model  was  first  used  when  the  brood  of  four  young  were 
ten  days  old  and  it  proved  unsuccessful.  A second  pair  of  forceps 
was  then  strapped  to  the  first  pair  to  increase  the  operational 
length,  so  that  the  artificial  gape  could  be  pushed  through  the 
nest  and  moved  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  young  as  they 
stretched  towards  the  adult  bringing  food.  Both  adults  offered 
food  to  the  artificial  gape,  but  withdrew  their  beaks  before  the 
food  was  grasped.  Careful  observation  showed  that  the  food  was 
not  held  by  contraction  of  the  young  bird’s  throat,  as  at  first 
thought,  but  was  in  fact  grasped  between  the  tongue  and  upper 
mandible  and  then  swallowed. 

After  more  experiments  a successful  model  was  made  (see  plate 
41).  One  tip  of  the  forceps,  covered  with  yellow  rubber,  was 
passed  through  the  throat  of  the  model  gape  to  form  a tongue, 
while  the  other  tip  was  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  part  forming 
the  upper  mandible,  so  that  on  closing  the  forceps  the  food  was 
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firmly  grasped.  A pair  of  scissor-type  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand 
enabled  the  bulky  apparatus  to  be  closed  rapidly,  leaving-  the  rig^ht 
hand  free  to  move  the  g-ape  in  imitation  of  the  beg-g-ing  move- 
ments of  a live  nestling". 

Ihis  artificial  gape  was  first  used  when  the  young  were  twelve 
days  old,  and  while  the  parents  sometimes  fed  it,  they  often  gave 
food  instead  to  their  own  young.  Attempts  to  reduce  this 
“competition”  by  temporarily  removing  one  or  more  of  the  young 
were  not  successful  because  the  remaining  young  were  disturbed, 
begged  less  well  and  so  reduced  the  visiting  rate  of  the  feeding 
adults. 

However,  a total  of  ten  whole  meals  and  eight  parts  of  meals 
was  obtained  from  the  male  bird,  and  three  whole  meals  and  five 
parts  of  meals  from  the  female.  The  lower  rate  of  success  with 
the  female  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  earlier  made 
many  attempts  to  feed  the  unsuccessful  models,  and  in  later 
experiments  was  less  willing  to  offer  food  to  models.  Plate  42 
shows  the  male  bird  feeding  the  artificial  nestling,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  meal  included  the  rare  Rhagionid  fly 
Xylophagus  ater  Meig..  Plate  43,  a much  better  photograph, 
shows  the  male  Pied  Flycatcher  in  the  box  with  the  artificial 
nestling,  having  just  fed  one  of  the  young. 

Of  the  42  food  items  collected  by  the  artificial  nestling,  adult 
insects  [Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  CoJeoptera  and  Diptera)  formed 
52%,  caterpillars  29%  and  spiders  and  millipedes  17%.  These 
items  were  collected  in  the  last  four  days  of  the  nestling  period 
and  may  be  compared  with  data  based  on  observed  food  items 
brought  to  the  young  during  the  whole  period.  Of  569  observed 
items  adult  insects  formed  28%,  caterpillars  37%,  spiders  and 
millipedes  29%  and  unidentified  foods  6%.  As  shown  in  Table  i, 
the  proportions  of  caterpillars  and  spiders  in  the  diet  were  higher 
in  the  first  half  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  nestling  period,  while 
the  proportion  of  adult  insects  in  the  diet  increased  later  in  the 
period. 

Table  I.  Percentage  composition  of  the  diet  of  a brood  of  Pied 

Flycatchers. 


Total  of  observed 
food  items 

17th 

1 8 th 

20th 

June 

23rd 

24th 

25th 

27th 

30th 

J 

1st 

uly 

2nd 

85 

38 

10 

33 

42 

20 

86 

13 

80 

162 

Caterpillars 

47 

58 

20 

31 

50 

40 

62 

23 

24 

20 

Adult  insects 

I 

— 

30 

36 

17 

5 

19 

46 

48 

46 

Spiders  and  milli- 

pedes 

34 

38 

50 

33 

33 

55 

16 

23 

28 

25 

Indeterminate 

18 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8 

9 

Artificial 
nestling  in  use. 
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This  experiment  showed  that  a completely  artificial  g'ape  could  be 
used  to  collect  samples  of  food  brought  by  parent  birds  for  their 
young  and  there  was  no  need,  as  with  the  Russian  method,  to 
mount  the  heads  of  nestling  birds.  However,  it  is  important  that 
the  artificial  nestling  should  simulate  not  only  the  food-begging 
but  also  the  food-grasping  behaviour  of  the  young  of  the  species. 
A similar  gape  mounted  on  long  scissor-type  forceps  has  since 
been  used  successfully  to  collect  samples  of  food  brought  to  a 
brood  of  young  Coal  Tits  {Partis  ater). 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  P.  H.  T.  Hartley  who  suggested 
the  prototype,  and  John  Markham  for  his  magnificent  photographs 
taken  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
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Summary. 

1.  An  artificial  nestling  was  used  to  collect  samples  of  food 
brought  by  the  adults  to  a brood  of  Pied  Flycatchers.  42  items 
were  collected  of  which  adult  Insects  formed  52%,  caterpillars  29% 
and  spiders  and  millipedes  17%.  Of  569  observed  food  items, 
adult  insects  formed  28%,  caterpillars  37%  and  spiders  and  milli- 
pedes 29%. 

2.  Experiments  showed  that  an  artificial  nestling  must  simulate 
the  food-begging  and  grasping  behaviour  of  the  young  of  the 
species. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LVIII.  LAPLAND  BUNTING. 

Photographed  by  M.  D.  England,  H.  N.  Southern 
AND  P.  O.  SWANBERG. 

(Plates  37-40). 

The  Lapland  Bunting"  [Calcarius  lapponicus)  breeds  in  the 
Norwegian  highlands,  in  N.  Sweden,  Finland  and  N.  Russia, 
through  the  Arctic  regions  of  Siberia  and  America  to  Greenland. 
Out  of  the  breeding-season  the  species  presents  something  of  a 
problem,  for  its  migrations  are  not  well  understood  and  little  is 
known  about  its  wintering  areas,  particularly  in  Europe.  To 
Britain  it  is  a rare  spring  and  regular  autumn  passage-migrant 
in  small  numbers,  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west,  and  in  the  south- 
east. In  some  years  the  numbers  recorded  are  much  larger,  but 
this  is  usually  a question  of  bigger  flocks  in  one  or  two  areas. 
This  was  the  case  in  1882-83,  quoted  as  the  Lapland  Bunting 
year,  and  it  is  also  what  appears  to  have  happened  last  autumn 
(1953)  when  unprecedented  numbers  were  recorded  at  Fair  Isle 
and  Lundy  (see  antea,  p.  95)  at  the  same  time  as  large  numbers 
in  Co.  Donegal  (see  page  225),  although  birds  were  seen  for  weeks 
afterwards  in  other  scattered  places  where  they  are  not  normally 
recorded.  In  Britain,  although  Lapland  Buntings  are  not  infre- 
quently seen  up  to  mid-November,  there  are  only  occasional  records 
of  birds  passing  the  whole  winter  and,  for  example,  even  the 
unusual  flock  in  Norfolk  during  the  last  three  months  of  1950  had 
disappeared  by  mid-January  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  286-287).  Where 
do  these  birds  go,  and  from  where  do  they  come?  The  first  is  a 
little  difficult  to  answer,  for  although  it  is  thought  that  some  must 
winter  each  year  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the 
number  of  records  barely  supports  this.  The  species  is,  of  course, 
one  that  is  easily  over-looked  out  of  breeding-plumage,  but  not 
so  much  that  one  would  expect  the  winter  records  to  be  so  few 
and  far  between.  The  question  of  their  origin  has  received  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  recently  and  K.  Williamson  and  P. 
Davis  have  between  them  given  convincing  arguments  to  suggest 
that  a good  proportion  of  the  autumn  immigrants  come  from 
Greenland  (see  Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  65,  pp.  77-7^',  Brit.  Birds,  vol. 
xlvii,  pp.  21-23;  and  Fair  Isle  Bird  Ohs.  Bull.,  vol.  2,  pp.  S^-Sa)- 
It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  British  birds  have  come 
from  the  fjelds  of  Norway,  but  if  this  were  so  one  might  expect 
the  Lapland  Bunting  to  be  a common  migrant  in  southern 
Scandinavia.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  vast  north  European 
population  appears  in  the  main  to  migrate  south-east  to  winter  in 
south-central  Asia.  The  Greenland  birds  (see  Finn  Salomonsen, 
Gronlands  Fugle,  vol.  3,  pp.  523'533)  thought  to  winter 

largely  in  North  America,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  in 
some  autumns  at  least,  numbers  are  drifted  south-east  to  Europe. 


Britisli  Binis,  \’ol.  xlvii,  PI.  37 


L.vpland  Bun'ting  (Calcarius  lapponiciis). 

WITH  IN.SECT  FOOD  FOR  THE  VOUNC;. 

(Photographcil  hy  II.  X.  .SorTiiKRN). 

TIif  malc’.s  spring  plumage  is  one  of  striking  contrasts,  with  the  hl.ack  of  licad 
and  tliroat  (tliis  colour  e.xtending  to  streaking  on  the  flanks)  ami  the  broad  zig- 
zag of  hull  and  then  white  running  from  above  the  eve  ilown  the  side  of  the 
neck.  In  the  tundra  ;iml  the  pe;it-hogs  where  they  breed  and  are  one  of  the 
most  abundant  species,  birds  perched  like  this  one  on  a rock  or  hummock  are 

a common  sight. 

(see  ptige  232). 
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L.\i’l,.\Nl)  BrNTiNC.  {(’alrariiis  lapf>nuiiu>). 
h'i:.\i.\M:s  .\r  ■iiir.ii^  Ni-;srs. 

{Plioloj^rdplicd  by  P.  ().  ,Sw.\N'MI-.K( 

rht'  h'lnali's  l.-ick  Ihr  mail's’  I'mcrx',  lull,  p.-irticul.irh'  in  wnrn  lirci'dinj.;  pluma^r, 
(lii'v  show  somclhiiif^  of  Ihc  palirrn  (si'c  upper)  with  a hmwner  /it;-/af^  and  ;i 
less  conspicuous  patch  of  chestnut  hehinii  it  {if.  plate  30).  In  adilition,  the 
leinale  has  a whitish  throat  and,  well  seen  here,  a hf^ht  sti'eak  on  the  crown 
which  is  ;i  iiseliil  (iislinelion  I I'oin  ihc  I'ein.ile  Ixei'il  Itiinlimi  ib.iiihrnni 


Brilish  Birds,  \''ol.  xlvii,  ]’l.  39. 


Lapland  Bunting  {Calcarius  lapponicus). 

Male  at  the  nest. 

{Photographed  by  P.  O.  .Swanbero). 

This  is  the  same  nest  as  that  shown  on  plate  38  (lower).  All  characters  of 
the  breeding  male  can  again  be  .seen  (cf.  ])late  37),  including  an  indication  of 
tlie  large  area  of  cliestnut  on  the  nape  and  an  impression  of  the  darl<-tip|)ed, 
yellow  bill.  The  up])er-parts  are  strealced  dark  brown  and  the  under-parts 

are  whitish. 


HritiNli  Birds,  \'o|.  xlvii,  I’l.  40 
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British  Birds,  \’ol.  xlvii,  PI.  42. 


Mai.k  Pied  Fi.vcatciier  {Mtiscicapa  hypoJcuca)  feedinc  aktificiai.  nesteinc., 
{Photographed  by  John  Makeiiam). 

This  pliotograph,  though  rather  unsatisl'actory,  is  indudeil  as  it  was  tlie  onlv 
one  obtained  of  an  atlult  actually  feeding  the  artificial  gape.  The  meal  being 
passed  here  was  collected  whole  in  the  rubber  tubing  forming  the  oesojihagus 
of  the  apparatus.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  male  was  unusually  marked 
with  two  white  patches  on  the  crown. 


Brilisil  Birds,  V'ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  4;j. 


Male  I’iiod  P'i.vcatci ikk  (Miixcicapa  liypolciira)  in  nest-hox  with  aktiiicial 

NESTI.INC;  IN  rOSITKj.N. 

(I’liolu^raplu'd  by  John  Markham). 

This  gives  ;i  good  idi'ii  ol  the  box  and  ihe  wax'  in  \vliicli  the  apparatus  was  used, 
rile  box  is  illuminated  bx'  a xvindoxv  in  its  roof,  so  that  the  oliserver  is  afforded 
a clear  viexx'  through  the  large  xx  indoxx'  in  its  liack  (betxveen  it  and  tlie  xiarkened 
hitle  from  xvhich  this  photograph  xx'as  taken).  .Scissor-forceps  enable  the 
gape  to  be  closed  rapidix',  and  thev  and  the  observer’s  li;inds  are  concetdeil  by 

the  curtain  beloxv  the  xx  indoxv. 

(see  p;ige  230). 


I 

British  Birds,  \'oI.  xlvii,  PI.  .^4-  I 
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Plates  37  and  39  give  between  them  a good  indication  of  the 
bold  spring  plumage  of  the  male  Lapland  Bunting,  while  plates 
38  and  40  illustrate  the  patterning  of  the  female — like  a very  drab 
edition  of  the  male  and  with  a whitish  throat.  When,  however, 
these  birds  appear  in  Britain  they  are  in  a very  indistinguished 
dress  of  streaked  brown  with  two  thin,  pale  wing-bars  and 
chestnut  on  the  coverts,  with  perhaps  a hint  of  the  black  on  the 
breast  and  with  some  retention  of  the  rusty  patch  on  the  nape 
(c/.  plate  39),  though  the  females  and  young  hardly  show  this. 
Confusion  with  the  female  Reed  Bunting  [Emberiza  schceniclus) 
is  very  possible,  but  the  Lapland  is  stockier  with  a shorter  tail, 
has  a browner  moustachial  stripe  and  a pale  line  across  the  crown 
(plate  38).  In  addition,  its  characteristic  mode  of  travel  on  the 
ground  is  a quick  run.  The  autumn  flocks  feed  in  stubble  and 
rough  grass — where  they  are  often  extremely  inconspicuous — with 
Sk)darks  [Alanda  arvensis),  finches  and  buntings,  for  the  most 
part  near  the  coast,  perhaps  even  picking  over  the  rotting  sea- 
weed on  the  shore.  These  parties  are  often  wary  and  difficult  to 
approach,  which  helps  to  make  them  even  more  easily  overlooked, 
but  their  musical  flight  notes,  including  a clear,  descending  whistle 
are  a help  in  locating  them. 

In  parts  of  their  breeding-range  Lapland  Buntings  are  locally 
distributed  in  that  they  may  be  abundant  in  one  comparatively 
small  area  yet  completely  absent  from  another.  They  breed  any- 
where from  the  damp  of  the  peat-bogs  to  the  dry  parts  of  the 
tundra,  but  chiefly  on  the  lower  slopes.  They  arrive  on  the 
breeding-grounds  in  late  May  and  the  first  eggs  are  laid  early 
in  June.  The  normally  deep-cupped  nest  of  moss  and  grass  is 
usually  sited  in  a hollow  in  the  ground  often  under  some  overhang 
of  vegetation  (plates  39  and  40)  and  is  frequently  (though  by  no 
means  invariably,  as  has  often  been  stated)  well-lined  with  feathers 
of  Ptarmigan  [Lagopus  mutus)  or  Willow  Grouse  (L.  lagopus), 
etc.  V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards  [Auk,  vol.  69,  pp.  385-387)  in  Baffin 
Island  t-hought  it  possible  that  these  birds  used  the  same  nest  in 
successive  years  as  the  Wheatears  (Oenanthe  oenanthe)  and  the 
Redpolls  {Cardiielis  flammea)  there  do,  the  advantage  presumably 
lying  in  the  time  saved  in  what  is,  in  the  far  north,  essentially  a 
short  period  for  reproduction.  The  clutch  is  most  frequently  5 
or  6,  but  in  cold  seasons  as  few  as  3 may  be  laid.  Wynne-Edwards 
(loc.  cit.)  found  that  clutches  in  the  first  half  of  June  averaged 
larger  than  those  laid  in  the  second.  Incubation  begins  with  the 
first  egg,  as  is  probably  usual  with  Arctic-nesting  Passerines — 
because  of  the  cold.  Hatching  may  therefore  spread  over  3 or  4 
days  and  chicks  of  varying  ages  be  in  the  nest.  Wynne-Edwards 
found  that  the  young  deserted  the  nest  on  about  the  9th  day,  with 
the  wings  still  in  pin-feathers,  several  days  before  they  could  fly. 
Other  observers  who  had  noticed  this  before  assumed  that  they 
had  left  prematurely,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  quite  normal ; it 
may  be  of  advantage  in  spreading  the  brood  against  attack  from 
predators.  I.J.F.-L. 
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THE  FAIR  ISLE  APPARATUS  FOR  COLLECTING 
BIRD  ECTO-PARASITES. 

BY 

Kenneth  Williamson. 

{Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory .) 

(Plate  44). 

It  is  obvious  that  a bird  observatory  or  private  ring'ing'  station, 
which  handles  and  examines  large  numbers  of  live  birds  of  different 
species  and  ecology,  has  unique  opportunities  for  conducting  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  studies  on  bird  ecto-parasites.  In 
order  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities  a highly  efficient 
collecting  technique  is  essential. 

Trials  were  carried  out  at  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  with  a 
simple  arrangement  consisting  of  a wide-mouthed  glass  jar  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body  and  wings  of  a small  bird.  Filter  paper 
or  a piece  of  white  blotting-paper  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
jar,  and  a swab  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  chloroform  introduced. 
A square  of  oiled  silk  with  a small  hole  cut  in  the  middle  was 
slipped  over  the  bird’s  head  and  its  edges  pressed  down  over  the 
rim  of  the  jar,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  fumes  and  keeping  the 
bird’s  head  clear.  It  was  found  that  the  bird  was  best  supported 
when  gripped  lightly  round  the  neck  with  the  first  and  second 
fingers : it  was  encouraged  to  flutter,  so  that  the  anaesthetised 
parasites  were  shaken  from  the  feathers.  This  inexpensive  arrange- 
ment proved  very  satisfactory  for  collecting  fleas  and  hippoboscid 
flies,  and  its  efficiency  in  this  respect  was  probably  loo  per  cent: 
but  it  was  rather  wasteful  of  chloroform,  and  not  a very  practical 
way  of  collecting  the  more  minute  organisms. 

Following  discussion  of  these  trials,  an  improved  “Fair  Isle 
Apparatus’’  was  designed  and  made  for  the  Observatory  in  1953 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Timperley  of  Sbeffield.  .'\  photograph  of  this  equip- 
ment is  reproduced  on  plate  44.  In  place  of  the  jar  there  is  a 
strong  plastic  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  its  base  resting  on  a 
white  porcelain  tile  on  the  laboratory  bench.  Attached  to  the 
cylinder  by  spring  clips  on  opposite  sides  are  narrow  glass  bottles 
in  which  the  chloroform  is  contained.  Air  is  supplied  by  com- 
pressing a rubber  bulb  which  is  connected  to  the  bottles  by  short 
lengths  of  rubber  tubing  terminating  in  glass  inlet  tubes  (A,  A on 
plate  44)  whose  ends  are  of  sintered  glass  and  reach  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  resulting  vapour  is  forced  into  the 
cylinder  via  the  small  outlet  tubes  (B,  B on  plate  44).  As  formerly, 
a cape  of  oiled  silk  is  used  to  close  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and 
protect  the  bird’s  head.  Treatment  should  last  for  a minute  or  so, 
but  it  may  have  to  be  prolonged  slightly  if  the  bird  cannot  be 
induced  to  flutter. 

After  the  operation  the  cylinder  is  lifted  clear  of  the  glazed  white 
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tile  and  the  surface  examined  with  a hand-lens  for  parasites,  which 
are  collected  into  tubes  of  industrial  spirit.  We  find  an  “Ultra 
Lens”,  which  incorporates  a 2-volt  flashlamp,  most  adequate  for 
this.  Afterwards  the  tile  is  cleaned  and  the  cylinder  replaced  in 
readiness  for  the  next  bird. 

We  have  two  models  of  the  “Fair  Isle  Apparatus”  in  use,  one 
with  a cylinder  measuring  20  x locm.  for  Passerines  up  to  the 
size  of  a Blackbird  {Turdits  merula),  and  the  other  with  dimensions 
24  X 15cm.  suitable  for  examining  Merlins  [Falco  columbariiis) 
and  Sparrow  Hawks  {Accipiter  nis^ls).  A longer  examination  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  these  bigger  birds  since  there  is  a consider- 
ably greater  volume  of  air  to  be  replaced  by  chloroform  fumes. 
Messrs.  J.  Preston,  Laboratory  Furnishers,  208  West  Street, 
Sheffield  i,  can  supply  this  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  the  smaller 
model  works  out  at  about  ^^4. 

Advantages  of  the  new  apparatus  over  the  old  are  that  it  is  much 
more  economical  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  the  side-bottles  having 
ground  glass  stoppers  held  tight  by  springs  so  that  waste  evapo- 
ration is  reduced  to  a minimum ; the  bottles  are  always  charged 
and  the  apparatus  ready  for  immediate  use ; a strong  and  even 
concentration  of  vapour  can  be  obtained  ; and  the  collection  of  the 
parasites  is  greatly  facilitated  and  minute  forms  can  be  recovered 
without  difficulty. 

I might  add  a final  note  on  the  laboratory  procedure  at  Fair  Isle, 
since  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  any  quantitative  study  of 
flea  or  flat-fly  infestation  is  undertaken.  Immediately  it  is  removed 
from  the  catching-box  of  the  trap  the  bird  is  put  into  a linen  bag 
and  carried  to  the  laboratory.  It  is  first  weighed  on  the  beam- 
balance,  the  bag  being  “rolled  up”  with  the  bird  still  inside,  to 
prevent  it  from  struggling.  The  bird  is  then  taken  from  the  bag 
and  searched  for  parasites;  measuring  and  ringing  etc.  must 
follov/,  not  precede,  this  operation,  otherwise  parasites  may 
escape.  .After  the  tare  is  taken  the  bag  should  be  placed  in  the 
chloroform  vapour  for  half-a-minute,  and  then  searched  carefully 
for  any  parasites  which  may  have  been  displaced  from  the  bird 
during  carrying  or  weighing. 

I am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Timperley  for  his  interest  in  this  phase 
of  our  work  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  produce  the 
apparatus  described  above. 
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PROTOCALLIPHORA  IN  BIRDS’  NESTS. 

BY 

D.  F.  Owen. 

{Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford.) 

Introduction. 

Dipterous  flies  of  the  g"enus  Protocalliphora  belong  to  the  Calli- 
phorldae,  a family  in  which  most  species  are  carrion-feeders.  In 
this  genus  the  larvae  are  ecto-parasites  of  nestling  birds.  The 
adult  flies  lay  eggs  in  birds’  nests  and  when  the  larvae  hatch  they 
periodically  attach  themselves,  by  means  of  a suction  pad  on  the 
first  segment,  to  some  part  of  a nestling  and  suck  its  blood.  When 
fully  grown  the  larvae  pupate  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and  the 
flies  emerge  in  about  10  days.  At  least  some  species  of  Protocalli- 
phora  are  double-brooded. 

In  the  British  Isles  only  one  species,  P.  asiirea,  occurs. 
It  is  widespread,  but  there  are  few  accounts  of  its  occurrence, 
probably  as  few  observers  critically  examine  nests  once  the  young 
have  flown. 

The  density  of  Protocalliphora  may  vary  considerably,  for 
instance  in  1952  I examined  41  nests  of  tits  at  Wytham  near 
Oxford  and  found  larvae  and/or  pupae  in  twenty  nests,  in  numbers 
ranging  from  2 to  70  per  nest.  In  1953  only  one  nest  out  of  35 
contained  pupae.  In  1952  one  brood  of  Great  Tits  {Paras  major) 
died  at  the  age  of  twelve  days  and  the  nest  was  found  to  contain 
70  Protocalliphora  pupae.  However,  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  fly  was  the  cause  of  death.  Apart  from  this  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  birds  had  suft'ered,  the  weights  just  before 
fledging  were  as  high  as  those  of  birds  whose  nests  were  not 
infested. 

In  1953  at  Wytham  three  Magpies  {Pica  pica)  hatched  from  a 
clutch  of  seven  eggs  on  May  20th : the  remaining  eggs  were 

infertile.  It  was  noted  that  the  nestlings  were  not  growing  as 
rapidly  as  those  in  other  nests  in  the  vicinity  which  had  hatched  at 
the  same  time.  On  June  4th  the  smallest  of  the  three  young  was 
found  dead  in  the  nest.  The  second  bird  died  on  June  7th  and  an 
examination  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  of  the  remaining  bird 
revealed  six  Protocalliphora  larvae  firmly  attached  to  the  skin  and 
apparently  sucking  blood.  There  were  clots  of  blood  present  and 
the  skin  appeared  hard  and  dry.  The  larvae  were  removed,  but 
when  the  nest  was  visited  about  an  hour  later  more  were  attached 
to  the  stomach.  On  June  9th  this  bird  was  found  dead  beneath  the 
nest.  The  nest  was  then  examined  and  in  the  lining  of  the  base 
were  about  250  Protocalliphora  larvae. 

Both  parent  birds  were  seen  alive  after  the  death  of  the  nestlings, 
which  were  fed  as  frccjuently  as  at  other  nests  and  on  the  usual 
food.  Other  broods  of  Magpies  in  the  area  were  successful,  indi- 
cating that  food  was  not  specially  short. 
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The  death  of  this  brood  prompted  me  to  search  through  the 
literature  for  further  records.  The  results  are  summarized  in  this 
paper. 

European  records. 

There  are  comparatively  few  records  of  the  occurrence  of  Pro- 
tocaUiphora  in  the  nests  of  British  birds,  and  even  fewer  instances 
of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  a brood.  .4  list  of  British  host 
records  has  been  given  by  Audcent  (1942)  and  by  Rothschild  and 
Clay  (1952).  These  and  others  have  been  listed  in  the  appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Boyd  (1935)  has  recorded  the  larvae  from  nests  of  the  Swallow 
[Hirundo  rustica),  and  suggests  that  the  death  of  one  or  more  of 
the  nestlings  in  a brood  might  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  fly.  However,  availability  of  food  is  also  a possible  factor  in 
such  a case.  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  {in  litt.)  found  that  in  one  year 
(1951)  three  nests  of  the  Dunnock  {Prunella  modidaris)  were 
infested  with  larvae  and  that  the  young  in  two  of  these  nests  died. 
In  both  cases  the  young  were  well  below  the  average  weight  for 
their  age  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Rothschild  and  Clay  (1952) 
record  373  larvae  in  a Magpie’s  nest  where  the  young  survived. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe,  Lohrl  (1949)  found  that  15  out  of  69  nests 
of  the  Collared  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  albicollis)  were  infested 
with  Protocalliphora,  and  that  young  in  9 of  these  nests  died. 
Other  European  records  have  been  given  by  Sperling  (1935), 
Eichler  (1936,  1937)  and  S4guy  (1941,  1946). 

In  Britain  another  fly,  N eottiophilliim  praeustum  (Neottio- 
philidse),  has  similar  habits  to  Protocalliphora,  but  appears  to  be 
much  more  local.  It  has  been  recorded  mainly  from  the  nests  of 
Passerines,  particularly  warblers,  thrushes,  finches  and  crows 
(Rothschild  and  Clay,  1952). 

American  records. 

In  America  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  the  possible 
effects  of  Protocalliphora  on  birds  and  there  are  many  references 
in  the  literature.  The  life  history  of  the  American  species  has 
been  described  by  Coutant  (1915),  but  since  then  the  genus  has 
been  reviewed  by  Shannon  and  Dobroscky  (1924),  and  recently  by 
Hall  (1948),  who  recognises  10  species  and  places  them  in  the 
genus  Apaulina,  thus  separating  them  from  the  European  species, 
which  remain  in  the  genus  Protocalliphora.  However,  all  are 
closely  related  and  apparently  show  no  host  specificity,  and  in  this 
paper  they  will  be  referred  to  as  Protocalliphora,  irrespective  of 
the  species.  Most  of  the  records  come  from  bird-ringers,  and  some 
of  the  literature,  together  with  that  on  other  bird  parasites,  has 
been  summarized  by  Boyd  (1951). 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  what  must  be  Protocalliphora 
is  given  by  Henshaw  (1908)  who  records  dipterous  larvae  from 
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two  broods  of  Bluebirds  (Sialia  siaUs),  which  eventually  died. 
Plath  (1919a,  1919b,  1919c)  made  some  observations  on  the 
numbers  of  ProtocaUiphora.  He  examined  63  nests  of  six  species 
of  Passerines  and  found  that  39  were  infested  with  an  average  of 
47  larvae  or  pupae  in  each  nest.  Some  mortality  of  the  nestlings 
was  recorded  and  he  observed  that  many  pupae  were  parasitized  by 
a chalcid,  Nasofiia  brevicornis . Many  other  records  have  been 
given  by  Johnson  (1925,  1927,  1930,  1931,  1932),  particularly  for 
Tree  Swallows  [Iridoprocne  bicolor)  and  Bluebirds.  He  found 
that  both  birds  and  parasites  were  double-brooded,  and  that  many 
more  second  brood  nests  were  infested  than  those  earlier  in  the 
season.  Heavy  mortality  was  found  among  Bluebirds.  Exceptionally 
heavy  mortality  among  nestling  Mourning  Doves  [Zenaidura 
macroura)  was  found  by  Neff  (1945).  Only  in  18  out  of  100  nests 
did  the  young  reach  an  age  suitable  for  ringing,  and  the  others 
were  said  to  have  died  as  the  result  of  ProtocaUiphora  infestation. 
It  was  found  that  the  nestlings  always  fell  out  of  the  nests  just 
before  dying  and  that  the  number  of  larvae  in  each  nest  varied 
between  20  and  86.  Some  of  the  larvae  were  parasitized  by 
chalcids.  In  a study  of  the  life  history  of  the  Bank  Swallow  (Sand 
Martin)  (Riparia  riparia)  Stoner  (1936)  states  that  during  five 
seasons  he  handled  hundreds  of  nestlings  and  found  that  less  than 
half  a dozen  were  infected  by  ProtocaUiphora.  However,  in  a later 
year  he  found  many  infested  nests  at  the  same  colony,  but  although 
some  birds  seemed  considerably  distressed  by  the  presence  of  the 
larvae,  none  died.  Like  other  observers,  he  found  that  late  nests 
and  second  broods  were  more  heavily  infested  than  the  early  ones. 
This  was  partly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  fly  population  due  to  the 
hatching  of  a new  brood,  and  partly  to  the  smaller  number  of 
nests  available  later  In  the  year.  Lincoln  (1931)  found  Protocal- 
liphora  in  the  nests  of  the  (Barn)  Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica)  as  well 
as  the  Bank  Swallow.  Some  of  the  larvae  were  found  on  the  eye- 
lids and  in  the  throat  and  nostrils  of  the  nestlings.  George  and 
Mitchell  (1948)  found  larvae  in  the  nests  of  the  Hermit  Thrush 
[Hylocichla  guttata),  Chipping  Sparrow  {Spisella  passerina),  Song 
Sparrow  {Melospiza  melodia),  and  (American)  Redstart  [Setophaga 
ruticiUa),  usually  only  three  to  four  larvae  in  each  nest,  except  in 
the  Redstart  where  30  were  found.  The  single  bird  in  this  nest 
eventually  died  and  the  cause  was  thought  to  have  been  the  larvae 
of  ProtocaUiphora.  Also  one  brood  of  Chipping  Sparrows  were 
below  weight.  A more  detailed  account  of  ProtocaUiphora  in  nests 
has  been  given  by  Mason  (1936,  1944).  Larvae  were  found  In  the 
nests  of  several  species  of  Passerines,  especially  Bluebirds  (94  per 
cent  of  all  nests  infected)  and  Tree  Swallows  (82  per  cent  of  all 
nests  infected).  Some  mortality  occurred,  but  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  relate  the  death  of  a brood  to  a large  number  of  larvae 
in  the  nest.  For  instance  in  several  nests  which  held  only  a few 
larvae  the  birds  died,  yet  in  one  Tree  Swallow’s  nest  430  larvae 
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were  found  and  the  young  survived.  In  order  to  save  some  broods, 
the  nests  were  removed  and  the  parasites  destroyed.  Hand  made 
nests  were  then  substituted,  but  after  four  years  it  was  found  that 
Protocalliphora  had  increased  in  the  area.  Very  large  numbers  of 
pupae  were  parasitized  by  a chalcid,  Mormomella  vitripennis*. 
Other  records  of  Protocalliphora  in  the  nests  of  Passerines  have 
been  given  by  Arnold  (1919),  Dobroscky  (1925),  McAtee  (1927, 
1929,  1940),  Storer  {1929),  Chapman  (1935),  Jellison  and  Philip 
(1933),  Thomas  (1936),  Guberlet  and  Hotson  {1940)  and  Pletsch 
(1948).  In  one  nest  of  the  Mountain  Chickadee  [Penthestes 
gambeli)  (Thomas,  loc.  cit.)  100  larvae  and  pupae  were  found,  but 
the  young  survived. 

There  are  a number  of  records  of  Protocalliphora  in  the  nests  of 
birds  of  prey,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  mortality.  In  most  cases 
the  larvae  were  found  in  the  ear  and  nasal  cavities  (Burtch,  1920; 
Shannon  and  Dobroscky,  1924;  Sargent,  1938;  Hill  and  Work, 
1947;  and  Hill,  1948). 


Other  records. 

Chisholm  (1952)  has  reviewed  the  literature  on  the  association 
of  birds  and  insects  in  Australia,  and  has  included  a short  dis- 
cussion on  the  dipterous  parasite  Passeromyia  longicornis , which 
has  similar  habits  to  Protocalliphora.  This  species  also  appears  to 
be  a nest-scavenger,  but  so  far  the  information  is  very  incomplete. 
It  was  first  recorded  by  Gilbert  (1919)  who  found  larvae  in  the  nests 
of  the  Lyre  Bird  [Meniira  superba),  White-cheeked  Honey-eater 
[Meliomis  serica),  White-bearded  Honey-eater  (M.  novae-hollan- 
dice)  and  Tawny-crowned  Honey-eater  [Glyciphila  fulvifrons).  The 
eggs  were  apparently  laid  on  the  nestlings  and  the  larvae  took  six 
days  to  mature.  No  mortality  was  recorded,  but  some  of  the 
young  were  in  a bad  condition.  Hindwood  (1930)  recorded  the 
same  species  from  the  nest  of  a Goldfinch  [Cardiielis  carduelis) 
and  a Brush  Wattle  Bird  [Anthochccra  chrysoptera).  In  the  latter 
51  larvae  and  pupae  were  found  in  one  nest  which  contained  a 
single  nestling.  The  larvae  were  of  several  different  sizes  which 
suggests  that  more  than  one  fly  had  laid  in  the  nest.  There  are 
other  Australian  records  of  fly  larvae  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
but  the  species  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Taylor  (1949)  found  another  related  species  in  the  nests  of  4 
species  of  passerines  in  South  Africa.  One  brood  of  Cape  Robins 
{Cossypha  caffra)  died.  Other  African  records  have  been  given  by 
S4guy  (1946). 

The  effect  of  Protocalliphora  on  birds. 

In  some  of  the  references  to  Protocalliphora  in  birds’  nests  the 
death  of  one  or  more  of  the  nestlings  has  been  recorded,  in  others 
the  nestlings  have  been  found  to  be  underweight  or  in  a bad 

* This  chalcid  has  been  found  as  a parasite  on  dipterous  pupae  in 
Swallows’  nests  in  Scotland  and  England  (see,  antea,  vol.  xxx,  p.  no). — Eds. 
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condition.  Other  records  refer  to  larvae  in  the  nest,  often  in  large 
numbers,  without  apparent  harm  to  the  nestlings.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  mortality  has  been  found  is  exag-- 
gerated,  as  observers  are  much  more  likely  to  search  for  a cause 
when  nestlings  die  than  to  search  every  nest  they  find  for  parasites. 

For  Protocalliphora  to  survive  in  a nest  it  is  necessary  for  the 
hosts  to  remain  alive,  at  least  until  the  larvae  are  full  g"rown  and 
ready  to  pupate.  Plath  (1919b)  found  that  partially  g'rown  larvae 
did  not  survive  if  the  host  was  removed.  Possibly  if  the  nestling’s 
died  just  before  fledging"  the  fly  larvae  would  be  able  to  live  for  a 
time  on  the  bodies  of  their  hosts,  but  if  the  larvae  caused  the  death 
of  the  birds  at  an  early  age,  their  food  supply  would  soon  be 
exhausted  and  they  would  then  die.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
adult  ProtocaUiphora  flies  must  not  lay  too  many  eggs  in  one  nest, 
as  the  resulting  larvae  would  use  up  the  food  supply  too  quickly. 
Presumably  the  adult  flies  are  in  some  way  able  to  recognise 
whether  or  not  the  nest  has  already  been  visited  by  one  of  their 
own  species.  One  of  the  causes  of  early  mortality  in  some  broods 
might  be  that  more  than  one  fly  has  laid  eggs  in  a nest  with  the 
result  that  there  are  too  many  larvae. 

The  eggs  of  Protocalliphora  must  be  laid  at  the  correct  time. 
First,  there  must  be  a general  correlation  between  the  breeding 
season  of  the  birds  and  the  breeding’  season  of  the  parasites,  but 
this  need  not  be  very  precise  as  the  fly  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
any  way  host-specific,  though  as  discussed  later,  there  is  possibly 
selection  for  certain  types  of  nest.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
adult  flies  should  be  able  to  select  nests  where  the  young  are  of 
suitable  size,  for  if  the  young  are  well  grown  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  fledge  before  the  larvae  are  ready  to  pupate. 

A large  number  of  records  of  ProtocaUiphora  in  birds’  nests  are 
for  hole-nesting  species,  or  species  which  build  compact  nests  with 
a solid  base.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flies  select  this  type 
of  nest  as  the  larvae  are  less  likely  to  fall  out,  but  it  also  seems 
likely,  as  suggested  by  Thomas  (1936),  that  in  open  nests  the  para- 
sites fall  out  when  about  to  pupate  and  so  when  these  are  examined 
after  the  birds  have  fledged  they  appear  not  to  have  been  para- 
sitized. This  was  found  for  the  Mourning  Dove  (Neff,  1945).  Many 
hole-nesters  also  have  longer  fledging-periods  than  open-nesting 
species  and  this  might  give  ProtocaUiphora  a greater  chance  of 
survival  if  the  larvae  were  late  in  hatching. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  say  whether  a brood  of  birds  has  died  as 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  ProtocaUiphora  larvae  certain  other 
important  factors  must  be  known.  A large  number  of  larvae  or 
pupae  in  a nest  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  birds  are  suffer- 
ing to  any  great  extent,  for  as  already  shown,  many  larvae  may 
be  present  without  apparent  distress  to  the  birds.  It  seems  that 
in  most  cases  other  factors  contribute  towards  the  eventual  death 
of  the  birds.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  parents  may  have  met  with 
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an  accident  or  may  have  deserted  the  nest.  This  might  mean  that 
the  nestlings  would  get  less  food  and  would  then  stand  less  chance 
of  recovering  from  the  attacks  of  Protocalliphora.  Also  food 
might  be  scarce  and  the  parents  might  be  unable  to  feed  the  birds 
frequently  enough  to  satisfy  their  needs,  and  the  addition  of  Proto- 
calliphoi'a  might  cause  death  whereas  had  the  food  supply  been 
better  the  nestlings  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  parasites. 
Could  food  shortage  have  contributed  towards  the  high  mortality 
of  Mourning  Doves  recorded  by  Neff  (1945)?  Yet  another 
possibility  is  that  the  brood  might  have  been  reduced  either  by 
predation  or  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  eggs  to  hatch,  in  which 
case  more  larvae  would  have  to  feed  from  each  nestling.  Possibly 
this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  (American)  Redstart  where  the 
brood  contained  only  one  nestling  which  eventually  died  (George 
and  Mitchell,  1948). 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  as  Protocalliphora  exists  mainly  on 
living  birds,  mortality  of  the  host  is  exceptional  and  possibly 
always  linked  with  other  factors.  Further  data,  such  as  the  number 
of  parasites  in  each  nest,  the  number  of  nests  parasitized  in 
relation  to  the  number  not  affected,  the  species  parasitized,  and 
any  records  of  the  death  of  the  young,  particularly  if  other  possible 
mortality  factors  are  known,  might  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  suggested  in  this  paper. 

Sometimes  when  Protocalliphora  larvae  have  been  carefully 
examined  they  have  been  found  to  be  parasitized  in  considerable 
numbers  by  chalcids.  It  is  possible  that  these  are  important  in 
controlling  their  numbers,  but  further  study  is  required  here. 


Summary. 


1.  The  habits  of  Protocalliphora,  a genus  of  flies  whose  larvae 
are  parasitic  on  nestling  birds,  are  briefly  described.  A record  is 
given  of  a brood  of  Magpies  dying  as  the  result  of  these  parasites. 

2.  Many  American  references,  some  of  which  refer  to  the  death 
of  broods  of  birds,  are  summarized.  European  and  other  records 
are  also  given. 

3.  The  similarity  between  the  breeding  seasons  of  the  birds  and 
those  of  the  parasites  is  discussed. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  as  the  parasites  depend  on  living  birds, 
only  exceptionally  will  their  hosts  die.  In  many  cases  where 
mortality  has  been  recorded,  other  factors,  such  as  food  shortage, 
might  have  been  involved. 


Appendix.  A list  of  the  hosts  of 
Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis) 

Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 

House  Martin  (Delichon  urhica) 

Sand  Martin  (Riparia  riparia) 

Rook  (Corvus  jru^ilegus) 

Magpie  (Pica  pica) 

Great  Tit  (Partis  major) 


Protocalliphora  azurea  in  Britain. 
Robin  (Erithacus  ruhectda) 

Blackcap  (Sylvia  atricapilla) 
Whitethroat  (Sylvia  communis) 

Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochilus) 
Dunnock  (Prunella  modularis) 

Meadow  Pipit  (Antlius  pratensis) 
Pied/White  Wagtail  (Motacilla  alba) 
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Blue  Tit  {Parus  cceruleus)  Yellow  Wagtail  (Motacilla  flava) 

C oal  Tit  (Parus  ater)  Chaffinch  (Fringilla  coelebs) 

Redstart  (Phoenicurus  phaenicurus)  Yellowhammer  (Emberiza  citrinella) 
Nightingale  (Luscinia  megarhyncha)  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus) 

Note:  It  is  likely  that  there  are  some  unpublished  records  of  Protocalliphora 

from  the  nests  of  British  birds  which  would  make  this  list  much  more  complete. 
It  is  also  probable  that  a number  of  records  published  in  certain  entomological 
journals  have  been  missed.  The  above  list  is  taken  mainly  from  .\udcent  (1942) 
and  Rothschild  and  Clay  (1952).  Other  records  are  unpublished. 
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told  us  that  he  would  be  most  grateful  if  he  could  see  a summary 
of  their  observations.  The  information  needed  is:  (a)  the  number 
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Green-winged  Teal  in  Warwickshire.— On  a sewage  marsh  at 
Baginton  near  Coventry  on  January  i5th-i7th,  1953,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Forster  and  I observed  a drake  Green-winged  Teal  (.4na5  crecca 
caroli)ie)isis)  among  the  large  flock  of  common  Teal  (.4.  c'.  crecca) 
that  regularly  winter  there. 

1 he  bird  was  watched  lor  long  periods,  at  ranges  varying  from 
30-50  yards,  and  the  following  points  were  noted: — no  horizontal 
white  stripe  on  side,  but  a conspicuous  vertical  white  stripe  on  the 
side  of  the  breast  in  front  of  the  wing  ; the  narrow  cream  line  on 
the  side  of  the  head  was  restricted  to  a short  length  below  the 
eye.  Excellent  views  of  the  legs  were  had,  and  it  can  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  the  bird  was  not  ringed.  The  bird  was  seen 
to  indulge  in  the  typical  bobbing  display  around  a female, 
accompanied  by  drakes  of  the  typical  race.  R.  W.  M.  Lee. 

Green-winged  Teal  in  Leix,  Ireland. — On  November  30th, 

^953)  when  watching  some  Teal  (4ua5  crecca)  on  the  River 
Erkina,  near  Ballacolla,  Leix,  I noticed  that  in  two  males  the 
horizontal  white  line  above  the  wing  was  absent  and  the  head- 
pattern  was  different  in  that  the  creamy-yellow  stripe  above  the 
eye  was  lacking.  I then  noticed  a distinct  white  line  about  half  an 
inch  broad  running  vertically  from  near  the  shoulder  to  the  water- 
line. The  birds  flew  away  rather  quickly,  but  I followed  them  up 
and  saw  the  two  drakes  swimming  in  line  followed  by  a male 
common  Teal.  With  the  excellent  views  that  I now  had,  the 
difference  in  the  birds,  as  already  described,  was  clear.  I am 
confident  that  the  two  birds  with  the  white  shoulder-mark  were 
Green-winged  Teal  [Amis  crecca  caroliuensis). 

This  American  race  has  not  before  been  recorded  in  Ireland. 

Robin  Hall  Watt. 

[.Mr.  Peter  Scott  and  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  of  the  Wildfowl  Trust, 
inform  us  that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  recently  recorded 
Green-winged  Teal  (for  another  occurrence  see,  aatea,  pp.  83-84) 
have  been  genuine  wild  vagrants.  I'his  race  has  not,  as  far  as 
they  know,  been  bred  in  Europe  in  the  last  few  years. — Eds.] 

Scops  Owl  in  Shetland. — On  June  7th,  1953,  at  Jarlshof, 
Sumburgh,  Shetland,  I flushed  a small  owl  from  the  foundations 
of  a stone  hut.  Shortly  after,  1 found  it  sitting  in  a small  shallow 
cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  Broch.  It  sat  in  an  attenuated  position 
facing  me,  with  ear-tufts  erected  and  eyes  half  open.  During  the 
time  I had  it  under  observation  (about  15  minutes)  it  did  not  move, 
until,  after  blinking  a few  times,  it  flew  from  the  cavity  and 
disappeared  from  sight  over  the  wall.  .'Mthough  1 searched  the 
area  subsequently,  I failed  to  find  it  again. 

No  birds  were  present  for  direct  size  comparison,  but  it  was 
obviously  smaller  than  a Little  Owl  [Athene  noefua)  and  was  a 
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much  slimmer  bird.  The  forehead  and  crown  were  brown  with 
dark  streaking.  On  either  side  of  the  crown  was  a broad  huffish 
line  with  dark  markings  from  the  bill  to  the  ear  tufts.  The  feathers 
at  the  eye  were  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  greyish  bordered 
by  a rufous-brown  “ruff”.  The  breast  and  abdomen  were  whitish 
with  fine  greyish-brown  vermiculations  and  narrow  dark  streaks. 
The  vermiculations  were  browner  and  the  streaks  larger  on  the 
breast  than  on  the  abdomen.  The  vermiculations  on  the  abdomen 
tended  to  be  in  broad  bands  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  whitish. 
The  legs  were  feathered,  but  not  the  feet,  which  were  grey.  The 
hooked  bill  was  blackish  grey  with  pale  bristle-like  feathers  at  the 
base.  The  iris  was  yellow.  Reference  later  to  The  Handbook 
confirmed  that  it  was  a Scops  Owl  [Otiis  scops).  There  are  five 
previous  records  for  Shetland.  F.  H.  Jones. 

Subalpine  Warbler  in  Pembrokeshire. — On  October  ist,  1953,  a 
Subalpine  Warbler  [Sylvia  cantillans)  was  caught  in  the  Heligoland 
trap  on  'Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire.  On  examination  the  bird 
proved  to  be  a first  winter  female.  It  weighed  9.7  grammes.  Very 
little  was  seen  of  the  bird  before  it  was  caught  and  it  disappeared 
immiediately  after  release.  This  is  apparently  the  first  record  for 
Wales.  P-  J-  CoNDER. 

[Mr.  Conder  has  also  sent  us  an  exact  copy  of  the  very  full 
laboratory  description  that  was  taken  down  at  the  time.  This  fully 
supports  the  Identification  and  is  being  filed  for  reference. — Eds. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Birds  of  Kent.  By  James  M.  Harrison.  (Witlierby,  London,  1953). 

2 vols.  ;^8.8.o. 

In  addition  to  his  own  observations  and  those  of  numerous  correspondents, 
Dr.  Harrison  includes  practically  everything  that  has  been  published  relating 
to  Kentish  birds.  The  result  is  an  imposing  mass  of  material,  a tribute  to 
the  author’s  patient  research  and  an  invaluable  reference  for  all  interested  in 
this  county,  ornithologically  one  of  our  most  important.  The  book  is  remark- 
ably detailed,  giving  not  only  the  essential  facts  of  each  observation  but  also 
in  nearly  every  case  the  name  of  the  observer  and  publication  reference. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  well  known  for  his  researches  into  subspecific  problems. 
Much  information  is  brought  together  here  on  that  subject  and  he  records  the 
first  occurrence  in  Kent  (and  in  the  British  Isles)  of  the  N.W.  and  central 
European  form  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (D.m.  pinetorum).  In  a long 
introduction  (47  pages)  he  surveys  the  history  of  Kentish  ornithology,  migration, 
ecology,  geology,  topography,  nature  reserves,  systematics,  research  and  other 
subjects.  During  the  past  century  the  following  have  been  lost  as  breeding 
species:  Razorbill,  Guillemot,  Puffin,  Black  Tern,  Dartford  Warbler,  Chough 
and  Raven;  but  breeding  species  listed  as  gained  are  Pintail,  Tufted  Duck, 
Oystercatcher,  Little  Ringed  Plover,  Water  Rail,  Whinchat,  Black  Redstart 
and  Grey  Wagtail. 

.Vt  times  he  has  accepted  information  perhaps  too  readily,  for  e.xample  there 
is  duplication  of  North  Kent  records  of  Spoonbills  and  Waxwings;  a very  large 
flight  of  Rooks  southwards  over  Orpington  about  4.30  on  a Noverriber  evening 
is  attributed  to  migration,  but  it  sounds  more  like  a roosting  flight;  in  the 
appendix  is  included  a record  of  a Crested  Lark  (which  incidentally  was 
submitted  unsuccessfully  to  this  journal)  which  seems  inappropriate  to  this  work 
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as  the  observation  was  made  in  Sussex.  However,  Dr.  Harrison  has  inten- 
tionally included  a selection  of  Sussex  records  from  the  Midrips/ Romney  Marsh 
area,  and  even  Pett  Level. 

Its  high  cost  will  unfortunately  put  the  book  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who 
ought  to  have  access  to  it.  Undoubtedly  the  coloured  plates  painted  by  the 
author  himself  contributed  considerably  to  the  e.xpense;  they  range  from  House 
Sparrow  to  rarities  depicted  in  the  foreign  surroundings  to  which  the  birds 
are  native,  and  illuminate  the  book  in  a curiously  refreshing  way.  Yet  it 
cannot  have  been  an  easy  decision  to  include  such  items  in  a book  not  really 
concerned  with  aiding  recognition,  and  Kentish  backgrounds  would  have 
seemed  more  suitable.  Other  coloured  illustrations  show  racial  and  other 
variations  in  Kentish  Song  Thrushes,  Chaffinches,  Starlings,  and  there  are 
numerous  photographs  of  Kentish  scenes,  birds  and  specimens.  .\n  unusual 
feature  is  a map  showing  observations  on  direction  of  spring  and  autumn 
migrations  of  Swallow,  martins  and  Swift  during  the  past  50  years. 

.Ml  in  all,  The  Birds  of  Kent  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  publications  since 
the  war  that  I have  handled  and  with  its  great  wealth  of  detail  it  will  immedi- 
titelv  become  the  ambition  of  every  worker  in  this  field  to  possess  a copy. 

P..\.D.H. 

The  Lapwing  in  Britain.  By  K.  G.  Spencer.  (.\.  Brown  & Sons,  32  Brooke 

Street,  London,  E.C.i.  1953).  pp.  xi-f-i66,  12  plates,  2 text-figs.  i6s. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  chosen  for  his  study  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
of  British  birds,  and  has  combed  diligently  through  not  only  the  scientific 
references  available,  both  published  and  unpublished,  but  also  its  local  names 
and  its  place  in  folklore  and  literature.  He  has  also  carried  out  some  original 
field-work  on  Lapwings  during  1948-52  in  the  Burnley  area  of  Lancashire, 
within  limits  set  by  the  artificial  and  heavily  disturbed  nature  of  the  ground 
and  its  relatively  high  altitude  (between  800  and  1250  feet).  The  resulting  study 
runs  to  some  140  pages  of  text  (apart  from  indexes,  references  and  so  forth), 
of  which  about  twenty  are  devoted  to  habitat,  distribution,  method  of  feeding, 
food  and  length  of  life,  about  six  to  voice,  just  over  forty  to  breeding  biology, 
about  thirty-six  to  social  relations,  migrations  and  protection,  and  the  remainder 
apart  from  three  brief  appendices  to  literary  and  historical  aspects.  While  the 
work  is  reasonably  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  certainly  be  indispensable 
to  any  ornithologist  working  on  the  species  in  future,  it  leaves  a certain  sense 
of  disappointment  that  the  author  should  not  have  had  the  patience  to  refrain 
from  rushing  into  print  while  so  many  of  his  investigations  were  at  a compara- 
tively early  and  inconclusive  state.  Monographs  on  particular  species  are 
multiplying  and  it  is  going  to  be  a problem  for  publishers  to  undertake  them, 
ornithologists  to  buy  them  and  libraries  to  accomodate  them  unless  the  practice 
can  be  established  of  ensuring  that  they  either  give  a comprehensive  and 
definitive  survey  of  the  species  or  convey  fully  worked-out  results  of  a series  of 
fundamental  researches  for  which  the  species  has  been  chosen  as  appropriate. 
The  present  publication  rather  falls  between  these  two  stools;  everything  in 
it  which  is  both  original  and  is  ripe  for  publication  could  readily  have  appeared 
in  two  or  at  most  three  scientific  papers  of  ordinary  length,  after  which  an 
immensely  better  book  could  have  been  produced  had  the  study  been  continued 
until  nearer  i960,  with  more  co-operation  enlisted  from  observers  in  other 
more  favourable  areas. 

For  example,  some  interesting  suggestions  are  put  forward  about  the  effect 
of  the  moon  on  Lapwing  activities  (on  which  W.  Boyd  has  provided  a long 
series  of  interesting  counts  given  in  an  Appendix),  but  the  autbor’s  treatment 
of  the  question  is  perfunctory  and  he  too  retidilv  confesses  “1  cannot  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  birds’  daily  activities.  ...  I am  sorry  to  have  to  .say  that  after  so 
long  I have  failed  in  a job  which  a careful  observer  in  an  undisturbed  area 
might  well  complete  in  a couple  of  months.” 

The  treatment  of  the  trend  of  Lapwing  numbers  in  Great  Britain  is  equally 
unsatisfying.  The  author  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  the  various  pitfalls  involved, 
and  that  had  he  organised  a national  inquiry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Briti.sh 
Trust  for  Ornithology  he  would  have  been  capable  of  producing  a valuable 
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report.  Yet,  not  having  done  that,  he  produces  a full-page  map  purporting  to 
show  increases  and  decreases  between  194 1-5 1 on  the  strength  of  a miscellaneous 
batch  of  answers  from  correspondents  whom  he  “did  not  specifically  ask  for 
information  on  increase  and  decrease  “but  whose  spontaneous  comments  on 
it  have  been  “interpreted”  and  presented  as  “reports”.  This  procedure 
ignores  all  that  has  been  learnt  during  this  century  about  objective  handling 
of  changes  in  bird  numbers.  Incidentally,  published  records  of  Lapwing 
densities  on  various  habitats  are  not  analysed  in  this  chapter,  although  some 
of  them  are  casually  referred  to  later  in  a discussion  of  size  of  territories.  The 
analysis  of  call-notes  is  based  mainly  on  Mr.  Spencer’s  useful  contribution  in 
British  Birds  (antea,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  416-418).  E.M.N. 

[We  have  been  asked  to  mention  one  unfortunate  error  which  occurs  on  page 
142  of  this  book  as  it  upsets  the  whole  theory  of  the  Lapwing  counts  given  there: 
The  figures  for  23  July  1949  should  read  “900-1,000”  and  not  ten  times  as 
much. — Eds.] 

Fine  Bird  Books,  T700-1900.  By  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  Handasyde  Buchanan  and 
James  Fisher.  (Collins,  London,  and  Van  Nostrand,  1953).  Large  folio, 
pp.  viii-|-i20,  16  colour  and  23  monochrome  plates.  ;^i2.i2s. 

No  effort  and  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  worthy  of  its  title, 
and  the  result  is  a book  which  in  quality  and  sumptuousness  of  production,  and 
in  sheer  size  and  weight,  is  right  out  of  this  modern  world.  The  reproduction 
of  the  colour  plates  from  Gould,  Audubon  and  other  fine  bird  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a joy  to  behold,  and  the  same  care  has  gone  to  the 
binding,  to  the  printing  and  to  every  detail.  While  the  credit  for  the  design, 
the  binding  and  the  printing  of  the  text  goes  to  British  craftsmen  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  publishers  have  had  to  go  to  Holland  for  the  paper 
and  for  the  printing  of  the  plates  which  are  in  8-colour  photo-litho  offset  or 
in  collotype  monochrome.  While  the  enormous  page-size  allows  full  justice 
to  be  done  to  the  plates  it  makes  the  book  unwieldy  to  handle  and  the  long 
lines  of  text  difficult  to  read  in  spite  of  the  correspondingly  large  type  in  which 
they  have  been  set.  However  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  has  written  his  long 
essay  with  his  usual  charm,  skill  and  erudition,  while  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Fisher  have  contrived  to  make  the  Bibliography  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 
Ornithologists  are  bound  to  regret  that  so  many  of  these  works  have  been 
driven  up  in  price  beyond  the  means  not  only  of  nearly  all  of  them  as  individuals 
but  even  of  their  specialist  libraries,  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  in  one  library 
fortunate  enough  to  posse.ss  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America  the  huge  volumes 
lie  undisturbed  for  months  on  end.  But  there  is  something  daunting  as  well 
as  fascinating  about  the  scale  of  these  ambitious  bird  books;  on  Gould’s  death 
in  1881  over  thirty  tons  of  parcels  of  his  work  had  to  be  removed,  and  some 
were  not  examined  for  another  fifty  years.  They  then  proved  to  contain  the 
astonishing  double  plate  of  the  Resplendent  Trogon  which  the  publishers  have 
valiantly  reproduced  in  this  bold  and  refreshing  work.  E.M.N. 

Feathered  Wings.  By  Anthony  Jack.  (Methuen,  London,  1953).  pp.  131, 
12  plates,  44  text-figs.  15s. 

“Birds  flv.  We  take  very  little  notice  of  the  fact.”  Thus  the  book  opens, 
and  it  proceeds  to  tackle  many  aspects  of  the  problems  of  flight  in  a most  lucid 
and  straightforward  manner.  The  author’s  easy  and  agreeable  style  does 

justice  to  the  fascination  of  the  subject  and  greatly  helps  the  reader  through 
technicalities.  We  can  no  longer  claim  that  our  failure  to  “notice”  the  flight 
of  birds  is  due  to  lack  of  information  on  the  basic  principles  in  a form 
intelligible  to  the  layman.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  aerofoil, 
flapless  flight,  flapping  flight,  manoeuvres,  aerobatics,  anatomy,  speed  and 
height.  The  kindred  subjects  of  the  wind,  meteorology  and  navigation  are 
also  treated,  while  in  a chapter  on  the  mystery  of  the  albatrosses  the  author 
records  details  of  his  observations  on  the  gliding  and  flight  of  the.se  remarkable 
birds.  He  suggests  certain  similarities  to  their  dynamic  soaring  in  the  flight 
of  Rooks  and  gulls,  and  the  Gannet  may  employ  a similar  though  less  expert 
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technique.  That  far  more  problems  are  posed  than  answered  in  this  chapter, 
and  that  “the  whole  thing  is  a baffling  puzzle’’  should  serve  as  a stimulating 
challenge  to  the  enquiring  mind. 

An  appreciation  of  principles  outlined  in  this  book  opens  up  for  most 
bird  watchers  a fresh  field  for  observation  and  investigation — a field  in  which 
the  author  has  clearly  been  working  for  years.  Examples  from  his  own 
observations  appear  throughout  the  book,  and  the  tentative  nature  of  many  of 
his  comments  shows  how'  much  remains  to  be  learnt. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  selection  of  flight  photographs. 

P.A.D.H. 

Birds  as  Individuals.  By  Len  Howard.  (Collins,  London,  1952).  pp.  223,  32 
plates.  los.  6d. 

Owing  to  a misunderstanding  at  the  time  when  it  was  published  in  1952  no 
review  has  appeared  in  British  Birds  of  Miss  Howard’s  remarkable  and 
attractive  book,  which  has  deservedly  won  appreciation  from  people  w'hose 
knowledge  of  birds  and  whose  attitudes  to  bird  study  are  poles  apart.  Miss 
Howard’s  talent  and  patience  for  winning  the  confidence  of  wild  birds  living 
in  her  garden,  and  actually  in  her  house,  have  been  unusually  well  matched 
with  powers  of  observation  and  description.  Eric  Hosking’s  photographs  give 
striking  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  she  has  carried  the 
taming  of  wild  birds,  and  the  book  has  won  and  will  retain  a special  place 
in  ornithological  literature.  The  short,  concluding  Part  Two  of  the  book 
contains  some  discriminating  and  original  analvtical  notes  on  bird-song. 

E.M.N. 

REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Large  passage  of  Black  Terns. — In  1946,  1948,  1949  and  1950  interesting 
spring  passages  of  Black  Terns  (Chlidonias  niger)  were  noted  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  records  were  summarized  and  discussed  in  British  Birds  (antea, 
vol.  xl,  pp.  24-26,  93  and  378;  vol.  xlii,  pp.  113-117;  vol.  xliii,  pp.  177-179;  and 
vol.  xliv,  pp.  1 70- 1 74).  This  year  a number  of  reports  have  reached  us  which 
make  it  evident  that  once  again  there  has  been  a large  movement  affecting 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  areas  the  numbers  seen  suggest  that  this 
passage  may  have  been  at  least  as  large  as,  if  not  greater  than,  any  of  the 
others,  and  it  therefore  seems  that  a summary  of  the  records  is  desirable. 
R.  F.  Dickens  and  .Mec  Butterfield  are  undertaking  an  analysis  for  us  and 
all  records  should  be  sent  now  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  8 Marlborough  Gardens, 
Leeds  2,  Yorkshire,  so  that  their  report  can  be  published  as  quickly  as  possible. 
All  letters  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

LETTER. 

UNUSUAL  NUMBERS  OF  SCAUP  INLAND  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — Records  of  Scaup  (Aythya  marila)  appearing  inland  in  Yorkshire  this 
winter  (1953-54)  been  unusually  numerous  and  I should  be  interested  to 

know  if  these  occurrences  have  been  peculiar  to  York.shire  only  or  whether 
this  species  has  been  recorded  inland  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
.Scaup  have  been  more  numerous  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  this  winter  than  for 
some  years  and  large  flocks  have  been  seen  elsewhere. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry,  therefore,  1 should  be  glad  if  the  following 
information  could  be  sent  to  me  at  14  St.  Helen’s  Road,  Harrogate:  — 

(a)  .'Ml  records  of  Scaup  occurring  inland  including  the  number,  sex,  date, 
locality  (whether  lake,  reservoir,  river  or  floodwater)  nearest  town,  and 
a brief  remark  as  to  whether  the  ob.server  regards  the  birds’  Inland 
appearance  as  unusual  in  his  or  her  area. 

(hi  Records  of  unusually  large  flocks  of  Scaup  on  the  coast  during  this  last 
winter.  M ai.ker. 
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COLONIAL  BEHAVIOUR  IN  THE  HOUSE  SPARROW. 

BY 

D.  Summers-Smith. 

Introduction. 

This  paper  is  based  on  observations  on  House  Sparrows  {Passer 
domesticus)  in  an  area  of  two  square  miles  in  north  Hampshire. 
According'  to  the  Report  of  the  Land  Utilisation  Survey  (Green, 
1940)  “It  is  an  area  of  undulating  relief  . . .Three-quarters  of  the 
whole  is  under  permanent  pasture,  much  of  it  poor  through 
indifferent  drainag'e  and  used  for  feeding  cattle,  whilst  there  is 
also  a high  proportion  of  deciduous  woodland  in  copses  and  small 
strips.”  The  buildings  within  the  parishes  are  dispersed  with  a 
tendency  for  several  small  groups.  The  great  majority  of  the 
houses  have  a small  poultry  run  with  a generous,  regular  supply 
of  food  available  for  the  sparrow. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts : I hope  in  Part  I to  show 
that  the  House  Sparrows  in  this  area  tend  to  form  discrete  breeding 
colonics,  which  are  isolated  from  each  other,  so  that  the  nests 
are  grouped  together  leaving  apparently  suitable  breeding-sites  (in 
the  form  of  occupied  human  dwellings)  unused.  In  Part  II  the 
structure  of  one  of  these  colonies  is  described  in  some  detail.  The 
sparrows  in  this  latter  colony  have  been  colour-ringed  for  a 
number  of  years  and  this  has  enabled  the  organisation  of  the 
colony  to  be  studied  as  well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  inter- 
change between  colonies  takes  place. 

Part  I.  The  occurrence  of  discrete  breeding  colonies. 

The  area  under  observation  is  shown  in  the  sketch  map.  Fig.  i. 
All  buildings  are  marked  on  this  map  together  with  wooded  areas, 
which  are  considered  to  be  unsuitable  for  House  Sparrows  and 
where  indeed  no  sparrows  have  been  seen  in  six  years’  observa- 
tions. An  attempt  was  made  in  1953  to  locate  all  the  House 
Sparrows’  nests  in  this  area.  While  success  in  this  was  not 
achieved  completely,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  nests  were 
located  and  the  distribution  of  these  is  indicated  on  the  map.  Those 
houses  on  which  there  were  nests  have  been  blocked  in  ; where 
pairs  used  tree  nests  these  have  been  assumed  to  be  on  the  nearest 
house,  in  no  case  were  such  nests  more  than  a few  yards  away 
from  a house. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  by  no  means  all  of  the 
inhabited  houses  were  used  by  House  Sparrows;  in  fact,  nests 
were  found  on  only  about  25%.  Further,  the  houses  used  tended 
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Fig.  I.  Distribution  of  Housf,  Sparrow  nests. 
Houses  with  nests.  !Z!  Houses  without  nests. 
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to  be  in  small  groups  and  it  is  considered  that  discrete  breeding' 
colonies  are  based  on  these.  The  postulated  colonies  have  been 
outlined  on  the  map  with  broken  lines;  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the 
area  under  observation  there  were  some  twenty-five  colonies. 

What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  term  “discrete  breeding'  colony” 
can  now  be  defined  more  precisely.  It  is  considered  that  the 
members  of  a colony  (i.e.  the  adult  birds  which  have  once  bred  in 
the  colony  area)  remain  faithful  to  the  colony  for  life,  regularly 
associate  with  each  other  in  communal  activities  such  as  feeding, 
social  singing,  dust  bathing,  etc.,  and  do  not  visit  the  area  of 
another  colony  except  in  special  circumstances,  which  will  be 
described  later.  It  is  not  implied  that  members  of  neighbouring 
colonies  do  not  make  contact — this  may  happen  where  a good 
feeding  area  lies  between  two  or  more  colonies,  or  when  a com- 
munal roost  may  be  shared  by  the  members  of  more  than  one 
colony.  For  example,  birds  from  colonies  i,  2 and  3 regularly  visited 
the  area  marked  A to  feed,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
breeding-season,  when  a considerable  amount  of  the  insect  food 
given  to  the  nestlings  was  collected  from  this  place — a marshy 
field,  where  early  in  the  breeding  season  (end  April  or  beginning 
May),  crane-flies  and  other  insects  were  very  readily  obtained. 
Again,  the  hen-run  at  B was  visited  in  the  winter  months  by  birds 
from  both  colonies  i and  2,  as  was  the  poultry  farm,  C,  by  birds 
from  colonies  6 and  7.  The  communal  roost,  D,  was  used  by  birds 
from  colonies  i and  5,  but  the  birds  from  5 did  not  trespass  into 
area  i.  In  the  evening  they  flew  directly  up  to  the  roost,  which  was 
in  a thick,  overgrown  privet-hedge,  and  in  the  morning  they  flew 
directly  back  to  their  own  colony  area. 

Many  of  the  houses  not  used  by  the  sparrows  appeared  to  the 
human  observer  to  be  quite  suitable.  The  majority  of  the  houses 
in  this  district  are  old,  either  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs,  which 
would  provide  nesting  sites.  While  ivy  on  houses  was  a popular 
site  for  nests  in  some  colonies,  many  ivy-covered  houses  were  not 
frequented  by  sparrows.  Also  it  was  not  possible  to  correlate 
colonies  with  suitable  food  supplies  or  the  presence  of  predators — 
chicken-runs  and  cats  appeared  to  be  equally  distributed  between 
the  colonised  and  non-colonised  houses. 

Between  1948  and  1953  over  150  House  Sparrows  were  trapped 
and  colour-ringed  in  colony  i,  and  it  has  been  through  the  observa- 
tion of  these  birds  that  the  main  evidence  for  the  separation  of 
the  birds  into  discrete  colonies  has  been  obtained.  This  evidence 
is  best  discussed  by  describing  the  annual  life  of  the  bird. 

When  the  young  birds  become  independent  of  their  parents, 
i.e.  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  they  leave  the  nest,  they  do 
not  remain  attached  to  the  colony  where  they  were  born,  but  move 
freely  throughout  the  surrounding  area.  Making  an  allowance 
for  the  number  of  ringed  juveniles  that  disappear — mortality  at 
this  age  is  extremely  high — it  seems  that  few  of  the  juveniles  move 
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very  far  from  their  area  of  birth.  1 have  neither  seen  ringed  birds 
more  than  one  mile  away  from  their  birth-place  nor  had  any 
recoveries  from  a greater  distance.  This  is  supported  by  the 
ringing  records  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  The  results 
of  ringing  recoveries  on  House  Sparrows  are  summarized  in  Table 
I : the  high  proportion  recovered  within  ^ mile  of  where  they  were 
ringed  is  very  striking.  (A  number  of  birds  in  their  first  year  are 
not  identified  as  such  by  the  ringers  and  it  is  certain  that  the  total 
of  birds  ringed  as  adults  includes  some  first-year  birds ; it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  four  adult  recoveries  in  the  last  column  in  the 
table  may  refer  to  birds  which  were  ringed  before  their  first 
breeding  season.) 

Table  I. — Recoveries  of  ringed  House  Sparrows  based  on  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology  records. 


Recoveries 

Total 

Where  ringed 

Others 

Adults... 

156 

152 

One  9 miles  away 
One  4 miles  away 
One  3 miles  away 
One  2 miles  away 

Nestlings  and 
Juveniles 

48 

46 

Onejuv.  21  miles  away 
Onejuv.  4 miles  away 

This  table  does  not  include  birds  which  were  released  away  from  the  area 
where  they  were  trapped  and  subsequently  recovered.  The  term  ‘‘  where 
ringed  ” is  intended  to  imply  those  recovered  within  ^ mile  of  ringing. 


A certain  amount  of  movement,  particularly  of  young  birds, 
probably  does  take  place,  though  the  great  majority  remain  within 
a few  miles  of  where  they  were  born.  Ringing  records  of  German 
birds  also  suggest  that  movement  is  exceptional  though  perhaps 
more  common  than  here.  There  are  a few  records  of  movements 
of  over  25  miles  and  one  bird,  ringed  at  Litschen,  Saxony,  in 
.August  1935,  was  actually  recovered  93  miles  away  to  the  S.W. 
in  the  following  January  (Hansch,  1938). 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence  for  passage  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  from  Lincolnshire  southwards  in  the  autumn  and  to 
a lesser  extent  in  spring  (Ticehurst,  1938;  Smith,  1950;  Lack, 
1954).  There  is  also  some  movement  in  autumn  on  the  Lancashire 
coast  (R.  J.  Raines,  personal  communication).  Gatke  (S1895) 
mentions  the  species  as  a migrant  in  Heligoland.  The  origin  or 
destination  of  these  birds  is,  however,  not  known. 

In  the  area  where  these  observations  were  made  there  are  few 
arable  fields  and  the  juveniles  begin  to  collect  at  these,  when  the 
grain  begins  to  ripen  in  August.  They  are  joined  there  each  day 
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by  the  adults,  once  these  have  finished  with  their  family  duties. 
The  nearest  grain  field  to  colony  i was  located  at  E (near  colony  4) 
and  two  juveniles,  out  of  16  ringed  in  the  colony  in  1951  during 
July  and  August,  were  seen  there  at  the  end  of  August;  in  1952, 
five  out  of  fifteen  ringed  in  July  and  August  were  identified  at  the 
grain  field  in  August  and  September.  When  the  rate  of  juvenile 
mortality  is  considered,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  locating  and 
identifying  ringed  birds  in  a flock  of  upwards  of  500  sparrows 
feeding  in  the  grain  field,  these  observations  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  the  juveniles  from  the  immediately  neighbouring 
colonies  collected  in  this  area  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  after  the  grain  had  ripened  and  before  it  was  harvested 
and  removed.  These  figures  and  comparable  ones  for  breeding 
adults  are  given  in  Table  II.  Some  of  the  birds  were  identified 
several  times  at  the  grain  field.  The  higher  proportion  identified 
in  1952  is  due  to  more  intensive  observation  at  the  grain  field  in 
that  year.  The  high  proportion  of  the  adults  seen  indicated  that 
probably  all  of  the  colony  i breeding  adults  also  visited  this  grain 
field.  The  ripening  of  the  grain  coincides  with  the  maximum  in 
the  House  Sparrow  population  and  provides  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  at  this  time.  These  observations  show  how  a large  grain 
field  flock  may  be  derived  from  a small  area  and  tend  to  refute 
the  idea  that  these  flocks  are  “town  sparrows  on  their  summer 
holidays’’. 


Table  II. — Numbers  of  ringed  House  Sparrows  identified  at  the 

GRAIN-FIELD. 


Juve 

niles 

Ad 

ults 

Total  No. 

No.  seen 

Total  No. 

No.  seen 

Year 

ringed  in 

at  grain 

with  rings 

at  grain 

Colony  I 

field 

in  Colony  i 

field 

1951 

16 

2 

7 

3 

1952 

15 

5 

18 

10 

By  the  middle  of  September  the  grain-field  flock  dwindles  and 
the  juveniles  disperse  to  the  group  of  colonies  from  which  they 
came ; they  do  not,  however,  necessarily  return  to  the  colony  of 
their  birth  and  even  now  are  not  strongly  attached  to  any  particular 
colony  and  continue  to  move  freely  from  one  to  another  until  they 
finally  acquire  a mate  and  begin  to  breed.  In  this  way  a number 
of  birds,  which  were  ringed  in  colony  i,  subsequently  bred  in 
colonies  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Some  of  these  were  fledglings,  ringed 
before  they  left  the  colony,  others  were  first  year  birds  wandering 
through  the  colony  in  the  months  before  they  settled  down  to 
breed. 
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The  following  typical  observations  are  cited  to  illustrate  the 
wandering  of  young  birds,  all  ringed  in  colony  i : 

i.  No.  48.  Ringed  as  a juvenile  on  July  26th,  1951  (subse- 
quently identified  as  a cock).  Seen  in  colony  i on  September 
14th,  1951,  but  in  colony  5 in  December  1951  and  bred  in 
this  latter  colony  in  1952  and  1953. 

ii.  No.  51.  Ringed  as  a juvenile  on  July  29th,  1951  (subse- 
quently identified  as  a hen).  Seen  regularly  in  colony  i until 
April  20th,  1952,  roosting  in  the  colony.  Subsequently  bred 
in  colony  2. 

iii.  No.  80.  Ringed  as  a juvenile  on  June  2nd,  1952  (subse- 
quently identified  as  a hen).  Seen  at  grain-field  in  September 
and  in  colony  4 in  January  1953  ; bred  in  colony  4. 

iv.  No.  92.  Ringed  as  a juvenile  on  June  15th,  1952  (subse- 
quently identified  as  a hen).  Seen  in  colony  3 in  January  1953, 
in  colony  2 in  February  and  settled  there  and  bred. 

V.  No.  98.  Ringed  as  a juvenile  on  June  15th,  1952  (subse- 
quently identified  as  a hen).  Returned  to  colony  i in 
October  and  was  seen  roosting  there,  but  settled  down  in 
colony  2 in  February.  This  bird  was  identified  at  the  grain- 
field  on  four  occasions  between  August  loth  and  September 
14th,  1952. 

vi.  No.  104.  Ringed  as  a first  year  cock*  on  October  12th, 
1952.  Remained  in  colony  i until  February  1953,  was  seen 
in  colony  4 in  March,  in  colony  2 in  April,  in  colony  i in  May, 
but  finally  settled  in  colony  2. 

vii.  No.  108.  Ringed  as  a first  year  cock  on  October  12th  1952. 
Stayed  in  colony  i until  November  1952,  was  seen  in  colony 
4 in  March  1953,  but  settled  down  and  bred  in  colony  2. 

On  the  other  hand  once  a bird  has  settled  in  a colony  it  remains 
there  for  life  and  does  not  wander,  except  to  the  grain-field  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  the  breeding  season.  The  evidence  in  support 
of  this  postulate  must  necessarily  be  of  a negative  character.  The 
number  of  ringed  adults  in  each  colony  in  1952  and  1953  is  given 
in  Table  III.  While  these  birds  were  seen  regularly  in  their  own 
colony  throughout  the  year,  they  were  not  seen  in  any  other,  apart 
from  the  few  cases  which  are  discussed  later.  As  already  stated 
they  were  seen  at  the  grain-field,  but,  even  then,  unlike  the 
juveniles,  they  returned  to  their  colonies  each  night  to  roost. 

* First  year  birds  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  adults  at  this  time  of 
year  by  tlieir  legs  and  feet.  These  are  smooth  in  the  young  birds  but  hard 
and  scaly  in  the  adults. 
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Table  III. — Number  of  ringed  breeding  adult  House  Sparrows  in 

COLONIES  1-5. 


Y&ar 

Colony 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 

7 

I 

I 

— 

I 

1952 

18 

6 

I 

I 

4 

1953 

25 

7 

I 

2 

4 

The  following'  are  the  exceptions  (all  ringed  in  colony  i): 

i.  No.  78.  This  bird  was  an  adult  hen,  ringed  on  May  31st, 
1952 ; she  was  seen  taking  food  into  a nest  in  colony  2 two 
days  later  . She  nested  again  in  colony  2 in  1953. 

ii.  No.  86.  This  was  an  adult  cock,  ringed  on  June  8th,  1952  ; 
it  was  not  discovered  where,  if  anywhere,  he  nested  in  1952, 
but  he  was  seen  at  the  grain  field  in  September.  In  January 
1953  he  was  seen  in  colony  4 and  later  in  the  month  in  colony 

3- 

iii.  No.  38.  This  was  an  adult  hen  ringed  on  April  22nd,  1951. 
Where  she  nested  that  year  was  not  found  though  she  was 
identified  at  the  grain  field  in  August.  In  October  she  paired 
with  a cock  in  colony  i and  took  over  a tree  nest,  the  hen 
which  had  bred  in  this  nest  in  1951  having  disappeared. 
She  remained  attached  to  this  nest  until  the  end  of  March 

1952  and  was  not  seen  from  then  until  the  end  of  September 
when  she  again  turned  up  in  colony  i.  She  paired  in  April 

1953  with  another  cock,  who  had  lost  his  mate,  but  deserted 
him  after  two  weeks  and  was  not  seen  again. 

iv.  This  instance  concerns  two  birds  which  were  involved  in  a 
triangular  relationship.  No.  56,  a cock,  nested  in  colony  i 
in  1952,  but  lost  his  mate  after  the  breeding  season.  He  tried 
to  attract  No.  100  (a  hen  ringed  as  a juvenile  on  July  13th, 
1952)  to  his  nest  in  February  1953,  but  she  alternated  between 
this  cock  and  another  one,  an  unmated  first  year  bird  (No. 
109)  with  a nest  on  the  same  roof.  Cock  No.  56  was  seen  in 
colony  5 on  March  21st,  1953,  after  hen  No.  100  had 
apparently  finally  paired  with  the  other  cock.  No.  56 
returned  to  colony  1 on  the  following  day,  acquired  a new 
mate  about  April  24th,  1953,  and  bred  again  in  the  same 
nest  as  in  the  previous  year.  Strangely  enough  hen  No.  100 
was  seen  in  colony  5 on  March  14th,  1953,  being  displayed 
at  by  an  unringed  cock,  though  a few  days  later  she  had 
returned  to  cock  No.  109  and  subsequently  reared  two  broods 
with  him. 
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These  cases  are  given  in  full  because  they  appear  to  be  the 
“exceptions  proving  the  rule’’.  In  the  four  examples  there  are 
only  two  proved  cases  of  breeding  adults  being  seen  in  a colony 
other  than  their  own.  Hen  No.  78  had  clearly  trespassed  into 
another  colony  while  foraging.  Cock  No.  56  had  suffered  an 
emotional  upset.  This  was  also  the  case  with  hen  No.  100,  though 
of  course  this  bird  had  not  yet  bred  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  both  hen  No.  38  and  cock  No.  86  were  non-breeding 
birds.  I have  a number  of  instances  of  males  being  unable  to 
obtain  mates  even  though  they  had  taken  possession  of  a suitable 
nesting  site.  (It  appears  that  there  is  usually  an  excess  of  males 
in  the  population.  See  also  Daanje,  1941,  p.  18).  Some  birds  may 
be  actually  psychologically  or  physiologically  incapable  of 
breeding:  hen  No.  38  may  have  been  a case  in  point;  there  is  no 
evidence  of  her  breeding  in  1951,  1952  or  1953,  although  she 
paired  with  a male  before  the  breeding  season  in  two  of  these  years. 

Although  the  evidence  that  breeding  adults  do  not  move  from 
their  colonies  is  purely  negative,  the  fact  that  juveniles  were 
regularly  seen  in  different  colonies  whereas  adults  were  not,  in 
spite  of  there  always  being  a greater  number  of  ringed  adults,  is 
very  strongly  suggestive  of  there  being  no  movement.  Many  of 
the  ringed  adults  in  colony  i were  seen  almost  daily  in  1952  and 
1953,  and  as  I spent  about  10%  of  the  waking  hours  of  the 
sparrows  in  colony  i and  the  surrounding  colonies  it  is  unlikely 
that  movement  of  adults  would  have  remained  undetected  if  it 
occurred  other  than  exceptionally. 

Further  evidence  for  the  isolation  of  the  colonies  1-5  and  25  was 
obtained  by  making  observations  of  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  area 
covered  by  these  colonies  from  March  to  May  1952.  All  flights  of 
more  than  about  20  yards  were  recorded  by  vectors  on  a large 
scale  map.  Again  it  was  found  that  all  of  the  vectors  could  be 
enclosed  in  a similar  way  to  the  breeding  areas  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
The  areas  were,  of  course,  larger  than  those  merely  including  the 
nests  because  they  now  included  the  foraging  areas  in  addition. 
There  was  also  overlap  at  popular  feeding  sites  as  already 
described,  but  in  no  case  were  birds  seen  flying  from  one  breeding 
area  to  another. 

Part  II.  The  structure  of  a breeding  colony. 

In  Part  I we  have  seen  how,  in  the  area  where  these  observations 
were  made,  small  breeding-colonies  of  House  Sparrows  are  found 
and  how  these  colonies  are  virtually  Isolated  from  each  other.  In 
this  part  the  structure  of  one  such  colony  is  described  in  more 
detail.  In  the  years  1951  to  1953  the  majority  of  the  breeding 
adults  in  colony  i were  colour-ringed  ; details  are  given  in  Table  IV'. 

The  first-year  males  begin  investigating  nest  sites  soon  after 
they  leave  the  grain  field  in  September  or  early  October.  At  first 
they  do  so  in  small  groups  and  are  generally  tolerated  by  the 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Breeding  House  Sparrows  with  rings  in 

Colony  i in  1951-1953. 


Year 

1951 

1952 

1953 

No.  of  breeding  cocks 

II* 

II* 

15 

No.  carrying  rings  ... 

3 

9 

12 

No.  of  breeding  hens 

12* 

12* 

15 

No.  carrying  rings  ... 

5 

9 

12 

% ringed  of  total  breeding  birds  . . . 

35% 

78% 

80% 

* The  difference  in  number  of  breeding  cocks  and  hens  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  if  one  member  of  a pair  disappears  during  the  breeding  season  a new 
mate  may  be  acquired  for  subsequent  broods  from  the  reservoir  of  non- 
breeding birds. 

owners  of  the  nest  site  if  they  happen  to  be  present.  By  November 
this  “nest  site  prospecting-’’  is  resented  by  the  owners  and  unoccu- 
pied sites  may  be  taken  over  by  these  first-year  birds  for  a few 
days  at  a time  before  they  lose  interest  and  wander  off  ag-ain.  This 
behaviour  continues  throughout  the  winter,  though  there  is  much 
less  “prospecting’’  in  December  and  January.  In  February  the 
first  of  the  first-year  males  begin  to  adopt  permanent  nest  sites 
and  acquire  mates.  In  the  majority  of  cases  once  a male  has  taken 
up  a permanent  site  he  retains  possession  of  it  throughout  his  life. 
However,  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a mate  he  may  take  up  a new 
nesting-site  and  try  to  obtain  a mate  there.  In  one  case  such  a 
male,  who  had  lost  his  mate  about  April  6th,  1952,  before  eggs 
were  laid,  acquired  a new  mate  on  April  loth.  This  bird,  however, 
also  disappeared  (on  May  4th).  The  male  remained  at  the  nest 
until  May  25th  when  he  joined  a hen  who  had  lost  her  mate  while 
she  was  still  feeding  the  young  of  her  first  brood.  The  hen  reared 
this  brood  without  assistance  from  the  new  cock,  who  nevertheless 
spent  much  time  Vv^ith  the  hen  and  beside  the  nest.  After  the  hen 
had  reared  the  brood  this  pair  reared  two  further  broods  in  1952 
and  three  in  1953. 

On  the.  other  hand  I have  only  two  instances  of  males  deserting 
nests  after  their  mates  have  once  laid  there.  In  one  case  a first 
year  pair  deserted  an  incomplete  clutch  on  May  24th,  1953.  This 
pair  adopted  another  nest  on  June  6th  and  retained  it  until  June 
2ist  without  the  hen  laying  in  it.  On  July  2nd  they  took  up  a third 
nest  and  began  a new  clutch  there  on  July  7th.  This  clutch  of  four 
eggs  hatched  on  July  15th  but  all  of  the  young  died  in  the  nest. 
The  only  other  case  I have  of  a cock  leaving  a nest  was  when  his 
mate  disappeared  on  June  5th,  1953,  after  one  brood  had  been 
reared.  (This  pair  had  reared  two  broods  in  the  same  nest  in  1952.) 
The  cock  remained  at  the  nest  and,  when  a pair,  which  had  lost 
their  nest  on  April  6th,  1953  (a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a house  which 
was  filled  in  on  this  date),  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the  nest 
on  June  i6th,  he  tried  to  attract  the  hen.  He  failed  to  do  so  and 
was  dispossessed  ; the  new  pair  sucessfully  reared  one  brood.  These 
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were  both  first  year  birds  and  had  failed  to  find  a suitable  nesting"- 
place  between  April  6th  and  June  i6th  although  they  prospected 
a number  of  possible  sites  in  this  period. 

In  the  same  way  first-year  hens  begin  to  mate  in  February. 
They  may  pair  either  with  adult  cocks,  who  have  lost  their  previous 
year  s mates,  or  with  first-year  cocks,  who  are  now  taking  up 
nesting-sites.  While  some  of  these  hens  change  their  mates  and 
nests  before  breeding,  they  remain  faithful  to  the  mate  and  nest 
once  they  lay  eggs  in  the  latter.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are 
the  case  of  the  pair  cited  previously,  which  deserted  before 
completing  their  first  clutch  and  one  rather  unusual  occurrence. 
A pair  reared  two  broods  in  a nest  in  1952.  After  the  second 
brood  had  fledged  the  hen  went  into  the  moult.  The  cock,  however, 
managed  to  acquire  a new  mate  and  reared  a third  brood  with  her. 
Whereas  possession  of  the  nest  is  retained  by  the  cock  even  during 
the  moult  and  he  usually  visits  it  in  the  morning  and  evening  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  grain-field,  the  hen  normally  loses 
interest  in  it  for  a month  or  so  at  this  time.  In  this  case  the  first 
hen  was  not  seen  at  the  nest  from  July  7th  until  October  12th,  by 
which  time  the  second  hen  had  already  returned,  and  then  a 
dispute  developed  between  them,  both  birds  no  doubt  considering 
it  as  their  nest.  This  dispute  lasted  for  four  days  when  the  second 
hen  won.  The  original  hen  remained  in  the  colony  area  until 
March  i8th,  1953,  and  then  disappeared. 

In  contrast  to  this,  data  for  nine  nests,  where  at  least  one  of  the 
pair  was  alive  in  1952  and  1953,  are  given  in  Table  V.  This  shows 
how  birds  remain  attached  to  the  same  site  and  raise  successive 


Table  V. — Constancy  of  House  Sparrows  to  nesting-sites. 


Nesi  No. 

No.  of 
cock 

No.  of  hen 

Number 

of  broods 

Remarks 

1952 

1953 

4 

14 

74 

2 

Cock  14  also  bred  in 

14 

156 

I 

3 

this  nest  in  1950 

and  1951 

7 

62 

72 

2 

2 

— 

15 

56 

unringed 

2 

- 

56 

106 

- 

I 

unringed 

106 

- 

2 

— 

16 

77 

2 

2 

I 

103 

126 

— 

I 

— 

17 

50 

73 

3 

0 

Cock  50  also  bred  in 

this  nest  in  1951 

18 

unringed 

79 

I 

- 

67 

79 

2 

3 

— 

24 

85 

65 

2 

3 

— 

28 

64 

unringed 

I 

- 

64 

45 

I 

3 

— 

29 

66 

91 

2 

3 

— 
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broods  in  it  throughout  their  lives.  This  behaviour  is  apparently 
different  from  that  described  for  the  House  Sparrow  in  Holland 
(Daanje,  1941,  p.  23),  which  takes  a new  nest  for  each  clutch;  and 
in  America  (Weaver,  1943)  where,  on  the  contrary,  immediately 
the  young  of  one  pair  leave  a nest  another  pair  takes  it  over.  One 
may  guess  that  where  nesting  sites  are  numerous  a new  site  is 
chosen  for  each  brood ; at  the  other  extreme,  where  the  population 
density  is  high,  the  availability  of  sites  itself  may  be  a limiting 
factor  in  the  number  of  clutches  per  pair. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  faithfulness  to  mate  and  nest- 
site  that  we  can  discuss  the  structure  of  a breeding-colony.  We  can 
divide  the  nest-sites  in  the  colony  into  centre  and  periphery  ones ; 
this  division  and  the  actual  placing  of  nests  in  either  category, 
while  somewhat  arbitrary,  is  supported  by  diff'erences  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  birds  at  the  two  types  of  sites.  (While  all  of  the 
centre  nests  were  included  by  a circle  of  10  yards  radius,  the 
periphery  ones  lay  from  20-50  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  colony.) 
For  example,  almost  all  of  the  autumn  nest-site  prospecting  by 
first-year  birds  takes  place  at  the  centre  sites ; vacancies  at  the 
centre  sites  caused  by  the  death  of  an  adult  are  filled  much  more 
quickly  than  vacancies  at  periphery  ones.  It  has  also  been  found 
that,  although  the  breeding  population  of  the  colony  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year,  the  centre  sites  are  always  used,  the  number  of 
periphery  sites  in  use  varying  with  the  number  of  birds  in  the 
colony. 

The  majority  of  nests  in  the  colony  under  observation  were  not 
accessible  and  thus  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  dates 
of  egg-laying.  Observation  of  the  pairs  using  nest-boxes,  however, 
has  shown  that  the  date  of  laying  can  be  told  to  within  about 
twenty-four  hours  by  closely  watching  the  behaviour  of  the  pair 
at  the  nest.  The  data  for  the  first  egg  in  all  the  nests  in  the 
colony  for  1952  and  1953  are  given  in  Table  VI.  The  sample  is 
too  small  to  allow  a rigorous  statistical  analysis  but  it  does  suggest 
that  there  may  be  a real  difference  in  the  onset  of  breeding  in  the 
two  types"  of  sites.  The  spread  is,  however,  small;  for  example  in 
1953  fourteen  sites  were  used  and  in  thirteen  of  these  there  were 
eggs  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  (the  fourteenth  site  was 
used  by  a cock  who  lost  his  mate  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding- 
season  and  did  not  acquire  a new  one  until  the  end  of  May;  the 
data  for  this  nest  are  not  included  in  the  table).  It  is  considered 
that  this  synchronization  in  breeding  is  due  largely  to  the  com- 
munal display  which  has  been  described  in  a previous  paper 
(Summers-Smith,  1954).  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  display 
is  not  connected  with  pair  formation ; its  value  on  the  contrary  lies 
in  its  stimulation  of  the  colony  as  a whole. 

The  onset  of  breeding  each  year  will  be  influenced  by  environ- 
mental factors  and  thus  we  cannot  compare  the  start  of  breeding 
with  the  size  of  the  colony.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
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Table  VI. — Average  dates  for  first  eggs  in  centre  and  periphery  sites. 


1952 

1953 

No.  of 

Average  date 

No.  of 

Average  date 

nests 

of  1st  egg 

nests 

of  1st  egg 

Centre  nests 

6 

2 May 

8* 

25  April 

Periphery  nests 

3 

13  May 

5 

2 May 

* The  increase  in  the  number  of  centre  nests  in  1953  is  due  to  the  provision 
of  nest-boxes,  not  to  some  centre  sites  bein?  unoccuoied  in  1052. 


Spread  in  egg-laying  was  more  concentrated  in  1953  when  the 
population  was  greater.  This  is  shown  in  Table  \TI.  In  1952 
nine  clutches  were  started  in  a period  of  32  days,  while  in  1953 
thirteen  clutches  were  started  in  19  days.  The  data  are  too  few 
to  draw  very  wide  conclusions  but  the  results,  such  as  they  are, 
are  in  agreement  with  Darling’s  (1938)  findings  for  gulls  that 
larger  colonies  tend  to  lay  their  eggs  over  a shorter  period  than 
smaller  ones. 


TABLE  VII. — Spread  of  laying  of  normal  first  clutches  in  1952 

AND  1953. 


Date  of  first 

Date  of  last 

Period 

1st  egg  laid 

1st  egg  laid 

1952  

20  April 

21  May 

32  da}"s 

1953  

18  April 

6 May 

19  days 

This  synchronization  of  breeding  and  also  of  nest  building  and 
the  pre-breeding  activities  was  quite  clearly  seen  in  the  observations 
of  the  colonies  described  in  Part  1.  A short  watch  at  any  colony 
would  show  that  the  majority  of  birds  were  nest-building,  or  at 
the  immediate  pre-breeding  or  egg-laying  stage  when  coition  is 
most  frequent,  or  incubating  or  feeding  young.  Behaviour  appro- 
priate to  the  stage  of  the  colony  is  very  infectious ; nest-building 
by  one  pair  may  induce  other  pairs  to  follow  suit,  and  in  the  same 
way  coition  by  one  pair  elicits  the  same  behaviour  in  surrounding 
pairs.  This  will  also  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  synchro- 
nization in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  communal  display.  In 
addition  there  is  some  aerial  chasing  and  display  which  will  also 
no  doubt  help  to  stimulate  all  the  members  of  the  colony. 

On  the  other  hand  the  stage  of  the  breeding  cycle  varies  from 
colony  to  colony.  For  instance,  one  colony  may  be  feeding  young 
in  the  nest,  while  in  another  the  birds  have  just  begun  egg-laying. 
(Observations  of  this  nature  have  also  been  used  in  separating  the 
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colonies  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.)  In  1953  by  the  middle  of  May 
practically  all  of  the  birds  in  colony  i were  feeding  young  in  the 
nest,  whilst  in  colony  7 at  this  time  the  majority  of  birds  were 
still  at  the  stage  of  nest-building  and  coition.  This  is  rather  an 
extreme  case,  however,  and  the  dilference  between  most  colonies 
was  not  as  great. 

Again,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  several  of  the  nests  it  was 
not  possible  to  test  whether  the  birds  at  central  sites  were  more 
successful  than  peripheral  ones.  However,  the  number  of  clutches 
laid  in  each  nest  could  be  readily  determined  by  observation.  The 
data  for  1952  and  1953  are  given  in  Table  VIII.  While  in  1952 


Table  VIII. — Number  of  clutches  in  centre  and  periphery  sites  in 

1952  AND  1953. 


1952 

1953 

No.  of 

Av.  No.  of 

No.  of 

Av.  No.  of 

pairs 

clutches 

pairs 

clutches 

Centre  nests 

7 

2-4 

II 

2.3 

Periphery  nests  ... 

3 

1-7 

5 

2.4 

the  average  number  of  clutches  for  the  periphery  pairs  was  lower 
than  for  the  centre  ones,  there  was  no  difference  in  1953.  The 
difference  In  1952  is  not  statistically  significant.  The  amount  of 
information  is  rather  small  and  this  point  must  remain  undecided. 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  show  any  real  difference 
in  success  or  start  of  breeding  between  centre  and  periphery  sites, 
it  is  probable  that  this  would  be  found  by  more  extensive  obser- 
vations and  a larger  sample.  It  has  been  found  that  centre 
nesters  take  part  in  more  communal  displays  than  periphery  ones 
and  are  more  frequently  influenced  by  the  various  mutual  stimu- 
lation activities  owing  to  their  position  in  the  colony. 

There  was  also  some  tendency  for  a preference  for  a particular 
type  of  nest-site  at  any  one  colony.  In  most  of  the  colonies  studied 
the  majority  of  the  nests  were  in  holes  in  roofs  or  under  eaves, 
with  a few  nests  in  creepers  on  walls.  In  one  or  two  colonies, 
however,  creeper  sites  were  more  favoured  than  hole  ones.  In  one 
colony  several  tree  sites  were  in  use  despite  one  of  the  houses 
nearby  having  a thatched  roof.  Possibly  the  first-year  birds  learn 
the  type  of  site  suitable  for  nesting  when  they  prospect  the 
occupied  sites  in  the  late  autumn.  That  they  also  learn  by 
experience  is  shown  in  the  way  first  year  birds  frequently  adopt 
unsuitable  sites  early  in  the  year  before  taking  over  a suitable 
site.  For  example,  L.  R.  Lewis  (personal  communication)  has 
Informed  me  that  he  watched  a pair  of  House  Sparrows  attempting 
to  build  In  the  open  end  of  a piece  of  tubular  scaffolding.  I have 
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similarly  seen  cocks  take  over  holes  which  were  too  small  to  be 
used  as  nests  and  e\en  obtain  mates  before  moving"  to  a more 
suitable  site  where  they  bred  successfully. 


Discussion. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly  those  birds  which  exhibit 
colonial  nesting"  behaviour.  Ihe  most  obvious  examples  are  the 
g"ulls  {Lariis  sp.),  terns  [Sterna  sp.),  Gannet  [Sida  bassana)  and 
the  cliff  nesting"  sea-birds  like  the  Guillemot  [Una  aalge)  and 
Razorbill  [Alca  torda).  It  is  immediately  striking"  that  these  are 
all  birds  which  make  use  of  a plentiful  supply  of  food  by  the  shore 
or  out  at  sea,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  limited  in  their 
choice  of  nest-sites  which  fulfil  the  two  conditions  of  access  to  the 
source  of  food  and  safety  from  predators.  In  this  way  these  birds 
tend  to  agf^regate  into  large  colonies  in  the  breeding  season  and 
disperse  widely  over  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  Rook  [Corviis  fntgdegiis)  provides  an  example  of 
a Passerine  colonial  nester,  again  it  is  influenced  by  the  two 
conditions  of  suitability  of  nesting-sites  and  availability  of  food, 
d he  Rooks  collect  in  colonies  which  are  based  on  small  copses, 
where  they  can  nest,  surrounded  by  open  country,  where  they  can 
feed.  In  a similar  way  the  twin  conditions  tend  to  concentrate  the 
birds  into  colonies.  In  the  case  of  the  Rook  this  attachment  to 
the  colony  is  maintained  over  most  of  the  year,  food  continues  to  be 
collected  near  by  and  the  nest  colony  may  be  used  as  a roost,  though 
in  many  cases  the  birds  collect  in  larger  aggregations  of  several 
colonies  to  roost  in  the  winter. 

The  House  Sparrow  has  adopted  a way  of  life  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  almost  dependent  on  man  both  for  the  provision  of  food  and 
nest-sites.  Again  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  force  it  into  a 
colonial  type  of  life.  This  has  gone  a stage  further  with  the 
sparrow  and  the  colony  is  maintained  throughout  the  year.  We 
may  contrast  this  behaviour  with  the  Starling  [Stnrmis  vulgaris), 
which,  while  it  has  an  extreme  social  form  of  feeding  and  roosting, 
does  not  form  the  same  sort  of  breeding-colonies.  The  Starling 
is  stronger  in  flight  than  the  sparrow  and  is  able  to  range  over  a 
wider  area  to  feed.  Also  it  is  less  dependent  on  man  for  obtaining 
food  than  the  sparrow. 

Colonial  life  confers  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  the 
members  of  the  colony.  A source  of  food  is  found  and  tapped 
more  quickly ; although  a breeding-colony  may  be  found  more 
readily  by  predators,  the  whole  colony  may  join  in  the  defence 
against  a predator  and  drive  it  away.  One  has  only  to  visit  a 
breeding-colony  of  terns  to  witness  this  in  action.  This  defensive 
action  is  most  successful  when  all  the  birds  in  the  colony  are  at  the 
same  stage  of  breeding  and  Darling’s  work  [loc.  cit.)  on  gull 
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colonies  has  shown  how  this  synchronization  can  be  brought  about 
by  mutual  stimulation. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  House  Sparrow?  The  advantage 
in  obtaining  food  is  clearly  there  and  any  new  source  is  quickly 
made  use  of.  Witness  the  collection  of  food  from  point  A on  the 
map  (Fig.  i)  for  the  first  young  of  the  season  as  already  described. 
Similarly  an  apple  tree  in  the  autumn  infested  with  blackfly  is 
quickly  made  use  of  by  all  of  the  colony  as  soon  as  the  first  bird 
locates  the  source  of  food.  The  ease  with  which  the  sparrow  does 
obtain  food  is  shown  by  the  relatively  small  amount  of  time  it 
spends  in  searching  for  food  compared  with  other  small  birds. 
Sparrows  do  not  attack  predators  in  the  way  that  gulls  and  terns 
do,  though  I have  seen  four  sparrows  attack  a Starling  which  was 
investigating  a nest  belonging  to  two  of  the  birds,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  “mob”  a cat  by  gathering  in  a tree  or  bush  above 
it  while  uttering  alarm  calls  is  well  known  (see  for  example, 
Daanje,  1941,  p.  7)  and  Simmons  (1952)  gives  an  example  of 
House  Sparrows  mobbing  a human  observer.  They  have  social 
warning  calls  by  which  the  whole  colony  quickly  learns  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  (Daanje,  1941).  As  Darling  says  “It  is 
unnecessary  to  stress  the  obvious  biological  advantag'es  of  effective 
synchronization,  and  that  at  the  optimum  period,  of  the  conju- 
gational,  incubational  and  food-bringing  phase  of  the  reproductive 
cycle”. 

The  colonies  of  House  Sparrows  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  sea  birds  principally  because  the  number  of  suitable  nesting- 
sites  is  not  as  great  and  the  reservoir  of  food  much  smaller. 
Again  the  start  of  breeding  is  probably  not  so  much  influenced  by 
the  size  of  the  colony  as  its  density.  In  the  gull  colony  the  nests 
are  usually  close  together  and  well  in  view  of  each  other.  The 
conditions  for  a nest  site  are  more  stringent  in  the  sparrow  and 
hence  the  density  of  nests  is  much  more  influenced  by  the 
environment.  The  differences  in  the  time  of  breeding,  which 
were  noticed  in  the  different  colonies,  are  probably  a factor  of 
dispersion  as  the  mutual  stimulation  in  dispersed  colonies  will  be 
less.  (It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  onset  of 
breeding  in  a colony  could  be  correlated  with  the  average  number 
of  males  taking  part  in  the  communal  displays.)  There  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  country  breeders  are  later  than  town 
ones ; this  may  be  due  to  the  factor  of  dispersion. 

A further  factor  which  affects  breeding  synchronization  in  the 
House  Sparrow  is  the  presence  of  birds  without  mates  at  the  time 
when  breeding  starts.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  presented  in 
Part  11  these  will  be  first-year  birds  and,  in  general,  those  which 
subsequently  breed  do  so  in  periphery  sites  as  all  of  the  centre 
sites  will  already  be  in  use.  (A  few  of  these  pairs  may  eventually 
breed  in  centre  sites  if  the  owners  die  or  cease  breeding  early  in 
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the  season.)  In  this  way  the  late  breeding"  birds  may  be  concen- 
trated in  periphery  sites  and  this  may  account  for  the  observation 
that  the  averag^e  date  of  eg'g'-laying'  is  later  in  these  sites. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  increase  in  the  number  of  centre 
nests  in  1953  was  larg'ely  due  to  the  provision  of  new  sites  in  the 
form  of  nest-boxes.  These  boxes  were  erected  before  the  breeding"- 
season  of  1952,  but  some  were  not  used  owing-  to  the  small  size 
of  the  colony  in  that  year.  The  three  pairs  nesting-  in  periphery 
sites  were  adult  birds  already  in  occupation  of  their  nests  when 
the  boxes  were  put  up.  This  serves  to  emphasise  the  point  that, 
althoug-h  centre  sites  are  much  preferred,  birds  once  established 
in  periphery  sites  do  not  transfer  to  centre  ones  if  these  become 
available.  This  is,  however,  not  the  whole  story  because  when 
observations  were  first  made  at  the  colony  a number  of  pairs  were 
nesting-  in  tree  nests  at  the  centre  of  the  colony.  When  nest-boxes 
were  put  up  the  number  of  tree  nests  diminished  so  that  none  were 
used  in  1952  or  1953 — one  was  built  in  1953,  but  the  cock  failed 
to  g-et  a mate.  This  provision  of  extra  sites  on  the  other  hand 
did  not  result  in  the  colony  closing  up.  Tree  nests  present  a bit 
of  a problem  ; they  appear  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  hole  ones 
because  they  usually  get  blown  away  during  the  winter,  which 
must  surely  affect  these  birds  for  which  the  nest  retains  some 
significance  throughout  the  year ; however,  they  were  built  and 
used  in  some  years  when  periphery  sites  were  vacant.  Presumably 
there  is  an  interplay  between  the  attraction  of  a hole  site  and  the 
attraction  to  the  centre  of  the  colony — all  the  hole  sites  at  the 
centre  were  used  every  year.  The  attraction  of  hole  sites  over 
tree  sites  is  shown  by  a pair  which  transferred  to  a nest-box  near- 
by when  their  tree  nest  gradually  disintegrated  (the  box  had  not 
been  put  up  when  the  tree  nest  was  originally  used).  The  actual 
transfer  took  about  a month : the  pair  first  showed  an  interest  in 
the  box  on  March  8th,  1952,  but  continued  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  remains  of  the  tree  nest  until  April  6th,  by  which  date  they 
had  built  a considerable  nest  in  the  box.  This  pair  bred  in  the  box 
in  both  1952  and  1953. 

While  these  observations  on  the  House  Sparrow  in  a rural 
environment  in  north  Hampshire  have  shown  that  the  birds  are 
separated  into  discrete,  isolated  breeding  colonies  of  about  10-15 
pairs,  it  is  not  known  whether  similar  behaviour  occurs  in  other 
surroundings.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  have  comparable 
observations  for  a suburban  or  completely  built-up  area  to  see  if 
breeding  colonies  are  also  formed.  No  complete  observations  in 
this  type  of  environment  have  been  made  but  casual  observations 
by  L.  R.  Lewis  (personal  communication)  in  the  West  Kensington 
district  of  London  in  April  1953  and  by  my  wife  in  Hove,  Sussex 
in  May  1953  suggest  that  this  may  possibly  be  the  case.  However, 
more  detailed  observations  with  marked  birds  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  this  point. 
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GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH  AT  FAIR  ISLE : 

A NEW  BRITISH  BIRD. 

BY 

Kenneth  Williamson. 

[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory .) 

The  occurrence  of  a Gray-cheeked  Thrush  [Hylocichla  minima) 
at  Fair  Isle  on  October  5th,  1953,  has  already  been  recorded  in 
detail  by  the  writer  (1954  a and  b),  but  in  view  of  the  “national” 
importance  of  this  first  record  for  the  British  Isles  a brief  des- 
cription of  the  bird  and  some  other  comments  are  repeated  here. 

I'he  credit  for  capturing-  the  bird  belongs  to  Mr.  William  Eunson 
of  Fair  Isle,  who  saw  it  feeding  in  front  of  the  Observatory  Trap 
in  the  late  afternoon.  With  the  aid  of  Peterson  (1947)  I identified 
it  as  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  on  the  evidence  of  its  dark  grey 
loral  region  and  ear-coverts  and  the  indistinct  eye-rim.  .As  there  is 
also  in  North  .America  a sibling  species,  the  Olive-backed 
Thrush  [Hylocichla  ustulata),  in  which  the  lores  and  eye-rim  are 
buff,  I decided  to  keep  the  bird  overnight  in  one  of  the  roosting- 
boxes  and  make  identification  doubly  sure.  Since  there  was  no 
taxonomic  literature  concerning-  American  birds  in  our  library  I 
telephoned  to  Professor  V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards,  who  very  kindly 
gave  me  additional  information,  including  weights  and  measure- 
ments, from  works  in  his  possession.  Being  completely  satisfied 
with  the  identification  as  H.  minima  I released  the  bird  next 
morning,  after  checking  the  measurements  and  assisting  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Craw  to  photograph  it  (see  plate  47,  upper). 

A full  description  of  the  plumage  and  wing  structure  is  given 
in  the  papers  already  referred  to.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  bird  was  a dwarf  thrush,  hardly  bigger  than  a Wheatear 
[CEnanthe  cenanihe),  with  the  upper-parts  a uniform  olive-brown 
colour — more  greenish-olive  than  in  the  British  thrushes  and 
nearer  the  colour  of  a Robin,  but  darker.  The  under-parts  were 
white  except  on  the  breast,  which  was  suffused  with  buff'  and 
heavily  spotted  with  black.  I should  like  to  emphasise  the  huffish 
tone  of  the  breast,  since  the  only  British  bird-identification  book 
yet  dealing  with  this  species  (Peterson  ei  al.,  1954)  considers  the 
absence  of  buff  a diagnostic  character.  Certainly  specimens  of 
H.  iishilafa  show  a deeper  colour,  but  examples  of  minima  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen’s  collections  have 
huffish  breasts  and  this  is  apparently  characteristic  of  the  New- 
foundland population  (Peters  and  Burleigh,  1951). 

The  Fair  Isle  bird  was  in  its  first  winter,  having  white  spots  at 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts  and  the  innermost  and  second 
tcrtials.  The  chord  of  wing  measured  99mm.,  tail  68mm.,  bill 
from  skull  15mm.,  and  tarsus  28mm.  Its  weight  soon  after 
capture  was  24.p2gm.,  but  overnight  loss  reduced  this  to  2i.6ogm. 


Bl'itish  Birds,  xlvii,  I’l.  45. 


Guav-ciieeked  Tiiri'sii  {Ilylocichla  iin'iiinia). 

(Photograph  by  Au.an  D.  CKncKsiiANK  jroni  U.S.  National 
Audubon  Society). 

Tliis  reproduction  is  about  half  natural  size,  for  the  bird  averages  slightly 
smaller  than  a .Skylark  (Alaitda  arvensis).  Above  it  is  grey-  or  olive-brown, 
below  whitish  with  black  spots  on  the  breast.  The  ear-coverts  and  lores  are 
grey  and  there  is  a light  eye-rim.  (.see  page  z68). 


Rrilisli  Birds,  \'ol.  xlvil,  I’l.  46 


( iRAV-ciiEEKKn  TiiRusii  (Hylocichla  niiuima). 

{Photograph  by  Ai.lan  I).  Cruicksiian'k  froui  U.S.  Nationai, 

Arm'BON  Sociinv). 

The  amount  of  lilack  spotting  on  the  breast  varies,  as  van  l>e  seem  if  this  is 
comp.'ired  with  plates  45  ;ind  47  (upper).  On  pass.age  in  the  L’niti'd  States 
these  birds  are  most  often  found  in  covered  country  wher(>  tliey  may  lie  seen 
feeding  on  tlie  ground  among  the  fallen  leaves,  (see  page  j(x)). 


British  Birds,  \’ol.  xlvii,  PI.  47. 


Upper:  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  {Hylocichla  minima)  on  Fair  Isle. 

October  6th,  1953. 

(Photographed  by  Harry  A.  Craw). 

An  indication  of  the  difference  in  size  is  given  by  the  comparison  with  the  skin 
of  a -Song  Thrush  (Tnrdus  ericetorum)  see  page  266). 

Lower:  Two  Crossbills  (Loxia)  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

September  i8th,  1953. 

(Photographed  by  Peter  Gamble). 

On  the  left  is  the  largest  male  Crossbill  (Loxia  ciirvirostra)  of  several  trapped 
on  the  same  day;  on  the  right  is  a female  which  falls  within  the  range  of 
measurements  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill  (L.  (c.)  pytyopsittacus),  but  which  cannot 
certainly  be  assigned  to  that  form  (see  page  274). 


British  Birds,  \’ol.  xlvii,  PI.  48. 


(iEORGE  KnWAKD  LoDC.E. 

( 1860-1954). 

(Photograph  by  " Ii.i.rsTRATED”  Ltd.). 

■\n  obituary  notice  appears  on  pages  270-271. 
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Professor  Wynne-Edwards  gave  me  30-33gm.  as  the  normal 
weight  of  autumn  migrants  in  eastern  North  America.  A larva  of 
an  American  tick,  Haeniophysalis  leporis-palustris  Packard,  was 
taken  from  the  bird’s  chin  and  was  identified  by  Dr.  Owen  Evans 
and  Mr.  E.  Browning  of  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  where 
the  specimen — the  first  recorded  in  Britain — is  deposited. 

Two  races  of  this  bird  are  at  present  recognised  in  eastern  North 
America.  The  Northern  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  H.  m.  minima 
(=  aliciae)  ranges  across  Canada  from  Alaska  to  Newfoundland 
and  Bicknell’s  Thrush  H.  m.  bicknelli  (=  minima)  breeds  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  mountains  of  New  England  and  New  York  State. 
Bicknell’s  Thrush  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  but  there  is  a consider- 
able overlap  in  measurements  and  the  Fair  Isle  bird  cannot  be 
assigned  to  either  race.  Dr.  Charles  Vaurie  and  Dr.  Dean 
Amadon  kindly  measured  the  series  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  sent  me  the  following  data: 

H.  m.  minima  wing:  $ 9 loo-ioymm.  ; cf  cf  103-112111111. 

H.  m.  bicknelli  wing:  9 9 QO-gbmm.  ; cf  cT  89-ioinim. 
Dr.  Vaurie  adds  : “As  you  say,  your  bird  is  somewhat  intermediate, 
and  as  these  races  are  at  best  rather  slight  we  feel  that  there  is  no 
point  in  trying  to  identify  it  subspecifically.  Naturally,  one  might 
assume  that  the  Northern  race  would  be  the  one  to  reach  the 
British  Isles,  and  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  this  is  one 
of  the  few  American  song-birds  which  has  established  itself  in 
north-east  Siberia.” 

The  weather  situation  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America 
immediately  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  this  thrush  was  similar  In 
many  respects  to  that  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  American 
Robin  {Turdiis  migratorius)  at  Lundy  in  late  October,  1952  (Davis, 
1933).  A discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  present  record  and  of 
other  .American  birds  about  the  same  time  has  already  appeared 
(Wblliamson,  1954  b). 
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SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  THE 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH. 

Photographs  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  from  U.S.  National 

Audubon  Society. 

(Plates  45  and  46). 

If  we  except  the  Fieldfares  [Turdiis  pilaris)  in  Greenland,  there  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  only  the  American  Robin  [T.  migra- 
toriiis)  to  represent  the  typical  thrushes  {Tardus)  so  familiar  and 
widespread  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  apart  fom  the  Varied  Thrush 
{Ixoreus  naevius)  in  the  west  of  the  continent,  we  must  look  to  the 
wood  thrushes  [Hylocichla  sp.)  to  take  their  place.  These  are  much 
smaller  (see  plate  47)  and  the  largest  of  the  five  species,  the  Wood 
Thrush  {H . mustelina)  is  only  about  8 inches  long,  while  the  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush  {H.  minima)  is  no  bigger  than  a Skylark  {Aluuda 
arvensis)  but  with  longer  legs.  A Gray-cheeked  Thrush — a new 
bird  for  Britain — was  caugbt  at  Fair  Isle  on  October  5th,  1953  (see 
pp.  266-267). 

Plate  45  is  a superb  study  of  this  species  and  plate  46  shows 
well  the  thrush-like  stance.  The  plumage  is  a uniform  grey-brown 
to  olive-brown  above,  and  whitish  below  tinged  with  buff  on  the 
black-spotted  breast  (the  sexes  are  alike).  The  other  Hylocichla 
are  rather  similar,  particular!}'  the  Olive-backed  {H.  ustulafa)  which 
is  difficult  to  separate  in  the  field,  but  which  has  huffish  cheeks  and 
a huffish  ring  round  the  eye,  while  the  Gray-cheeked  lives  up  to  its 
name  and  at  the  same  time  has  a less  distinct  eye-ring ; the  other 
three  species  show  rufous  on  part  or  all  of  the  upper-parts. 

The  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  breeds  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Siberia  and  then  throughout  a 500-700  miles  wide  strip  from  .\laska 
to  Newfoundland.  1'o  the  north  it  extends  beyond  the  tree  limit  and 
it  does  not  nest  further  south  than  central  Canada  except  in  the 
extreme  east  where  it  breeds  down  as  far  as  the  mountains  (seldom 
below  3,000  ft.)  of  the  north-eastern  United  States  (the  birds  of 
this  part  are  of  a different  race,  H.m.  hickncUi).  ()bser\ations  on 
the  breeding  of  the  typical  race  are  rather  scrappy  because  of  its 
northern  range,  but  tbe  form  bicknelti  has  been  studied  in  some 
detail  (G.  J.  Wallace,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1939,  vol.  41, 
pp.  21 1-402;  and  .\.  C.  Bent,  Life  Histories  of  N.  .‘\merican 
Thrushes,  Kinglets  and  their  Allies,  1949,  pp.  188-217).  1 he 

species  winters  in  north-western  South  America  and  on  passage 
is  largelv  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries both  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico  it  is  only  a straggler  and  thus  the  records 
indicate  that  the  Siberian  birds  also  pass  down  the  east  side.  A 
fair  part  of  the  breeding-range  is  overlapped  by  the  \ery  similar 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  which  does  not,  however,  extend  nearly  so 
far  north  and  which  nests  in  much  of  the  U..S. 

The  Hylocichla  species  are  all  for  the  most  part  summer-visitors 
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in  their  breeding-areas,  but  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  has  perhaps 
the  longest  migration.  F.  C.  Lincoln  (The  Migration  of  American 
Birds,  1939)  says  of  this  bird  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  U.S. 
until  the  last  week  of  April,  yet  by  late  May  it  has  moved  4,000 
miles  to  northern  Alaska.  On  passage  it  may  be  seen  anywhere 
where  there  is  suitable  cover,  in  woodlands  or  in  shrubbery,  and 
it  is  often  seen  along  the  road-sides.  But  in  its  arctic  breeding- 
grounds  its  habitat  is  much  more  austere:  Bent  {loc.  cit.)  quotes 
several  authors  who  show  that  it  is  there  an  abundant  species 
breeding  wherever  clumps  of  dwarf  trees  have  gained  a foothold 
and  it  is  said  to  be  numerous  among  the  alder  bushes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bering  Sea.  In  such  regions  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush 
builds  its  nest  not  far  from  the  ground  or  even  on  it.  J.  Grinnell 
[Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  region,  Alaska,  1900)  says  that  the 
nest  is  frequently  within  a foot  of  the  ground  on  slanting  or  hori- 
zontal trunks,  but  in  spruce  woods  it  is  commonly  6 feet  up  and 
may  even  be  as  high  as  20  feet.  Nests  of  bickneUi  are  more  fre- 
quently found  well  off  the  ground  in  tree-forks.  From  the  measure- 
ments quoted  by  Bent  many  nests  are  little  different  in  size  from 
some  Dunnock’s  [Prunella  modularis),  for  example,  though  rather 
deeper.  They  are  built  of  grasses,  fine  bark  and  small  twigs, 
sometimes  with  considerable  quantities  of  moss,  and  cemented 
with  decomposed  leaves  and  perhaps  a little  mud ; lined  with  roots, 
etc.  ; the  nests  are  very  strong  and  may  survive  several  years.  The 
eggs,  laid  chiefly  in  the  second  half  of  June  (rather  earlier  in  the 
south-east),  are  usually  4 or  5 in  number  and  a light  greenish-blue 
in  colour,  sparingly  and  often  rather  faintly  marked  with  different 
shades  of  brown ; they  average  very  slightly  smaller  than  those 
of  a Skylark.  Incubation  in  bickneUi  lasts  13-14  days  and  the 
young  remain  in  the  nest  11-13  days. 

While  the  Gray-cheeked ’s  song  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hermit 
[H.  guttata)  and  Wood  Thrushes,  two  of  the  finest  songsters  in 
America,  it  is  rich,  clear  and  musical:  a several-note  phrase 
repeated  TDver  and  over  again.  An  elaborate  flight-song  is  described 
by  Bent,  who  also  says  that  the  typical  race  of  the  Gray-cheeked 
Thrush  “has  a harsh  scolding  note  and  some  short  call  notes  like 
what,  chuck,  pheu,  or  fee-a.”  He  describes  the  most  character- 
istic call  of  bickneUi  as  “a  harsh,  penetrating,  slurred  whistle”, 
high  and  piercing  in  scolding  and  alarm,  “lowered  to  an  inquisitive 
pe-irt  when  used  to  express  curiosity.”  Other  call  notes  include 
a low  chook-chook  used  as  a prelude  to  the  song.  The  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush  feeds  on  various  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  in 
autumn  on  passage  to  a large  extent  on  berries.  A lot  of  the  food 
is  found  on  the  ground  as  the  bird  picks  its  way  among  fallen 
leaves  (plates  45  and  46).  Although  alleged  to  be  shy,  it  is 
perhaps  better  described  as  retiring  and  easily-overlooked,  for 
several  observers  have  stated  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  aooroach 
and  it  will  breed  close  to  houses.  I.J.F.-L. 


OBITUARY. 

George  Edward  Lodge  (1860-1954). 

George  Edward  Lodge,  whose  death  on  February  5th,  1954, 
was  lamented  by  all  ornithologists  and  lovers  of  good  painting,  was 
born  in  i860.  He  was  the  seventh  child  of  Canon  Lodge  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  famous 
physicist. 

As  a youth  he  studied  at  the  Lincoln  School  of  Art,  and  in  his 
late  teens  he  came  to  London  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Whympers,  the  well-known  engravers. 

From  a child  he  had  been  a keen  student  of  all  forms  of  wild 
life,  and  his  skill  with  pencil  and  brush  was  outstanding  at  a very 
early  age — as  a series  of  bird  and  animal  studies  which  were  done 
when  George  Lodge  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  which 
were  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  quite  recently,  fully  testify. 

When  still  a young  man  he  showed  a distinct  leaning  towards 
the  birds  of  prey — those  birds  which  were  to  form  the  subjects  of 
his  finest  work.  Lodge’s  love  of  hawks  was  probably  fostered  by 
his  friendship  and  association  with  the  Mann  family  who  were 
famous  falconers. 

In  the  ’90s  he  spent  some  time  at  Lilford  where  he  was  working 
on  some  of  the  plates  for  Lilford’s  Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds 
of  the  British  Islands,  and  before  World  War  i he  painted  a large 
number  of  tbe  plates  for  Beebe’s  A Monograph  of  the  Pheasants. 

Later,  between  the  two  wars,  Witherby’s  famous  Handbook  of 
British  Birds  was  published,  and  Lodge  also  did  some  of  the  plates 
for  these  volumes  ; however  the  small  size  of  the  illustrations  did 
not  do  either  him  or  the  other  contributing  artists  full  justice. 

In  early  1900  he  resided  in  London,  where  he  remained  until 
1920  when  he  moved  to  Camberley  in  Surrey  to  a house  which, 
appropriately  enough,  he  called  “Hawk  House’’.  Here  he  lived — 
apart  from  his  travels  and  expeditions  in  search  of  subjects  in  the 
field — until  his  death  at  the  great  age  of  93.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively, visiting  Cevlon,  Japan,  U.S.A.  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries;  in  his  youth  he  spent  two  years  in  Sweden. 

George  Lodge  was  a contemporary  of  Archibald  Ihorburn,  and 
also  of  Bruno  Liljefors,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  these 
three  great  painters  were  born  in  the  same  year — 1860.  Ihorburn, 
himself  a master  craftsman  and  colourist,  was  a great  admirer  of 
Lodge’s  paintings  of  birds  of  prey.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
(and  of  bird  painters  better  qualTfied  to  judge)  Lodge  s pictures 
of  these  noble  birds  were  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
Even  the  great  Joseph  Wolf,  whom  Thorburn  once  described  as 
“probably  the  best  draughtsman  of  us  all’’,  was  not  thought  to 
be  such  a fine  painter. 

.‘\part  from  actual  painting  George  Lodge  was  a man  of  many 
talents.  He  was  very  clever  at  making  all  the  necessary  furnishings 
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for  falconry,  and  he  could,  If  put  to  it,  make  a picture  frame  equally 
well.  He  was  a first-class  bird  anatomist,  and  equally  skilled  in 
taxidermy.  He  skinned,  stuffed  and  set  up  all  of  the  birds  that 
were  such  a typical  feature  of  his  studio  at  Hawk  House,  and 
these  will  bear  scrutiny  even  from  professionals  in  the  art. 

Lodge  never  married,  but  in  spite  of  being  a bachelor  he  had 
a wonderful  understanding  of  young  people.  His  generosity  of 
character  was  one  of  his  more  lovable  qualities  ; he  would  go  to 
endless  pains  to  help  a beginner,  and  his  criticisms,  though  much 
to  the  point,  were  always  constructive  and  delivered  kindly. 

With  regard  to  his  own  work  he  was  most  severe  in  self  criti- 
cism when  he  thought  that  any  item  of  his  was  not  up  to 
standard. 

.Although  birds  were  his  first  love,  he  was  an  all-round  naturalist 
with  a fine  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths  and  a great  interest 
in  reptiles.  His  paintings  included  many  studies  besides  those  of 
birds,  and  he  liked  to  chat  about  all  and  sundry  wild  creatures  with 
anyone  who  had  similar  interests.  He  had  nothing  of  a one-track 
mind. 

He  published  a book  just  after  the  second  World  War  which 
dealt  with  his  own  life.  This  was  entitled  Memoirs  of  an  Artist 
Naturalist,  and  was  illustrated  by  the  author ; but  it  was  some- 
thing of  a disappointment  not  only  to  its  many  readers,  but  to  the 
artist  himself  that  many  of  the  plates  did  not  in  reproduction  do 
justice  to  the  originals.  His  great  ambition  had  always  been  to 
illustrate  a book  dealing  fully  with  all  the  British  birds  ; and  of 
comparatively  recent  years,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  David 
Bannerman  to  write  the  text,  he  applied  himself  to  this  task  with 
all  his  vigour.  By  ordinary  standards  he  was  an  old  man  when  he 
started  this  monumental  work,  and  before  the  illustrations  were 
completed  his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail;  yet  the  paintings  which 
he  produced — 385  in  all — included  some  of  his  best  work.  It  must 
have  been  a tremendous  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
actual  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  The  Birds  of  the 
British  Isles. 

His  sense  of  duty  and  great  courage  were  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  his  latter  years.  He  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  completely,  while  the  other  was  also  In  bad  shape,  and  during 
the  colder  months  of  the  year  he  was  troubled  with  bronchitis. 
Yet  he  went  on  painting  almost  to  the  end.  One  of  his  last  efforts 
was  to  produce  a sketch  of  a mallard  for  a Christmas  card  for  the 
Camberley  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  body  he  had  been 
a Vice-President  since  its  formation  in  1946.  He  was  also  a Vice- 
President  of  the  British  Ornithologists  Union,  and  was  the  only 
bird  painter  to  be  so  honoured. 

George  Lodge  was  a fine  painter  and  a fine  gentleman — he  will 
be  sadly  missed.  A photograph  of  him  in  his  studio  is  reproduced 
on  plate  48.  Maxwell  Knight 
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NOTES. 

Golden  Eagle  breeding  in  Co.  Antrim.— On  July  i8th,  1953, 
Mr.  Gordon  Greeves  found  the  nest  of  a large  bird  of  prey  on  a 
sea-cliff  in  County  Antrim.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  nest 
of  a Buzzard  (Buteo  buteo)  but  the  young  seemed  very  large,  as 
did  one  of  the  parents  which  appeared  only  in  the  distance.  W hen 
he  told  me  about  it  and  showed  me  a primary  feather  and  several 
very  large  pellets  picked  up  on  the  cliff'-top,  1 immediately  sus- 
pected that  they  belonged  to  a Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaetus). 

On  July  22nd,  we  went  together  to  the  nest.  This  contained 
two  fully  grown  young  Golden  Eagles.  The  large  size,  big  beak, 
golden  brown  feathers  on  neck,  mainly  white  tail  and  feathered 
tarsus  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Besides  watching  the  young  we 
had  several  good  views  of  both  parents.  Wdien  seen  from  above 
the  female  showed  the  characteristic  whitish  band  at  the  base  of 
the  primaries. 

Each  time  we  visited  the  nest  the  remains  of  rabbits  were  much 
in  evidence.  In  fact  these  young  birds  were  fed  almost  entirely  on 
rabbits,  though  a bunch  of  Rock  Dove  {Coluniha  livia)  breast- 
feathers  was  found  in  one  pellet.  No  note  was  heard  from  either 
of  the  adults  which  kept  well  away  from  the  nest  when  we  were 
about. 

In  the  same  area  the  family  of  eagles  was  regularly  seen 
throughout  the  Autumn  and  Whnter,  sometimes  both  young,  then 
only  one;  and  eventually  in  February  1954  the  adult  pair  appeared 
to  be  alone,  presumably  having  driven  the  young  away.  So  far 
as  we  know  none  was  destroyed.  A nest  was  built  less  than  100 
yards  away  in  the  same  cliff  in  1954,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to 
reach  and  the  contents  could  not  be  seen  clearly ; eventually  how- 
ever I saw  one  large  eagle. 

So  far  as  I am  aware  there  is  no  other  record  of  Golden  Eagles 
nesting  in  Northern  Ireland  during  the  present  century.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  last  pair  that  did  nest  in  this 
Province,  though  there  is  a report  that  eggs  were  taken  in  the 
Mourne  Mountains,  Co.  Down,  about  1865.  The  last  definite 
breeding  record  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  a nest  in  Co.  Donegal 
in  1910.  Arnold  Benington. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  in  Dorset. — On  August  20th,  1953,  on  the 
Chesil  Beach,  near  Portland,  I saw  a group  of  Black-headed  Gulls 
{Larits  ridihundus)  resting  on  the  pebbles  and  preening,  and  among 
them  a noticeably  smaller  gull.  Its  bill  looked  black  and  was  small 
and  slender  by  comparison  with  the  bills  of  the  other  gulls  near  it. 
There  was  a dark  mark  behind  the  eye,  on  a white  face,  and  the 
top  of  the  head  was  brownish.  The  mantle  looked  greyish  brown. 
Besides  the  black  on  the  ends  of  the  primaries  there  was  some 
black  on  the  secondaries.  When  the  bird  stood  up,  its  legs  were 
seen  to  be  pale  yellowish  brown.  When  it  flew  it  showed  a white 
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leading--edge  to  the  wings,  broader  towards  the  tips,  and  a broad, 
blackish  subterminal  band  on  its  tail.  In  flight  it  was  not  unlike 
a smaller  and  more  delicate  version  of  the  Black-headed  Gull.  It 
left  the  other  gulls  and  flew  over  the  top  of  the  beach,  but  soon 
returned  and  settled  again.  Next  time  it  rose  I lost  it,  and  though 
I returned  next  day,  and  again  five  days  later,  I never  found  it 
again.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  only  be  a Bonaparte’s 
Gull  {Larus  Philadelphia),  in  juvenile  plumage.  G.  W.  H.  Moule. 

White-spotted  Bluethroat  in  Norfolk. — On  the  afternoon  of 
April  i8th,  1954,  a Bluethroat  [Luscinia  svecica)  was  observed  by 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Hemingway  feeding  in  undergrowth  beside  a stream  at 
Brinton,  Norfolk.  The  bird  was  watched  for  about  three  hours 
by  R.  A.  Richardson,  P.  R.  Clarke,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Meiklejohn,  myself 
and  others  and  though  often  moving  amongst  fairly  thick  vegeta- 
tion it  was  frequently  seen  in  the  open  at  distances  down  to  10  feet. 
After  careful  observation  it  was  decided  that  the  bird  was  undoubt- 
edly a first  year  male  of  the  White-spotted  race  (L.  s.  cyanecula), 
which  was  just  assuming  summer  plumage. 

The  bird  had  a marked  light  eye-stripe  and  a light  extension  of 
the  base  of  the  beak,  reminiscent  of  the  gape  of  a fledgling  in  the 
colouring  and  distribution  of  the  feathers.  The  chin  immediately 
below  the  beak  was  pale  creamy-white  which  passed  into  pale  blue 
gradually  becoming  more  intense  in  colour  and  was  terminated 
along  its  lower  edge  by  a black  margin.  Below  this  black,  a 
broken  white  ring  gave  place  to  a bright  chestnut  band.  In  the 
middle  of  the  intense  blue  was  a paler  patch  which  was  seen  to  be 
a broken  and  indefinite  white  crescent  when  the  head  was  raised 
so  that  the  feathers  of  this  part  were  distended.  The  under-parts 
were  creamy  white  while  the  characteristic  rufous  base  to  the  tail 
was  obvious  in  side  view. 

The  back  was  noticeably  striped  with  darker  brown  streaks 
making  a pattern  not  unlike  that  of  a Grasshopper  Warbler 
[LociisteUa  vxevia). 

The  bird  confined  its  movements  to  a relatively  short  length  of 
the  stream  owing  to  its  being  constantly  molested  by  Robins 
{Erithacus  rubeciila)  whose  territories  lay  above  and  below  this 
stretch.  On  one  occasion  it  was  observed  to  sing  a short  faint 
song  which  including  several  very  metallic  notes.  Immediately 
after  this  it  was  chased  into  cover  by  a Robin  and  no  further  song 
or  call  was  heard. 

Three  photographs  and  a short  length  of  colour  film  were 
obtained,  but  all  of  the  still  pictures  were  obtained  in  a failing 
light.  R-  P-  Bagnall-Oakeley. 

[Mr.  Bagnall-Oakeley  has  kindly  sent  us  prints  of  the  photo- 
graphs he  obtained.  These  clearly  confirm  the  identification  and 
show  well  the  back-pattern  referred  to  above,  but  they  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction. — Eds.]. 
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Ejection  of  pellet  by  adult  Pied  Flycatcher. — Whilst  watchings 
a pair  of  Pied  Flycatchers  [Muscicapa  hy poleiica)  feeding"  young 
in  a nest  situated  in  an  elm  at  Ripley,  Yorkshire,  on  June  i8th, 
1952,  I saw  the  hen  eject  a pellet. 

Both  birds  were  visiting  the  young  frequently,  the  hen  at  a rate 
of  about  one  ^■isit  every  two  minutes.  At  19.15,  the  hen  fed  the 
young  and  on  reappearing,  perched  on  a small  dead  branch  near 
the  nesting  hole  and  remained  almost  motionless  for  six  and  a half 
minutes  apart  from  once  pushing  her  bill  into  her  scapulars.  She 
ended  this  period  of  inactivity  by  yawning  twice,  then  leaned  for- 
wards and  ejected  a small  round  black  pellet  which  appeared  to 
have  a slight  thread  attached  to  it.  Immediately  after  this,  the 
bird  flew  off  and  resumed  the  collection  of  food  for  the  young. 

Dr.  Bruce  Campbell  informs  me  that  he  has  quite  frequently 
found  pellets  in  Pied  Flycatchers’  nests  with  young  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  but  he  has  no  record  of  an  adult  pro- 
ducing one.  A.  F.  G.  W.vlker. 

[In  1944  B.  W.  Tucker  published  a summary  of  records  of  pellet- 
ejection  by  species  other  than  birds  of  prey  [anfea,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp. 
50-52).  This  list  which  he  described  as  “purely  preliminary  and 
exploratory’’  contains  several  references  to  Passerines,  including 
Spotted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  striata),  producing  pellets,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is,  as  it  was  then,  still  so  fragmentary 
that  single  records  like  the  above  are  worth  publishing  even  though, 
as  seems  quite  likely,  such  a performance  may  be  of  regular 
occurrence.  There  is  a considerable  field  of  work  here  that  would 
well  repay  attention.^ — Eds.]. 

Scottish  or  Parrot  Crossbill  on  the  Isle  of  May. — Among  the 
Crossbills  [Loxia  curvirostra)  seen  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  September 
i8th,  1953,  was  an  adult  female  which  at  close  quarters  appeared 
markedly  larger  than  all  the  rest,  males  included,  and  more  grey 
on  the  crown  and  nape  than  the  other  females.  Later  it  was 
trapped  and  it  was  immediately  noticed  that  the  bill  was  abnor- 
mally large  and  deep.  The  following  measurements  were  obtained 
and  seem  to  fall  within  the  range  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill  [L.  (c.) 
pytvopsittaciis) length  of  upper  mandible,  20  mm.;  depth  of  bill 
at  base,  14.5  mm.  ; wing,  102  mm.;  tail,  58.5  mm.;  tarsus,  20  mm.  ; 
weight,  38.2  gms.  The  upper-parts  were  darkish-grey  tinged  with 
lemon  ydlow  ; the  nape  was  particularly  grey  and  the  head  was 
speckled  grey-brown,  the  ear-coverts  being  a uniform  dark  grey- 
brown  the  rump  was  greenish  yellow.  The  throat  and  belly  were 
light  grey,  the  breast  and  flanks  slightly  darker,  tinged  greenish- 
brown  ; the  under  tail-coverts  were  grey  with  broad  lighter 
margins.  On  the  wings  there  were  grey-white  tips  to  the 
secondaries. 

A photograph  was  taken  of  this  bird  in  the  hand,  together  with 
the  largest  male  Crossbill  trapped  on  that  day,  for  comparison; 
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this  is  reproduced  on  plate  47  (lower).  Apart  from  ourselves  and 
Peter  Gamble  who  photographed  it,  the  bird  was  also  seen  by 
M.  Gamble.  J.  R.  Gordon  and  William  D.  Grant. 

[We  have  gone  very  carefully  into  this  description  and  discussed 
it  with  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen  and  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Bryson.  While 
the  measurements  fall  within  the  range  of  the  Parrot  Crossbill, 
pyty'opsittaciis,  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  exceed  that  of  the 
Scottish  race  (L.  c.  scotica)  (except  in  the  matter  of  the  tarsus 
which  as  given  is  greater  than  the  upper  limit  of  either  and  which 
may  therefore  be  ignored,  as  it  is  not  a very  critical  measurement 
at  any  time  and  is  in  any  case  of  little  significance  in  separating 
these  Crossbills).  Either  of  these  is  then  a possibility,  for  the 
Scottish  bird  has  occurred  well  to  the  south  of  its  breeding-haunts 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  one  should  have  been  swept  up  in 
the  heavy  passage  of  Crossbills  from  N.  Europe  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1953  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  271,  457). 
Further,  while  the  measurements  seem  certainly  too  large  for  the 
typical  race  of  curvirostra,  Col.  Meinertzhagen  suggests  that 
hybrids  between  pytyopsittacus  and  curvirostra  do  occur  and  one 
of  these  could  well  be  the  size  of  the  May  bird.  Particularly  as  it 
was  not  possible  for  this  bird  to  be  examined  against  skins,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  a clear-cut  decision. — Eds.]. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Heron.  By  Frank  A.  Lowe.  (Collins,  London,  1954).  i8s. 

From  the  time  of  the  Early  Egyptians,  as  the  author  tells  us,  the  Heron  has 
been  referred  to  in  literature  and  represented  in  art.  As  a figure  in  mythology, 
an  item  of  food  usually  in  the  luxury  class,  a quarry  for  the  falconer  and  a 
competitor  with  the  angler,  it  has  had  importance  to  man  throughout  historical 
times.  At  the  present  day  there  must  be  few  who  are  not  familiar  in  some 
degree  with  this  most  interesting  bird,  owing  to  its  extensive  distribution  and 
conspicuous  habit. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  observations  dating  back  to  Aristotle  th^t 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  every  aspect  of  his  subject.  The  result  is  a 
fascinating  book  of  value  to  the  serious  ornithologist  and  one  which  should 
also  have  a wide  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  is  based  on  the  author’s  own  observations  at  a 
medium-sized  heronry  on  the  edge  of  the  Lancashire  moss-land.  Information 
on  habits  outside  the  breeding  season  come  not  only  from  his  extensive  studies 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  from  a survey  of  world  literature  and  com- 
munications from  other  ornithologists.  The  fact  that  the  bibliography  extends 
to  eleven  pages  gives  some  idea  of  the  field  that  has  been  covered.  A full 
account  of  the  British  and  world  populations  and  distribution  is  given  whilst 
in  another  chapter  the  movements  of  herons  are  discussed,  those  in  Europe 
being  based  on  the  recorded  journeyings  of  over  1,000  ringed  birds.  The 
physical  specialization  of  the  species  is  described  and  the  breeding  biology  of 
the  adults  is  fully  dealt  with,  followed  by  a detailed  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  birds.  Cases  of  cannibalism,  which  undoubtedly  sometimes 
occur,  may  be  due  to  over-energetic  bill  grasping  activity  amongst  the  nestlings. 

There  is  an  established  record  of  a wild  heron  living  for  30  years  in  the  i8th 
century,  when  herons  taken  in  hawking  were  frequently  marked  with  brass 
rings  and  released.  The  greatest  age  recorded  in  modern  times  is  however  3 
recovery  15  years  and  9 months  after  being  ringed. 
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The  heron  is  described  as  omnivorous  and  amongst  many  interesting  references 
to  unusual  feeding  habits  there  is  a record  of  24  birds  walking  in  line  abreast 
across  a field  apparently  searching  for  rats. 

The  author  has  himself  investigated,  but  not  confirmed,  the  widely  held  belief 
that  the  heron  is  able  to  attract  fish  within  striking  distance  by  means  of  some 
e.xudation  from  the  feet.  An  explanation  is  given  of  the  physiological  basis  for 
the  seasonal  colour  changes  of  the  featherless  parts,  and  also  for  the  temporary 
changes  occurring  during  breeding  excitement  which  also  take  place  in  other 
related  genera. 

The  heron  has  no  natural  enemies  apart  from  man,  and  severe  winter  weather 
is  the  only  other  cause  of  high  mortality.  There  is  a tendency  ad  the  present 
time  for  our  nesting  colonies  to  become  smaller  and  more  widely  dispersed  and 
this  is  probably  the  result  of  increasing  disturbance  from  changing  conditions 
in  the  countryside. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  illustrated  and  forms  a worthy  successor  to  the 
previous  ornithological  volumes  in  the  New  Naturalist  monograph  series. 

E.  L.  Arnold. 

The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  By  D.  A.  Bannerman  and  G.  E.  Lodge.  (Oliver 

& Boyd,  Edinburgh,  1954).  Vol.  2.  45s. 

The  second  volume  of  tliis  fine  work  deals  with  the  larks,  pipits,  wagtails, 
creepers,  tits,  shrikes,  flycatchers  and  goldcrests,  following  The  Handbook  (or 
Hartert)  arrangement  of  families — an  arrangement  which  incidentally  has  now 
been  finally  abandoned  by  international  agreement  among  ornithological  editors 
at  the  1954  congress  in  Switzerland,  in  favour  of  the  Wetmore  (or  Gadow) 
arrangement. 

Of  the  48  species  concerned,  45  are  depicted  by  Lodge’s  illustrations,  the 
excellent  reproduction  of  which  can  be  testified  to  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
])aintings  themselves.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  some  of  this  work  was  done 
only  a relatively  short  time  before  his  death  earlier  this  year  at  the  age  of  93. 
.\part  from  the  intrinsic  merits  and  attractiveness  of  the  plates,  it  is  valuable  to 
have  illustrations  of  such  rarities  as  Black  Lark,  Petchora  Pipit,  Brown  Fly- 
catcher, which  are  figured  in  few  other  books  available  in  this  country. 

The  book  is,  I think,  unique  among  works  devoted  to  British  birds  in 
including  accounts  of  Isabelline  Shrike  and  Red-eyed  Vireo,  which  are  amongst 
the  post-war  additions  to  the  British  list.  They  are  not  illustrated. 

Dr.  Bannerman  takes  the  unusual  step  of  treating  as  separate  species  the 
Water  Pipit  and  the  Rock  Pipits,  also  the  Pied  Wagtail  and  the  White  Wagtail, 
while  the  Yellow  Wagtails  are  split  into  three  species,  namely  the  Yellow  Wag- 
tails; the  Blue-headed,  Grey-headed  and  Ashy-headed  Wagtails;  and  the  Black- 
headed Wagtail. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view-point  with  the  annual  occurrence  in 
.southern  England  of  intermediate  forms  of  Yellow  Wagtails  with  varying  degrees 
of  grey,  lavender  or  blue  on  the  head.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  most  ornithologists  treat  the  Carrion  Crow  and 
Hooded  Crow  as  separate  species  in  spite  of  wide-spread  occurrence  of  inter- 
mediate individuals. 

In  reading  the  text  one  is  repeatedly  struck  by  the  wealth  of  material  here 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  a significant  portion  of  it  not  previously 
publi.shed.  It  is  assembled  from  observations  made  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  birds  range  extending  to  the  arctic,  the  tropics  or  mid-Asia  according  to 
the  species  concerned.  These  observations  are  given  in  detail  or  quoted  at 
length,  forming  a refreshing  contrast  to  the  highly  condensed  nature  of  most 
modern  books.  P..\.D.H. 

Sea-Birds.  By  James  Fisher  and  R.  M.  Lockley.  (Collins,  New  Naturalist  series, 

London,  1954).  Vol.  xvi  320  pages,  9 colour  plates,  40  half-tone  plates,  many 

text-figs.  25s. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  New  Naturalist  series  is  a particularly  useful  and 
informative  volume  by  two  well-known  authors  well  qualified  in  their  subject. 
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This  is  the  first  time  a comprehensive  biological  work  on  the  birds  of  the  North 
Atlantic  has  been  made  available  to  ornithologists  in  this  country  and  it  should 
be  of  special  value  to  the  increasing  band  of  bird-watchers  on  weather  ships 
and  trawlers. 

The  book  opens  with  a general  description  of  the  structure  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  adjacent  seas  followed  by  a review  of  the  bird-life.  In  the  next 
six  chapters  the  subject  is  developed  with  accounts  on  the  evolutionary  origins 
of  different  groups  of  sea-birds,  their  numbers,  movements,  navigation  and 
behaviour.  The  remaining  six  chapters  deal  with  the  major  sea-bird  groups. 

The  emphasis  of  the  book  is  on  breeding  birds  and  only  those  groups  which 
can  be  described  as  consisting  mainly  of  oceanic  and  off-shore  species.  Rela- 
tively brief  mention  is  made  of  non-breeding  visitors  whether  regular  or  occa- 
sional. The  authors  were  obviously  right  in  making  this  selection  as  it 
allows  fuller  treatment  of  many  interesting  species  which  are  not  well-known. 

A very  commendable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  of  a new  type  of  distri- 
bution map  which  as  far  as  possible  reduces  distortion  of  the  great  oceans  and 
makes  the  comparison  of  breeding  ranges  easier  to  understand.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  lose  their  clarity  by  being  printed  on  too  small  a scale. 

In  some  of  the  last  five  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  major  sea-bird  groups, 
there  seems  to  be  an  occasional  tendency  to  generalise  from  specific  observations. 
For  instance,  in  chapter  8 on  “tube-noses”,  points  of  breeding  biology  which 
appear  to  refer  to  a few  well-known  species  are  discussed  as  if  applicable  to 
almost  any  other  species.  This  is  also  noticeable  in  the  chapters  on  the  gulls 
and  the  terns. 

Navigation  in  sea-birds  is  discussed  in  Chapter  6 and  although  an  excellent 
summary  of  present-day  knowledge  is  presented,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
ability  of  at  least  some  species  to  recognize  different  water  types.  This  surely 
must  be  an  asset  when  large  oceanic  areas  have  to  be  crossed  from  the  breeding 
to  the  wintering  places.  One  might  mention  the  northerly  migration  of  the 
Great  Shearwater,  which  keeps  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Atlantic  until  north 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  after  which  it  fans  out.  Also  the  Little  Auk,  which  in 
winter  appears  to  find  its  way  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks  by  keeping  to  an 
arctic  water  type. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs,  both  colour  and  half-tone  and 
there  are  various  text  figures  apart  from  the  distribution  maps.  There  is  an 
appendix  listing  all  the  sea-birds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  together  with  their  distribution.  There  is  a selected  bibliography, 
a species  and  an  authority  index.  Eric  Duffey. 

All  About  Photographing  Birds.  By  John  Warham.  (The  Focal  Press  Photo 

Guide  No.  6i,  London,  1954).  pp.  56.  2s. 

The  Focal  Press  “All  About”  series  of  guides  to  photography  offer  excellent 
value  and  advice,  and  this  new  one,  devoted  to  the  photography  of  birds,  is  no 
exception.  Within  a short  space,  Mr.  Warham  has  adequately  covered  the  field 
of  equipment,  methods,  precautions  and  problems.  If  he  states  nothing  new, 
he  omits  nothing  of  great  importance,  though  a little  more  space  could  profit- 
ably have  been  given  to  the  all-important  subject  of  equipment. 

There  are  19  photographic  plates  intended  to  illustrate  various  points  in  the 
text.  Most  of  these  admirably  serve  their  purpose,  but  it  is  a lamentable  mistake 
to  include  in  this  small  selection  a photograph  (p.  21)  of  a Reed  Warbler  which 
lacks  crisp  definition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  pictures  of  canary 
chicks  and  white  doves  are  doing  in  a book  which,  though  its  title  only  says 
“birds”,  refers  in  the  text  wholly  to  wild  birds.  G.K.Y. 

Songs  of  British  Birds.  Recorded  by  Ludwig  Koch.  Four  lo-inch  double-sided 
Plum  Label  Gramophone  Records  produced  by  H.M.V.  (The  Gramophone  Co. 
Ltd.,  Record  Division,  8-1 1 Great  Castle  Street,  London  W.i)  in  collaboration 
with  the  B.B.C.  The  set,  /fi.  Companion  Booklet  by  Ludwig  Koch.  2S. 

A DEMAND  has  long  existed  for  ordinary  gramophone  records  of  some  of  the 
excellent  bird-song  recordings  made  by  Ludwig  Koch  to  be  put  on  the  market, 
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and  many  ornithologists  and  bird-lovers  will  no  doubt  welcome  this  satisfactory 
if  belated  response  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  appearance  before  long  of  a further  selection. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  standard  of  the  recordings  is  high, 
although  unwanted  background  noises  have  at  times  proved  incapable  of  com- 
plete elimination,  and  there  are  of  course  frequent  natural  interruptions  by, 
for  example,  a Cuckoo,  a Woodpigeon  and  other  species  not  listed  on  the  titles. 
It  might  have  been  helpful  if  these  could  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text  since 
they  may  confuse  some  listeners  however  much  they  add  to  the  naturalness  of 
the  effect. 

The  first  record  (B  10473)  includes  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Robin,  Great 
Tit,  Blue  Tit,  Chaffinch  and  Greenfinch.  The  second  (B  10474)  gives  Chiffchaff, 
Willow  Warbler,  Green  Woodpecker,  Blackcap,  Garden  Warbler  and  drumming 
of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  The  third  (B  10475)  Skylark,  Meadow 
Pipit,  Goldfinch,  Whitethroat,  Woodlark,  Dunnock  and  Corn  Bunting.  The 
fourth  (B  10476)  has  Reed  Warbler,  Sedge  Warbler,  Marsh  Warbler,  Grasshopper 
Warbler,  Reed  Bunting,  Moorhen  and  Coot. 

The  comparisons  of  Blackbird  and  Song  Thrush,  Blackcap  and  Garden 
Warbler,  and  Reed,  Sedge  and  Marsh  Warblers  will  be  particularly  valuable 
to  many  who  find  difficulty  in  holding  the  specific  distinctions  in  mind,  and  all 
these  are  well  selected,  although  they  perhaps  do  not  fully  prepare  the  listener 
for  cases  where  the  distinction  may  in  the  field  prove  much  less  clear-cut. 

Listening  to  this  series  on  an  ordinary  radio-gramophone  and  also  on  the 
latest  high-fidelity  sound  reproduction  apparatus  brings  home  how  much  not 
only  of  pleasure  but  of  accuracy  of  learning  depends  on  a really  good  instru- 
ment, especially  for  the  higher  frequencies.  The  Blackbird  or  the  Woodlark 
will  come  out  well  on  any  reasonable  equipment,  but  sounds  of  higher  frequency 
than  the  human  voice  or  orchestra  are  not  catered  for  on  many  otherwise 
adequate  instruments,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Corn  Bunting’s  song,  for 
example,  will  hardly  be  truly  heard  on  anything  not  specially  designed  for 
such  purposes.  The  Grasshopper  Warbler  and  even  the  Dunnock  lose  a great 
deal  of  their  quality  on  an  ordinary  radiogram.  E.M.N 
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Birds  in  Hampshire,  1951.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cohen,  HazeJhurst,  Sway,  Hamp- 
shire. From  Proc.  Hajnpshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society,  vol. 
xviii,  pt.  I (1953). 

Birds  (in  Hampshire,  1952).  By  Edwin  Cohen.  From  Proc.  Hampshire  Field 
Club  and  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  xviii,  pt.  2 (1953). 

Hampshire  is  beyond  question  the  weakest  point  in  south  coast  ornithology, 
and,  although  Mr.  Edwin  Cohen  in  these  two  brief  annotated  lists  for  1951  and 
1952  has  done  his  best  to  produce  a Report  which  can  look  those  of  other 
counties  in  the  face,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  necessary  quantity 
and  quality  of  material  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming,  .\part  from  two  field 
clubs,  fewer  than  fifty  individuals  contributed  to  the  first  of  these  reports  and 
only  about  thirty  to  the  second.  When  fully  organised  and  active  Hampshire 
should  do  much  better  than  this.  The  second  Report  is  .stated  to  have  been  cut 
down,  but  it  runs  to  145  instead  of  12  pages  in  the  first;  it  follows  the  B.O.U. 
Check-List  order,  and  adopts  British  Birds  practice  regarding  certain  names. 

In  the  1951  Li.st  we  note:  Golden  Oriole,  males  in  two  localities;  Crossbills, 
evidence  of  breeding  in  New  Forest;  Rock  Pipit,  unsuccessful  breeding  on  main- 
land; Great  Grey  Shrike,  two  on  May  26th,  a late  date;  Moustached  Warbler 
(see  antea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  219);  nestling  Blackbird  with  half-swallowed  .Stickleback; 
Hoopoes  in  June,  August  and  September;  Montagu’s  Harrier  reared  young. 
New  Forest;  Honev  Buzzard,  two  sight  records  noted  as  backed  by  full  details, 
some  of  which  would  have  been  worth  publishing  in  preference,  • for  instance. 
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to  a misleading  three-line  entry  under  Marsh  Warbler  merely  stating  that  none 
were  found;  Brent  Goose,  250-300  Langstone  and  19  Hurst  Castle;  Black-necked 
Grebe  found  with  neck  caught  in  a branch  in  Lymington  garden;  Black-tailed 
Godwit  up  to  c.  300,  Titchfield  Haven;  Spotted  Redshank,  first  Isle  of  Wight 
record;  Stone  Curlew,  c.  15  pairs  on  4,000  acre  estate;  Common  Tern,  29  nests 
at  coastal  colony;  Little  Tern  nesting  Isle  of  Wight  as  well  as  mainland;  Great 
Black-backed  Gull  nest  in  Spartina  on  mud-flats;  a February  Corncrake,  and 
an  October  Spotted  Crake. 

In  the  1952  List  we  note:  probable  Southern  Cormorant  which  should  have 
gone  in  square  brackets;  Bittern,  evidence  of  recent  breeding. in  .\von  valley,  but 
not  conclusive;  White  Stork  in  July  near  Wiltshire  border,  probably  the  same 
bird  as  recorded  in  the  Wiltshire  Report  for  June  (c/.  antea,  p.  213);  Red- 
breasted Merganser,  up  to  about  30  in  sheltered  coastal  waters;  about  400 
White-fronted  Geese  and  10  Brent  in  winter;  Sparrow  Hawk  feeding  on  rat 
killed  by  car  on  roadway,  and  confusing  duplicate  reference  giving  two  different 
dates  for  exceptionally  large  female  trapped  or  shot  at  Damerham;  probable 
Kite  in  April,  and  probable  Goshawk;  Montagu’s  Harrier,  at  least  three  pairs 
reared  young;  Kestrel,  numerous  records  of  eating  carrion  mentioned;  Quail 
breeding  successfully  two  places;  Spotted  Crake,  five  seen  at  Farlington, 
October-December;  Little  Ringed  Plover,  one  pair  hatched  young  (cf.  antea, 
p.  199);  Common  Sandpiper  in  winter;  Redshank  up  to  1500  wintering  at 
Hayling;  Spotted  Redshank,  several  records  including  two  more  in  Isle  of  Wight; 
Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Farlington;  Hoopoe,  probably  three  individuals;  Golden 
Oriole,  four  records;  Hartford  Warbler  affected  by  burning  in  New  Forest; 
Grey  Wagtail  breeding  Avon  Valley;  Twite  seen  at  Farlington.  A sight  record 
of  a Nutcracker  reported  by  an  inexperienced  observer  is  mentioned  as  sub- 
mitted to  British  Birds,  and  it  should  be  added  that  this  was  rejected  by  us. 
Included  in  the  same  reprint  is  Mr.  B.  Goater’s  report  on  Butterflies  and  Moths 
containing  interesting  details  of  immigration  in  March  1952  of  species  from 
.S.E.  Europe  and  .Asia  Minor,  simultaneously  with  bird  vagrants  from  similar 
areas.  E.M.N. 

The  Sussex  Bird  Report,  1952.  Edited  by  G.  des  Forges  and  D.  D.  Harber. 

Obtainable  from  The  ^’ale,  Ovingdean,  Brighton.  5s. 

The  Hastings  and  East  Sussex  Naturalist,  April  1953.  Edited  by  N.  F.  Tice- 

hurst.  Spots  House,  Smallhythe,  Tenterden,  Kent.  5s.  6d. 

These  two  reports  concern  the  same  year  (1952),  but  for  the  area  which  is 
common  to  both  of  them  there  are  a number  of  records  which  do  not  appear 
in  both  publications.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  records  are  not  universally 
acceptable  and  others  are  perhaps  not  submitted  to  both  editors.  These  are 
points  which  could  be  of  significance  to  future  workers  in  the  county,  and  as  it 
is,  neither  report  even  mentions  the  other.  The  Hastings  and  East  Sussex 
Naturalist  does  not  give  a list  of  contributors  and  to  discover  any  observer’s  full 
name  from  the  customary  initials  which  appear  after  every  record  one  has  to 
turn  back  in  the  report  until  one  discovers  his  or  her  first  mention. 

The  Sussex  Bird  Report  seems  the  more  selective,  and  rightly  gives  some 
description  of  the  rarer  birds  recorded.  Two  pages  are  devoted  to  “Further 
notes  on  the  diaries  of  R.  Morris’’  (1880-1947),  mainly  with  reference  to 
migration,  and  there  are  16  pages  of  classified  notes  of  1952  observations, 
arranged  in  The  Handbook’s  old  order.  Scientific  names  are  omitted.  As  in 
previous  years,  notes  on  diurnal  migration  are  numerous,  including  Starlings 
and  Swifts  in  particular.  Of  scarcer  birds,  3 Lapland  Buntings  were  reported  at 
the  Midrips  in  September.  A Water  Pipit  wintering  in  the  Cuckmere  Valley 
stayed  till  mid-March  and  one  reappeared  there  for  the  fourth  successive  season 
in  November.  Of  A'ellow  Wagtails,  two  different  birds  at  Pett  Level  are 
described  and  considered  to  be  variants  or  mutants;  but  the  same  two  birds, 
judging  by  date,  locality  and  observers  initials,  are  recorded  in  The  Hastings  and 
East  Sussex  Naturalist,  without  description,  as  Blue-headed  Wagtails..  A 
Woodchat  Shrike  was  seen  near  Seaford  Head  in  June  (.see  antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
pp.  220-221).  A Firecrest  in  February,  two  in  October  and  two  in  November. 
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There  was  a widespread  arrival  of  ChiffchafTs  as  early  as  March  9th.  Several 
Black  Redstarts  wintered,  and  pairs  bred  at  Hastings  and  Pett  Level.  There 
were  nearly  20  records  of  Hoopoes  between  April  9th  and  May  nth.  A Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo  was  found  at  Eastbourne  in  November  (see  antea,  vol.  .xlvi, 
p.  2i8).  Ospreys  were  reported  at  five  localities  in  autumn.  A Little  Egret 
was  reported  in  the  county  for  the  first  time,  in  June  and  July  (see  antea,  vol. 
xlvi,  pp.  257-258).  Single  records  of  Grey  Lag  and  Pink-footed  Geese  and 
several  of  White-fronts.  Gadwall  were  seen  in  spring  and  autumn;  at  least  one 
pair  of  Garganey  bred.  Ferruginous  Duck  were  reported  in  September  and 
December.  A Long-tailed  Duck  wintered;  and  several  Eiders  were  reported 
in  January,  February,  March,  .April,  November  and  December.  Apparently 
only  one  disabled  Common  Scoter  summered,  and  few  N'elvets  were  seen  through- 
out the  year  apart  from  c.  100  in  .April.  Four  Shags  were  recorded.  Gannets, 
unusual  in  summer,  were  seen  in  June  and  July.  Storm  and  Leach’s  Petrels 
occurred  in  autumn,  Manx  Shearwaters  in  July  and  September,  and  Balearic 
Shearwater  in  September  (see  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  64).  Five  records  of  Fulmar 
.April  to  June.  Red-necked  Grebes  were  seen  at  both  ends  of  the  year,  and  one 
in  summer  plumage  in  September.  Several  Slavonian  Grebes  and  Great 
Northern  Divers;  and  a Black-throated  Diver  in  March.  .Although  there  were 
as  usual  several  hundred  Black-tailed  Godwits  in  Chichester  Harbour  in 
autumn,  the  bird  does  not  appear  to  winter  there,  nor  do  Spotted  Redshank  or 
Greenshank.  Several  Red-necked  Phalaropes  appeared  in  autumn,  and  more 
Curlew  Sandpipers  than  usual.  A Temminck’s  Stint  on  July  5th  was  very 
early.  .A  Baird’s  Sandpiper  in  September  (see  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  304-305).  .A 
Common  Sandpiper  wintered.  There  were  7 breeding  pairs  of  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  in  the  county.  .A  Kentish  Plover  was  seen  on  March  30th;  .Avocets  in 
March  and  May.  Several  pairs  of  Oystercatchers  nested.  Gull-billed  Terns 
(see  antea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  371)  and  Roseate  Terns  were  seen  in  June  and  July, 
and  Little  Gulls  in  October  and  November.  .A  description  is  given  of  an  Iceland 
Gull  seen  in  March,  Great  Skuas  were  reported  in  January'  and  July,  and  Quail 
at  three  localities  in  July. 

A feature  of  The  Hastings  and  East  Sussex  Naturalist  is  a valuable  article 
by  Dr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst  on  changes  in  status  in  the  area  during  the  past  50-60 
years.  Carrion  Crow,  Magpie,  Jay  and  Goldfinch  have  increased  markedly; 
Corn  Bunting,  Tree  Sparrow,  W’oodlark,  Wood  Warbler,  Mute  Swan,  Red- 
shank and,  recently,  Red-backed  Shrike  have  expanded  their  nesting  localities; 
Black  Redstart,  Little  Owl,  Sheld  Duck,  Oystercatcher  and  Herring  Gull  have 
become  established  as  breeding  birds;  as  also,  but  precariously,  have  Black- 
headed Gull  and  Common  Gull.  Hooded  Crow  has  decreased  very  considerably 
as  a winter-visitor;  Wryneck  and,  to  a lesser  extent.  Sand  Martin  have 
decrea.sed  as  summer  visitors;  while  Montagu’s  Harrier  and,  it  would  appear, 
Kentish  Plover  and  Corncrake  have  been  lost  as  breeding  birds. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  parts  of  Kent  are  included  in  the  Society’s  area. 
The  Society  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  successful  establi.shment  of  the 
Dungeness  Bird  Observatory.  Thirteen  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to 
systematic  notes  and  include: — .A  flock  of  c.  600  Goldfinches  in  September. 
Several  parties  of  Snow  Buntings.  Woodlarks  in  new  localties.  .Shore  Lark 
as  early  as  September  20th  and  Bearded  Tit  in  October  (both  without  description) 
Several  Firecrests  in  autumn.  One  pair  of  Dartford  Warblers  bred  in  the  area. 
Hobbies  were  seen  at  Pett  Level  and  R}'e  Harbour.  A description  is  given 
of  a male  Red-footed  Falcon  seen  on  April  nth.  Buzzards  were  reported  in 
.April,  September  and  October.  .A  Bittern  on  the  unusual  date  July  24th 
33  Brent  Geese  on  December  26th.  Ferruginous  Duck  in  September  and 
IDecember.  An  Eider  in  April.  Velvet  Scoters  reached  about  100  in  April.  .A 
Fulmar  in  December.  Over  250  Great  Crested  Grebes  and  53  Red-throateil 
Divers  off  Pett  Level  in  January.  500-600  Snipe  in  January.  Two  Red-necked 
Phalaropes  in  September.  Wader  passage  began  earlier  than  generally  realised, 
15  species  being  seen  in  July.  80-100  young  Common  Terns  were  eventually 
reared  at  Rye  Harbour  after  many  re-layings.  3 or  4 Glaucous  Gulls  were 
reported  in  November.  An  immature  Kittiwake  was  .seen  in  June  and  July, 
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a Great  Skua  in  July  and  a Pomarine  Skua  found  dead  in  August.  A Little 
Auk  was  seen  in  December.  Spotted  Crake  is  recorded  as  breeding,  but  the 
report  would  have  been  more  convincing  if  some  details  of  the  appearance  or 
calls  of  the  birds  had  been  given.  P.A.D.H. 

Wild  Bird  Protection  in  Norfolk,  1952.  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Norfolk 
Naturalists'  Trust.  Obtainable  from  Miss  C.  E.  Gay,  The  Assembly  House, 
Theatre  Street,  Norwich. 

Great  Yarmouth  Naturalists’  Society,  Annual  Report,  1952.  Obtainable  from 
M.  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  is. 

Lowestoft  Field  Club,  yth  Annual  Report  (1952).  Obtainable  from  E.  W.  C. 

Jenner,  119  Worthing  Road,  Lowestoft.  6s. 

Suffolk  Bird  Report,  1952.  From  Trans.  Suffolk  Naturalists’  Society,  vol.  viii, 
pt.  ii.  Obtainable  from  Dr.  P.  R.  Westall,  Old  Vicarage,  Stoven,  Brampton, 
Beccles,  Suffolk. 

The  overlapping  between  these  four  Reports  has  been  referred  to  previously 
{antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  149);  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  third  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  second  also  deal  with  groups  other  than  birds,  while  the  first 
is  the  product  of  a county  organisation  whose  main  and  most  impressive 
activities  are  concerned  with  bird  protection  rather  than  with  study  and  obser- 
vation. Both  the  first  and  the  fourth  are  also  overlapped  by  the  Cambridge 
Bird  Club  Report.  The  inevitable  result  is  a good  deal  of  duplication;  for 
example  a record  of  attempted  nesting  by  Pintail  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  Breydon 
is  published  in  the  first  three  of  these  Reports,  fortunately  without  discrepan- 
cies. The  persevering  inquirer  into  the  ramifications  of  East  Anglian  ornithology 
will  also  find  further  buried  treasure  relating  to  important  localities  in  both 
.Suffolk  and  Norfolk  in  the  Royal  Society  for  Protection  of  Birds  Report,  Bird 
Protection  1952,  pp.  13-21. 

Wild.  Bird  Protection  in  Norfolk  contains  reports  from  the  Trust’s  Reserves 
at  Scolt  Head,  Blakeney,  Cley  and  Hickling,  together  with  notes  from  Horsey 
and  Scroby  Sands,  and  a report  from  the  Cley  Bird  Observatory.  Other 
interesting  Norfolk  Trust  Reserves,  such  as  Weeting,  are  not  covered,  and  the 
glimpses  given  are  tantalizingly  brief  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  area 
and  of  the  Trust’s  activities.  As  already  announced  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.460) 
this  report  has  from  1953  onwards  been  replaced  by  a new  joint  publication  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  and  the  Norfollc  Naturalists’ 
Trust;  this  will  do  justice  to  the  material  available.  Among  1952  records  we 
note: — At  Scolt  Head  over  100  pairs  of  Sandwich  Terns  and  over  1,000  of 
Common  Terns  bred,  with  unspecified  numbers  of  Little  Terns.  Three  Roseate 
Terns  visited  without  breeding,  but  a greater  rarity  in  Norfolk  was  the 
presence  in  the  breeding  season  of  pairs  of  Kittiwakes,  which  however  did  not 
nest.  .\t  Blakeney  the  watcher  marked  2,370  nests  of  Common  Terns,  50  of 
Sandwich,  4 of  Arctic  and  97  of  Little;  Roseates  did  not  breed.  An  indication 
of  the  pressure  on  East  Anglian  terns  to  seek  even  the  most  precarious  refuge 
from  the  excessive  human  disturbance  to  which  they  are  exposed  even  in  the  bird 
sanctuaries  is  provided  by  the  attempted  breeding  on  Scroby  Sands  off  Great 
Yarmouth  of  over  400  pairs  of  Sandwich  Terns  despite  four  years’  complete 
loss  of  eggs  and  chicks  through  high  tides.  Fortunately  in  1952  destruction 
was  less  severe  and  a number  of  juveniles  were  reared  both  by  Sandwich  and 
Common  Terns.  At  Cley  Bearded  Tits  and  Bitterns  bred;  at  Hickling  19  nests 
of  Bearded  Tit  were  found  and  Marsh  and  Montagu’s  Harriers  successfully 
reared  young;  and  two  pairs  of  Marsh  Harriers  also  reared  broods  at  Horsey. 
The  Grey  Wagtail’s  success  in  colonising  Norfolk  as  a breeding  species  is 
described'  in  a .special  note.  Other  notes  of  interest  are : Raven  near  Blakeney; 
Red-breasted  Flycatcher  in  May;  Barred  Warbler  ringed  at  Cley  (see  antea, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  431);  Bluethroat,  up  to  6 at  Blakeney;  Black-bellied  Dipper  at 
Aylsham  (see  aritea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  208)  in  December;  Red-rumped  SwaHow  (see 
antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  263-4);  Goshawk  flying  in  from  sea;  two  Glossy  Ibises,  one 
de.scribed  as  an  immature  and  the  other  undescribed,  which  appear  to  require 
verification;  Little  Bittern  in  three  localities;  a Little  Egret  (.see  antea,  vol.  xlvi. 
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p.  256)  whose  identity  was  confirmed  by  filming  it;  Night  Heron,  Holt  Hall, 
July;  no  Bean  Geese  at  Buckenham;  Eiders,  largest  party  18;  Red-necked 
Cirebe  in  breeding  plumage.  May;  supposed  Great  Snipe  at  Sidestrand;  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  and  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  at  Cley  (see  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  432);  a 
few  Kentish  Plover;  Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  at  Sheringham  (see 
antea  vol.  xlvi,  p.  216-8);  15  Glaucous  Gulls  and  an  Iceland  at  Blakeney  on 
November  19th;  and  several  Spotted  Crakes.  R.  P.  Bagnall-Oakeley’s  e.xcellent 
photographs  of  Black-tailed  Godwit  and  Grey  Phalarope  are  the  illustrations. 

The  Great  Yarmouth  Report  largely  duplicates  part  of  the  Norfolk  Report; 
breeding  of  two  pairs  of  Black  Redstarts  and  two  of  Wheatears  is  noted. 
Only  one  Brent  Goose  is  recorded  for  Breydon  in  1951-52  and  a party  of  ii  in 
1952-53  winter. 

The  Lowestoft  Report  contains  four  pages  on  migration,  a Tidemark  Report, 
and  14  pages  of  well-edited  specific  notes.  Fewer  Crossbills  were  reported 
breeding  at  Herringfleet;  Little  Bunting,  second  Suffolk  record,  but  no  details; 
Bearded  Tit  increased  in  four  districts;  Black  Redstart,  two  pairs  bred;  a single 
Hoopoe;  Marsh  Harrier,  at  least  one  brood  reared;  party  of  Barnacle  Geese  in 
Nkjvember,  but  very  few  Brent;  small  parties  of  Eider;  Bittern  reported  from  ten 
localities  and  reared  broods  in  at  least  three;  Stone  Curlew  nested  two  localities 
or  more;  Pectoral  Sandpiper  at  Reydon;  up  to  9 Spotted  Redshank,  8 Purple 
Sandpipers  and  200-f  Black-tailed  Godwits;  history  given  of  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  breeding  in  area  since  1948. 

The  Suffolk  Bird  Report,  like  the  three  others,  retains  The  Handbook  order 
and  includes  only  some  6 pages  of  general  species  notes  confined  to  additions 
to  previous  information  and  reports  of  rarities.  Brevity  seems  overdone  in 
including  without  more  than  the  bare  date  a record  of  the  Swift  on  November 
28th;  if  not  a misprint  this  should  be  authenticated  being  later  than  any  date 
except  one  in  The  Handbook.  We  note:  Bullfinch,  74  on  passage  south  at 
M insmere,  October  26th;  shift  of  breeding  Yellow  Wagtails  in  Breck  from 
water-meadows  to  heather  during  last  four  years;  Long-tailed  Tit,  9 flying  in 
from  sea;  Bearded  Tit  in  W.  Suffolk;  two  additional  Hoopoes;  a successful 
E.  Suffolk  Wryneck  nest;  Merlin  taking  Bearded  Tit;  Montagu’s  Harrier,  no 
breeding  reported;  400-500  Black-tailed  Godwits  on  Orwell,  October-November; 
.Avocet,  about  40  pairs  bred  Havergate  and  about  same  number  Sandwich 
Terns;  White-winged  Black  Tern  reported  from  Minsmere,  and  Spotted  Crake 
heard  there;  Corncrake  nest  recorded,  with  no  indication  of  locality,  under 
initials  not  indexed. 

Major  W.  H.  Payn  contributes  a useful  status  list  for  species  in  the  neglected 
area  of  S.W.  Suffolk  below  the  Stowmarket-Burv-Newmarket  railway. 
Decreases  are  noted  in  wintering  Hooded  Crows,  breeding  Corn  and  Reed 
Buntings,  Red-backed  Shrike,  Wryneck,  Snipe,  Redshank  and  Corncrake; 
Treecreeper  and  Goldcrest  are  noted  as  not  having  fully  recovered  from  the 
winter  of  1946-47;  Carrion  Crow  (still  scarce),  Magpie,  Goldfinch,  Nightingale 
and  Swift  are  noted  as  increasing,  with  possibly  Great  .Spotted  Woodpecker, 
Heron  and  Turtle  Dove.  E.M.N. 

Fame  Islands  Committee  of  the  National  Trust.  Ornithological  Report  for 

1951.  Compiled  by  Grace  Watt,  Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
When  this  report  is  compared  with  the  Systematic  List  in  Miss  Y'att’s  book 
The  Fame  Islands,  published  in  1951,  it  will  be  found  that  five  more  species 
have  been  added  since  that  book  appeared:  Raven,  Yellow  \Yagtail,  Wood 
Warbler,  Barn  Owl  and  Goosander  have  all  been  recorded  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  evident  that  greater  interest  has  been  taken  in  noting  the  birds  that  pay 
transitory  visits  to  the  islands.  A Pintail  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  since 
1840;  Greenfinch,  Linnet,  Lesser  Whitethroat  and  Long-eared  Owl  were  seen 
and  had  not  been  recorded  since  1885-1887;  others  not  seen  for  40  years  were 
also  observed.  A pair  of  Robins  reared  a brood  of  five  on  the  Brownsman,  the 
first  pair  known  to  have  nested  on  the  islands.  On  October  5th,  at  least  500 
Robins  were  present,  part  of  the  great  influx  to  the  east  coast.  Eitlers  nested 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  numbers  as  in  1950,  and  Roseate  Terns  varied  little 
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(29  pairs).  Gulls  proved  to  be  most  destructive;  on  one  day  in  June  250 
destroyed  clutches  were  counted  in  one  tern  colony.  A.W.B. 

Ornithological  Report  on  the  Fame  Islands  for  1952.  Compiled  by  Grace  Watt, 
Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  (Trans.  N.H.S  of  Northumberland, 
Durham  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  New  Series,  vol.  x.  No.  2). 

A USEFUL  step  has  been  taken  by  including  the  annual  Fame  Islands  report  in 
these  Transactions,  where  they  are  made  more  accessible  and  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  general  bird  report  for  the  region.  The  Report  includes  a 
dozen  pages  of  species  notes  in  B.O.U.  Check-List  order,  with  census  data  in 
a number  of  cases.  We  note:  Fulmar,  10  pairs  attempted  nesting;  Cormorant, 
apparently  356  pairs  bred  despite  human  raiding;  Shag,  96  nests  counted;  Eider, 
approximately  532  nests,  an  increase  of  about  87  on  1951;  Oystercatcher,  about 
38  pairs  nested;  Ringed  Plover,  22  pairs  nested;  Roseate  Tern,  at  least  31  pairs 
present;  Sandwich  Tern,  about  850  pairs  on  Brownsman  and  over  400  on  Long- 
stone.  Data  for  other  terns,  gulls  and  auks  do  not  clearly  indicate  numbers 
or  trends,  and  it  would  be  particularly  valuable  if  figures  could  in  future  be 
given  for  the  two  controlled  gull  species,  the  Herring  and  Lesser  Black-backed. 
The  Kittiwake  is  described  as  still  increasing.  Improved  watching  has  added 
8 new  species  to  the  island  list,  including  Nuthatch,  Bluethroat  and  Lapland 
Bunting,  wdiile  both  Green  and  Curlew  Sandpipers  were  recorded  for  the  first 
time  since  1914.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a special  look-out  will  be  kept  for  shear- 
waters, of  which  no  more  than  half-a-dozen  Manx  were  noted  during  the  year, 
and  no  other  forms.  A useful  amount  of  ringing  and  some  other  researches 
were  carried  out.  E.M.N. 


LETTERS. 

SUBSPECIFIC  IDENTIFICATION  OF  BLUETHROATS. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

.Sirs, — little  confusion  was  caused  on  the  Isle  of  May  in  1953  by  people 
claiming  to  assign  Bluethroats  (Luscinia  svecica)  to  the  White-spotted  race  (L.  5. 
cyaneculd)  on  the  strength  of  wing-measurements  and  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  primaries.  They  w'ere  misled  by  a mistake  in  The  Handbook  where  in  the 
merging  of  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  populations  into  the  Red-spotted  race 
(L.  s.  svecica)  the  former’s  wing-measurements  and  relative  lengths  of  the  ist, 
6th  and  7th  primaries  have  been  ignored.  This  error  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Red-spotted  and  White-spotted  races  are  separable  on  these  features,  but  inclu- 
sion of  figures  from  Norwegian  birds  make  this  impossible. 

A.  G.  S.  Bryson  and  D.  G.  Andrew. 

\_The  Handbook  gives  the  measurements  of  male  Red-spotted  Bluethroats  as 
69-74  mm.,  and  of  male  White-spotted  as  73-80  mm.,  but  by  the  inclusion  of 
additional  material  the  range  of  measurement  of  male  Red-spotted  Bluethroats 
can  be  extended  up  to  81  mm.  Thus  a valid  identification  of  the  White-spotted 
race  cannot  be  made  by  measurement. — Eds.]. 

THE  FIELD-CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SOOTY  SHEARWATER. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — I wms  very  interested  to  read  the  final  paragraph  of  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet’s 
note  on  a Sooty  Shearwater  (Puffinus  griseus)  flying  inland  (antea,  p.  170). 
I have,  in  the  past  40  months  seen  many  hundreds  of  these  birds  both  at  sea 
and  on  their  breeding-grounds,  in  good  light  and  in  bad  light,  and  have  found 
the  pale  tract  on  the  under-wing  a most  unreliable  means  of  identification. 
Mr.  Nisbet’s  final  sentence  absolutely  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  it  is  the  “cut” 
of  the  bird  which  matters  and  its  flight.  I have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
identifying  .Sooty  Shearwaters  at  considerable  range,  long  before  the  boat 
comes  up  to  them,  simply  by  the  distinctive  flight.  E.  M.  Cawkell. 
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NOTICE  AND  REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Presentadon  fund  for  Miss  E.  P.  Leach. — ^We  offer  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  Miss  E.  P.  Leach  on  the  M.B.E.  that  was  awarded  to  her  in  the 
1954  Birthday  Honours’  List  for  her  services  to  the  Ringing  Scheme  since  1930. 
We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Presentation  Fund  for  her  which  was  opened  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornitho- 
logy on  her  retirement  at  the  end  of  1953,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  closed. 
There  will  surely  be  many  who  will  wish  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the 
years  of  selfless  devotion  she  has  given  to  her  task.  Donations  should  be  made 
pavable  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  and  sent 
to  him  c/o  B.T.O.,  2,  King  Edward  Street,  Oxford. 

The  large  passage  of  Black  Terns  and  some  associated  species. — In  the 

Julv  issue  (antea,  p.  248)  we  published  an  appeal  for  records  of  Black  Terns 
{Chlidonias  niger)  in  May  of  this  year,  since  it  was  evident  that  in  some  areas 
a very  large  passage  of  these  birds  had  occurred.  It  now  seems  possible  from 
the  records  received  that  the  terns  were  part  of  a protracted,  small-scale  drift 
originating  in  S.E.  Europe  which  resulted  in  the  appearance  in  Britain  of  several 
rarer  species  including  Little  Egrets  (Egretta  garzefta)  in  Scotland,  Squacco 
Herons  (Ardeola  ralloides)  in  Cambridge  and  Glamorgan,  Red-throated  Pipit 
{Anthus  cerviniis)  at  Fair  Isle,  White-winged  Black  Tern  (Chlidonias  leucopt- 
crus)  in  Devon,  etc.,  and  a number  of  records  of  birds  like  Little  Gull  (Larus 
minutus)  and  Spoonbill  (Platalea  leucorodia).  In  view  of  this  we  would  be  glad 

if  details  of  any  unusual  species  or  movements  recorded  between  May  7th  and 

17th,  1954,  could  be  sent  to  us  at  Fordlands,  Crowhurst,  Sussex. 

R.  F.  Dickens  who  is  analysing  the  Black  Tern  movement  says  that  the  bullc 
of  the  passage  affected  certain  parts  of  the  country  only  and  so  he  would  much 
welcome  negative  reports  from  areas  where  Black  Terns  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  Negative  reports  for  all  areas  for  dates  between  May  7^h  ^nd 

14th  would  also  help  to  establish  whether  the  apparent  peak  on  May  9th  was 

artificially  boosted  by  the  larger  number  of  observers  out  on  a Sunday.  As  it 
is  intended  to  publish  the  summary  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  repeat  the 
request  that  all  records  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  8 Marlborough 
Gardens,  Leeds  2,  now  and  not  through  editors  of  county  reports  at  the  end 

of  the  year. 
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GBEAT  IIATBIHLISTS  SEBIES 

GILBERT  WHITE  by  R.  M.  LOCKLEY 

“ A charming  account” — Church  Times. 

“ An  attractive  biography  ” — Hampshire  Observer. 

W.  H.  HUDSON  by  RUTH  TOMALIN 

” A perfect  biography  . . . the  best  book  I have  read  this  year  ” — 
HENRY  WILLIAMSON  in  John  o’  London's 

THOREAU  by  WILLIAM  CONDRY 

“ A biography  particularly  apposite  on  the  centenary  of  the  first 
publication  of  Walden"— The  Scotsman. 

Large  Cr.  8vo.  Frontispiece  each  95  6d  net 

H.  F.  & G.  WITHERBY  LTD. 

5,  WARWICK  COURT,  W.C.l 


FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY 

The  HOSTEL  will  be  open  in  1954  from  mid-MAY  to  end  of 
OCTOBER.  Students  and  research  workers  in  any  branch  of  science 
are  welcome.  Full  terms  SIX  GUINEAS  per  week  inclusive.  Special 
reduced  terms  available  on  application  for  University  students  engaged 
in  bona  fide  research.  Write  for  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  “Friends 
of  Fair  Isle”  organisation  to  Mr.  George  Waterston,  35,  George  St., 
Edinburgh,  2 ; bookings  to  the  Director,  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory, 
By  Lerwick,  Shetland.  Tel.  Fair  Isle  8. 


SEA  PALLING,  NORFOLK. — Quiet  village  near  sanctuaries.  Well  situated 
for  migrant  observation.  Comfort,  good  food,  informal  atmosphere. 
Stannard.  HICKLING  236. 


SALE.  Army  signal  telescope,  Xl5  & X25,  leather  fittings,  excellent 
condition.  £5.  15,  Acacia  Grove,  S.E.21. 


CLEY  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  reopens  after  Floods  on  new  site,  Blakeney 
Point.  Accommodation  from  Sept.  1st  (4/-  nightly)  for  two  men  students 
with,  for  first  season  only,  previous  Observatory  experience.  Enquiries 
with  stamp  to  Warden,  R.  A.  Richardson,  Cley,  Holt,  Norfolk. 


HOLY  ISLAND — Castle  Hotel — Bird  Migration — offers  you  a delightful 
holiday.  R.  Kyle,  Telephone:  H.l.  205. 


WHITE  HORSE  HOTEL,  BLAKENEY,  NORFOLK— Situated  half-way 
between  the  Cley  Marshes  and  Blakeney  Point  Bird  Sanctuary.  Telephone: 
Cley  312. 


LUNDY  FIELD  SOCIETY  needs  members  to  help  in  trapping,  ringing  and 
observation  work  on  birds  on  the  island.  Open  February  to  December. 
Particulars  from  Professor  L.  A.  Harvey,  University  College,  Exeter. 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES,  new  and  reconditioned,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Approval  allowed;  also  part  exchanges.  Lists  from  Hatton  Optical 
Co.  Ltd.,  Lansdowne,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES  repaired,  cleaned  and  adjusted;  send 
your  instrument  for  estimate  by  return.  Hatton  Optical  Co.  Ltd.,  Lans- 
downe, Bournemouth,  Hants. 
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BALEARIC  SHEARWATERS  OFF  THE  DORSET 
COAST  IN  1953. 

BY 

J.  S.  Ash  and  K.  B.  Rooke. 

On  August  20th,  1953,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Moule  saw  two  small 
shearwaters  flying  separately  ca.  S.S.E.  low  over  the  sea  close  in 
under  the  West  Cliff,  Portland  Bill,  Dorset.  Their  upper-parts 
appeared  “a  rich  dark  brown”  in  colour,  under-parts  not  clearly 
seen ; they  were  approximately  the  size  of  Manx  Shearwaters 
{Puffiyius  p.  puffiniis),  but  quite  distinct  in  colour.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  observations  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were 
Balearic  Shearwaters  (P.  puffinus  mauretanicus),  the  first  Dorset 
records. 

On  the  first  morning  of  routine  watches  for  migrants  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Portland  Bill  between  September  6th  and  October 
5th,  a party  of  six  shearwaters,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by 
a single  bird,  was  seen  flying  east,  by  J.S.A.  and  D.  J.*  On  the 
following  morning  17  more  shearwaters  in  five  parties  were  seen 
flying  east  by  D.  J.  We  were  unable  to  identify  these  birds  with 
certainty,  but  decided  at  once  that  none  resembled  Manx  Shear- 
waters, and  that  eleven  apparently  larger  and  darker  birds  were 
possibly  Sooty  Shearwaters  (P.  griseiis).  The  others  we  suspected 
were  Balearic  Shearwaters,  though  we  did  not  preclude  entirely 
the  possibility  that  they  were  of  the  nominate  race,  and  that  a 
trick  of  the  light  might  have  produced  the  odd  colour  appearance. 
After  further  experience  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
birds  were  mauretanicus . 

No  shearwaters  were  seen  by  A.  J.  B.,  T.  H.  and  W.  H.  T. 
during  daily  morning  watches  from  September  8-i2th.  On  the 
morning  of  September  13th,  J.  S.  A.  and  J.  R.  B.  soon  realised 
that  a considerable  movement  of  mauretanicus  was  taking  place. 
In  a watch  lasting  for  90  minutes,  100  were  counted,  and  later  in 
the  morning  when  the  observers  were  joined  by  A.  J.  B.,  K.  B.  R. 
and  J.  J.  H.,  a further  60  passed  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  watch  a party  of  seven  apparently  larger 
brown  shearwaters,  which  were  possibly  griseus,  flew  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  a feeding  party  of  17  mauretanicus , 
about  800  yards  off  the  Bill.  They  closely  resembled  the  darker 
mauretanicus,  but  seemed  distinctly  larger.  Smaller  numbers, 
31  in  140  minutes,  were  recorded  by  A.J.B.,  J.R.B.,  J.J.H.  and 
T.H.  on  September  14th;  2 by  J.R.B.,  J.j.H.,  K.B.R.  and  R.C.P. 


* 


Full  name.s  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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on  the  15th  ; 15  on  the  17th  by  the  same  observers  with  T.F.A.  and 
M.D.C.  ; 3 on  the  i8th  by  R.C.P.  and  K.B.R.;  8 on  the  20th  by 
J.S.A.,  T.F.A.,  M.D.C.  and  S.E.W.P.;  i on  the  24th  by  T.F.A., 
M.D.C.,  and  K.B.R.;  2 on  the  26th  by  J.S.A.,  W.R.P.B.,  D.J., 
J.M.  and  K.B.R.  ; and  finally  2 on  October  2nd  by  J.S.A.  and  D.J. 

Field-characters. 

The  accompanying^  diagframmatic  sketches,  taken  from  field- 
notes  and  drawings,  show  (Fig.  i)  the  striking  differences  between 


Fig.  I.  Balearic  .Shearwater  (P./>.  maurclaiiiriis)  on  i.eet,  and  Manx 
■Shearwater  (P.p.  puffinus)  on  right. 


pujfinus  and  mauret aniens.  The  marked  contrast  between  the 
black  upper-parts  and  pure  white  under-parts  of  the  former  arc 
quite  diagnostic;  whilst  in  no  example  of  the  latter  did  we  see  any 
birds  with  darker  upper-parts  and  paler  under-parts  than  the  bird 
depicted  in  Figure  2a. 

The  following  description  of  mauretanicus  is  based  on  the 
field-notes  of  several  observers:  — 
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Size. 

P.  p.  puffiniis  were  seldom  present  for  comparison,  but  in  most 
cases  mauretanicus  were  thought  to  be  about  the  same  size,  and 
on  a few  occasions  only,  rather  larger.  W.R.P.B.  described  a 
bird  seen  under  particularly  favourable  circumstances  as  slightly 
heavier  in  body,  shorter  in  tail,  and  giving  the  impression  of 
longer  wings,  than  puffinus. 

Plumage. 

Both  pale  and  dark  phases  occurred,  with  apparently  every 
gradation  between  the  two.  The  paler  birds  appeared  as  uni- 
formly brown  above  with  whitish  bellies  and  pale  median  streaks 
on  under-wings.  The  darker  ones  at  times  appeared  almost  uni- 
formly dark,  but  on  most  of  them  a trace  of  lighter  colouring  was 
discernible  on  the  under-parts  at  close  ranges. 


Fig.  2.  Balearic  Shearwater  (P.p.  mauretanicus). 
(a)  pale  phase.  (b)  dark  phase. 
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U pper-parts. 

1 he  whole  upper-parts  including"  head  and  wings  were  variously 
described  as  a “nondescript  sooty-brown,’’  a “rich  chocolate- 
brown’’,  (at  closer  quarters  in  bright  sun),  “brown — definitely 
not  black  or  blackish’’.  Even  at  200  to  300  yards  through  30  x 
telescope,  no  contrast  was  discernible  between  the  head,  remiges, 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper-parts  [vide  Fig.  i). 


Under-parts. 

Pale  phase:  very  few  birds  were  seen  which  appeared  as  pale 
below  as  that  in  Fig.  2a,  and  the  majority  were  intermediate 
between  2a  and  2b.  Dark  phase:  several  were  dark  enough  “to 
be  confused  with  griseus.”  At  reasonable  distances,  up  to  600 
yards,  most  of  the  birds  showed  lighter  belly  patches,  varying 
from  pale  brownish  to  whitish,  and  a paler  median  streak  on  the 
under-wing.  It  was  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  when 
apparently  uniformly  brown  birds  were  first  sighted  at  600  to  800 
yards,  traces  of  paler  belly  patches  could  be  made  out  as  they 
approached  to  within  200  or  300  yards.  All  the  darker  birds  had 
dark  throats,  upper  breast,  flanks,  vent  and  under-tail  covets, 
showing  no  visible  contrast  with  the  upper-parts.  Even  the  palest 
individuals  lacked  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  colour 
of  upper-  and  under-parts. 

Flight  action. 

They  exhibited  a “typical  shearwater  flight,  interspersed  at 
times  with  periods  of  fast  direct  ‘flapping’  flight.’’  Occasionally 
birds  were  seen  using  this  latter  wing  action  only,  and  at  a distance 
they  then  rather  deceptively  resembled  auks,  especially  when  a 
string  of  several  birds  passed  together.  The  wing  beats,  however, 
were  not  quite  so  fast.  Other  notes  made  about  their  flight 
were: — “like  puffinus” ; “wing  action  perhaps  slower  in  some 
birds  than  puffinus” ; “smoother  and  freer  than  puffhnis”. 

Brief  notes  on  other  shearwaters. 

[Sooty  Shearwater:  as  previously  mentioned,  parties  of  six  and 
five  dark  birds  seen  on  September  6th  and  7th  respectively  were 
at  first  thought  to  be  of  this  species,  but  later  it  was  decided  that 
they  were  dark  phase  mauret aniens.  The  seven  dark  birds  seen 
on  September  13th  were  possibly  of  this  species,  though  it  is 
appreciated  that  the  characters  seen  were  insufficient  for  certain 
identification.] 

Manx  Shearwater:  two  were  seen  at  0655  on  September  14th 
bv  .A.J.B.,  J.J.H.  and  T.H.  ; and  a further  two  at  0640  on  Sep- 
tember 28th  by  W.R.P.B. 
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SIZE  OF  PARTIES. 

Table  I. — Distribution  of  party  size  of  Balearic  Shearwaters. 

Party  size i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 23  24 

No.  of  occurrences  31  20  6 4 2 2 i 2 i i 

Table  I shows  that  they  most  often  occurred  singly  or  in  pairs, 
and  that  larger  numbers  together  were  comparatively  uncommon, 
although  two  parties  of  over  twenty  were  seen. 

Time  of  day. 

Most  records  referred  to  the  early  morning  hours,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  was  at  these  times  that  concentrated 
observation  took  place.  After  ogoo  hours  G.M.T.,  watches  for 
sea-birds  were  only  spasmodic,  and  indeed  were  only  secondary  to 
those  for  land  birds  at  any  time.  The  earliest  recorded  was  a 
single  bird  at  0545  hours  on  September  14th,  and  the  latest  four 
at  1800  hours  on  September  17th.  There  are  only  eight  records 
over  the  whole  period  of  birds  seen  after  mid-day.  Table  II  shows 
the  time  distribution  in  half-hourly  periods  of  birds  on  the  peak 
day,  September  13th. 


Table  II. — Time  distribution  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  on 

September  13TH. 


Times  of  watch  (G.M.T.) 

Flying  east 

Flying  west 

Feeding 

Total 

0555-0625  ... 

6 

2 

23 

31 

0625-0655  ... 

II 

16 

— 

27 

0655-0725  ... 

— 

42 

— 

42 

0955-1025  ... 

— 

50 

— 

50 

1025-1055  ... 

— 

9 

I 

10 

Total 

17 

119 

24 

160 

Flight  direction. 

A total  of  250  birds  was  seen  of  which  the  flight  direction  of  178 
was  recorded:  49  of  these  flew  in  an  easterly  direction  and  129 
in  a westerly.  Fifty  others  were  apparently  feeding,  and  in  22  the 
direction  was  unrecorded  (Table  III). 

Table  III. — Flight  directions  of  Balearic  Shearwaters. 


Date 

Aug. 

20 

6 

7 

September 

13  14  15 

17 

18 

20 

24 

26 

Oct. 

2 

Total 

Flying  east  . 

2 

7 

17 

17 

5 

I 

— 

49 

Flying  west  . 

..  — 

— 

— 

119 

3 — 

— 

I 

5 

— 

I 

— 

129 

Feeding 

Unrecorded 

. . 

— 

— 

24 

23  — 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

50 

movement 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

15 

2 

— 

I 

— 

2 

22 

Total 

2 

7 

17 

160 

31  2 

15 

3 

8 

I 

2 

2 

250 

Weather  conditions. 

Nicholson  (1952)  suggested  that  a stiff  off-shore  breeze  might 
be  a factor  in  bringing  these  birds  up-wind  close  enough  to  the 
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coast  to  be  seen.  Lockley  (1953),  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
Manx  Shearwaters  tend  to  come  closer  in-shore  in  roug-h  weather 
and  with  on-shore  winds.  However,  there  appears  to  be  no 


Table  IV. — Wind  direction  and  force  in  the  Channel  in  relation  to 
OCCURRENCES  OF  BALEARIC  SHEARWATERS  OFF  PORTLAND  BiLL. 


Obervations  at  Portland. 


Wind  conditions  on  previous  day. 


Portland  Guernsey 


Date  Duration 

No. 

Wind 

GMT 

GMT 

GMT 

GMT 

1953 

of  watch 

seen 

1200 

1800 

1200 

1800 

Sept.  6 

140  mins. 

7 

ESE3 

SE2 

SE3 

SSE3 

NNE3 

7 

115  .. 

17 

ENE3 

E3 

E3 

NNE5 

NNE3 

13 

180  ,, 

160 

E2-ENE1 

WNW3  NW3 

WNW4 

WNW3 

14 

108  ,, 

31 

SE6-5 

ENEi  SE3 

ESE3 

NNE2 

15 

60  ,, 

2 

CALM 

E’S6 

ESE5 

ESE4 

SSE3 

17 

120  ,, 

15 

WSW5 

S4 

S4 

SSE4 

S4 

18 

no  ,, 

3 

W2 

WSW5  WSW5 

SW4 

SWi 

20 

85  „ 

8 

W5 

SW3 

S5 

SW4 

S6 

24 

45  .. 

I 

Wi 

WSW4  WSW4 

W5 

S5 

26 

120  ,, 

2 

SWi 

Wi 

WSWi 

CALM 

WNW2 

Oct.  2 

35  .. 

2 

ESE2 

W’S3 

W’S3 

V'SVT 

WNW2 

obvious  correlation  between  strength  and  direction  of  wind  and 
occurrences  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  off  Portland  Bill.  The  peak 
number  was  seen  on  September  13th  during  conditions  of  light 
easterly  wind  and  a calm  sea.  Lockley  found  {vide  Nicholson, 
1952)  that  this  species  appears  to  congregate  oft'  the  French  coast 
to  the  south  of  the  Channel  Islands,  so  that  details  of  weather 
conditions  in  this  area  on  the  day  previous  to  each  observation 
have  been  given  in  Table  IV. 


CORREL.\TION  WITH  MOVEMENTS  OF  FISH. 

Lockley  {loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  northerly  migration  of 
young  adult  sardines  (pilchards)  {Sardma  pdchardtis)  to  their 
spawning  grounds  coincides  with  the  northerly  migration  of 
mauretanicus , which  was  noted  by  Mayaud  (1931).  In  Lockley’s 
paper.  Fig.  XVI  clearly  shows  the  westerly  movement  down  the 
Channel  in  September  of  new-born  sardines,  which  adds  weight  to 
his  supposition  that  mauretanicus  are  following  the  shoals.  In  the 
present  instance  extensive  shoals  of  small  fish  were  present  on 
many  days  in  the  sea  area  off  Portland  Bill.  This  was  apparent 
from  the  schools  of  porpoises,  numbers  of  predatory  fish,  flocks  of 
feeding  sea-birds  and  the  frequent  “boilings”  on  the  sea  surface. 
Shearwaters  were  watched  apparently  feeding,  too.  This  corre- 
lation was  particularly  noticeable  on  September  13th. 
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Discussion. 

British  records  of  the  Balearic  Shearwater. 

The  number  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  seen  from  Portland  Bill 
between  August  20th  and  October  2nd  (peak  September  13th) 
1953,  far  exceeds  any  previously  recorded  close  to  the  British 
coastline. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  a regular  annual  move- 
ment off  the  Dorset  coast,  or  if  this  was  an  abnormal  event  in 
1953-  The  nearest  previous  approach  to  these  occurrences  in 
British  waters  were  the  “Levantine”  Shearwaters,  later  recognised 
as  mauretanicus , which  W.  J.  Clarke  found  were  the  commonest 
shearwaters  4-8  miles  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  in  autumn,  about 
1890-1908  (Witherby,  1908,  1921).  The  Portland  dates  agree  well 
with  those  of  19  British  specimens  critically  identified  as  maure- 
tanicus {antea,  vol.  xv,  pp.  151-3,  239,  243,  and  The  Handbook). 
Of  15  dated  examples  (1859-1921),  three  were  obtained  in  August 
(i  Devon,  i Kent,  i Forth),  and  12  in  September  (2  Norfolk,  8 
Yorks.,  2 Northumberland).  Four  specimens,  c.  1865-1880,  are 
otherwise  undated  (2  Devon,  i Kent,  i Yorks.).  Ten  other  York- 
shire examples  (1877-1908)  were  presumably  mauretanicus,  not 
yelkouan,  but  not  certainly  identified.  These  occurred  in  August 
(i),  September  (4),  October  (i),  “autumn”  (3),  and  one  in 
February — the  only  recorded  British  specimen  (uncertain)  obtained 
outside  the  period  August-October. 

The  Portland  occurrences  are  particularly  interesting  in  relation 
to  Mayaud’s  {loc.  cit.)  discovery  of  regular  migrations  of  maure- 
tanicus along  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel,  from  Brittany  to 
the  Somme,  in  July-September.  They  also  conform  with 
Nicholson’s  {loc.  cit.)  deduction  that  mauretanicus  probably  occurs 
more  frequently  near  the  English  coast  than  was  suggested  by  the 
previous  absence  of  sight  records. 

In  the  Channel,  Nicholson  {loc.  cit.)*  saw  large  numbers  of 
mauretanicus  (probably  over  100  in  half  an  hour)  flying  east  off 
Finist^re  o'n  September  5th,  1949;  one  c.  4 miles  off  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Cornwall  on  September  13th,  1949;  15-16,  c.  4-6  nautical  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Alderney,  September  20th,  1948;  and  recorded  one 
seen  by  James  Fisher  c.  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
next  day.  Nicholson  also  cited  R.  M.  Lockley’s  observations  of 
mauretanicus  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  French  coast  (Gulf 
of  St.  Malo) : three  on  June  12th,  1949;  c.  20  on  July  30th  and 
August  ist,  1950;  several  dozen  on  September  13th,  1949. 

There  have  recently  been  a few  British  sight  records  of  maure- 
tanicus. Two  were  seen  off  the  N.  Devon  coast,  between  Lundy 
and  Bideford,  on  September  6th,  1950,  by  O.  D.  and  D.  B.  Hunt; 

* Nicholson’s  record  of  October  17th,  1945,  discussed  later  in  this  paper,  is 
excluded;  also  that  of  Wynne-Edwards,  September  loth,  1933,  cited  by  Nicholson 
(1946,  1952). 
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M.  C.  P.  Maurice  saw  2-3  among^  at  least  100  puffinus  c.  2 miles 
oli'  Berry  Head,  S.  Devon,  on  July  22nd,  1951  {antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
pp.  64-65).  Single  birds  were  seen  off  Langney  Point,  Sussex, 
on  August  26th  and  November  24th,  1951,  and  September  3rd, 
1952  (Alder,  Harber  and  James,  1952;  Harber,  1953).  Harber 
and  Mead-Briggs  (1952)  saw  one  off'  Blakeney  Point,  Norfolk,  on 
September  9th,  1951. 

There  is  some  negative  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  paucity 
of  records  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  may  not  be  due 
entirely  to  lack  of  observation  or  confusion  with  other  species. 
For  example,  D.  G.  Garnett  (1919),  on  a number  of  voyages 
between  mid-August  and  October,  1917,  found  that  shearwaters  of 
any  species  were  usually  very  scarce  in  the  Channel,  from  the 
western  approaches  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Parsons  (1953)  failed 
to  see  mauretaniciis,  or  “even  a doubtful  one’’,  in  about  40  trips 
between  Penzance  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  from  July  to  mid-Sep- 
tember, 1948-1952. 

Field  ide7itification. 

The  outstanding  diagnostic  characters  of  mauretanicus 
previously  described  agree  closely  with  those  noticed  by  other 
observers  on  the  occasions  cited  above,  with  The  Handbook 
descriptions,  and  with  the  appearance  of  skins  in  the  British 
Museum  collection.*  In  our  experience,  the  under-parts  generally 
appear  much  darker  than  might  be  expected  from  skins,  and  an 
individual  may  appear  relatively  dark  or  pale  below  according  to 
conditions  of  light  and  observation. 

It  is  of  historical  interest  to  note  that  some  years  before  Lowe 
(1921)  separated  mauretafiicus  from  the  other  brown-backed 
Mediterranean  race,  yelkouan,  W.  J.  Clarke  had  noticed  field- 
characters  in  the  shearwaters  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  in  autumn 
by  which  mauretanicus  may  be  distinguished  from  both  yelkouan 
and  puffinus.  “It  looks  on  the  wing’’,  he  says,  “distinctly  larger 
and  darker’’  [presumably  below]  “than  the  Manx  Shearwater’’ 
(Witherby,  1908).  In  the  Mediterranean,  Murphy  (1952)  found 
that  mauretanicus  and  yelkouan  “are  of  such  different  appearance 
as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  at  sight’’.  He  also  pointed  out 
that;  “Although  brown-backed  and  black-backed  respectively, 
yelkouan  and  puffinus  resemble  each  other  in  having  nearly 
identical  patterns’’— i.e.  marked  contrast  between  dark  upper-parts 
and  white  under-parts. 

Incidentally,  The  Handbook's  statement  that  puffinus  and 

* With  the  exception  of  two,  labelled  mauretanicus,  taken  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  October,  much  blacker  above  than  the  rest,  which  suggest  the 
interesting  possibility  of  an  undiscovered  population  intermediate  between 
puffinus  and  mauretanicu!: — ? possibly  breeding  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula  or  Morocco,  in  the  odd  gap  in  the  known  breeding  distribu- 
tion of  P.  puffinus  figured  by  Lockley  (1953,  p-  8). 
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yelkouan  are  indistinguishable  in  the  field  seems  to  require 
revision,  since  difterence  between  black  and  dark  brown  must  be 
perceptible  in  good  views.  One  of  us  (K.B.R.)  saw  hundreds  of 
medium  shearwaters  from  the  shore  about  15  miles  west  of  Algiers 
on  January  15th,  1944,  which  were  clearly  dark  brown  (not  black) 
above,  and  mainly  white  below,  seen  with  8 x 30  binoculars  in 
bright  sunlight  at  ranges  of  5-mile  and  over.  These  seem  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  yelkouan  than  mauretanicus , from  their 
appearance,  unless  of  some  intermediate  population.  The  same 
considerations  seem  to  be  applicable  to  most  of  the  50  brown- 
backed  P.  puffinus  seen  by  Nicholson  (1952)  with  P.  A.  D.  Hollom 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  only  2-3  of  which  had 
“brownish  under-parts’’. 

The  Portland  observations  indicate  the  ease  with  which  distant 
dark-looking  mauretanicus  may  be  mistaken  for  Sooty  Shear- 
waters, by  observers  unfamiliar  with  the  bulkier,  heavy-bodied 
appearance  of  the  latter,  particularly  when  clues  for  size  estimation 
are  misleading,  and  when  it  is  not  fully  realised  how  dark  below 
many  mauretanicus  often  look  at  a distance,  or  the  possibility  of 
their  occurrence  is  not  considered.  In  any  case,  when  seen,  the 
wing-beats  of  P.  puffinus  races  are  characteristically  much  more 
rapid  than  those  of  the  larger  shearwaters  (griseus,  gravis, 
diomedea—kuhlii),  with  which  they  might  conceivably  be  con- 
fused in  the  N.E.  Atlantic  area  and  Mediterranean.  After  once 
establishing  the  identity  of  mauretanicus , we  can  confidently  state 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  even  the  paler  birds  from 
pziffinus  in  reasonable  conditions. 

This  leads  to  the  difficult  question  of  possible  confusion  between 
paler  examples  of  mauretanicus  and  the  considerably  larger 
Mediterranean  or  North  Atlantic  races  of  P.  diomedea,  stressed 
by  Nicholson  (1946,  1952).  Although  our  Portland  observations 
did  not  suggest  that  such  confusion  was  likely,  conditions  of 
observation,  especially  distance  and  the  angle  and  intensity  of 
light,  may  conceivably  vary  enough  to  make  many  mauretanicus 
look  deceptively  white  below,  on  occasions.  If  this  were  so,  they 
could  hardly  be  identified  in  the  field  in  such  circumstances,  unless 
by  inference  from  their  association  with  a majority  of  more  typical 
individuals.  Brown-backed  shearwaters  which  are  strikingly 
white  below,  if  certainly  recognised  as  P.  puffinus  subsp.,  would 
by  present  definition  be  referable  to  the  Levantine  form  (yelkouan), 
not  mauretanicus,  in  the  area  under  discussion.  Apart  from  sides 
of  head  and  neck,*  P.  diomedea  ( = kuhlii)  is  whiter  below  than 
the  Great  Shearwater,  P.  gravis  (Handbook ; Wynne-Edwards, 
1935  ; Duffey,  1953  ; Elliott,  1953),  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 

* Plate  XI la,  p.  113,  in  Fisher  and  Lockley  (1954)  suggests  that  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  head  in  diomedea  may  look  deceptively  white.  By  contrast,  even 
P.  p.  puffinus  is  dark  on  sides  of  neck,  shown  in  photographs  in  flight  and  at 
rest  (op.  cit.,  pp.  97  and  113),  and  mauretanicus  much  more  so  (Lowe,  1921). 
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why  the  race  of  P.  pujfinus  with  characteristically  darkish  under- 
parts [maiiretanicus)  should  be  confused  with  the  larger  shear- 
water with  the  whitest  under-parts  [cliomedea),  in  reasonably  good 
views. 

Nicholson  (1952)  evidently  believed  that  pale  examples  of 
maiiretanicus  were  frequent,  with  under-parts  appearing  almost 
as  white  as  in  diomedea  (see  drawings,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49),  and  hence 
that  confusion  between  the  two  was  likely.  This  conclusion  was 
apparently  based  mainly  on  his  own  observations  of  large  numbers 
of  shearwaters  in  the  English  Channel,  on  October  17th,  1945,  of 
which  he  wrote  (Nicholson,  1946):  “Although  these  birds  diverge 
from  The  Handbook  description  of  the  Balearic  Shearwater  (P.  />. 
man  ret  aniens)  in  appearing  most  definitely  white  and  not  at  all 
dusky  underneath,*  they  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any 
other  form.’’  Their  other  characters  were:  “differing'  from  kuhlii” 
[ — diomedea)  “in  smaller  size,  absence  of  extension  down  sides 
of  neck  of  dark  colour  from  upper-parts and  lack  of  a white 
patch  over  the  tail-base,  from  gravis  also  in  the  lack  of  white 
above  the  tail  and  the  lack  of  a “cap’’,  and  from  pnfjinus  in  the 
contrast  between  the  dark  head  and  blackish  primaries  and  the 
brown  mantle  and  remaining  upper  feathers  of  the  wings,* 
together  with  apparently  larger  size.’’ 

The  characters  italicised  above  were  included  in  Nicholson’s 
(1952)  provisional  amplification  of  The  Handbook’s  field-descrip- 
tion of  maiiretanicus . They  are  the  three  main  points  on  which  his 
account  and  the  drawings  (pp.  48-49)  differ  from  The  Handbook’s 
version,  from  field  descriptions  by  himself  and  other  observers 
on  other  occasions  previously  cited 'i,  from  our  impressions  at 
Portland  Bill,  and  from  systematic  descriptions  (Lowe,  1921  ; 
Witherby,  1921  ; Handbook)  and  the  appearance  of  skins  in  the 
British  Museum  collection. 

Obviously  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  the 
extent  of  plumage  variation  in  mauretanicus,  and  the  variability 
of  its  field-characters  in  different  circumstances,  no  dogmatic 
conclusions  are  possible.  However,  in  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  provisionally  to  exclude  the  divergent  characters 
recorded  by  Nicholson  from  the  field  description  of  mauretanicus, 
until  more  evidence  is  available,  and  to  leave  open  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  shearwaters  in  the  Channel  on  October  17th, 
1945,  together  with  the  question  of  possible  confusion  between 
paler  examples  of  mauretanicus , in  numbers,  and  diomedea. 
Similar  considerations  suggest  that  the  identity  of  shearwaters 
near  the  Casquets  on  September  loth,  1933,  should  remain  in 
doubt.  These  were  originally  identified  as  diomedea  (kuhlii)  by 

* Our  italics. 

t See  original  references  cited  (supra  pp.  201-294)  for  field-characters  reconled 
on  each  occasion,  not  recapitulated  in  this  paper  from  considerations  of  sjiace. 
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Wynne-Edwards  (1935),  but  subsequently  thought  to  have  been 
maiiretanicus  (Nicholson,  1946). 

Summary. 

Considerable  numbers  of  Balearic  Shearwaters  [Puffinus  puffi- 
niis  maiiretanicus)  were  seen  off  Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  between 
August  20th  and  October  2nd,  1953. 

Notes  on  field  identification,  details  of  party  size,  time  distri- 
bution, flight  direction,  and  wind  conditions  are  given.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  correlation  between  wind  conditions  and  the 
number  of  shearwaters  seen ; however,  there  was  an  apparent 
correlation  with  the  presence  of  shoals  of  small  fish. 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  records  of  a few  Manx  Shearwaters 
(P.  p.  puffinus)  and  some  possible  Sooty  Shearwaters  (P.  griseus). 

Previous  occurrences  of  maiiretanicus  in  British  waters  and  its 
differentiation  in  the  field  from  other  shearwaters  are  discussed. 
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Post-script.  Only  one  Manx  Shearwater  has  so  far  been 
recorded  from  Portland  Bill  this  autumn  (1954),  although  at  least 
one  watch  per  day  has  been  kept  for  sea-birds  for  the  period  Sept. 
4th-igth. 

[This  critical  and  illuminating  paper  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
further  step  towards  clearing  up  the  status  and  field-characters 
of  P.  p.  maiiretanicus,  and  it  once  more  stresses  the  many  pitfalls 
and  obscurities  which  are  encountered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  much  fuller  material  will  be  available,  which  will 
enable  the  various  doubtful  identifications  to  be  conclusively 
settled.  Meanwhile,  for  my  part,  I am  prepared  to  accept  the 
authors’  suggestions  regarding  points  on  which  judgment  ought 
to  be  suspended. — E.M.N.l 
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PADDYFIELD  WARBLER  AT  FAIR  ISLE. 

BY 

Kenneth  Williamson. 

[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory). 

A Paddyfield  Warbler  [Acrocephalus  agricola)  was  watched  and 
subsequently  trapped  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  morning"  of  September 
i6th,  1953.  It  constitutes  the  second  record  of  this  eastern  species 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  previous  example  being"  a cf  collected  at 
Fair  Isle  on  October  ist,  1925  (Stenhouse,  1925).  The  bird  was 
observed,  and  later  examined  in  the  laboratory,  by  Misses  Anthea 
Riddolls  and  Helg"a  Hitchen,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Wig"htman,  W.  Conn, 
J.  Webb  and  R.  Burn,  in  addition  to  my  wife  and  myself. 

Field  observations. 

The  bird  was  first  seen  among^  bracken  on  the  Brae  of  Restings- 
geo  by  Wightman  and  Conn : it  appeared  to  be  tired,  and  was 
loth  to  leave  the  cover,  so  that  we  were  able  to  examine  it  at 
close  quarters  for  a considerable  time.  We  all  found  it  a dis- 
tinctive but  very  puzzling  bird  ; in  reporting  it  to  me,  Wightman 
described  it  as  “a  huge,  exotic  warbler,”  and  this  description 
seemed  very  apt.  It  looked  at  least  as  big  as  a Barred  Warbler 
[Sylvia  nisoria),  with  an  equally  long  tail:  its  general  appearance 
was  pale  reddish-brown  above  and  sandy-buff  below,  and  there 
was  a very  prominent  cream-coloured  superciliary  stripe.  My  own 
first  impression  was  that  if  must  be  a Great  Reed  Warbler 
[Acrocephalus  arundinaceus),  but  the  clear  eye-stripe  seemed  to 
rule  out  this  possibility.  Rufous  Warbler  [Agrobates  galactotes) 
was  considered,  but  there  was  no  white  in  the  tail;  and  Gray’s 
Grasshopper-Warbler  [Locustella  fasciolata) — which  has  occurred 
twice  in  Europe,  at  Ushant — was  another  possibility. 

Quite  clearly  we  had  to  trap  the  bird  if  we  were  to  determine  its 
species.  Accordingly,  a small  Heligoland  with  a portable  catching- 
box  was  rigged  up  over  the  bracken.  The  bird  was  driven  into  the 
trap,  only  to  escape  with  ease  through  the  f-inch  mesh,  which  we 
had  thought  quite  adequate  for  so  large  a bird.  The  warbler  then 
took  cover  in  some  bracken  at  the  base  of  a 3-ft.  high  peat-bank 
and  we  decided  that  our  best  chance  of  catching  it  was  to  stalk 
it  from  above  the  bank  with  the  small-meshed  Yeoman  Net,  with 
which  we  planned  to  drop  on  top  of  it.  This  unorthodox  method 
sufficed,  and  when  the  operation  was  complete  we  were  all  very 
surprised  to  see  how  small  the  bird  really  was ! 

Laboratory  observations. 

In  the  laboratory  the  bird  was  clearly  an  Acrocephalus,  and  the 
plumage  details  and  especially  the  wing-formula  agreed  with  A. 
agricola.  There  was  a skin  of  this  species  and  also  skins  of 
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Reed,  Marsh  and  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  (A.  scirpaceus , paliistris 
and  dnmetorum)  in  the  collection  loaned  to  us  by  Dr.  xA.  C.  Stephen 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  and  our  bird  matched  the  first  of 
these  perfectly  except  that  the  fresh  plumage  was  rather  brighter 
in  tone. 

The  following  data  were  recorded.  Rounded  tail  of  12  feathers, 
the  outermost  8 mm.  and  the  penultimate  pair  3.5  mm.  shorter 
than  the  central  pair.  Iris  olive  (not  “pale  brown’’  as  stated  in 
The  Handbook,  vol.  II.  p.  55).  Upper  mandible,  blackish,  the 
lower  one  pale  flesh  but  brown  at  the  tip.  Legs  and  feet  flesh- 
colour,  claws  strong  and  soles  yellow.  We  could  find  no  ecto- 
parasites. The  bird  weighed  11.29  g"''*''-)  ^ihout  the  same  as  newly- 
arrived  Marsh  Warblers  we  have  trapped.  The  wing  measured 
60  mm.,  tail  53  mm.,  bill  from  skull  13  mm.  and  tarsus  23  mm. 
The  wing-formula,  with  the  2nd  primary  between  the  6th  and  7th, 
indicated  the  typical  race  (Kirghiz  Steppes  and  central  Urals  east 
to  south-west  Siberia)  and  not  one  of  the  concinens  group  of  more 
eastern  races,  in  which  the  2nd  primary  is  shorter  than  the  8th.  It 
was  ringed  and  released,  whereupon  it  flew  to  the  North  Haven 
beach  and  was  not  seen  again. 


F lELD-CH  AR ACTER  S . 

Under  the  heading  “Field-characters’’  The  Handbook  merely 
says  that  the  Paddyfield  “resembles  a small  Reed  Warbler,’’  and 
Peterson  et  al.  (1954)  say  that  it  is’ “doubtfully  distinguishable  in 
the  field  from  Reed,  Blyth’s  Reed  and  Marsh  Warblers.’’  In  the 
first  place,  tho  distinctive  pale  eye-stripe  precludes  even  a 
momentary  confusion  with  Reed  or  .Marsh,  and  it  is  a much 
sandier-looking  bird.  Secondly,  we  were  all  agreed  that  in 
recording  this  occurrence  the  strongest  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  field  the  bird  did  NOT  look  small.  Through- 
out the  encounter  we  were  impressed  by  its  apparently  large  size, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  went  through  the  mesh  of  the  first  net  that 
we  began  to  have  doubts  on  this  score.  My  preliminary  attempts 
to  identify  the  bird — all  of  them  wide  of  the  mark — were  biased 
by  this  impression,  which  I now  believe  was  due  to  a combination 
of  its  pale,  almost  sandy  plumage  and  the  dark  background  of 
exposed  peat  and  old  heather  when  we  studied  it  in  the  open.  No 
other  bird  was  present  for  adequate  size  comparison. 

As  the  Paddyfield  Warbler  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  this 
country  as  a newly-arrived  drift-migrant  on  some  exposed  head- 
land or  island,  with  an  environment  perhaps  not  dissimilar  from 
Fair  Isle,  we  think  it  is  worth  while  emphasising  that  watchers 
should  be  on  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a repetition  of  this 
optical  illusion.  We  would  summarise  the  essential  field-characters 
by  saying  that  it  is  a pale,  almost  sandy  Reed  Warbler,  inclining 
to  russet  above,  and  with  a fairly  long  rounded  tail  and  a pro- 
minent pale  superciliary  stripe. 
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Associated  species. 

This  was  the  second  occurrence  of  an  eastern  rarity  in  two  days, 
a Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (see  below)  having  been  trapped  on 
15th.  In  addition,  on  i6th  a single  W^ood  Warbler  [Phylloscopus 
sibilatrix)  and  a Sedge  Warbler  (.4.  schoenobaenus)  were  recorded, 
these  being  exceedingly  rare  species  at  Fair  Isle  on  autumn 
migration.  This  movement,  which  had  first  become  evident  on 
14th  with  the  arrival  of  a Turtle  Dove  [Streptopelia  turtur)  and 
an  unusually  early  Woodpigeon  (Columba  palumbiis),  also  a few 
Willow  Warblers  (P/i.  trochilus)  and  Pied  Flycatchers  [Muscicapa 
hypoleuca),  gathered  momentum  and  reached  its  peak  on  17th- 
i8th.  A Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (see  below)  seen  on  17th 
was  caught  next  day,  and  a third  eastern  rarity,  a Petchora  Pipit 
(see  below)  was  found  on  i8th.  The  chief  features  of  this  period 
were  an  unusually  early  movement  of  Chaffinches  (Fringilla 
coelebs)  at  Fair  Isle  and  in  South  Shetland,  the  arrival  of  Siskins 
[Carduelis  spiniis),  and  an  unprecedentedly  big  invasion  of  Kestrels 
[Falco  tinmmculus)  all  over  Shetland,  these  numbering  about  a 
score  at  Fair  Isle  on  17th.  A more  detailed  analysis  of  this  drift, 
and  of  one  which  followed  a few  days  later,  can  be  found  in  Bull. 
Fair  Is.  B.  Obs.,  vol.  2,  pp.  117-126. 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  [Muscicapa  parva). — An  adult  9 
trapped  in  Vaadal  on  15th  weighed  8.83  gm., — an  interesting 
comparison  with  the  10.85  ^ ist-winter  bird  trapped  on  the 

afternoon  of  October  13th  under  weather  conditions  suggestive  of 
re-determined  passage  out  of  Shetland. 

Petchora  Pipit  [Anthus  gustavi). — A pipit  with  an  unfamiliar 
call  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wightman  and  W.  Conn  at 
the  Haa  on  the  afternoon  of  September  18th;  they  had  good  views 
of  it,  and  thought  it  might  be  this  species.  Next  day  a single 
pipit  flew  over  our  heads  in  another  part  of  the  crofting  area  with 
the  loud,  clear  and  quite  unmistakable  “pwit”  call-note  which  I 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Petchora  Pipit  [antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
p.  21 1).  What  was  almost  certainly  the  same  bird  was  again  seen 
by  the  same  party,  with  the  addition  of  R.  Burn,  J.  Webb, 
A.  MacMillan  and  M.  F.  M.  Meiklejohn  in  the  same  area  on  21st 
and  22nd.  The  finely-streaked  head  and  twin  buffish-white  lines 
down  the  mantle  were  well  seen. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  [Dendrocopos  major  subsp.). — A 
young  cf  caught  on  the  Brae  of  Lerness  on  i8th  was  so  busily 
occupied  in  digging  for  grubs  that  I was  able  to  crawl  up  on  “all 
fours’’  and  take  it  in  my  hand  ! It  was  in  all  probability  the  same 
bird  as  had  been  seen  on  the  clifFs  the  previous  day.  It  had  wing 
140  mm.,  tail  93  mm.,  bill  26  x 9.5  mm.,  tarsus  27  mm.,  and 
weighed  74.55  gm.  It  seemed  perfectly  healthy  and  flew  strongly 
for  a good  distance  on  being  released.  Another  ist-winter  cf  taken 
in  the  Vaadal  trap  at  0630  hrs.  on  24th  weighed  considerably  more. 
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84.56  gm.,  and  had  the  wing  142  mm.,  tail  95  mm.,  bill  30  x ii 
mm.  and  tarsus  30  mm.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a big  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  bill  in  the  two  birds,  and  in  fact  the  length 
and  width  at  the  nostrils  in  the  first  example  are  less  than  the 
minimum  of  28  x 10  mm.  given  for  the  Northern  race  {D.  m. 
major)  in  The  Handbook  (vol.  II,  p.  283).  The  later  bird  agrees 
well  with  the  Northern  race,  but  if  the  earlier  one  was  a Conti- 
nental immigrant  its  affinities  may  well  have  been  with  the  Central 
European  form  (D.  m.  pinetorum). 

Meteorological  correlation. 

On  September  12th  an  anticyclone  centred  over  the  British  Isles 
and  France  had  a ridge  extending  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea. 
During  succeeding  days  this  high  moved  slowly  into  the  Continent 
and  on  14th  it  occupied  all  Central  Europe  and  southern  Scandi- 
navia, and  had  a wide  belt  of  easterly  winds  below  it  extending 
from  the  Crimea  through  Italy,  eastern  Europe  and  Germany  to 
the  North  Sea  coasts  (see  Fig.  i).  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a 


Fig.  I.  Extent  of  anticyclone  and  direction  ok  winds  at  midday,  September 
14TI1,  1953.  (Based  on  The  Daily  Weather  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office). 
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big  low  pressure  area  between  Iceland  and  Ireland  the  North  Sea 
winds  between  this  system  and  the  high  were  fresh  south-south- 
easterly late  on  14th,  backing  slightly  to  become  south-east  on 
i6th  and  almost  due  east  by  i8th. 

If  the  arrivals  at  Fair  Isle  during  this  period  were  due  to  down- 
wind drift,  then  they  must  have  come  from  the  Dutch  and  north- 
west German  coasts  in  the  early  days,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
originated  a long  way  farther  south-east  in  Europe.  A number 
of  the  occurrences  support  this  view.  The  Paddyfield  Warbler  and 
Red-breasted  Flycatcher  would  be  expected  to  have  their  origin 
in  this  south-eastern  region,  and  the  Wood  Warbler’s  migration 
is  known  to  be  oriented  to  the  south-east  (Thomson,  1953).  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  otherwise  its  rarity 
in  autumn  at  Fair  Isle  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  small  bill  and 
low  weight  of  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  suggest  a southern 
North  Sea  origin,  and  the  Turtle  Dove  is  a southern  and  mid- 
European  species  not  breeding  in  Norway.  The  Siskins  came  in 
two  waves,  and  whilst  the  later  peak  (30  on  23rd)  was  preceded 
by  a peak  at  Ottenby  Bird  Observatory  on  the  Swedish  island  of 
Oland  on  21st,  there  was  no  migration  there  corresponding  to  the 
earlier  wave.  It  is  well  known  that  species  such  as  Chaffinches 
and  Kestrels  usually  cross  the  North  Sea  at  or  near  its  narrowest 
part  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  appearance  of  Chaffinch 
flocks  at  Fair  Isle  in  autumn  is  usually  associated  with  North  Sea 
weather  conditions  of  this  type  (Williamson,  1954). 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LIX.  COLLARED  FLYCATCHER. 

Photographed  by  Gosta  Hakansson. 

(Plates  49,  50  and  52). 

With  a photograph  of  a male  Pied  Flycatcher, 

BY  Eric  Hosking,  for  comparison. 

(Plate  51). 

d HE  male  Collared  Flycatcher  [Muscicapa  albicoUis)  in  breeding" 
plumage,  as  a comparison  between  plates  50  and  51  will  help  to 
show,  is  identical  in  shape  and  size  and  Yery  similar  in  colouring 
to  the  male  Pied  Flycatcher  [M.  hypoleitca),  differing  only  in  the 
distribution  and  extent  of  the  white.  It  has  a white  collar,  more 
white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  and  on  the  forehead,  and  what 
cannot  be  seen  in  plate  50,  a greyish-white  rump,  while  the  Pied 
wins  only  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  Plate 
52  shows  the  female  Collared  which  is  probably  often  inseparable 
in  the  field  from  the  female  Pied,  but  which  tends  to  have  greyer- 
brown  upper-parts  and  some  suggestion  of  a paler  collar.  In 
autumn  the  males  of  both  species  lose  their  bold  patterning,  black 
being  replaced  by  brown  and  white  areas  reduced;  then  the  male 
Collared  is  distinguishable  only  by  its  whitish  rump  and  a tendency 
to  a whitish  collar. 

From  above  in  flight  the  male  Collared  is  a very  striking  sight: 
black  with  three,  roughly  parallel  lines  of  white — the  forehead, 
the  collar  and  a long  strip  zigzagging  from  the  primary-bases  of 
one  wing  to  those  of  the  other  (the  greyish  rump  appears  white 
in  the  air).  As  in  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  the  unpaired  male  holding 
a territory  with  a number  of  suitable  nest-sites  invites  the  female 
to  enter  a hole  by  flying  there,  thus  showing  this  striking  pattern, 
and  slipping  in  with  a special  call;  the  same  pattern  is  displayed 
in  the  “impression-flight”  (Imponierflug)  directed  at  rival  males 
(see  Hans  Lohrl,  1951,  /■  Orn.,  vol.  43,  pp.  41-60). 

Plate  49  shows  a typical  breeding-habitat  of  the  Collared  Fly- 
catcher which  like  the  Pied  prefers  open  woodland,  parks,  large 
gardens,  with  no  more  than  light  undergrowth,  and  needs  mature 
trees  (oak,  beech,  birch,  alder,  etc.)  containing  holes.  As  might 
be  expected  with  two  such  obviously  similar  species,  mucb  of  the 
summer  range  of  these  flycatchers  (both  winter  in  Africa)  is 
different  and  the  Collared ' nests  in  S.E.  Europe  including  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  southern  Italy  from  which  parts  the  Pied 
is  absent;  similarly  in  extreme  eastern  France  and  southern 
Germany.  The  two  overlap,  however,  in  east  central  Europe  and 
S.  Russia;  also  in  N.E.  Germany  and  W.  Poland  where  the 
Collared  has  a peculiar  extension  of  range  to  the  Baltic,  including 
the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland  where  Gosta  Hakansson ’s  very  fine 
photographs  were  taken.  I.J.F.-L. 
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Hahiiai  or  ( oi.i.ANKn  hiACATCiiKR  (.^[ust'ica [)a  alhicollis).  ! 

(ioTLAND,  Swi-DKN.  j 

{Photographed  by  Costa  Hakansson).  , 

This  shows  a typical  open  woodland  of  the  kind  I'avoun.-d  for  hreedinf*.  These  , 

birds  need  trees  which  are  widl  spaced  with  no  more  than  a light  undergrowth  | 

and  which  are  sullicienlly  mature  to  contain  |deiity  of  cavities,  either  natural,  | 

or  ilisused  woodpeckers’  holes,  (sec  p<’ige  102).  j 
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('oi.i.AUitn  I'lACATCiiHK  { .\ I lisc i ill pii  III b icol I i n). 

Mai.I';  at  nkst-iioi.k. 

( lOTLANi),  S\vi;di:\. 

(I’hotoi^raphcd  by  I iosTA  Hakansson). 

'I'liis  shows  cleai'lv  the  lireedinj^  pluniaf'e  of  tlie  male,  particularly  the  hro.'u! 
white  collar  and  the  larf*e  patch  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  (i/.  pi, ate 
51).  The  patch  on  the  lorcheatl  is  lai'fjer  than  in  the  I’ied  I'lycatcher  (.U. 
hypoleuca),  hut  there  is  little  or  no  white  in  lh(>  side>  of  the  tail.  I'he  ^ri'vi.sh- 

whitc  rump  is  not  visible  here. 


Briti.sh  Bii'ils,  \’ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  51. 


PiKD  Fi.vcatcih-:r  {Mu.scicapa  hypolcuca). 

Male  at  nicst-iioi.e  in  silver  birch. 

{Pholographed  hy  I{kic  Moskinc,). 

The  most  obvious  dilTcrence  between  tbi.s  species  and  (be  Collared  Flycatcher 
{M.  albicolli.s)  is  the  latter’s  white  collar,  hut  compare  the  small  jiatches  of  white 
on  this  bird’s  forehead  and  at  the  base  of  its  primaries  with  Ihe  male  Collared 
in  plate  50.  Both  species  normally  build  their  nests  in  holes  in  trees;  this  hole 
has  been  used  previously  by  a Nuthatch  {Silla  ciiropcva). 


British  Birds,  \'ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  52 


(■(>u.\ui-;n  FI,^■c  \Tcni-;K  {M  uscicapu  ulbii-olli.'^). 

I'kmai.i-;  at  ni:st-ii()I.k. 

( lol  l, AM),  SwHDItN. 

(Pholo^iruphvd  by  (iosxA  1 1 akansson). 

Tile  female  is  very  similar  to  the  fern, ale  Pied  h'l ycateher  {M.  hypolriiiu),  hut 
teiuls  to  he  more  firey  than  olive-hrown  above  and  she  has  in  aildition  a siif^- 
gestion  of  a pale  eollar  and,  in  worn  plumage,  of  a whitish  runi|).  'I'he  imder- 
parts  are  hulTish-white.  'I'he  nest  ap])e;irs  to  lu“  built  >imilarl\-  to  that  of  the 
Pied  and  the  ejijis  are  likewise  pale  blue,  (see  paf<e  ^02). 
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Francis  Linley  Blathwayt  (1875-1953). 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt,  who  died  in  his  78th  year  at  Dyrham, 
Gloucestershire,  on  June  30th,  1953,  was  a country  parson  of 
sterling-  qualities  and  a disting-uished  English  naturalist,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  Gilbert  White  tradition  in  a world  vastly  different 
from  that  in  which  White  was  born  155  years  before  him.  His 
outstanding  service  to  county  ornithology  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  will  long  be  remembered,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Somerset  and  Dorset,  of  each  of  which  he  published 
annotated  lists  of  birds  which  are  still  the  most  recent  or  only  ones 
available. 

Francis  Linley  Blathwayt,  eldest  son  of  Charles  George 
Blathwayt,  I.C.S.,  was  born  in  Bombay  Presidency  on  July  iith, 
1875,  and  came  to  England  with  two  younger  brothers  on  the  death 
of  his  mother  when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  He  was  brought 
up  by  a devoted  aunt,  and  educated  at  Malvern  College  and  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1899,  M.A.  1902).  Ordained  by  Bishop 
King  of  Lincoln,  he  held  curacies  there  from  1900  to  1909,  and  was 
then  successively  Rector  of  Doddington,  Lincolnshire  (1909-16), 
Melbury  Osmond,  Dorset  (1916-29),  and  Dyrham,  a family  living, 
from  1929  until  his  death.  He  was  tall,  handsome  and  athletic, 
and  won  a number  of  cups  for  running  and  jumping  at  Malvern 
and  Oxford.  He  loved  the  countryside,  and  during  most  of  his 
life  was  very  active  in  exploring  it  by  cycling  and  walking.  In  his 
last  years  he  bore  the  handicap  of  crippling  arthritis  with  little 
complaint,  and  was  working  only  a few  hours  before  his  death, 
devoted  to  the  end  to  his  parishioners,  and  much  beloved  by  them. 
His  wife  and  children  survive  him. 

Birds  held  first  place  in  his  almost  lifelong  interest  in  all  branches 
of  natural  history,  but  he  also  had  a wide  knowledge  of  lepidoptera 
and  wild  flowers.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  with  great  energy  in 
the  field,  and  far  from  inactive  in  writing  notes,  papers  and  reports, 
particular!}^  on  birds,  from  1898  (“Bird  notes  from  the  Northern 
Cairngorms” — Zoologist)  until  his  death.  He  regarded  natural 
history  as  his  main  recreation,  and  did  not  let  it  interfere  with  his 
work,  nor  become  a burden.  He  was  proud  of  the  great  amateur 
tradition  in  British  ornithology,  content  to  follow  it  humbly,  and 
very  modest  about  his  own  contributions. 

His  most  important  publications  were  the  three  county  lists 
previously  mentioned: — “Birds”,  in  The  Victoria  History  of 
Somerset,  I (London,  1906);  “The  Birds  of  Lincolnshire”  {Lines. 
Nat.  Union  Trans.  1914 — publ.  1915);  and  “A  Revised  List  of 
the  Birds  of  Dorset”  {Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist.  & Arch.  Soc.,  vol. 
55 — publ.  1934,  revised  and  reprinted  1941  and  1946).  His 
published  notes  on  Somerset  birds  began  in  1900  (Zoologist),  and 
those  from  Lincolnshire  in  1902  (op.  cit.).  He  contributed  notes 
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to  British  Birds  from  vol.  i (1907-8)  at  intervals  to  vol.  xlii  (1949), 
and  to  various  local  reports  and  national  enquiries  until  his  death. 

F.L.B.  was  Secretary  of  the  Vertebrate  Zoology  Section  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  from  1906  to  1919  (President 
L.N.U.,  1918),  and  then  became  responsible  for  the  annual  bird 
reports  of  two  counties  simultaneously  for  more  than  a generation. 
He  compiled  the  Report  on  Dorset  Birds  for  31  years  (1918-1948), 
and  was  a Vice-President  of  the  Dorset  Nat.  Hist.  & Arch. 
Society  from  1925  until  his  death.  As  President  of  the  Ornitho- 
logical Section  of  the  Somerset  Arch.  & Nat.  Hist.  Society,  he 
was  senior  joint  editor  of  the  Report  on  Somerset  Birds  for  30  years 
(1920-1949).  He  belonged  to  a number  of  other  societies,  local 
and  national,  and  was  proud  to  have  completed  his  50th  year  as 
a member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  shortly  before  he 
died. 

In  the  counties  with  which  he  was  mainly  concerned,  Blathwayt 
was  a pioneer  with  a new  attitude  to  ornithology,  trying  to  en- 
courage others  to  help  in  field-studies,  in  recording  the  local 
distributions  and  numbers  of  birds,  the  changes  in  these,  and  in 
seeking  their  causes.  His  broad  ecological  approach  to  county 
ornithology  is  well  illustrated  by  his  Presidential  Address  (1918)  to 
the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  on  “The  birds  of  Lincolnshire, 
past,  present  and  future’’  {Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  1918,  pp. 
121-133),  and  by  his  Mansel-Pleydell  Prize  Essay  (1931)  on  “The 
etiology  of  the  occurrence  and  dispersal  of  birds  in  Dorset”  {Proc. 
Dorset  Nat.  Hist.  & Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  54,  pp.  181-194). 

Both  as  parish  priest  and  naturalist,  F.L.B.  was  an  inspiration 
to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  value  and  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  lives 
and  interests  of  others,  or  the  warmth  of  their  regard  for  him.  He 
was  a man  of  steadfast  and  simple  faith,  with  a deep  understanding 
of  humanity,  combined  in  unusual  harmony  with  an  almost  poetic 
love  of  nature,  and  an  objective  approach  to  natural  history  . He 
would  have  valued  no  honour  more  highly  than  the  touching  last 
tribute  from  the  school-children  at  his  burial  in  Dyrham  church- 
yard— a wreath  of  wild  flowers  gathered  from  the  fields  and'  hedges 
he  knew  so  well.  As  an  ornithologist,  he  died  content  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  helped  to  lay  firm  foundations  for  the  study 
of  the  avifauna  of  three  English  counties,  on  which  others  would 
continue  to  build.  K.B.R. 
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Norman  Joy  (1874-1953). 

Dr.  Norman  Joy,  who  died  on  January  20th,  1953  In  his  eightieth 
year,  was  from  1898  to  1918  in  practice  at  Bradfield,  Berks.,  and 
medical  officer  to  Bradfield  College.  In  the  latter  year  he  received 
very  severe  head  injuries  in  a motor-cycle  accident,  from  which  he 
never  completely  recovered. 

He  was  among  the  earliest  ringers  under  the  British  Birds 
scheme,  having  a total  of  706  birds  ringed  in  the  second  year  of 
the  scheme  (1910),  and  in  1911  and  1912  he  published  notes  on  his 
experiences  in  ringing  small  birds  and  some  of  the  results  already 
achieved  by  ringing  large  numbers  of  trapped  Starlings. 

In  1922,  when  convalescing  from  his  accident,  he  devoted  much 
time  to  bird -watching  and  in  the  July  number  of  British  Birds  for 
that  year  published  some  notes  on  birds  seen  on  “a  piece  of  marsh- 
land in  Berkshire”.  In  the  number  for  January,  1923,  when 
publishing  his  notes  on  birds  seen  during  the  autumn  migration 
of  1922,  he  revealed  that  this  “marsh-land”  was  in  fact  the 
Reading  Sewage-Farm.  The  remarkable  lists  of  birds  seen  there 
soon  led  bird-watchers  in  other  towns  to  visit  their  local  sewage- 
farms.  As  a result  many  waders  and  water-fowl  previously 
regarded  as  extremely  rare  inland  were  shown  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  these  artificial  marshes,  whilst  numerous  species 
were  added  to  the  lists  of  many  inland  counties. 

In  1932  Dr  Joy  published  A Practical  Handbook  of  British 
Beetles,  which  is  regarded  as  a valuable  guide  to  the  subject,  and 
in  1936  How  to  know  British  Birds,  a pioneer  of  modern  Field- 
Guides.  W.B.A. 
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PARASITISM  OF  A HERRING  GULL  BY 
THE  DUCK  LEECH. 

BY 

R.  H.  PoULDING. 

On  February  13th,  1954,  an  adult  Herring  Gull  [Lanis  argentatiis) 
was  found  at  the  edge  of  Blagdon  lake,  north  Somerset,  unable  to 
fly  and  gaping  continuously.  It  was  kept  in  captivity,  but  died  the 
following  day  after  being  forcibly  fed  with  sardine.  A detailed 
post  mortem  was  performed  24  hours  later. 

The  gull  was  an  adult  female  in  summer  plumage  weighing 
720  gm.  with  massive  subcutaneous  and  mesenteric  fat  depots.  An 
examination  of  the  bill  showed  a specimen  of  the  Duck  Leech 
[Theromyzon  tessulatum)  occluding  the  left  nasal  cavity  and  con- 
siderable blood  stained  mucus  covering  the  posterior  narial  aper- 
tures. Fragments  of  sardine  were  present  in  the  mouth  and  one 
piece  was  blocking  the  opening  into  the  larynx  causing  the  death 
of  the  gull  by  asphyxiation.  The  atria  of  the  heart  were  greatly 
dilated  with  blood  and  engorged  blood  vessels  were  prominent  on 
the  surface  of  the  shrunken  ventricles.  The  rest  of  the  organs 
appeared  normal  in  the  gross.  No  pathogenic  bacteria  were 
isolated  from  the  intestinal  contents.  These  findings  suggest  that 
the  gull  was  a normal  healthy  adult  before  the  leech  entered  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  leech,  measuring  25  mm.  in  length  when  fully  extended, 
was  filled  with  blood  and  at  the  site  of  attachment  to  the  wall  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  there  was  some  hmmorrhage.  The  right  nasal 
cavity  and  trachea  were  not  blood  stained  indicating  that  these 
sites  had  not  recently  been  occupied  by  other  leeches  which  may 
have  left  the  host  after  a blood  meal.  It  appears  that  the  presence 
of  the  single  specimen  in  the  left  nasal  cavity  and  subsequent 
hypersecretion  of  mucus  produced  by  the  irritation  was  sufficient 
to  distress  the  bird  and  give  rise  to  extreme  respiratory  embar- 
rassment. 

T.  tessulatum  (Protoclepsis  tessellata)  has  not  previously  been 
reported  from  gulls  and  the  Herring  Gull  is  a new  host  for  this 
species  of  leech.  It  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  avian  hosts  of 
T.  tessulatum  published  by  Harding  (igio),  Christiansen  (1939) 
and  Mann  (1950a).  Christiansen  cites  a record  of  the  recovery  of 
a specimen  of  this  leech  from  a Hooded  Crow  (Corvus  cormx) 
which  often  visited  a gull  colony  (?  species)  and  suggests  that  the 
crow  became  infected  from  this  source.  Mann  (1950b),  in  a letter 
to  British  Birds,  requested  information  on  birds  harbouring  this 
leech  ; and  in  a personal  communication  this  author  states  that  he 
has  never  found  or  heard  of  this  species  being  recorded  from  a gull. 
Miss  P.  Jenkin  (personal  communication)  has  recovered  T.  tessu- 
latum  from  Mallard  {Anas  platyrhyuchn)  obtained  at  Blagdon  in 
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1948-49,  and  has  collected  free  specimens  from  this  and  other 
localities  in  the  Bristol  district  where  it  is  apparently  not 
uncommon. 

The  Herring  Gull  most  probably  became  infected  whilst  drinking 
at  the  lake  where  some  hundreds  of  gulls  of  several  species  gather 
to  drink  and  preen  each  afternoon  in  winter,  before  moving  to 
coastal  roosts. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Miss  P.  Jenkin  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Mann  for 
notes  on  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  T.  tessulatum  and  to 
Mr.  M.  Howell  for  allowing  me  to  examine  the  gull. 
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NOTES. 

Hobby  in  Essex  in  winter.— A Hobby  {Falco  subbuteo),  thought 
to  be  a female,  was  seen  on  several  occasions  between  November 
6th,  1953,  and  January  2nd,  1954,  by  Mr.  B.  Winchester  at 
the  Layer  Breton  end  of  Abberton  Reservoir,  Essex.  On  December 
2ist  it  was  also  seen  by  Messrs.  P.  J.  Penning  and  R.  King.  Close 
views  were  obtained  and  a full  description  has  already  appeared 
in  The  Essex  Bird  Report  for  1953.  This  appears  to  be  the  first 
record  of  a Hobby  wintering  in  Britain.  G.  A.  Pvman. 

[It  should  be  remembered  how  remarkably  mild  was  the  weather 
throughout  November  and  in  the  first  half  of  December,  1953,  so 
much  so  that  there  were  a number  of  records  of  nests  of  certain 
species  towards  the  end  of  this  time  [antea,  p.  95)  and  grass  was 
growing  to  the  end  of  the  year. — Eds.] 

Display  and  posturing  of  the  Partridge. — On  April  27th,  1953, 
in  a newly  harrowed  field  near  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  I watched 
a display  of  two  male  Partridges  {Perdix  perdix),  which  differed  in 
some  respects  from  the  observations  recorded  in  The  Handbook. 
A female  was  present  near-by  and  the  two  males  were  chasing 
each  other  in  the  characteristic  manner.  One  ran  rapidly  after 
the  other  for  a distance  of  about  six  yards,  when  the  process  was 
reversed,  the  first  bird  turning  and  chasing  the  other.  This  display 
lasted  for  some  minutes,  the  birds  darting  backwards  and  forwards 
swiftly  and  excitedly,  calling  all  the  time. 

Suddenly  both  birds  ceased  their  chasing  tactics,  and  facing 
each  other  at  a distance,  ran  rapidly  forwards.  When  collision 
seemed  inevitable,  they  both  stopped  and  reared  themselves  on 
their  legs  in  an  almost  vertical  posture  which  reminded  me  of  the 
illustrations  depicting  the  upright  posture  of  the  Bittern  [Botauriis 
steJJaris).  Their  heads  and  beaks  pointed  skywards  and  their 
breasts  were  almost  touching.  They  challenged  each  other  with 
loud  calls,  and  after  several  apparently  harmless  pecks  and  wing 
flappings,  broke  off  the  engagement  and  re-commenced  their 
previous  chasing  display.  This  continued  for  some  minutes 
before  both  birds  made  off  in  opposite  directions.  The  hen  bird, 
which  had  remained  a passive  spectator  throughout  the  exhibition, 
also  departed  from  the  scene.  Chas.  H.  Cooke. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  in  Co.  Londonderry. — On  September 
i2th,  1953,  Messrs.  A.  Thompson,  J.  J.  Brown  and  the  writer 
saw  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  Estuary,  Co.  Londonderry,  a 
wader  which  we  identified  as  a Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tryngifes 
subruficoIUs).  A full  description  of  this  bird  has  appeared  in  The 
Irish  Naturalists’  Journal  (vol.  xi,  p.  207),  but  it  is  perhaps  worth 
repeating  one  or  two  details.  It  had  a slender  neck  and  small, 
rounded  head  which,  particularly  when  it  stretched  itself  up,  made 
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it  look  very  slim  and  graceful.  When  it  walked  it  did  so  in  an 
unhurried  manner  with  a curious  high-steppings  gtiit  which  was 
very  noticeable.  The  main  impression  was  of  a buff  and  brown 
bird  with  rather  long,  yellow  legs,  with  no  trace  of  a wing-bar  and 
with  the  tail  and  rump  appearing  all  brown.  The  head  and  face 
were  a uniform  warm  buff,  the  breast  lighter  and  more  creamy. 
The  mantle  and  back  were  patterned  very  like  a Reeve  [Philo- 
machiis  pugnacc),  the  feathers  having  black  centres  and  buffish- 
brown  margins.  In  all  we  watched  the  bird  for  about  five  minutes 
from  a distance  of  30  yards.  Sam  Penney. 

[A  full  description  has  been  sent  to  us  and  will  remain  in  our 
files.  It  is  worth  comparing  some  of  the  points  made  above  with 
those  that  appear  in  the  account  of  the  Cambridgeshire  bird  which 
follows. — Eds. 

Buff -breasted  Sandpiper  in  Cambridgeshire. — On  October  6th, 
1953,  at  Peterborough  sewage  farm,  Cambridgeshire,  I observed 
a fairly  small,  light-brown  wader  on  a number  of  occasions  during 
the  space  of  about  40  minutes,  and  from  the  short  description  of 
its  important  points  which  I was  able  to  make  at  the  time  I was 
satisfied  that  it  was  a Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  [Tringytes  subrii- 
ficollis);  I was  able  to  confirm  this,  and  also  to  obtain  a full 
description,  during  the  3^  hours  in  which  I was  at  the  farm  on 
the  7th.  Just  after  I had  left  Messrs.  M.  J.  M.  Larkin,  W.  A.  M. 
Mitchell  and  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet  saw  the  bird  and  fully  agreed  with 
this  identification.  It  could  not  be  found  on  the  9th  or  iith. 

Its  size  (it  was  slightly  larger  than  a Ringed  Plover  [Charadrius 
hiaticula))  and  general  appearance  were  that  of  a small  Reeve 
[Philomachiis  pugnapc),  and  in  flight  it  could  also  be  compared 
with  a small  Golden  Plover  (C.  apricarius).  Its  head  was  notice- 
ably large  and  rounded  in  flight,  this  appearance  being  probably 
aided  by  the  neck  being  drawn  in,  but  on  the  ground  this  was  less 
so,  and  when  the  neck  was  stretched  up  in  suspicion  the  head 
appeared  comparatively  small,  but  still  rounded.  Its  proportions 
were  otherwise  those  of  a typical  wader,  the  bird  appearing  at 
times  rather  plump  (with  the  head  drawn  in)  and  at  others  quite 
graceful,  while  in  flight  its  wings  were  long  and  powerful,  being 
much  like  those  of  a Ringed  Plover. 

The  general  colour  was  huffish.  The  whole  of  the  face  (other 
than  slightly  darker  patches  before  and  behind  the  eye),  sides  of 
neck  and  breast  back  to  the  mid-belly  were  rich  buff,  but  the  rear 
part  of  the  belly,  the  under-tail  coverts  and  the  flanks  were  much 
lighter  in  colour,  being  a very  pale  buff.  The  feathers  of  the 
upper-parts  were  dark  brown,  edged  buff,  generally  similar  to 
those  of  a Reeve,  but,  by  comparison  with  that  species, 
M.  J.  M.  L.  and  I.  T.  C.  N.  considered  that  they  gave  a rather 
more  “scalloped”  as  opposed  to  “chequered”  effect.  This  plumage 
extended  along  the  nape  and  top  of  head,  while  the  feathers  of 
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the  centre  reg-ion  of  the  rump  were  black,  edged  buff;  this  rather 
dark  centre  to  the  rump,  with  lighter  sides,  on  an  otherwise  uni- 
formly mottled  upper  surface  seemed  a most  valuable  field- 
character. 

It  called  but  little,  and  generally  as  it  was  rising.  I found 
difficulty  in  separating  its  call  from  that  of  the  Dunlin  [Calidris 
alpina),  as  it  was  weak  and  not  easy  to  describe,  though  I 
attempted  it  as  “trou”  or  “ezeep”  with  rather  a husky  Snipe-like 
character.  M.  J.  M.  L.  and  I.  T.  C.  N.  heard  it  call  once,  a rather 
low,  quiet,  but  hard,  “quek”. 

When  feeding,  which  it  did  in  a slightly  crouched  posture,  it 
had  a very  characteristic  action  of  quick,  active  picking,  almost 
as  active  as  a phalarope  [Phalaropiis  sp.)  twisting  sharply  to  pick 
behind  it,  and  turning  back  as  quickly  to  pick  on  the  other  side. 
Its  movements  otherwise  were  always  active,  although  it  did  not 
necessarily  run  a great  deal.  Its  flight  was  strong  and  powerful. 

This  is  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  record  for  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  second  for  Cambridgeshire,  the  first  British  example 
being  shot  in  the  south  of  the  county  in  September,  1826;  as  the 
bird  was  seen  to  fiy  over  the  county  boundary  on  several  occasions 
it  would  also  count  as  the  second  for  Northamptonshire. 

.A.  E.  Vine. 

[We  have  been  sent  an  extremely  full  description  of  this  bird, 
including  a copy  of  the  field-notes  made  by  Messrs.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 
and  M.  J.  M.  Larkin.  The  account  published  here  has  had  to  be 
reduced  to  the  essentials,  but  the  full  notes  will  remain  in  our 
files. — Eds.] 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  in  Middlesex. — At  9.30  a.m.,  on 
October  i8th,  1953,  at  Perry  Oaks  sewage  farm,  Stanwell, 
Middlesex,  we  watched  a small  wader  that  was  associating  with  a 
party  of  five  Dunlin  {Calidris  alpina)  and  a Sanderling  {Crocethia 
alha).  A series  of  good  views  were  had  as  the  bird  fed  on  the 
mud,  and  also  when  it  made  short  flights.  Our  field  notes  were  as 
follows  : — 

“In  size  a trifle  larger  than  Dunlin,  legs  slightly  longer;  general 
appearance  like  a very  small  Reeve  [Philomachus  piignax).  Head 
rounded,  bill  short,  straight  and  black  giving  a plover-like 

impression  in  silhouette;  eye  dark,  no  eye-stripe face,  throat 

and  breast  rich  buff  shading  on  the  belly  to  paler  greyish-buff. 

Under  tail  lighter  whitish-buff,  certainly  not  pure  white 

Legs  appeared  dark,  but  probably  mud-covered  as  bird  was 

often  feeding  on  very  soft  surface In  flight  wings  were 

pointed,  upper  surface  showing  no  marked  colour  contrast,  no 
wing  bar,  primaries  only  slightly  darker  than  rest  of  wing.  Under 
surface  dingy  grey  with  some  scattered  dark  marks.  No  calls 
heard.” 

From  this  description  we  concluded  that  the  bird  was  a Buff- 
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breasted  Sandpiper  [Tryngites  subruficoUis),  though  the  legs 
.'Showed  no  orange  colour.  This  is  the  first  Middlesex  record  for 
the  species  which,  in  recent  years,  has  been  reported  from  North- 
ampton sewage  farm  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  215),  and  as  a “probable” 
from  Lancashire  {antea,  vol.  xlv,  p.  332). 

B.  A.  Richards  and  L.  Baker. 

[This  bird  was  seen  subsequently  by  many  observers,  including 
’W.  B.  A.  and  P.  A.  D.  H.,  and  very  full  reports  on  it  were  sent 
I to  us  by  Messrs.  John  Shepperd  and  C.  J.  Cadbury,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet  who  also  saw  the  bird  at  Peterborough  (see 
above)  and  who  thought  that  different  individuals  were  involved. 
The  Buff’-breasted  Sandpiper  was  last  seen  at  Perry  Oaks  on 
November  3rd,  1953,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Daukes. — Eds.] 

Pratincole  in  Co.  Clare. — On  August  23rd,  1953,  I was  motor- 
cycling near  Crusheen,  Co.  Clare,  when  I rounded  a sharp  bend 
at  about  10  m.p.h.  and  saw  on  the  road  in  front  a bird  which  1 
subsequently  identified  as  a Pratincole  {Glareola  pratincola).  It 
took  flight  and  flew  slowly  ahead  of  me,  three  to  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  then  settled  again  on  the  road.  This  was  repeated 
several  times,  until  the  bird  settled  on  a bank  about  four  feet  high 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  It  remained  there  only  momentarily 
before  flying  down  into  the  field  beyond.  I searched  in  the  field 
but  failed  to  find  the  bird. 

Although  obviously  not  under  ideal  conditions,  and  although 
the  observation  lasted  only  for  a matter  of  seconds,  I obtained 
good  views  of  the  bird  down  to  about  5 yards  range.  The 
following  details  were  noted  : — Length  10-12  inches.  Upper-parts 
of  body  and  wings  brown,  upper  tail-coverts  white,  and  other  tail- 
feathers  brown.  Under-parts  of  body  white  and  wings  brown. 
Cheeks  buff,  with  a black  line  along  the  side  of  the  face.  Legs 
black.  The  bird’s  flight  was  similar  to  that  of  a tern,  the  resemb- 
lance being  increased  by  the  long  wings  and  forked  tail. 

T.  Stafford. 

“Smoke-bathing”  by  Black-headed  Gulls. — On  January  4th, 
1953,  a railway  locomotive  moving  slowly  along  the  pier  at  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  accompanied  by  about  10  Black-headed  Gulls 
[Lams  ridihiindiis)  which  were  circling  closely  above  the  chimney. 
As  the  weather  was  unusually  cold,  they  were  possibly  doing  this 
to  obtain  warmth  from  the  hot  gases  being  ejected.  In  the  cases 
of  “smoke-bathing”  by  House  Martins  {Delichon  nrbica)  and 
Swifts  {Apus  apus)  {antea,  vol.  xliii,  p.  156,  and  vol.  xliv,  p.  281), 
it  has  been  suggested  that  these  two  species  were  feeding  on 
insects  drawn  up  by  the  smoke,  but  in  the  present  case  no  feeding 
behaviour  was  observed.  J.  Stafford. 

[We  have  published  a number  of  records  of  similar  behaviour 
apart  from  those  referred  to  above  (see  also,  antea,  vol.  xl,  p.  340; 
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vol.  xli,  pp.  83  and  244)  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  in  the 
case  of  gulls  it  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  special  circumstances  of  a railway-engine  on 
the  move  seem  to  make  it  of  particular  interest. — Eds.] 

“Anting”  by  Wryneck. — On  July  ist,  1952,  in  my  garden  at 
Sutton  Valence,  Kent,  I watched  a Wryneck  {Jytix  torquilla)  at 
a distance  of  about  8 yards.  It  was  on  a part  of  the  lawn  where 
there  were  many  ants  and  where  Wrynecks  had  been  observed 
feeding  on  several  occasions  in  1951  and  1952.  The  bird  was 
shuffling  along  the  ground  with  half-open  wings,  shaking  its  wings 
and  tail  and  apparently  rubbing  something  into  its  plumage  with 
its  beak.  It  seems  that  this  was  an  instance  of  “anting”.  The 
time  was  about  7 a.m.,  the  weather  fine  and  warm.  R.  C.  Stone. 

“Anting”  by  Blackbird. — On  August  3rd,  1953,  at  1330  hours, 
I watched  a 9 Blackbird  {Turdus  menda)  sitting  on  the  gravel  in 
front  of  my  house  at  Edrom,  Berwickshire,  and  picking  up  ants. 
Ii  was  seen  to  tuck  them  under  both  wings,  next  the  body,  and  also 
at  the  root  of  the  tail  (on  the  top).  It  also  sometimes  ate  the  ants 
as  well.  W.  M.  Logan  Home. 

“Anting”  by  Blackbird. — Shortly  before  5 p.m.  on  September 
4th,  1953,  my  wife  and  I saw  a hen  Blackbird  {Turdus  menda)  on 
our  lawn  in  Wimbledon  going  through  the  often  reported  actions 
of  repeatedly  picking  up  something  from  the  ground  and  rubbing 
it  under  her  wings  and  tail.  The  bird  appeared  in  a state  of 
ecstasy.  We  carefully  marked  the  spot  and  on  examination  found 
the  grass  alive  with  small  black  ants  in  a great  state  of  excitement. 

W.  P.  C.  Tentson. 

[From  1946  to  1948  several  notes  were  published  in  British 
Birds  on  the  subject  of  “anting”  [aniea,  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  84,  212, 
313,  374;  vol.  xl,  pp.  84,  1 17,  274;  vol.  xli,  pp.  60,  306).  In  an 
editorial  note  with  the  first  of  these  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
functional  significance  of  this  curious  behaviour  was  still  obscure 
though  several  possible  explanations  had  been  put  forward, 
among  them  the  idea  that  the  formic  acid  produced  by  the  ants 
acted  as  a skin-stimulant,  rather  as  dust-baths  appear  to  do  but 
in  a different  way.  It  had  also  been  suggested  that  the  acid 
helped  to  rid  the  skin  of  ectoparasites.  Several  papers  had  been 
published  discussing  the  subject  and  summarizing  a number  of 
records,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  ones  by  Chisholm 
[Ihis,  1944,  pp.  389-405)  and  McAtee  [Auk,  1938,  pp.  9S-105)  as 
well  as  that  in  Ornithoiogische  Monatsherichte,  1935,  pp.  134-138. 
None  of  the  theories  was  conclusive,  however,  and  the  matter 
remained  a fascinating  problem.  Now,  however,  the  solution 
seems  to  have  been  provided.  As  already  reported  by  Julian 
Huxley  in  his  summary  of  the  recent  Xlth  International  Orni- 
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thological  Congress  [Country  Life,  June  24th,  1954,  p-  2084), 
H.  Poulsen  of  Denmark  has  described  observations  on  tne  subject 
which  show  convincingly  that  these  actions  are  instinctively 
carried  out  to  rid  the  sensitive  skin  on  the  bird’s  head  of  the  irri- 
tating- formic  acid  squirted  up  by  the  ants  iis  a defence.  The 
species  which  eat  ants  rub  off  the  formic  acid  onto  the  quill- 
feathers  of  wings  and  tail  where  the  acid  cannot  reach  the  skin. 
The  action  is  quite  automatic  and  can  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  any  irritant  on  the  head. — Eds.] 

Late  nesting  by  Jays. — I have  been  unable  to  find  any  references 
to  late  breeding  of  Jays  [Garrulus  glandarius)  at  dates  far  beyond 
the  normal  limits  for  this  species  in  S.  England.  In  two  succes- 
sive years  (1952,  1953)  a nest  containing  three  young,  just 

feathering,  and  estimated  at  twelve  days  old,  was  found  in  the 
district  of  Crockham  Hill,  Kent,  in  a hawthorn  hedge,  about  18 
feet  high,  on  August  2nd.  I have  had  many  opportunities  of 
finding  Jays’  nests  in  May,  but  have  never  known  of  a second 
brood,  or  indeed  of  any  instance  of  breeding  late,  when  the  first 
nest  has  been  destroyed.  Philip  Manson-Bahr. 

Blackbird  thrusting  nesting-material  into  fledgling’s  mouth. — 

During  the  latter  half  of  April,  1953,  in  my  garden  at  Churchdown, 
Gloucester,  a very  tame  female  Blackbird  [Turdus  merida),  who 
had  successfully  reared  a first  brood  a few  days  earlier  in  one  of 
my  honeysuckles,  appeared  two  or  three  yards  from  me  and  I 
was  interested  to  see  that  she  had  her  beak  full  of  dried  grasses, 
evident  sign  that  she  was  building  a second  nest.  At  this  moment 
one  of  the  first  brood  rushed  up  to  her  with  the  usual  flapping 
wings  and  loud  squawkings  to  indicate  desire  to  be  fed.  I watched 
with  much  interest  to  see  in  what  way  the  mother  bird  would 
respond  to  two  clashing  instincts.  She  instantly  dropped  the 
grass,  and  appeared  to  pick  up  some  small  morsel,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  open  beak  of  the  young  bird.  As  she  had  made  no  search 
for  food  I 'suspected  it  was  something  very  small,  or  even  that  it 
was  nothing  at  all,  and  was  only  a kind  of  token  satisfaction  of 
the  instinct  to  put  something  into  the  gaping  beak.  The  squawk- 
ing went  on  as  before.  The  mother-bird  repeated  her  action  two 
or  three  times,  then  as  if  she  could  stand  the  noise  and  flutterings 
no  longer  she  picked  up  her  bundle  of  grass  and  thrust  the  whole 
lot  into  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  young  bird.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  latter  ejecting  it  and  I wished  I could  know  what  its 
mental  reactions  to  its  mother  at  that  moment  were.  From  the 
mother’s  point  of  view  the  remedy  was  quite  effective  in  stopping 
the  nuisance  for  the  time  at  any  rate.  A.  A.  G.  Whitehouse. 

Black-eared  Wheatear  In  Berkshire. — On  April  i6th,  1953, 
at  King’s  Weir,  near  Eynsham,  (Oxfordshire),  my  son  and  I saw 
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a male  Black-eared  Wheatear  [Oenanthe  hispanica).  We  watched 
it  for  a considerable  time  on  railings  at  both  sides  of  the  lock- 
keeper’s  house.  The  general  impression  was  of  a black  and  white 
bird  with  a delicate  huffish  salmon-pink  patch  on  the  breast  and 
a lighter  tint  of  this  on  the  back.  It  had  very  striking,  thick  black 
stripes  through  the  eyes  (narrowing  at  the  beak),  black  wings  and 
a black  centre  and  end  to  the  tail.  The  crown,  lower  back,  rump 
and  sides  of  the  tail  (e.xcept  at  the  tip)  were  pure  white.  The 
throat  and  belly  were  white.  In  the  time  we  watched  the  bird  it 
perched  at  least  twice  in  low  trees,  but  it  preferred  the  railings 
from  which  it  constantly  went  down  to  the  ground,  though  not 
remaining  there  long.  The  lock-keeper  informed  us  that  the  bird 
had  been  there  for  some  days  and  I understand  that  he  last  saw 
it  on  April  i8th.  Maurice  Campbell. 

[Dr.  Campbell  has  sent  us  a sketch  made  by  his  son  with  the 
bird  in  front  of  him  and  this  clearly  confirms  the  identification. 
On  the  island  adjacent  to  the  lock-keeper’s  house  there  was  at 
this  time  a large  area  covered  with  bare  shingle  dredged  from  the 
river  and  this  may  have  been  the  original  attraction  for  this 
bird.  In  1951  a bird  of  this  species  occurred  in  Regent’s  Park, 
London  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  66-68). — Eos.] 

Melodious  Warbler  on  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford. — On  October 
2nd,  1953,  a Melodious  Warbler  {HippoJais  polyglotta)  was 
trapped  on  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford.  Examination  showed  the 
square  tail  typical  of  the  genus  and  that  the  dimensions  and 
formula  of  the  wing  were  those  of  this  species.  The  first  primary 
was  4 mm.  longer  than  the  longest  primary -covert.  The  length 
of  the  tarsus  (checked  3 times)  was  found  to  exceed  the  maximum 
given  in  Tihe  Handbook  by  i mm.,  but  other  measurements  were 
all  within  range.  full  description  is  recorded  in  the  Observatory 
record  book.  The  bird  was  examined  by  G.  C.  Johnson, 
D.  J.  Low  and  G.  W.  Rayner.  It  remained  until  October  4th 
and  was  seen  in  the  field  by  me.  When  perched  it  rather  resembled 
a large  Willow  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  trochilus);  the  bill  was, 
however,  noticeably  long  and  broad — a good  character.  Generally 
it  was  very  skulking.  In  flight  the  upper-parts  looked  very 
greyish,  almost  a blue-grey.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  on  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford. — On 

October  12th,  1953,  a Yellow-browed  Warbler  (Phylloscopus 
inornatiis)  was  seen  and  trapped  by  John  Weaving  on  Great  Saltee, 
Co.  Wexford.  In  the  field  the  small  size,  prominent  eye-stripe 
and  double  wing-bars  were  noted.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge. 

[Major  Ruttledge  has  sent  us  a full  copy  of  the  description  taken 
down  from  the  bird  in  the  hand.  This  is  the  third  Irish  record  of 
this  species.  One  was  recorded  on  Great  Saltee  in  the  previous 
autumn  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  435). — Ens.] 
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Birds  as  Animals,  i.  A History  of  Birds.  By  James  Fisher  (Hutchinson’s 

University  Library,  London,  1954).  8s.  6d. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  previously  published  Birds  as  Animals 
(Heinemann,  1939),  but  is  a completely  revised  and  rewritten  version.  It  is 
designed  for  university  students,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  students  of 
the  biological  sciences  who  wish  to  obtain  a broad  and  informed  understanding 
of  the  development  of  ornithology,  from  its  early  beginnings  to  its  present 

position  as  a scientific  discipline,  can  find  it  here.  But  there  is  also  a great 

deal  in  this  book  for  anyone  with  more  than  a superficial  interest  in  birds, 
and  it  should  have  a sale  far  beyond  the  recognized  seats  of  learning. 

This  volume  takes  the  reader  through  from  the  very  earliest  annals  of 
ornithology  to  the  latest  authoratitive  works  on  birds:  from  the  cave  drawings 
of  the  Aurignacians  (1600  B.C.)  to  Fisher  (1953  A.D.).  The  mass  of  original 
data  that  the  author  has  consulted  is  fully  documented  in  the  bibliography,  and 
has  been  assembled  and  linked  together  in  such  a way  that  the  book  preserves 
a unity  not  easily  achieved  in  one  of  this  kind.  The  author  has  shown  that,  in 

addition  to  his  “flair  for  clevei^  compilation’’  {antea,  vol.  xliii,  p.  28),  he 

possesses  a widely  ranging,  critical,  and  informed  mind. 

Such  criticisms  of  this  book  as  I have  are  of  a minor  character.  I feel  that 
the  author’s  keen  personal  interest  in  the  numerical  aspects  of  bird  study  has 
made  him  give  too  much  prominence  to  bird  numbers  and  bird  population 
problems,  and  he  has  thereby  not  achieved  quite  so  balanced  a book  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  “Changing  Bird 
Populations’’  is  half  as  long  again  as  that  on  “Bird  Speciation’’ — a subject 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  students.  The  important  and  complementary 
papers  of  V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards  (Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  60,  pp.  195-208)  and  of 
B.  W.  Tucker  (Brit.  Birds,  vol.  xlii,  pp.  129-134,  161-174,  193-208)  on  species 
and  sub-species  might  well  have  found  a place  in  this  chapter  on  speciation. 
A diagrammatic  Tree  of  Evolution  such  as  the  author  gives  in  his  book 
Watching  Birds  would  help  students  to  crystallise  the  information  given  in 
Chapter  III.  The  statement  about  the  Collared  Turtle  Dove  seen  by  the  author 
and  Reg.  May  (p.  27)  ignores  the  strong  caveat  inserted  by  the  editors  of  this 
journal  when  the  original  paper  was  published  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  55). 

second  volume  is  planned  in  which  bird  migration  and  bird  habits  will  be 
discussed.  .Stu.vrt  Smith. 

A Thousand  Geese.  By  Peter  Scott  and  James  Fisher.  (Collins,  London,  1953). 

240  pages  including  appendices,  bibliography  and  index,  one  colour  plate  and 

many  line-drawings  by  Peter  Scott,  25  photographs  and  ii  maps.  21s. 

■A.  LOT  has  been  heard  recently  about  Anser  hrachyrhynchus,  the  Pink-footed 
Goose,  so  much  so  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  up  to  three  years  ago 
information  on  the  breeding  of  this  very  shy  bird  was  astonishingly  fragmentary. 
Not  until  1929  was  it  discovered  to  be  the  breeding  goose  of  Central  Iceland. 
Then  in  1951,  the  Severn  Wildfowl  Trust  expedition  led  by  Peter  Scott  found 

what  must  surelv  be  the  largest  breeding-ground  in  the  world.  It  is  about 

the  six  weeks  which  this  expedition  of  three  Britons  and  two  Icelanders  spent 
in  the  beautiful  marshes  of  Pjorshrver  at  the  foot  of  the  Hofsjokull  icecap  that 
this  book  is  written.  Mostly  from  Peter  .Scott’s  and  James  Fisher’s  diaries, 
it  gives  a day  to  day  account  of  the  frustrations  and  .successes  which  eventu- 
allv  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  ancient  way  of  catching  geese  in  their  breeding 
haunts  when  flightless,  a method  which  liad  not  been  used  for  over  300  years 
and  probably  dated  back  to  the  Saga  Age.  When  disturbed,  the  geese  .seek 
refuge  at  the  tops  of  low  hills.  Thev  can  thus  be  rounded  up  on  horseliack 

from  the  marshes  below  and  ultimately  driven  into  ]iens.  The  ancients  used 

stone-built  structures  and  killed  their  quarry.  The  Wildfowl  Trust  devised 
portable  nets  and  marked  their  geese  with  aluminium  rings,  the  main  object 
being  to  ring  as  many  as  possible.  In  this  they  exceeded  their  wildest  expec- 
tations bv  ringing  1151.  By  later  sampling  in  the  same  area,  and  in  Britain 
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by  rocket  nets,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Pinkfoot,  a work  which  is  still  continuing. 

In  a footnote  added  in  the  last  proof  stage  of  the  book,  Peter  Scott  writes 
about  his  second  expedition  which,  working  in  the  same  area  in  1953  and 
using  the  same  technique,  caught  and  marked  9005,  a number  which  probably 
represented  one-fifth  of  the  world  population  of  the  Pinkfoot. 

The  party  did  not  spend  all  their  time  on  the  geese.  They  contributed  to 
the  general  ornithology  of  the  area,  made  a collection  of  the  plants  (it  is  a pity 
they  are  so  infrequently  mentionecl  by  English  names),  and  invertebrates,  and 
investigated  the  hot  springs  (the  book  contains  appendices  on  the  status  of  the 
Pink-footed  Goose  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  and  on  the  birds,  flowers, 
other  animals  and  probable  Pinkfoot  population  of  the  Pjorsarver  vid 
Hotsjokull).  They  were  also  able  to  show  (in  spite  of  what  has  been  written 
recently  about  ornithology  in  back  gardens!)  that  there  are  still  .some  orni- 
thologists, and  among  them  a girl,  who  can  combine  valuable  scientific  research 
with  a spirit  of  adventure  which  takes  them  to  wild,  out-of-the-way  and  even 
dangerous  places.  We  can  also  read  about  real  international  co-operation. 
The  Pinkfoot  is  shared  by  Iceland  and  Britain  alike.  .\ny  protective  measures 
taken  during  the  winter  months  in  Britain  would  be  of  little  avail  if  their 
breeding  haunts  were  molested  and  vice  versa. 

Those  who  want  a detailed  account  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  this  expedition 
should  consult  the  Fifth  .“Annual  Report  of  the  Severn  Wildfowl  Trust.  Those 
who  want  to  read  a more  intimate  description  of  a happy  and  successful  visit 
to  a little  knowm  part  of  the  world,  and  relax  without  having  to  concentrate 
too  much  on  statistics  and  population  dynamics  (adequate  summaries  are  how- 
ever given  in  the  appendices),  should  not  miss  reading  this  book.  W.J.L.S. 

A Bird  Watcher  in  Scandinavia.  By  Alan  Davidson  (Chapman  and  Hall, 

London,  1954).  pp.  208.  21s. 

In  light,  informal  style,  the  author  recounts  his  adventures  and  impressions 
w’hen  on  bird-w'atching  holidays  in  Denmark,  Norway.  Sw'eden  and  Finnish 
Lapland.  The  pictures  which  he  drawls  of  his  ornithological  and  other 
experiences  are  vivid,  and  the  reviewer  can  confirm  their  accuracy  from  a 
number  of  similar  experiences  of  his  own  in  this  area — even  to  such  detail  as 
wifely  disapproval  of  snow  show'ers  on  mid-summer’s  day.  Those  who  know 
some  of  the  places  visited  will  greatly  enjo}'  reading  of  them  here,  while  all 
who  hope  to  visit,  or  re-visit,  Scandinavia  in  summer,  will  get  helpful  ideas 
on  where  to  go  and  what  they  may  see. 

The  author  is  evidently  a born  nest-finder  (in  fact  the  book  might  almost 
have  been  called  A Birds’  Nester  in  Scandinavia),  and  so  skilful  that  he  seems 
able  to  find  nests,  common  and  rare,  wherever  he  goes.  His  accounts  of  these 
tend  to  obscure  the  general  scarcity  of  birds  in  some  areas,  both  woodland  and 
moorland,  which  is  a feature  that  strikes  many  bird  watchers  visiting 
Scandinavia. 

The  glimpses  of  Gyr  Falcon,  .Snowy  and  Great  Grey  Owls,  .Siberian  Jay. 
Waxwing  and  wolf,  and  nests  of  Pine  Grosbeak,  Rustic  Bunting,  Purple  Sand- 
piper, Broad-billed  Sandpiper  and  Temminck’s  Stint,  amongst  others,  are 
perhaps  what  many  people  here  would  expect  of  northern  Scandinavia — 
althoughi  they  would  have  to  work  very  hard  to  achieve  them.  But  less  is 
known  in  this  country  of  the  charms  of  Denmark,  where  Mr.  Davidson  was 
resident  for  several  years.  He  may  well  put  Denmark  on  the  map  for  British 
ornithologists  with  his  tales  of  the  teeming  marshes,  rather  like  the  Norfolk 
Broads  but  with  added  attractions  such  as  nesting  Black  Terns,  Red-necked 
Grebes,  Little  Gulls,  Grey  Lag  Geese  and  an  occasional  Spoonbill.  We  are 
reminded  that  Thrush  Nightingale,  Barred  Warbler  and  other  species  not  found 
here,  breed  elsewhere  in  Denmark,  while  noteworthy  from  the  British  point  of 
view  is  the  present  increase  of  Avocets  and  Gull-billed  Terns.  It  is  perhaps 
hard  not  to  feel  disappointed  that  so  little  is  s.aid  about  the  bird-watching  out- 
side the  breeding-season,  as  the  appetite  is  inevitably  whetted  by  passing 
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reference  to  the  autumn  stream  of  waders  through  Denmark,  and  the  possibility 
of  seeing  six  species  of  raptor  on  passage  in  the  sky  together. 

The  book  is  freely  illustrated  by  photographs,  often  of  the  actual  birds 
mentioned  in  the  text,  taken  b}'  .Vrthur  Christiansen,  who  accompanied  the 
author  on  a number  of  expeditions.  Nearly  all  the  more  interesting  nesting 

■ species  discussed  in  the  book  are  included  and  form  a remarkably  fine  collection; 

■ such  photographs  of  most  of  the  species  shown  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  this 

country.  P..\.D.H. 


REVIEWS  OF  COUNTY  BIRD  REPORTS. 

Report  on  Somerset  Birds,  1952:  39fk  Report  of  the  Ornithological  Section  of 

the  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Obtainable  from  G.  H.  E. 

Young,  Bank  House,  Martock,  Somerset.  5s. 

Ornithological  Notes,  Bristol  District,  1952.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Davis  and  P.  J. 

Chadwick  from  Stoke  Farm,  Patchway,  Bristol.  (Printed  from  Proc.  Bristol 

Nat.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii).  6d. 

Mid-Somerset  Naturalists'  Society:  Second  Report  and  Reference  Book,  1952. 

Edited  by  D.  H.  Perrett,  19  Quantock  Road,  Bridgwater.  2s.  6d. 

Few  counties  have  so  many  overlapping  ornithological  publications  as 
Somerset.  The  county  as  a whole  is  capably  covered  by  the  ornithological 
section  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society;  in  the  west, 
Fixmoor  is  also  reported  on  in  the  Devon  Report;  in  the  centre  the  Mid- 
Somerset  Naturalist  Society  is  now  operating  from  Bridgwater;  and  the 
Bristol  Naturalists’  Society’s  area  is  partly  in  Gloucester,  partly  in  Somerset, 
extending  over  a third  of  the  Somerset  coastline.  Thus  records  from  the 
Weston-super-Mare  area  and  Cheddar  Reservoir  appear  in  3 journals.  This 
situation  is  a healthy  sign  of  the  interest  in  birds,  and  with  bird-watching  on 
the  increase,  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  country  may  develop  and  publish 
their  own  local  reports  overlapping  with  existing  publications.  Where  this 
happens,  the  closest  possible  cooperation  and  liaison  should  be  fostered  between 
the  bodies  covering  the  same  area,  to  ensure  that  each  report  is  as  complete  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  unfortunate  confusion  which  arises  when  one  publication 
accepts  a record  and  another  rejects  it,  and  to  ensure  that  sufficient  detail  (e.g. 
ot  date,  place  and  observer)  is  published  to  show  which  records  are  duplicated 
in  print. 

We  agree  with  the  Mid-Somerset  Report  that  natural  phenomena  are  better 
racorded  twice  or  even  thrice  than  not  at  all,  and  are  glad  to  read  that 
“exchange  of  information  takes  place  between  the  various  societies’’.  This  is 
a good  start,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  careful  editing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mid-Somerset  Report,  the  records  are  listed  under  locality 
headings — Durleigh  Reservoir,  Steart,  other  areas — which  makes  it  difficult 
to  extract  information  about  any  particular  species.  Dates  and  localities  are 
sometimes  omitted,  but  numerous  items  are  included  (without  supporting 
evidence)  which  do  not  appear  in,  and  so  presumably  have  proved  unacceptable 
to,  the  county  report.  Examples  are  a pair  of  Garganey  in  December,  Ferru- 
ginous Duck,  125  Black  Terns,  Fieldfares  in  mid-.^ugust,  30  Bewick’s  Swans. 
.\nother  discrepency  is  a report. of  33  Great  Crested  Grebes  at  Cheddar  in 
November  (the  county  report  gives  the  date  as  February  17th).  The  publication 
of  records  which  do  not  carry  conviction  is  worse  than  useless;  they  are 
misleading  in  themselves  and  their  presence  casts  doubt  on  the  remaining 
records  in  the  journal. 

An  interesting  report  on  5,000  moulting  Sheld  Duck  in  Bridgwater  Bay 
is  spoilt  by  the  date,  apparently  July  or  .\ugust,  being  indicated  no  more 
exactly  than  “a  very  calm  evening’’.  Whatever  the  pre.sent  members  want, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  society  survives  for  25  years,  the  members  at  that 
future  time  will  regret  that  the  early  reports  are  not  more  reliably  and 
critically  compiled. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Report  on  Somerset  Birds  for  1952  is  a carefully 
edited  and  vetted  publication.  It  contains  30  pages  of  classified  notes  in  the 
now  generally  accepted  Wetmore  order,  an  account  of  the  autumn  wreck  of 
Leach’s  Petrel  and  a list  of  migrant  dates.  We  note  the  following  in 
particular: — Several  Great  Northern  Divers  and  Black-necked  Grebes.  A 
bulmar  off  Steep  Holm  in  July.  A Gannet  corpse  inland  at  Blagdon.  A Shag 
at  Cheddar  reservoir  on  several  dates.  Counts  of  nests  in  a number  of  heronries, 
but  it  is  not  stated  whether  all  known  heronries  were  included.  A Bittern 
seen  and  heard  booming  in  April.  Maximum  counts  of  many  species  of 
duck  at  a number  of  reservoirs,  estuaries,  etc.,  are  given;  on  December  3rd 
the  total  at  Cheddar  and  Blagdon  alone  exceeded  5,000;  510  Pintail  were 
recorded  at  Durleigh  reservoir  on  February  15th  and  2,100  or  more  Pochard  at 
Cheddar  on  November  30th.  3 White-fronted  Geese  of  the  Greenland  form 

were  identified  at  Steart  on  December  28th.  .A  dozen  Bewick’s  Swans  in 
February.  Buzzard  has  continued  to  extend  its  range.  2 broods  of  Quail. 
Several  June  records  of  Corncrake.  .\  juvenile  Little  Ringed  Plover  at  Durleigh 
reservoir  on  August  14th  is  the  first  Somerset  record  {antca,  p.  199):  convincing 
details  are  given.  Golden  Plover  exceptionally  numerous  in  autumn  at  Mine- 
head,  reaching  3,000  on  November  loth.  Black-tailed  Godwits  reached 
maximum  of  30-40  in  autumn.  Common  Sandpipers  wintered  at  several 
localities  in  both  seasons.  Spotted  Redshank  on  September  i6th.  Pectoral 
•Sandpiper  at  Durleigh,  September  4th.  Avocet  at  Steart  for  a fortnight  in 
October.  Red-necked  Phalarope  in  September,  and  several  Grey  Phalaropes 
later.  Long-tailed  Skua  caught  on  November  ist.  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
inland  at  Cheddar.  Details  are  given  of  an  immature  Sabine’s  Gull  at  Steart, 
September  28th-October  5th  {antea,  vol.  xlvi  p.  189).  \’erv  early  Black  Tern 
on  April  8th  and  a very  late  bird  on  October  26th.  Alpine  Swift  November  2nd 
{antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  218).  2 Hoopoes  in  spring.  .Some  details  of  passage 

movements  of  .Swallows,  House  Martins,  Sand  Martins.  120  Carrion  Crows, 
Berrow  Beach,  February  24th.  Long-tailed  Tit  and  .Stonechat  considered  fully 
recovered  from  severe  winter  of  1046-47.  A mixed  roost  of  6,000  Fieldfares 
and  Redwings.  very  late  Whinchat,  October  27th.  Blackcaps  in  2 localities 
in  January.  Chiffehaff  considered  to  be  of  Scandinavian  race  .\ugust  17th. 
Firecrest  in  December. 

Equally  good  is  the  Bristol  Report  whose  .Somerset  notes  agree  with  tho.se  in 
the  County  Report.  The  notes  from  the  Gloucester  part  of  the  Bristol  area 
include — : .-\t  New  Grounds  a Garganey  on  November  29th;  largest  counts  were 
1,350  \^'igeon  on  January  28th.  109  Pintail  on  January  29th,  156  Sheld  Duck 
on  March  loth,  3,900  W'hite-fronted  Geese  on  December  12th.  White-fronts 
of  the  Greenland  race  were  identified  in  January,  Noyember  and  December, 
two  or  three  Lesser  White-fronted  Geese  seen  at  both  ends  of  the  year,  one 
Bean  and  one  Barnacle  Goose,  73  Pink-footed  Gee.se  on  October  30th.  Buzzards 
frequently  seen  at  Dyrham  January  to  late  May,  and  others  elsewhere,  but 
no  conclusiye  evidence  of  breeding.  Hobby  at  Little  Stoke"  May,  June,  July. 
Quail  at  Dyrliam  June,  July  and  August.  Three  autumn  Corncrakes.  60  Great 
Black-backed  Gulls  at  New  Grounds  in  Noyember,  and  one  Glaucous  on 
February  12th.  Herring  Gull  nested  unsuccessfully  on  a di.sused  jetty  in 
.\yonmouth  Docks — the  second  Gloucestershire  record.  Hooded  Crow  in 
November.  A Blue-headed  Wagtail  at  New  Grounds  on  .April  12th.  P..A.D.H. 

Cambridge  Bird  Club.  Report  for  1052.  Edited  by  1.  C.  T.  Nisbet  and  .\.  E. 

Vine.  Obtainable  from  the  latter  at  .Station  House,  Haverhill,  .Suffolk.  4s. 
Tuts  carefully  edited  Report  of  28  pages  adopts  the  B.O.U.  Check-List  order 
but  declines  to  follow  either  the  Check-List  or  British  Birds  on  English  names, 
preferring  to  cling  to  The  Llandbook  us.age.  .As  well  as  Cambritlgeshire  it 
covers  “relevant”  observations  from  S.  Lincolnshire,  W.  Norfolk  and 
W.  .Suffolk,  with  which  overlapped  areas  we  are  glad  to  note  that  exchange 
arrangements  have  been  made,  although  not  yet  fully  ojierative  at  the  time 
of  this  Report.  Other  editorial  problems  are  mentioned.  .Among  special 
features  are  a summary  of  the  Stone  Curlew  survey  showing  that  probably 
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over  70  pairs  bred  in  Cambridgeshire;  notes  on  wader  resting-places  at  high 
tide  on  the  Wash,  one  of  which  is  used  by  tens  of  thousands  of  birds  including 
up  to  30,000  Knots  and  5,000  Curlew;  a full  wader  table  for  Cambridge  Sewage 
Farm;  a summary  of  1952  Heron  population,  and  detailed  Duck  Tables  for 
the  main  centres  of  concentration.  Among  many  interesting  species  records 
we  note:  Great  Northern  Diver  and  Gannet  caught  alive  inland;  April  Night 
Heron  in  Cambridgeshire;  breeding  Garganey  outnumbering  Teal  in  fens; 
Pintail  bred  and  Tufted  Duck  and  Pochard  resumed  breeding  in  Cambridge- 
shire; Barnacle  Goose  feeding  with  Pinkfeet;  several  Buzzards;  an  immature 
Goshawk;  a 1940  record  of  a Greenland  Falcon;  68  Kestrels  counted  in  air  at 
once  at  Nene  Mouth,  September;  first  Cambridgeshire  breeding  record  for 
Little  Ringed  Plover  (c/.  antea,  p.  201);  at  least  13  Dotterel  at  one  locality  on 
spring  passage;  Temminck’s  Stint  in  spring  and  summer;  Pectoral  Sandpiper 
in  October;  increased  winter  records  inland  of  both  black-backed  gulls;  roosting 
population  of  gulls  exceeding  100,000;  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  both 
bred;  Nightjar  decrease  suspected;  Golden  Oriole  and  Bearded  Tit  in  Breckland; 
Marsh  Warbler  bred  S.  Cambridgeshire;  Richard’s  Pipit  caught  in  shed  in 
November,  Cambridgeshire;  Red-backed  Shrike  still  locally  frequent  and  at 
least  12  pairs  Newmarket  Heath  area;  Twite  up  to  750-1000  on  Wash  in  winter. 
The  record  is  impressive,  both  of  birds  seen  and  work  done.  E.M.N. 

The  Norfolk  Bird  Report,  No.  i,  1953.  Edited  by  M.  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road, 
Tliorpe,  Norwich.  Published  by  the  Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trust  in  co-opera- 
tioti  with  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society. 

It  seems  odd  to  see  the  1953  Report  of  such  a veteran  ornithological  county  as 
Norfolk  bearing  the  number  i on  its  cover,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  successor 
of  other  annual  publications  although  it  takes  a new  and  greatly  improved 
form  and  reaches  an  altogether  higher  standard.  It  is  sad  that  it  should  have 
to  start  with  an  obituary  of  the  late  B.  B.  Riviere,  whose  annual  reports  for 
British  Birds  until  1935  were  its  forerunner  in  covering  the  whole  of  Norfolk. 

In  addition  to  some  35  pages  of  species  notes  in  B.O.U.  Check-List  order 
there  are  interesting  reports  from  Scolt  Head,  Blakeney,  Cley,  Hickling  and 
Horsey  Reserves,  and  from  .Scroby  Sands  which  unfortunately  were  practically 
ruined  as  a breeding  place  by  the  storm  of  3rst  January,  only  a handful  of 
young  terns  being  reared  on  them.  The  coastal  Reserves  suffered  less,  Scolt 
Head  having  1,170  Common  Tern  nests  and  56  Sandwich,  while  Blakeney  had 
1,921  Common,  2 .‘\rctic  and  qr  .Sandwich.  Roseates  were  present  at  both, 
but  bred  at  neither.  At  Cley,  which  was  v\orse  hit  by  the  floods,  only  one 
young  Bittern  was  rearetl  and  the  Bearded  Tits  were  temporarily  wiped  out, 
although  they  were  present  during  summer  at  another  north  Norfolk  marsh.  At 
Hickling  Bitterns  and  Bearded  Tits  did  well  and  a welcome  total  of  twelve 
voung  Marsh  Harriers  were  reared  to  help  to  populate  other  areas,  as  well  as 
4 young  Montagu’s  Harriers  near-by.  .^t  Horsey  Marsh  Harriers  reared  only 
two  young,  but  Montagu’s  produced  six. 

.Among  other  .species  we  note:  .Sooty  Sliearwater  flying  inland  in  .August 

(antea,  p.  i6g);  Night  Fleron,  adult,  filmed,  and  watched  by  over  70  ob.servers; 

I Little  Bittern  in  August;  Little  Egret  in  breeding  plumage;  White  .Stork  in 
June;  .Shoveler  apparently  decreasing  breeder  in  E.  Norfolk;  Gyrfalcon,  two 
at  .Scolt  Head/Blakeney;  Ruff,  up  to  80  in  one  locality  and  42  in  another; 

‘.Semi-palmated  .Sandpiper  (antea,  p.  13 1);  Avocets  in  spring;  Herring  Gulls, 
1,600  on  Wash  at  end  May;  Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull  (antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
pp.  216-8):  Little  Gulls  in  all  months  .August-February  and  also  in  June;  Black- 
headed Gull,  over  2,000  breeding  pairs  counted  or  estimated;  White-winged 
Black  Tern,  June;  Short-eared  Owl,  no  breeding  records;  7 Hoojroes;  no  breeding 
V\’rynecks;  Golden  Oriole  in  two  localities;  Raven  at  Blakeney;  Hooded  Crow, 
one  stayed  summer;  Black-bellied  Dipper  (antea,  p.  28);  .Stonechat,  no  definite 
breeding  recorrls;  “a  very  jroor  year  for  Bluethroats”;  Firecrest  and  Red- 
breasted Flycatchers  at  Blakeney  and  Firecrest  in  Breck;  unusual  numbers  of 
Great  Grey  .Slirikcs,  l^ut  scarcity  of  Red-backed;  two  Cirl,  up  to  60  Lapland, 
and  700  Snow  Buntings.  .A  record  of  the  East  Coast  Flamingo  and  others  for 
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White-billed  Diver,  Sabine’s  Gull  and  Tengmalin’s  Owl  are  wisely  square- 
bracketed,  while  a small  Crake  was  either  Baillon’s  or  Little  but  could  not  be 
precisely  identified. 

The  Trust,  the  Society,  the  Editor  (Mr.  Michael  J.  Seago)  and  the  Records 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  adding  to  the  number  of  county  reports 
of  first-rate  standard,  and  we  hope  that  the  number  of  observations  contributed 
will  grow  even  more  impressive  in  future  years.  Mr.  Bagnall-Oakeley 's 
photographs  are  excellent.  E.M.X. 

LETTER. 

THRUSHES  NOT  USING  THEIR  EEET  TO  GR.\SP  THEIR  PREY. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

Sirs, — I read  with  great  interest  the  paper  by  Desmond  Morris  {antea,  pp. 
33-49)  and  the  subsequent  letter  by  A.  J.  Bruce  {antea,  p.  215)  in  which  this 
subject  is  discussed.  Bruce’s  theory,  that  a thrush  {Turdus  sp.)  cannot  afford 
to  use  its  feet  owing  to  the  ever-present  need  to  be  able  to  take  oft'  instantly 
may  well  be  correct.  I think,  however,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  only  a contributory 
factor.  There  seems  no  obvious  reason  why  a thrush  should  not  carry  its 
booty  into  a bush  or  tree  to  deal  with  there  in  (presumed)  greater  safety,  as 
tits  {Parus  sp.)  often  do.  1 suggest  that  a biologically  sound  reason  why 
thrushes  should  not  hold  down  their  prey  with  the  feet  is  the  slimy  nature  of  so 
many  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.  The  bill  can  be,  and  is,  cleaned 

after  feeding  before  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  plumage.  The  feet 

may  at  any  moment  have  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  plumage  if  the 
bird  is  forced  to  take  wing  by  some  danger. 

Two  facts  seem  to  offer  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  above  suggestion. 
The  Jay  (Garrulus  glandarius)  habitually  uses  its  feet  to  hold  down  food  it  is 
dealing  with.  But  if  the  food  is  at  all  sticky  or  slimy  it  is  very  reluctant  to 

do  so.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  it  keeps  its  feet  well  away  from  the  food 

and  deals  with  it  in  the  same  relatively  slow  and  awkward  riianner  as  do 
thrushes.  .Secondly  herons  {Ardea  sp.)  and  bitterns  {Botaurus  sp.)  which  feed 
(in  part)  on  eels  that  cannot  be  prevented  from  soiling  their  plumage  are 
known  to  have  special  “powder  down’’  and  preening  behaviour  whose  function 
is  to  remove  slime  from  the  plumage. 

I do  not  of  course  intend  to  imply  that  the  average  individual  thrush  “could” 
use  its  feet  to  hold  down  food  “if  it  wanted  to’’.  On  the  contrary  we  find 
numerous  instances  of  birds  lacking  the  nervous  or  mental  mechanism  to 
perform  actions  that  would  be  both  advantageous  and  physically  possible.  For 
instance  I have  often  seen  game-birds  (GaJlus,  Alectoris,  Phasianus,  Chryso- 
lophus  sp.),  pigeons  (Coluniba,  Streptopelia  sp.)  and  jays  (Garrulus  sp.) 
accidently  pick  up  a thin  grass-blade,  fibre,  hair  or  the  like  when  feeding. 
This  lodges  in  the  throat  (most  of  it  hanging  outside  the  mouth)  and  the  bird 
at  once  tries  to  get  rid  of  it.  Jays  quickly  place  a foot  on  the  loo.se  end,  pull 
back  the  head  and  thus  remove  the  offending  object  in  a moment.  The  other 
birds  listed,  which  do  not  use  the  feet  to  hold  food  down  when  feeding,  never 
behave  in  this  quick  and  commonsen.se  manner  They  scratch  their  mouths, 
shake  their  heads  and  swallow,  .'\fter  some  little  time  the  hair  or  gra.ss-blade 
may  be  scratched  out,  more  often  it  is  finally  swallowed,  a process  that  can 
have  fatal  results,  although  it  does  so  much  less  often  than  some  books  on 
poultry  ills  and  accidents  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Here  the  less  efficient 
method  most  certainly  cannot  make  the  bird  less  vulnerable  to  the  attacks 
of  a predator.  Derek  Goodwin. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  has  for  a long  time  been  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
the  production  of  a first-rate  monthly  Magazine  to  provide  “a 
current  history  of  British  Birds”  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a 
spare-time  task.  Even  before  1943  H.  F.  Witherby  found  it 
necessary  to  give  a great  deal  of  his  working  time  to  the  editing 
and  production  of  British  Birds,  although  the  number  of  text- 
pages  per  annual  volume  was  then  only  about  362-388  compared 
with  472  in  1952  and  460  in  1953  and  the  photographic  plates  were 
only  a handful,  instead  of  70-80  per  volume  as  at  present.  Since 
1943  the  editorial  work  has  been  carried  on  by  ornithologists 
without  the  advantage  of  everyday  contact  with  the  printing  and 
publishing  sides,  and  with  heavy  prior  commitments  to  fulfil 
before  turning  to  their  editorial  duties  in  what  is  misleadingly 
known  as  leisure  time.  Looking  back,  it  seems  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  publication  should  somehow  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  way  over  a whole  decade,  but  the  strain  has  been  intolerably 
heavy,  as  readers  and  contributors  will  have  observed  from  the 
frequent  delays  beyond  the  proper  time  of  publication,  and  from 
other  shortcomings,  over  which  much  forbearance  has  been  shown 
and  for  which  apologies  are  due. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  now  to  announce  that  the  Editors  and 
the  Publishers  have,  in  full  agreement,  taken  steps  to  place  the 
management  of  British  Birds  on  a new  and  much  more  satisfactory 
basis,  without  any  undesirable  change  in  its  character  or  status. 
The  problem,  which  we  believe  has  now  been  solved,  was,  how  to 
find  room  for  additional  features  to  cover  the  field  more  adequately 
and  less  one-sidedly,  how  to  secure  more  editorial  time  to  perform 
this  enlarged  task  promptly  and  satisfactorily  each  month,  and 
thirdly  how  to  increase  revenue  in  order  to  pay  for  these  planned 
improvements. 

In  summary  the  new  arrangements  will  provide  for; 

(a)  reorganising  the  editorial  arrangements  without  any 
change  in  the  membership  or  functions  of  the  existing 
Editorial  Board,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  I.  J. 
Ferguson-Lees  as  Executive  Editor,  and  by  enabling 
him  to  give  practically  his  full  time  from  now  onwards 
to  British  Birds  duties,  which  he  has  hitherto  most 
valiantly  undertaken  as  a spare  time  task.  This  will 
mean  that  effective  regular  contact  between  the 
Editorial  and  Publishing  sides,  which  has  been  impos- 
sible since  1943,  will  be  re-established  and  that  there 
will  now  be  the  means  to  carry  out  much  which  the 
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Editors  have  long  wanted  to  accomplish,  but  over 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  for  lack  of 
available  time  to  do  much  more  than  simply  to  produce 
each  successive  issue  somehow  ; 

(b)  increasing  the  number  of  pages  by  roughly  loo  per 
volume  from  1955  onwards  with  about  the  same 
number  of  photographic  plates  as  at  present  but  an 
increased  number  of  other  forms  of  illustration; 

(c)  continuing  to  publish  about  the  same  quantity  of 
scientihc  papers  (of,  if  possible,  higher  quality  and 
greater  variety  to  be  secured  by  more  editorial  work  in 
seeking  these  from  likely  sources)  and  using  the  addi- 
tional space  for  extending  considerably  the  section 
containing  notes  on  interesting  observations  and 
rarities*,  for  more  and  prompter  reviews  of  new  books 
and  other  publications,  for  more  letters  from  corre- 
spondents and  for  a number  of  additional  features  (to 
be  announced  in  detail  later)  to  fulfil  more  widely  and 
vigorously  the  original  declared  purpose  already 
quoted  of  providing  “a  current  historv  of  British 
Birds”: 

(d)  raising  the  annual  subscription  for  the  enlarged  and 
improved  British  Birds  from  25s.  to  30s.  (The  rate 
for  the  twenty  per  cent  smaller  and  far  less  well 
illustrated  pre-war  British  Birds  was  20s.  a year,  and 
as  the  subscriptions  to  scientific  journals  in  general 
now  average  about  two  hundred  per  cent  increase  over 
pre-war  levels  we  feel  confident  that  readers  will  agree 
with  the  advice  which  the  Editorial  Board  has  given 
to  the  Publishers  that  this  modest  increase  should  be 
regarded  as  justified  and  acceptable  in  view  of  the 
improved  size  and  contents  to  be  pro\idcd  beginning 
with  the  January  h)35  issue.  In  this  connection  we 
have  thought  it  right,  in  order  to  dispel  certain  mis- 
understandings, to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Publishers 
to  state  that  it  has  been,  is  and  remains  their  policy  to 
administer  British  Birds  broadly  in  the  spirit  of  a Trust 
for  the  benefit  of  British  ornithology  and  not  as  a 
source  of  commercial  profit.  In  so  doing  Messrs. 
\\htherby  are  carrying  on  the  tradition  established  by 

* If  this  section  is  to  be  developetl  to  tlie  fLill.  we  shall  require  more  notes 
of  the  highest  standard  and  also  the  promjit  reporting  of  records  of  unusual 
occurrences,  which,  if  accepted,  will  be  equally  prom])tly  published,  thus  retain- 
ing much  more  of  their  interest.  .Authors  of  notes  are  particularly  asked  to 
help  in  avoiding  delays  bv  setting  down  their  observations  as  conci.selx'  as  possible 
in  the  form  nece.ssarv  for  publication,  with  any  additional  remarks  th.at  may  be 
relevant  on  a separate  sheet. 
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H.  F.  Witherby  when  he  was  head  of  the  firm,  and  the 
Editorial  Board  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  consideration 
and  goodwill  towards  ornithologists  and  towards  the 
broad  interests  of  British  ornithology  which  have 
throughout  been  shown  by  the  present  Directors. 

Fuller  details  of  the  new  arrangements  will  emerge  as  they  are 
brought  into  operation.  Meanwhile  we  confidently  request 
the  support  of  our  readers  in  tlie  necessary  changes.  We 
are  convinced  that  these  will  remedy  conditions  which  have  been 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  readers,  contributors  and  the  editors 
themselves  and  that  they  will  enable  British  Birds  more  adequately 
to  live  up  to  its  traditions  and  to  perform  what  is  expected  of  it. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  British  Birds  is  a journal  essential  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  birds  of  these  islands.  The  changes 
outlined  above  are  necessary  to  enable  it  properly  to  fulfil 
its  purpose,  but  to  finance  them  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
have  the  continued  support  of  present  subscribers,  but  also  their 
help  in  getting  new  subscribers.  The  more  there  are,  the 
greater  will  be  the  increase  possible  in  the  number  of  pages  and 
plates,  and  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  contents. 
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FIRECRESTS  IN  BRITAIN,  1952-1953. 

BY 

Philip  S.  Rrdman  and  Wilfred  D.  Hooke. 

[Jersey  Bird  Observatory). 

Introduction. 

This  paper  follows  the  pattern  of  similar  papers  published  in  this 
journal  in  recent  years  dealings  with  the  occurrence,  on  migration 
in  the  British  Isles,  of  a selected  species,  or  group  of  species. 

The  Handbook  (V'ol.  I,  pp.  319-320)  describes  the  Firecrest 
[Regains  ignicapilliis)  as  a “fairly  frequent  visitor  from  Oct.  to 
April  along  coast  from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  and  considered  as  annual 
autumn-visitor  Kent  and  Scilly  Is.,  and  nearly  so  Sussex  and 
Cornwall.’’  It  goes  on  to  state  that  it  occurs  fairly  frequently  on 
the  east  coast  as  far  north  as  Norfolk,  but  more  rarely  elsewhere. 

Originally  a report  from  the  Bird  Observatories  for  the  autumn 
of  1952  was  being  prepared  by  W.D.H.,  but  when  the  extent  of 
the  movement  then,  and  in  the  spring  of  1953,  was  ascertained, 
we  decided  to  co-operate  in  preparing  this  report  which  embraces 
all  records  received  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first  summarizes 
the  records  received ; the  second  sets  out  the  meteorological  back- 
ground and  relates  this  to  the  movement  of  the  birds  in  the  period 
of  migration  and  also  discusses  the  wintering  records;  while  the 
third  section  gives  a full  list  of  the  observations  and  a list  of 
recorders. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Bird  Observatories,  the  editors  of  the 
county  reports  for  England  and  Wales,  and  to  individual  observers 
for  supplying  records  in  answer  to  the  published  appeal  [antea, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  307).  Without  their  help  a detailed  analysis  of  this 
nature  would  have  been  impossible.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Controller  of  H.IM.  Stationery  Office  for  permission  to  reproduce 
extracts  from  the  meteorological  data  provided  in  the  Daily 
U^eather  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Air  Ministry 
and  charts  based  thereon;  also  the  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory 
Committee  and  Soci4t6  Jersiaise  for  information  on  other  species 
recorded  at  their  respective  Bird  Observatories. 

Before  summarizing  the  records  received  we  should  like  to 
mention  a point  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  previously 
in  connection  with  reports  of  this  kind.  It  is  often  said  that  com- 
parison between  past  and  present  records  is  subject  to  error 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  observers  in  recent  years, 
but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  observations 
are  concentrated,  for  the  most  part,  at  weekends.  It  is  true  to 
say  that  the  immigration  of  Firecrests  at  Sandwich  on  October 
14th,  1952,  would  probably  have  gone  unnoticed  but  for  the  fact 
that  a trapping  station  was  being  maintained  at  the  time,  and  the 
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■nnflux  on  April  5th,  1953,  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  com- 
pletely recorded  had  it  not  taken  place  during^  the  Easter  holiday. 

The  records  relating  to  the  Channel  Islands  are  dealt  with 
'Separately  in  view  of  their  closer  relation  to  the  mainland  of 
western  Europe  and  are  chiefly  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the 
('extent  of  the  movements  discussed. 


Migrations  and  wintering. 

.Autumn  1952. 

The  first  bird  of  the  autumn  was  recorded  in  Sussex  on 
lOctober  5th,  but  it  was  not  until  the  iith  that  there  was  evidence 
of  a larger  influx  when  birds  were  reported  at  Dale  Fort  and 
'Skokholm  in  W.  Wales,  and  at  Holy  Island  in  Northumberland. 
The  following  day  birds  were  seen  at  Lundy  Island  and  in  the 
'■Scilly  Isles.  Lundy  recorded  a fresh  bird  on  the  13th  and  a 
further  two  on  the  14th.  Two  birds  at  Skokholm  on  the  13th 
had  left  the  following  day.  On  the  14th  at  least  six  birds  arrived 
at  Sandwich  Bay  in  East  Kent  and  on  the  17th  a single  bird  was 
>seen  in  Sussex  and  a further  three  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  A movement 
between  the  19th  and  the  22nd  affected  Essex  and  the  south-east 
ccoast  and  probably  extended  as  far  west  as  the  Scilly  Isles.  Single 
birds  were  reported  from  Dungeness  and  Lundy  until  November 

15th- 

Further  afield,  single  birds  were  also  noted  in  Worcestershire 
on  October  26th,  Huntingdonshire  on  28th  /29th  and  in  S.W. 
ILancashire  on  November  3rd. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  two  birds  were  recorded  in  Guernsey  on 
'October  9th  and  a further  two  were  seen  on  the  30th.  A single 
bird  was  noted  in  Jersey  on  the  20th  and  another  on  the  23rd. 


IVintering.  - 

There  are  records  of  thirty-two  different  birds  being  seen  in 
Britain  during  the  period  November  i6th — March  13th  1953.  The 
imajority  of  these  were  recorded  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset 
and  Sussex.  Other  reports  from  Hampshire,  Kent,  Suffolk  and 
Worcestershire  accounted  for  a total  of  only  nine  birds. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  Firecrests  were  reported  in  every  month 
of  the  winter  period.  The  largest  numbers  were  to  be  found  in  the 
most  westerly  island,  Guernsey.  On  November  2nd  over  fifty 
were  noted  in  one  locality  and  birds  were  recorded  there  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  other  parts  of  the  island  birds  were  seen  until 
February  i6th.  In  Jersey  there  are  reports  of  single  birds  in  every 
month  until  March  20th. 

We  have  received  no  reports  of  particular  interest  relating  to 
behaviour,  food,  call  notes,  display,  etc. 
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Spring  1953. 

During'  March  single  birds,  in  one  case  two,  were  recorded  from 
coastal  localities  in  S.  Devon,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Sussex,  and 
Firecrests  were  seen  in  the  Scillies  until  the  20th. 

In  April,  apart  from  an  inland  record  from  Hampshire  on  the 
3rd,  Firecrests  were  not  noted  until  the  5th  when  several  birds 
were  seen  between  Lancing,  Sussex,  in  the  west  and  Sandwich 
Bay  in  the  east,  the  heaviest  concentration  being  located  in  the 
Dungeness  area  where  up  to  twelve  birds  were  found  in  the  days 
following,  and  in  the  Sandwich-S.  Foreland  area  where  a similar 
number  of  birds  was  also  eventually  found.  Firecrests  were  seen 
in  Kent  until  the  i8th.  After  this  last  date  a single  bird  was  seen 
in  Cornwall  on  April  23rd. 

It  must  remain  a matter  of  conjecture  whether  a Firecrest  seen 
near  Dover  on  June  30th  was  “summering”  following  the 
exceptional  spring  influx  or  a wandering  non-breeder  from  the 
Continent. 

As  far  as  the  Channel  Islands  are  concerned  there  was  no  real 
evidence  of  any  spring  movement,  if  the  Jersey  record  for  March 
20th  is  considered  to  be  a late  wintering  bird. 

The  meteorological  aspect. 

An  examination  of  the  Daily  Weather  Reports  for  the  periods 
of  migration  under  review  show  an  interesting  relation  between 
the  weather  conditions  and  the  arrivals  of  the  birds. 

The  data  have  been  examined  in  the  light  of  the  drift  migration 
theories  put  forward  by  Williamson  (1952,  1953).  A considerable 
amount  of  further  support  for  these  theories  is  forthcoming, 
particularly  from  the  south-east  coast,  where  it  should  be  noted 
the  sea  crossing  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  areas  dealt  with  by 
Williamson. 

Before  examining  the  weather  conditions,  the  range  of  the  Fire- 
crest  in  Europe  should  be  considered.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  western  part  which  is  the  most  likely  area  of  origin  for  the 
birds  entering  Britain.  The  species  breeds  over  most  of  Europe 
extending  as  far  west  as  France  and  central  Spain.  It  is  however 
irregular  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  north  and  north  west  France. 
It  does  not  breed  in  the  Scandinavian  states.  Its  winter  range 
covers  the  southern  half  of  its  breeding  area  and  is  extended  to 
the  Holland,  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

From  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Firecrests  most  likely 
to  occur  in  Britain  are  those  whose  breeding  areas  are  to  the 
immediate  east  of  the  British  Isles,  those  on  passage  from  further 
east  to  winter  in  S.W.  Europe  and  others  whose  wintering  areas 
lie  along  this  route.  If  this  is  accepted,  as  it  must  be  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a northward  migration  in  the  autumn, 
it  should  be  possible  to  show  exactly,  with  the  aid  of  the  Daily 
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Weather  Reports,  their  areas  of  origin.  In  the  case  of  the 
autumn  movements  this  has  in  fact  been  done.  For  the  spring" 
migration  it  is  only  possible  to  show  an  approximate  area  of 
origin. 

During  the  days  preceding  the  first  movement  of  Firecrests  into 
-S.W.  Britain,  weather  conditions  were  generally  against  the 
rmovement  of  birds  in  N.  Germany,  but  anti-cyclonic  weather  was 
[prevailing  over  W.  Germany  and  N.E.  France  giving  suitable 
(Conditions  for  a S.W.  movement.  That  such  a movement  was 
in  fact  taking  place  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  birds  in  Sussex 
on  October  5th  and  at  Guernsey  on  the  9th.  It  is  also  significant 
that  no  birds  were  reported  from  Kent  at  this  time.  The  night 
of  the  pth/ioth  was  favourable  for  the  continued  movement  of 
these  birds  to  the  S.W.  of  Europe  but  would  not  have  caused 
drift  into  S.W.  Britain.  On  the  loth  an  easterly  moving  anti- 
cyclone was  centred  over  the  British  Isles  with  an  E.  to  S.E.  wind 
varying'  between  forces  4 and  5 covering  the  whole  of  the  Channel 
approaches  on  both  coasts,  the  Bristol  Channel  and  S.  Ireland,  and 
extending  well  out  into  the  Atlantic.  That  Firecrests  occurred 
only  in  W.  Wales  on  the  nth  suggests  that  they  had  in  fact 
arrived  in  Britain  elsewhere  but  were  not  recorded.  In  this  con- 


Fig.  I.  Firecrests:  Weather  conditions  in  England,  Wales  and  N.W. 
Europe  at  1800  hours,  October  13T11,  1952. 
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nection  it  is  unfortunate  that  systematic  observations  ceased  at 
Portland  Bill  on  the  5th  (Dr.  K.  B.  Rooke,  in  litt.)  as  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  likely  immigration  area  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding their  appearance  in  Wales.  That  drift  from  N.W.  France 
did  occur  on  the  night  of  nth/ 12th  is  demonstrated  by  the 
appearance  of  a Firecrest  on  the  Scillies  on  the  12th,  and  probably 
into  S.  Devon  and  S.  Cornwall  on  the  night  of  the  loth/iith,  as 
well  as  the  nth/ 12th,  by  the  appearance  of  birds  at  Lundy  on  the 
i2th  and  13th. 

While  this  movement  was  occurring  in  the  S.W.,  the  anti- 
cyclone was  moving  slowly  N.E.  giving  optimum  conditions  for 
migration  in  N.  Germany  on  the  nights  of  October  ntb/i2th  and 
I2th/i3th.  By  the  night  of  the  i3th/i4th  the  influence  of  this 
anti-cyclone  had  been  displaced  by  a depression  centered  over 
southern  England.  At  1800  hours  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  a 
warm  front  which  was  moving"  N.E.  extended  from  Wales  in  an 
arc  to  the  Dutch  Friesian  Islands  and  then  south  through  western 
Germany  (Fig.  i).  That  the  night  of  13th/ 14th  produced  two 
different  movements  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  as  one 
movement  was  apparently  re-directed  passage  and  the  other  drift 
migration  affected  by  birds  passing  through  a front. 

At  Skokholm  the  two  birds  on  October  13th  had  gone  by  the 
14th  while  Lundy  recorded  two  fresh  arrivals  on  the  14th.  The 
assumption  that  the  Lundy  birds  were  those  from  Skokholm  is 


Fig.  2.  Firecrests  : Weather  conditions  at  0600  hours,  October  i4Th,i952. 
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Dacked  by  the  fact  that  N.W.  winds  between  forces  4 and  6 were 
I recorded  in  W.  Wales  and  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  during' 
I [he  night  of  13th/ 14th  with  the  conditions  deteriorating  as  the 
I : might  progressed.  If  the  birds  left  soon  after  nightfall  they  would 
'■  mave  had  a twelve  knots  wind  assisting  their  passage  and  it  seems 
, ; ikely  that  they  reached  Lundy  as  conditions  worsened.  Even  if 
; .t  cannot  be  accepted  that  these  two  birds  were  the  same  in  each 
Lease,  in  the  weather  conditions  prevailing  the  only  possible  area 
of  origin  of  the  Lundy  birds  was  W.  Wales  (Fig.  2). 

The  second  movement  affected  the  more  northerly  part  of  the 
r'oast  of  S.E.  England.  The  meteorological  conditions  at  1800 
i lours  on  the  13th  have  already  been  described  and  it  remains  to 
i leal  with  the  subsequent  weather  conditions  and  to  discuss  their 
eventual  effect.  It  appears  that  the  Firecrests,  in  the  area  of  the 
: Friesian  Islands,  were  drifted  out  over  the  North  Sea  by 
;he  easterly  wind  into  the  path  of  the  front  which,  when  they 
passed  through  it,  brought  them  into  contact  with  a N.E.  wind  of 
;:orces  4 to  6.  They  were  thus  swept  out  over  the  North  Sea  and 
made  landfall  on  the  east  coast  between  Norfolk  and  the  South 
IForeland  (Figs,  i & 2). 

Further  movements  of  birds  from  N.  Germany  were  stopped 
biy  a depression  which  came  from  the  east  on  October  14th  and 
rremained  until  the  17th  when  it  receded  to  the  east  again  as  an 
..inti-cyclone  formed  over  the  Low  Countries  and  W.  Germany, 
'Stimulating  migration  with  an  easterly  drift  from  the  northern 
L.ind  western  areas  on  the  night  of  17th/ i8th.  Continental  immi- 
i:7rants  were  reported  from  the  Kent  coast  during  the  period  14th- 
i:8th,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  influx  already  dealt  with,  there 
v.vere  no  records  of  Firecrests  in  Kent  or  Sussex  except  for  a single 
' lird  in  the  latter  county  on  the  17th.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
■ :hat  the  birds  recorded  on  the  igth  and  following  days  came  into 
•:he  area  of  drift  into  S.E.  England  during  the  night  of  lyth/iSth. 
IFhey  reached  S.E.  England  on  the  19th  and  the  movement 
[irobably  eventually  extended  as  far  west  as  the  Scilly  Isles  (Fig. 
■3).  Conditions  for  arrival  remained  favourable  in  these  areas  until 
':he  22nd  when  a deep  depression  in  the  Atlantic  affected  the  whole 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Channel  coasts  of  France. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  other  records  we  can  examine  in 
more  detail  the  position  in  S.E.  England,  where  intensive  obser- 
' rations  were  being  maintained  during  the  period. 

The  fact  that  no  Firecrests  were  recorded  on  October  nth, 

• A^hen  Continental  migrants,  e.g.  Continental  Coal  Tit  [Parus  ater 

• iter),  were  present  at  Dungeness,  and  on  several  other  days  up 
' ;o  the  i8th  when  Continental  birds  were  reaching  the  S.E.  coast, 
'5hows  that  the  birds  were  of  entirely  different  origin  from 
•:he  movement  into  the  S.W.  during  the  period  iith-i3th.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  first  movement  was  of  a more  southerly 
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origin  than  that  which  arrived  on  the  S.E.  coast  on  the  14th  and 
igth.  If  Firecrests  had  been  present  in  the  immediace  areas  of 
the  origin  of  the  Continental  immigrants  arriving  in  the  S.E.  | 
during  the  period  iith-i8th,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 


Fig.  3.  Firecrests:  Weather  conditions  at  midnight,  October  18TH-19TH,  1 

1952.  Typical  ok  conditions  in  N.W.  Europe  during  period  October  ! 

17TH-22ND. 


would  have  taken  part  in  the  migration  then  occurring.  It  is  not 
our  suggestion  that  the  first  movement  was  purely  of  birds  | 
breeding  in  the  west  German  areas,  for  there  can  be  no  taxo-  ■ 
nomical  basis  on  which  to  work,  but  it  is,  however,  suggested  by  ■ 
the  meteorological  data  available  that  the  first  movement  could  | 
have  originated  only  in  this  general  area  and  certainly  not  in  the  : 
north.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  when  conditions  did  ! 
become  favourable  in  the  north  on  the  12th/ 13th,  and  again  on  the  : 
17th,  migration  took  place  here  as  well  as  in  the  western  areas. 

So  far  as  Firecrests  recorded  after  the  22nd  are  concerned  it  j 
need  only  be  said  that  weather  conditions  were  against  fresh  1 
arrivals  from  the  continent  in  the  S.E.,  and  that  those  recorded  ( 
were  probably  on  re-directed  passage.  The  position  at  Lundy  ■* 
where  birds  were  noted  until  November  15th  is  in  every  case  in-  3 
dicative  of  arrivals  from  the  Cornish  peninsula. 

Williamson  (1954),  dealing  with  the  “Northern”  Chiffchaff 
[Phylloscopiis  collybita  subsp.),  suggests  that  adverse  weather 
conditions  inhibit  the  migratory  urge  in  the  species,  and  that  the  | 
birds  then  remain  and  winter  in  the  British  Isles.  He  quotes  the  * 
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winter  of  1949  as  an  example.  An  examination  of  the  county 
bird  reports  for  the  years  1952  and  1953  shows  that  several 
Chitfchatfs  were  recorded  in  each  of  the  counties  noting"  several 
Firecrests,  (i.e.  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset  and  Sussex).  While 
the  “Northern”  Chitfchaffs  which  arrived  in  Britain  in  1952  were 
of  different  origin  from  the  Firecrests,  it  is  significant  that  both 
'Species  arrived  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  same  period  [vide 
WVilliamson,  op.  cit.). 

The  early  spring  records,  i.e.  birds  recorded  from  the  latter  half 
. af  March,  give  little  indication  whether  they  were  wintering  birds 
returning  to  the  Continent  or  birds  freshly  arrived  from  there, 
although  there  are  five  Firecrests  recorded  from  S.  coast  localities 
during  the  period  March  i4th-22nd.  Anti-cyclonic  conditions 
prevailed  during  this  period  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  with 
light  easterly  winds,  but  in  our  opinion  there  is  not  sufficient 
^evidence  to  determine  the  birds’  origin. 

The  large  influx  into  south-east  England  on  April  5th  may  have 
had  its  origin  as  far  south  as  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Between 
'March  29th  and  April  2nd  anti-cyclonic  conditions  over  the 
llberian  Peninsula  spread  into  S.W.  Europe  giving  optimum 
raonditions  for  migration,  the  winds  being  light  and  generally 
ssoLitherly.  During  this  period  a complex  depression  situated  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  British  Isles  was  affecting  these  islands  and  the 


Fig.  4.  Firecrests:  Weather  conditions  in  England  and  France  at 

MIDNIGHT,  April  4TH-5T11,  1953. 
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Channel  coast  of  France.  By  midday  on  the  3rd  this  depression 
began  to  extend  its  influence  over  most  of  N.W.  France  and  even- 
tually by  midday  on  the  4th,  to  the  greater  part  of  Western  ]| 
Europe.  Behind  a cold  front  associated  with  the  depression,  a | 
ridge  of  high  pressure  extended  N.E.  over  France  during  the  4th,  ■ 
and  by  midnight  of  the  4th/ 5th  conditions  over  the  north  coast  of  j 
France  between  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula  and  Cap  Gris  Nez  were  II 
favourable  for  birds  entering  S.E.  England,  with  light  S.E.  winds  J 

4)-  . -i 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wind  directions  and  speeds  at  certain 
stations  during  the  night  4th/5th  (Table  I.).  These  clearly  show 
that  the  birds  might  be  expected  to  make  a landfall  between  west 
Sussex  and  N.E.  Kent  and  this  is  supported  by  the  reported  j 
occurrences.  ! 

j 

Table  I. — Wind  directions  and  speeds  in  knots  at  meteorological  stations  ! 


in 

S.E.  England,  April  4Tii/5Tii, 

1953- 

Met.  station 

1800  hrs. 

0000  hrs. 

0600  hrs. 

Direction 

Force 

Direction 

Force 

Direction 

Force 

(kts.) 

(kts.) 

(kts.) 

Felixstowe  (Suffolk) 

i6o°(SSE) 

3 

240°(^^'SW) 

10 

i8o°(S) 

18 

Lympne  (Kent) 

220°(SW) 

10 

I30°(SE) 

10 

i7o°(S) 

15 

Tangmere  (Sussex) 

2I0°(SS\V) 

7 

i6o°(SSE) 

15 

i9o°(S) 

15 

Calshot  (Hampshire) 

23o“(SW) 

1 1 

i8o°(S) 

18 

2io°(SSW) 

12 

If  further  support  is  needed  that  these  Firecrests  were  drift 
migrants  from  the  Continent,  the  records  of  the  Dungeness  Bird 
Observatory,  together  with  other  reports  from  the  neighbouring 
areas,  show  arrivals  of  ChilTchaffs  [Phylloscopus  collybita), 
Willow  Warblers  {Ph.  trochilus),  a Reed  Warbler  [Acrocephalus 
scirpaceus),  a Bluethroat  {Cyanosylvia  svecica)  and  a Hoopoe 
[U papa  epops). 

Although  the  numbers  of  Firecrests  recorded  daily  in  the 
Dungeness  area  rose  to  twelve  in  the  days  following  the  5th,  the 
meteorological  situation  gives  no  indication  of  the  likelihood  of 
any  further  influxes,  and  this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the 
Dungeness  records  which  show  no  corresponding  increase  in  any 
other  migrant  species. 

That  the  birds  took  some  time  to  continue  their  migration  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  birds  remaining  in  Kent  until  the  i8th. 

.A  single  bird  in  Cornwall  on  the  23rd  was  possibly  a drift 
migrant,  but  the  absence  of  any  other  records  for  this  period 
makes  any  consideration  of  its  origin  difficult.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a marked  passage  of  other  migrant  species — Chift'chalf, 
Willow  Warbler,  Pied  Flycatcher  (Miiscicapa  hypoleitca).  Yellow 
Wagtail  [MotaciUa  flava  flavissima),  Swallow  {Hiriiudo  rustica) 
and  Sand  Martin  [Riparia  riparia) — through  Jersey,  during  the 
week  i9th-25th,  and  conditions  were  favourable  for  a cross- 
channel movement  into  S.W.  England  at  this  time. 

The  Channel  Islands  records  for  the  autumn  show,  in  addition 
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Lo  the  birds  of  October  9th  mentioned  above,  evidence  of  further 
arrivals  on  20th  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  movements  which  gave  rise  to  the  arrivals  in  S.E. 
England  between  i9th-2  2nd. 

Uobson  (1952)  records  the  Firecrest  as  a regular  winter  visitor 
to  the  Channel  Islands  but  there  would  seem  to  have  been  some 
fluctuation  in  its,  status,  and  the  records  of  the  last  few  years 
would  suggest  that  the  numbers  recorded  in  the  winter  under 
review  can  be  considered  a peak.  The  north-westward  displace- 
ment of  the  normal  autumn  movement  which  resulted  in  numbers 
of  the  birds  wintering  in  England  would  thus  appear  to  have 
produced  complementary  effects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  may  well  have  increased  the  number  of  birds  in  N.W.  France. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  details  are  available  for  Normandy  and 
Brittany. 

There  are  no  spring  records  for  the  Channel  Islands,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  passage  which  touched  the  English  coast 
in  the  S.E.  was  mainly  too  far  to  the  east.  In  general  weather 
conditions  were  unfavourable  to  movement  through  the  Islands 
until  mid-March. 

Summary. 

1.  An  unusually  large  autumnal  immigration  of  Firecrests 
I into  the  British  Isles,  followed  by  wintering,  and  a further  immi- 
.gration  in  the  spring  (again  of  unusual  strength)  is  summarized. 

2.  The  meteorological  aspect  is  examined  in  detail  and  it  is 
inferred  that  two  entirely  different  movements  originated  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Germany  within  a few  days  of  each  other  during 
October,  1952. 

3.  Support  is  given  to  Williamson’s  theory  that  the  reason 
for  Chiffchaffs  wintering  in  Britain  is  due  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions inhibiting  the  migratory  urge,  by  the  fact  that  both  Fire- 
crests and  Chiffchaffs  wintered  in  larger  numbers  than  usual  in 

1952/53- 

4.  The  spring  immigration  is  shown  to  have  originated 
possibly  as  far  south  as  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  is  further  shown 
to  be  clearly  of  Continental  origin  rather  than  wintfering  birds 
returning  through  S.E.  England. 

5.  A complete  list  of  reported  occurrences  during  the  autumn 
1952 — spring  1953  is  given. 
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Records  of  Firecrests  in  England,  Wales  and  the  Channel  Islands, 

AUTUMN  1952-SPRING  1953. 

The  occurrences  are  arranged  under  counties  which  are  in  vice-county 
sequence. 

SciLLY  Islands. — 1952:  -St.  Agnes;  one,  Oct.  12th;  two,  15th;  three,  17th;  three, 
possibly  five,  birds  until  Nov.  i8th.  1953:  St.  Agnes:  one  or  more  seen 
between  Jan  7th  and  Mar.  20th.  (Miss  H.  M.  Quick). 

Cornwall. — 1952:  Carbis  Bay:  one,  Nov.  22nd.  Par  Station:  one,  Dec.  29th. 
1953:  Pentewan:  one,  Jan.  2nd.  Helford:  one,  Jan.  5th.  Penrose:  two,  Jan. 
24th.  Par:  one,  Feb.  5th.  Carnon  Valley:  one,  Apr.  23rd.  (Rev.  J.  E. 
Beckerlegge,  E.  Malen,  R.  H.  and  M.  J.  Meares,  J.  C.  C.  Oliver,  .\.  G. 
Parsons,  F.  P.  Radway). 

Devon. — 1952:  Lundy  Island:  one,  Oct.  i2th-i3th;  three,  14th;  one,  15th;  two, 
Nov.  5th;  one,  9th-iith  and  15th.  Roundswell:  one,  Oct.  21st.  Newton 

Ferrers:  one,  Oct.  23rd.  1953:  Scabbacombe:  five  or  six,  Feb.  9th.  Dunchide- 
ock : one  picked  up  dead,  February.  Loddiswell : two.  Mar.  4th.  Orcombe 
Point:  one  or  two.  Mar.  i4th-22iid.  Beer  Head:  one.  Mar.  22nd.  (R.  G.  Adams, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Carter,  P.  Davis,  C.  L.  O.  Ferrall,  O.  D.  Hunt,  H.  G.  Hurrell, 
H.  S.  Joyce,  F.  R.  Smith,  S.  Waters). 

Somerset. — 1952:  Minehead:  one,  Dec.  28th.  1953:  Dunster:  one,  Feb.  8th. 

Porlock:  up  to  three,  Jan.  i6th-28th;  two.  Mar.  12th  and  one,  15th.  (E.  M.  D. 
Acland,  G.  M.  Chadwyck-Healey,  A.  V.  Cornish,  D.  S.  Evans). 

Isle  of  Wight. ^ — 1953:  Carisbrooke  Castle:  two,  Jan.  loth.  Needles  Battery: 
one.  Mar.  2ist-22nd.  (M.  C.  Adams,  J.  Stafford). 

Hampshire. — 1953:  Ashford  Chace:  one,  .\pr.  3rd.  (H.  C.  Holme). 

Sussex. — 1952:  Belle  Tout  Lighthouse : one,  Oct.  5th.  Southwick : one,  Oct. 
17th.  Pett  Level:  one,  Oct.  22nd.  Battle:  one,  Oct.  29th.  Pagham:  one, 
Nov.  23rd.  Ecclesbourne  Glen:  one,  Nov.  30th.  1953:  Ratton : one,  Jan.  4th. 
Lancing:  six,  Feb.  15th.  Beachy  Head:  one.  Mar.  29th.  Lancing:  one,  Apr. 
5th.  Midrips;  one,  Apr.  5th.  Shoreham : one,  Apr.  7th-8th.  (J.  H.  R. 
Boswall,  W.  R.  P.  Bourne,  K.  Brown,  H.  A.  R.  Cawkell,  R.  H.  Charlewood, 
R.  Cooke,  D.  D.  Harber,  J.  Missen,  H.  J.  C.  Seymour,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Slade, 
Dr.  J.  Stafford,  J.  M.  Twort). 

Kent. — 1952:  Sandwich  Bay:  at  least  six,  Oct.  14th;  four,  15th;  two,  Oct.  20th- 
22nd;  one,  26th;  one,  Nov.  9th.  Dungeness:  at  least  two,  Oct.  19th;  two,  22nd; 
one,  23rd;  three,  26th;  one,  29th;  one,  Nov.  5th;  one,  nth.  St.  Margaret’s  Bay: 
one,  Oct.  24th.  Kingsdown : one,  Nov.  3rd.  Kingsgate:  one,  Nov.  14th. 

Chislehurst:  one,  Nov.  24th-29th.  Faversham:  one,  Nov.  26th.  West  Wickham: 
one,  Dec.  7th.  1953:  Sandwich  Bay : three,  .\pr.  5th-7th.  Sandwich : one, 
Apr.  7th.  Kingsdown:  one,  .-\pr.  6th.  Otty  Bottom:  five,  .‘\pr.  6th;  four,  8th; 
one,  9th.  Cottington : one,  .'Vpr.  9th;  one,  i8th.  Near  Dover:  one,  June  30th. 
Dungeness  area:  Point,  three,  Apr.  5th;  Pen  Bars,  three,  Apr.  5th;  Point,  one, 
.\pr.  6th;  four,  Apr.  8th-iith;  one,  12th;  four,  13th;  one,  I4th-i5th;  two,  i6th; 
one,  i8th.  Lydd : eight,  Apr.  iith;  six,  12th.  Brookland:  one,  Apr.  7th.  (H.  E. 
.\xell,  A.  W.  Bartlett,  J.  Bartlett,  J.  H.  R.  Boswall,  A.  Gibbs,  P.  Gordon, 
D.  F.  Harle,  J.  N.  Hollyer,  G.  E.  Manser,  A.  Marks,  H.  P.  Medhurst, 
W.  S.  Nevin,  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet,  .*\.  Pettet,  P.  S.  Redman,  D.  W.  Snow,  F.  J. 
Walker,  R.  B.  Wild). 

Essex. — 1952:  St.  Osyth : one,  Oct.  21st.  (R.  W.  Arthur). 

Suffolk. — 1952:  Wangford:  two,  Nov.  20th.  (J.  Gibb). 

Norfolk. — 1952:  Gorleston  : one  picked  up  dead,  mid-October.  (Miss  Harper 
per  P.  Scott).  . 

Huntingdon. — 1952:  Hilton:  one,  Oct.  28th-2oth.  (C.  F.  Tebbutt). 

Worcester. — 1952:  Great  Malvern:  one,  Oct.  26th.  1953:  Great  Malvern:  one. 
Mar.  8th.  (C.  O.  J.  Dent). 

Pembroke. — 1952:  Skokholm : one,  Oct.  iith;  two,  13th.  Dale  Fort;  one,  Oct. 
iith.  (J.  H.  Barrett,  P.  J.  Conder). 

Lancashire. — 1952:  Formby:  one,  Nov.  3rd.  (R.  J.  Raines). 

Northumberland. — 1952:  Holy  Island:  one,  Oct.  iith.  (J.  M.  Craster). 
Channel  Islands. — 1952:  Jersey:  one,  Oct.  20th;  one,  31st;  two,  Nov.  ist;  two. 
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i4th-i6th;  one,  Nov.  27th;  one,  Dec.  15th;  one,  21st;  one,  24th;  one,  30th. 
Guernsey:  two,  Oct.  9th;  two,  30th;  at  least  fifty,  Nov.  2nd;  two,  7th;  at  least 
twenty-five  Dec.  4th;  ditto,  28th;  ditto,  31st.  1953:  Jersey:  one,  Jan.  26th; 

one,  Feb.  5th;  one,  15th;  one,  Mar.  5th;  one,  20th.  Guernsey:  six,  Jan.  5th; 
two,  Feb.  12th;  two,  i6th.  (E.  C.  G.  Enevoldsen,  Jersey  Bird  Observatory, 
C.  G.  Vaudin). 


OBITUARY. 

Arthur  Holte  Macpherson  (1867-1953). 

Arthur  Holte  M.acpherson,  who  died  on  January  7th,  1953,  will 
be  long"  remembered  for  his  pioneer  work  in  studying  the  birds  of 
the  central  London  parks  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  Thames  Valley. 
IHis  interest  in  birds  was  lifelong,  for  while  an  undergraduate  at 
(Oxford,  he  contributed  notes  to  O.  V.  Aplin’s  Birds  of  Oxford- 
>shire  published  in  1889.  He  subsequently  practised  as  a solicitor 
in  London  and  for  fifty  years,  from  1891  to  1940,  he  contributed 
regular  articles  on  London  birds  to  Nature  Notes,  The  Selborne 
'Magazine,  The  London  N aturalist  and  British  Birds.  In  1929  he 
published  “A  list  of  the  birds  of  Inner  London”  in  this  journal 
and  in  1927.  a paper  on  London  reservoirs  and  their  influence  on 
'bird  life  in  The  London  Naturalist. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  in  1923  and  served  on  the  Council  of  the 
British  Trust  for  Ornithology  from  1937  to  1941,  his  legal  training 
being  of  great  service  to  both  societies.  Although  he  was  modest 
and  retiring  by  nature,  he  will  long  be  remembered  with  affection 
for  his  readiness  to  help  those  less  experienced  than  himself. 

R.C.H. 
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BY 

W.  B.  Lockwood. 

In  his  remarkable  monograph  The  Fulmar,  James  Fisher  quotes 
(p.  12 1)  the  hrst  mention  of  the  bird  [Fulmariis  glacialis)  in 
English  literature.  The  quotation  is  from  Martin  Martin’s  book 
A late  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda  (1698),  where  we  read:  “This  isle 
abounds  with  an  infinite  number  of  fowl,  as  Fulmar,  Lavy,  Falk, 
Bowger,  etc.’’  Later,  on  p.  434,  Fisher  again  refers  to  this  work 
and  writes:  “The  fulmar  was  not  proved  to  exist  in  Britain  until 
Martin  Martin  found  it  nesting  on  St.  Kilda  in  1697,  obviously  in 

much  the  same  strength  as  it  nests  there  now We  will  never 

know  whether  St.  Kilda  was  really  a traditional  haunt  of  the 
fulmar,  or  whether  it  came  to  the  islands  some  time  before  1697. 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  research  will  disclose  any  further 
information  about  St.  Kilda  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.” 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  prove  conclusively  the  existence  of 
the  Fulmar  as  a resident  in  this  area  long  before  1697.  The 
evidence  lies  in  the  name  of  the  bird,  in  the  word  fulmar  itself. 

Where  would  Martin  get  these  strange  bird  names  from  in  the 
first  place?  Where  did  he  learn  the  name  fulmar?  He  would 
hear  it  on  the  lips  of  the  St.  Kildans  themselves,  though  he  may 
well  have  known  of  the  bird  from  hearsay  elsewhere  in  the 
Hebrides.  In  Martin’s  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  as 
indeed  of  most  of  the  western  and  Highland  parts  of  Scotland, 
spoke  Gaelic  and  Gaelic  only.  Thus  fulmar  is  a word  taken  from 
the  Gaelic  language  as  spoken  in  the  Hebrides.  Martin  spelt  this 
Gaelic  word  in  terms  of  English  phonetics,  and  his  form  has  now, 
of  course,  become  the  standard  name  for  the  bird  in  English. 

Although  the  word  fulmar  existed  only  in  the  Gaelic  dialects  of 
the  Hebrides,  it  is  nevertheless  not  a native  Gaelic  word.  It  is 
Norse,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a word  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
speech  of  the  vikings.  Setting  out  from  S.W.  Norway  early  in 
the  9th  century,  vikings  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland  to 
establish  colonies  notably  on  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Norse  saga  and  Irish  annals  both  tell  in  some  detail  of  this  coloni- 
sation, and  these  traditions  are  amply  confirmed  by  archaeological 
finds  and  by  the  testimony  of  language.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
place  names  in  the  Hebrides  are  really  Norse  and  not  Gaelic.  This 
can  only  mean  that  for  a period  Norse  was  the  dominant,  perhaps 
exclusive  language  in  this  area.  How  long  this  linguistic 
domination  lasted  we  cannot  say  for  certain.  Norse  power  was 
still  paramount  there  in  the  12th  century,  but  it  declined  in  the 
13th  century  until,  by  treaty  in  1266,  the  king  of  Norway  ceded 
the  islands  to  Scotland.  After  this  date,  if  not  already  before, 
Gaelicisation  of  the  Norse-speaking  parts  would  begin,  and  we 
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nay  imagine  that  within  the  next  few  generations  Norse  would 
)retty  well  have  yielded  to  Gaelic.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  trace 
)f  it  as  a separate  language  in  the  15th  century  when  historical 
naterials  again  begin  to  give  some  indications  of  everyday  life 
n the  Hebrides.  Isolated  as  it  is,  St.  Kilda  shared  in  these  de- 
.'/elopments  and  at  one  time  held  a Norse-speaking  population, 
ifhe  name  St.  Kilda  itself  (a  hopeless  misnomer!)  represents  Old 
Aviorse  kelda  “drinking-well”.  An  early  writer,  Kenneth 
‘ vlacaulay,  refers  to  the  language  in  his  History  of  St.  Kilda  (1764), 
•IS  follows  (p.  215) : “The  St.  Kildians  speak  a very  corrupt  dialect 
)f  the  Galic,  adulterated  with  a little  mixture  of  the  Norvegian 
ongue”. 

But  though  Norse  as  a distinct  language  disappeared,  a good 
I nany  Norse  words  remained  in  use  and  these  were  thoroughly 
I -issimilated  to  Gaelic.  One  of  these  was  fulmar,  written  in  Gaelic 
ulmair,  a spelling  which  simply  reflects  Gaelic  orthographic 
: )ractice  in  assimilating  a foreign  word  to  a well-known  native 
I :lass  of  masculine  nouns.*  It  follows  that  the  Fulmar  must  have 
! oeen  known  in  the  Hebridean  area  before  the  Norse  language 
! 'oecame  extinct  there.  Since  there  is  no  native  Gaelic  word  for  the 
I IFu^mar,  we  must  conclude  that  the  bird  was  confined  to  the 
i ! Hebrides. 

There  is  a further  piece  of  evidence  which  enables  us  to  date  the 
^'vord  fidmar  more  closely  within  Norse  times.  The  word  also 
I occurs  in  the  Norse  as  used  in  Iceland.  It  is,  however,  only 
' : ittested  once,  in  Hallfred’s  Saga.  This  saga  is  preserved  in 
[manuscripts  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  but 
I :extual  considerations  strongly  suggest  that  it  existed  in  its  present 
I ! orm  by  about  1200.  Hallfred  was  a poet-adventurer  who  flou- 
rished in  the  latter  half  of  the  loth  century,  and  the  word  under 
I liscussion,  in  the  form  fulmar,  is  used  in  an  impromptu  satirical 
s3tanza  attributed  to  Hallfred  himself.  Thus  it  may  be  taken  as 
loertain  that  fulmar  was  known  in  Icelandic  Norse  about  the  year 
H200,  and  since  there  is  no  special  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition, 
ihe  word  was  most  probably  in  existence  as  early  as  the  loth 
I century. 


* The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  misleading  when  it  describes  the  Gaelic 
' vord  as  an  adaption  of  the  English;  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  scientific 
lame  Fulmarus  is  naturally  based  on  the  English  form.  It  is  further  interesting, 
•md  also  typical,  that  Martin’s  other  bird  names  mentioned  above  have  a similar 
' listory.  They  are  likewise  Gaelic,  though  spelt  by  Martin  in  an  English  way. 
'll  origin  they  are  Norse:  Lavy  (Guillemot)  is  Gaelic  lamhaidh,  cf.  Old  Norse 
' angvi,  Faroese  lomviga;  Falk  (Razorbill)  is  Gaelic  falc,  ale,  from  Old  Norse 
ilka.  Bowger  (Puffin)  corresponds  to  a Gaelic  form  hudhaigir,  which  is  most 
' ikely  of  Norse  origin,  though  it  offers  certain  difficulties  to  the  etymologist. 
'^For  the  most  recent  philological  discussion  of  these  names  with  references  to 
;arlier  literature,  see  .Sommerfelt,  “Norse-Gaelic  Contacts”  in  Norsk  Tidsskrift 
'or  Sprogvidenskap  (Norwegian  Philological  Journal),  vol.  xvi  (1952),  pp.  229- 
. 231  and  375.] 
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There  is  no  ling-uistic  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  vikings  knew 
the  Fulmar  before  they  settled  in  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides,  as 
no  word  resembling  fulmar  occurs  in  Norwegian,  and  this  fits  in 
with  what  is  otherwise  supposed,  namely  that  the  Fulmar  was  not 
known  at  any  rate  in  S.W.  Norway  until  modern  times,  in  fact 
as  recently  as  the  1920’s  (Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  116).  The  Norwegian 
for  fulmar  is  havkest,  literally  “sea-horse”,  a word  known  since  ' 
about  the  end  of  the  i6th  century;  Faroese  also  uses  its  form  of 
this  word,  havhestiir,  first  recorded  in  1603.  But  this  word  is, 
relatively  speaking,  a modern  creation,  much  more  recent  than 
fulmar.  The  motivation  for  the  name  “sea-horse”  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  older  ornithologists  make  it  clear 
that  both  the  Norwegians  and  the  Faroese  only  knew  the  bird  as  a 
rare  wanderer  occasionally  encountered  far  out  in  the  ocean. 

Fulmar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a name  of  a very  different  sort  as 
far  as  the  basic  meaning  goes.  It  is  also  a compound,  fid  + mar, 
literally  “foul  gull.”**  This  literal  meaning'  is  most  significant 
for  the  present  purpose,  because  such  a name  could  only  have  been 
given  by  men  who  had  experienced  the  bird  at  close  quarters,  i.e. 
by  men  who  had  smelt  its  feathers,  or  seen  it  vomit,  etc.,  and  to 
do  this  men  must  have  visited  nesting-sites.  The  vikings,  then, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Fulmar  before  leaving  Norway,  but  they 
got  to  know  it  in  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides.  In  both  places  it 
was  known  as  fulmar.  This  means  that  the  use  of  the  word  must 
go  back  to  the  time  when  contact  between  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides 
was  still  intimate  enough  to  permit  the  transmission  of  new  ele- 
ments of  vocabulary  from  one  country  to  the  other.  This  time 
will  have  been  well  before  1266  when  the  Hebrides  were  finally 
detached  from  the  Norse  world.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
iith  and  12th  centuries  at  the  latest  when  Norse  power  was  still 
unchallenged  and  the  viking  era  not  yet  at  an  end.  Thus  we  may 
definitely  assert  that  Fulmars  lived  somewhere  in  the  Hebrides  at 
least  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago.  Where  else  would  they  be 
if  not  on  St.  Kilda? 

Brief  references  may  here  be  made  to  modern  Icelandic  words 
for  fulmar.  Of  the  old  word  fulmar  there  is  no  trace  in  the  cur- 
rently spoken  language;  its  place  has  been  taken  by  fylungur  or 
fylingur.  Another  form,  fyling,  is  certainly  ancient,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  so-called  Fuglaheiti,  a late  medieval  Icelandic  bird  list.  Yet 
another  related  form  is  fyll.  These  names  may  be  regarded  as 

**  Other  etymologies  are  guesses.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  tliese,  found, 
fot  instance,  in  Jamieson  (Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  I.anguage) 
and  in  Swainson  (Provincial  Names  of  British  Birds)  would  derive  fidmar  from 
Old  Norse  foie  “foal”  and  marr  “sea”,  pointing  to  havhest  as  an  analogy. 

But  this  is  philologically  untenable,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  determinative 
element  in  a compound  word  in  Norse  (in  this  case  foie)  must  stand  last.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  philologist  has  as  yet  treated  British  bird  names  scienti- 
ficallv  as  have,  for  instance,  Suolahti  (Die  Dcutschen  Vogelnamen)  for  German 
or  Hortling  (Svcnska  Fagclnamn)  for  Swedish. 
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more  colloquial  than  f ulmar ; they  have  as  their  basic  meaning' 
'Something  like  “smelly  one”,  “stinker”.  They  seem  to  be  associ- 
ated with  Grimsey,  the  site  of  the  oldest  known  Fulmar  colony  in 
Iceland  (Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  82).  The  spread  of  the  Fulmar  in  Ice- 
land has  given  rise  to  new,  local  names  of  the  bird.  For  example, 
in  the  Vestmannaeyjar  there  is  the  hypocoristic  sladdi,  which  as 
a name  for  the  Fulmar  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  first  half  of 
the  i8th  century  when  the  bird  began  nesting  there  (Fisher,  op. 
cit.  p.  88).  Such  words  as  this  one  are,  however,  only  incidental 
to  the  main  theme  here. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  main  conclusions.  Norsemen 
emigrating  from  Norway  got  to  know  the  Fulmar  as  a resident 
bird  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Hebrides.  They  called  it  fulmar  and  this 
name  was  in  use  in  both  places  by  the  iith  or  12th  centuries  at 
the  latest,  so  that  the  Fulmar  colonies  must  be  as  old  as  this.  In 
Iceland  the  word  fulmar  subsequently  dropped  out  of  use,  but  in 
the  Hebrides  the  Norse  name  was  taken  over  into  Gaelic  which 
preserved  it,  virtually  unchanged,  down  to  modern  times  and  pro- 
vided the  immediate  source  of  the  word  as  we  now  know  it  in 
English. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LIX.  NIGHT  HERON. 

Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster,  H.  A.  Patrick, 

V.  G.  Robson  and  G.  K.  Yeates. 

(Plates  53-59). 

The  Nig'ht  Heron  [Nycticorax  nycticorax)  has  a very  wide 
breeding  range,  being  found  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  many 
parts  of  southern  Asia  as  far  as  Japan  and  certain  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  in  North  and  South  America  and  in  Africa.  It  nests  in 
Europe  in  any  suitable  areas  south  of  a line  roughly  from  Lisbon 
in  Portugal  to  Voronezh  in  south-central  Russia,  although  it  is 
apparently  absent  from  most  of  Greece.  Its  nearest  breeding- 
areas  to  Britain  are  thus  in  southern  France  and  Italy  except  that 
since  1946  there  has  been  a little  colony  in  Holland  (see  T.  Lebret, 
1947,  Ardea,  vol.  35,  pp.  149-156).  It  is  a vagrant  to  most  of  the 
northern  half  of  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles  where  it  has 
been  recorded  in  many  districts  though  chiefly  in  southern  England 
in  early  summer  and  late  autumn.  In  1953  two  adults  and  four 
immatures  were  recorded  in  various  parts  of  England  and  details 
are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (pp.  351-354)  together  with  one 
1954  record;  there  Is  unfortunately  some  element  of  doubt  about 
the  origin  of  Night  Herons  in  Britain  in  recent  years  because  an 
uncertain  number  of  birds  of  the  North  American  form  {N.  n. 
hoactli)  breed  full-winged  in  an  open-roofed  enclosure  at  Edin- 
burgh Zoo  (see  page  355)  and  one  or  two  at  least  have  wandered. 
The  fact  that  the  species  now  breeds  as  close  to  Britain  as  Holland 
has  little  bearing  on  the  matter  as  Night  Herons  arc  still  no  more 
than  uncommon  vagrants  in  that  country  away  from  the  breeding- 
area. 

Night  Herons,  as  can  well  be  seen  in  these  plates,  are  thickset 
stumpy,  little  herons,  about  two  feet  from  bill  to  tail  and  lacking 
the  long  neck  and  legs  characteristic  of  many  of  the  family.  The 
adult  plumage  (plates  53-58)  is  a striking  contrast  between  the 
black  of  the  crown  and  back,  the  grey  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and 
the  white  and  soft  greyish  of  the  under-parts;  in  flight  these  con- 
trasts are  very  noticeable,  particularly  from  above  as  the  black 
stands  out  from  the  uniform  greyness  of  the  rounded,  rather 
rapidly  beating  wings.  In  plates  53-58,  too,  can  be  seen  the  long, 
drooping  crest  which  in  all  except  Nos.  56  and  58  shows  as  a 
single  white  plume,  but  which  in  fact  consists  of  three  very  fine 
threads  as  can  be  seen  in  plate  58;  these  three  threads  are  in 
certain  displays  erected  in  such  a way  that  they  also  stick  out  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  posturing  of  the  Night  Heron 
has  been  studied  in  some  detail  and  the,  to  a certain  extent 
differing,  observations  of  K.  Lorenz  and  of  G.  K.  Noble, 
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Xu'.iiT  Hi-;k()N  (Nyclicorax  iiyi'l ii'orax). 

.\i>ri.]'  ,\T  Nic.sT  WITH  vouNc.  ('ai\iak(u;i;,  south  1''kanch.  ^lA^ , i<)4')- 
(Photo^rap]icd  bv  H.  .\.  Patrick). 

.\  stocky,  stumjjy,  little  heron  without  the  long  neck  and  long  legs  char.acteristic 
of  many  of  the  f.amily.  The  l)lack  back  and  crown,  which  when  the  neck  is 
retracted  appear  to  merge  into  each  other,  contrast  with  grey  wings  and  tail, 
white  forehead  and  jrale  under-p;irts.  The  leg.s  are  pinkish  in  the  breeding- 
season,  yellowish  the  rest  of  the  year,  (see  ])age  340). 


Iiritish  \’ol.  xhii,  I’l.  54. 


Xic.irr  IIi;K()\  {Xyclicorax  uycl icorax). 

Adi'i.t  at  xhst  ( 'amauciT';,  suriii  I-'kanck.  Ai’Kii.,  mj^S. 

(Pholosyrtiphcd  hy  (i.  1\.  'S'HA'iiis). 

'I'he  hlaclc  crown  and  l)acl<  ar'o  .shot  with  a f>rrrnish  f.;loss,  and  tlir  undcr-paiTs 
arc  a delicate  f^reyish-wliiti'.  Note  the  stout  hill,  the  crimson  eye  wliich  in  tlie 
living  bird  at  close  rangi'  is  ver\’  striking,  .and  the  long,  white  crest  which  in 
all  these  phates  can  he  seen  (axtending  dowai  ovi'i'  the  Ijack. 
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Nic.iir  Micron  (Nyclicorax  uyclicorax). 

.\l)rl,T  SITTIN'C.  ON  NICST.  ( ' A.MA  R(  .ri', , SOl’TII  I''rANCK.  ,\|’R11., 
{PholoyirdphctI  by  (1.  K.  \'i;ATr:s). 

Tlicsc  birds  nrsl  in  colonics  in  trees  and  bushes  often  witli  olhei'  liei'ons,  in 
Europe  perliaps  jjarticularlv  with  S<.|uacco  Ilei'ons  (Ardcola  riilloidrs)  and  Little 
Egrets  (KiyrcUa  darccHu),  manv  nests  sometimes  closi'  togi'tber  in  one  small 
tri‘e.  The  bill  is  bluish-black,  pak'r  at  thi'  base;  while  i-ound  and  in  fiamt  of 
thi.'  eye,  well  shown  here,  is  a bluish  area. 
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Xic.iiT  IIkkon  {Nyclicorax  uvcticorax). 

Anri/r  i.uokinc,  down  at  \orNc.  jn  ni-st.  ( 'AMAKc.ri':,  soi’tii  I'kanti-:. 

MAt’, 

{Photo!^mphcd  hy  ('.  ('.  I )<)NCAS  i Hk). 

This  s|)ccies  rrrquenlly  builds  very  hij<ii  in  a Iren,  niakiiif*  a not  vcrv  suh>lantial 
nest  of  often  thin  twigs.  ,\s  is  well  shown  here,  these  tend  to  laadiate  out  from 
the  rentn^  and  so  stiek  up  well  above  the  slightly  reinforeed  rim  of  the  shallow 
nest-eu]),  which  is  only  about  a foot  .across,  (see  ]).age  ^i). 
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\iGiiT  Hkkon  {N ycticorax  uyclicorax). 

.AdI'I.T  Al’I’KO.ACIIINr,  NKST  WITH  VOHNC,.  CaMAKCIT'.,  SOCTII  FkANCK. 

MA^■,  T<)5.v 

{Plwloilraphcd  hy  C.  V.  DoncastI'Ik). 

These  birds  climb  easily  about  in  the  trees,  and  thidr  black  crowns  and  ilrawn- 
in  necks  give  them  a sinisti'r  apijearance  as  tliey  creej)  along.  The  huffish 
young  (led  mainly  bv  regurgitation)  are  quite  different  in  colour  from  the  white 
nestling  Cattle  and  Little  Egrets  {Ardeola  ihix  and  Ei^rclta  garzella)  {cj.  mitea, 

vol.  xlvi,  |)l;ites 
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Xir.iiT  Hhron  (Xyrh'iorax  uyclicoya.x). 

Am  i.r  sKTTUNc.  down-  cjn  nkst.  r.\M.\R(.i  i:,  sorrii  Franck.  M\\',  11)5,5. 

(Pholoy^raphvii  by  ('.  Donc.x.stkr). 

I lie  thri-i‘  white,  thread-like  feathers  which  form  t he  lorif<,  (.hooping  crest  .are  seen  to  best  advnnt.a^e 
here,  together  wltli  the  l)l,ack  crowai,  white  forelie;i<l  .and  liluish  p.atcli  roun<t  the  intense  rrat  ei'^**  'I'hiy 
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XicsT  oi'  Robin  ( Krithacus  ruhcctiUi)  in  ci,oTiii;s-ri:c.  n.\r.. 

W'ati'oud,  Hkrti'okdsiiirk.  May,  1954. 

(1‘holoiiruphcd  by  Rai.pii  Joni:s). 

ather  exposed  nest  in  a much  frequented  spot:  the  ha^j  was  h;inf>inf>  on  llie  outsufe  of  a (oo/s/ied  iloor 

whifh  fac(*<I  llic  J<i(t'lir*n  <Iooi*  of  Ch<*  <>nl_\'  ;i  li*\\  i'fct 
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M.  Wurm  and  A.  Schmidt  on  the  Old  World  and  N.  American 
races  respectively  have  been  summarized  in  The  Handbook  (vol. 
Ill,  pp.  148-149)  and,  more  up  to  date,  by  E.  A.  Armstrong  (1947, 
Bird  Display  and  Behaviour,  pp.  134-135  and  elsewhere). 
Subsequent  work  by  Noble  and  Wurm  (1942,  Auk,  vol.  59,  pp. 
205-224)  showed  that  in  the  American  birds  the  plumes  played  an 
important  stimulatory  part  in  pair-formation,  for  a female  would 
after  a first  approach  pass  over  for  another  a male  whose  plumes 
had  been  experimentally  taken  away ; their  removal  also  weakened 
the  bond  between  birds  already  paired.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
other  features  of  the  adult  Night  Heron’s  plumage  in  the  captions 
beneath  plates  53'5S-  Plate  59  is  a remarkable  photograph  of 
one  of  the  first  winter  birds  recorded  in  Britain  in  1953-54  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  immature  plumage  appears  beneath  it ; 
there  is  no  crest  until  first  summer  plumage  is  attained  . 

Crepuscular  in  its  habits  as  its  name  implies  (except  when 
feeding  young  in  the  breeding-season),  the  Night  Heron  comes  out 
of  cover  usually  only  at  dusk  to  catch  the  small  fish  and  frogs  on 
which  it  mainly  lives;  by  day  it  remains  in  the  wooded  swamps 
or  river-sides  where  it  also  nests.  Essentially  a colonial  species — 
R.  P.  Allen  and  F.  P.  Mangels  (1940,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.Y., 
nos.  50  and  51,  pp.  1-28)  formed  the  opinion  that  flock-stimulation 
was  probably  essential  for  breeding — these  birds  build  their  nests 
close  together,  often  many  in  one  tree,  with  other  small  herons, 
in  Europe  particularly  with  Little  Egrets  (Egretta  garzetta)  and 
Squaccos  {Ardeola  ralloides).  Colonies  may  sometimes  be  quite 
close  to  human  habitation  and  G.  J.  Tapia  (1952,  Condor,  vol.  54, 
p.  360)  described  a small  one  in  a park  in  the  heart  of  Mexico 
City,  by  an  artificial  lake  much  used  for  boating.  The  nest  is 
little  more  than  a platform,  often  without  any  real  cup  and  built 
of  twigs  which  tend  to  be  arranged  so  that  they  radiate  out  from 
the  centre  (plates  56-57).  What  cup  there  is  is  about  a foot  across 
and  so  slightly  made  that  the  3-5  pale  bluish-green  eggs,  about 
the  same  size  as  Coots’  [Fulica  atra)  or  slightly  smaller,  are  some- 
times visible  through  the  bottom.  Both  sexes  incubate  during 
the  three  weeks  period  starting  late  April  or  early  May  and  there 
is  an  elaborate  nest-relief  ceremony  with  crest-erection  and  bill- 
rattling.  The  huffish  young  (plates  53  and  57)  are  quite  different 
from  the  white  and  buff  Squacco  Heron  nestlings  and  the  white 
young  of  Little  and  Cattle  Egrets  (Ardeola-  ibis).  The  young  leave 
the  nests  and  climb  about  in  the  tree-tops  when  about  a month 
old;  they  are  adept  at  this,  using  their  bills  to  help  them 
(the  adults,  of  course,  are  able  to  move  about  quite  gracefully 
among  the  branches).  Like  all  herons  these  birds  are  noisy  in  the 
colony,  and  at  other  times,  particularly  during  evening  flighting, 
the}^  utter  deep  croaks.  I.J.F.-L. 
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FALCO  COLUMBARIUS  SUBAESALON  BREHM  : 

A VALID  RACE. 


BY 

Alec  Butterfield. 

[Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory). 

This  study  arises  directly  out  of  the  routine  enquiries  into  problems 
of  bird  migration  which  are  carried  out  at  the  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obser- 
vatory. In  consequence  it  has  been  made  with  the  needs  of  bird 
observatories  in  mind,  for  characters  such  as  slight  colour  differ- 
ences which  can  be  used  in  subspecific  determinations  by  the 
museum  taxonomist,  who  has  usually  a long  series  of  skins  for 
comparison,  are  of  little  use  to  the  worker  at  an  observatory  who 
has  either  a very  meagre  study  collection,  or  none  at  all,  at  his 
disposal.  The  latter  must  rely  more  on  measurements,  where 
inter-racial  differences  in  size  exist,  to  help  in  the  determination 
of  subspecies. 

Each  autumn  a small  number  of  Merlins  [Falco  columhariiis) 
have  been  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  at  times  when  the  meteorological 
conditions  have  been  judged  to  favour  movement  from  the  Ice- 
land— Faeroes  area  (Williamson,  1953).  The  hypothesis  on  which 
this  judgement  is  founded  would  gain  considerable  support  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  these  birds  must  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Iceland — Faeroe  population  and  could  not  be  part  of  the  European 
Continental  stock. 

Obviously  there  are  two  stages  in  this  demonstration,  to  show 
that : 

1.  The  Iceland — Faeroe  population  of  this  species  differs  in  a 
taxonomically  significant  way  from  the  population  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  that: 

2.  The  Fair  Isle  birds  belong  to  the  Icelandic  race. 

This  is  tantamount  to  showing  that  the  name  subaesalon,  which 
was  given  to  the  Iceland  Merlin  by  Brehm  is  valid,  and  that  this 
is  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  Fair  Isle  passage-migrants.  From 
this  it  would  follow  that  Falco  c.  subaesalon  must  be  included  in 
any  future  Check-List  of  British  birds  [vide  Meinertzhagen  and 
Williamson,  1953). 

Preliminary  work  showed  that  the  most  useful  measurement  for 
the  present  purpose  was  the  wing-length.  It  is  easily  and  reliably 
taken  and  the  range  is  so  large  compared  with  the  likely  experi- 
mental error  that  statistical  methods  can  be  employed  without 
doubts  as  to  their  validity.  Kenneth  Williamson,  Director  of  the 
Fair  Isle  Bird  Observator)^  assembled  and  passed  on  to  the  author 
for  examination  the  results  of  measuring  over  300  skins  from  Ice- 
land, Faeroe  Islands,  the  British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe. 
The  wing-measurements  were  taken  either  by  Williamson  himself 
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or  specially  for  him  by  one  of  several  helpers.  Thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  J.  D.  MacDonald  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Stephen  for  facilities 
afforded  in  the  Bird-Rooms  of  the  British  and  Royal  Scottish 
Museums  respectively.  Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Duncan  kindly  gave  access  to  the  specimens  in  their  private  col- 
ilections,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  Hr.  Arne  Norrevang  for 
measuring  the  long  series  of  over  140  skins  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Finn 
Salomonsen  at  the  Universitetets  Zoologiske  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen. Others  who  gave  assistance  include  Dr.  Holger  Holgersen 
(Stavanger  Museum),  Major  R.  F.  Ruttledge  (National  Museum 
of  Ireland),  Mr.  A.  Hazelwood  (Bolton  Museum)  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Harrison. 

Some  of  the  collections  examined  by  Williamson  contained  a 
number  of  wrongly-sexed  juvenile  birds,  actually  male  but  noted 
on  the  labels  as  female.  The  sexing  of  such  specimens  was  care- 
fully checked  and  rectified  where  necessary  on  the  perfectly  safe 
criterion  of  bill-length  from  cere  to  tip  of  upper  mandible  (males, 
11-12.5  mm.;  females,  13. 5-14  mm.).  [See  Bull.  Fair  Is.  B.  Obs., 
vol.  2,  pp.  31-33.] 

During  an  early  examination  of  the  data  it  became  apparent  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a series  of  skins  from  France,  the 
type-locality  of  Tunstall’s  aesalon,  and  use  these  as  typical  of  the 
European  race.  There  were  in  fact  only  two  specimens  from 
France,  both  in  Col.  Meinertzhagen’s  collection.  The  fact  that 
the  cabinets  in  the  British  and  Royal  Scottish  Museums  contain  no 
specimen  from  France,  although  Malta,  Asia  Minor  and  Poland 
are  among  the  areas  represented,  merely  emphasises  how  unfortu- 
nate was  Tunstall’s  choice  of  his  type.  If  the  species  breeds  at  all 
in  France  it  must  do  so  very  rarely,  and  Tunstall’s  specimen  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  a migrant  or  winter  resident  in  France 
than  a breeding  bird.  This  being  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
original  aesalon  came  from  Scandinavia,  since  all  the  evidence 
from  the  recoveries  of  ringed  birds  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  stock  is  sedentary. 

Accordingly,  birds  from  Scandinavia,  including  Finland  and 
Denmark,  have  been  compared  with  those  from  Iceland  and  the 
Faeroe  Islands.  In  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  “rigging  the 
evidence’’  all  birds  from  these  areas  have  been  used  in  the  calcu- 
lations except  those  bearing  insufficient  information  on  the  labels, 
those  clearly  in  wing-moult,  and  3 others  which  are  discussed  in 
detail  below.  Two  birds  taken  in  Britain  but  ringed  as  nestlings 
in  Iceland  have  been  included  in  the  Iceland — Faeroe  group.  Since 
birds  from  Iceland  reach  the  British  Isles  as  migrants  they  will 
probably  also  reach  Scandinavia,  and  some  of  the  birds  treated  as 
Scandinavian  (i.e.  as  aesalon)  might  in  fact  belong  to  the  Faeroe— 
Iceland  population.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
many  such  birds  and  the  error  caused  by  their  misclassification 
would  obscure  any  difference  between  the  populations  rather  than 
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accentuate  it.  In  all,  the  records  of  150  birds  were  available  for 
this  part  of  the  enquiry,  and  these  records  are  set  out  in  Table  I. 

Before  considering-  this  data  as  a whole  the  3 birds  above- 
mentioned,  whose  records  are  marked  with  asterisks  in  the  Table, 
must  be  dealt  with.  The  two  males  were  both  taken  at  Nolsoy, 
Faeroe  Islands,  and  are  in  the  Universitetets  Zoolog-iske  Museum, 
Copenhagen.  From  weather  data  kindly  supplied  by  the  Director 
of  the  Meteorological  Office,  and  summarized  in  Appendix  B 
below,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  birds  were  drift-migrants 
to  Nolsoy  (where  the  Merlin  does  not  breed)  from  the  Continent. 
The  third  bird,  a female  with  wing  230  mm.  in  the  Stavanger 
Museum  collection,  was  taken  at  Vigrestad,  Co.  Rogaland, 
Norway,  on  February  24th,  1950.  This  bird  is  so  different  from 
the  rest  of  those  from  Scandinavia  that  it  seems  certain  to  be  a 
wintering  sxihaesalon. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  use  of  measure- 
ments in  taxonomic  work  and  the  amount  of  overlap  permissible 
between  races.  This  work  has  been  summarized  by  Mayr,  Linsley 
and  Usinger  (1953)  who  give  references  to  the  more  important 
contributions  to  the  subject.  The  methods  and  terminology  which 
they  use  have  been  adopted  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I. — Comparison  of  wing-lengths  of  Merlins  taken  in 
Scandinavia  with  those  taken  on  Iceland-Faeroe. 

A. 

Wing-length 

in  m.m.  ...  190  191  192  193  194  195  196  197  198  199  200  201  202 
Scandinavian  i 122774583532 
Iceland-Faeroe  — — — — — i*  — i*  — — . — — — 

Wing-length 

in  mm.  ...  203  204  205  206  207  208  209  210  211  212  213  214  215 

Scandinavian  — i i — — — — — — — — 

Iceland-Faeroe  — i 2 i 1-2  i 3 i i — i — 

B.  $$ 

Wing-length 

in  mm.  ...206  207  208  209  210  211  212  213  214  215  216  217  218 
Scandinavian  1113338467655. 
Iceland-Faeroe  — — — • — — — — — . — • — • — 

Wing-length 

in  mm.  ...219  220  221  222  223  224  225  226  227  228  229  230  231 
Scandinavian  3 4 i i — — — — — — i*  — 

Iceland-Faeroe  — 1131. — ^1134  — 2 — 

Wing-length 

in  mm.  ...232  233  234  235  236  237  238 

Scandinavian  — — — — — — — 

Iceland-Faeroe  i — i — — — i 


*These  birds  have  been  omitted  from  the  calculations  : see  te.xt. 
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dd  9 9 

Scandinavian  Icelandic  Scandinavian 
Totals...  ...  ...  52  13  62 

Mean-wing-length  ...196.98  mm.  208.85  mm. 214. 50  mm. 

Variance  10.5430  7-3075  13-2377 

Standard  Deviation  ...  3.25  2.70  3.64 


Icelandic 

20 

226.90  mm. 
20.9368 
4-58 


Difference  of  Means 
Sum  of  S.D.s... 
Coefficient  of  diff. 

J oin  t non-overlap  . . . 


11.87 

5-95 

2.01 

96%  (over) 


12.40 

8.22 

I-51 

94%  (approx.) 


The  statement  that  the  joint  non-overlap  for  males  is  over  96% 
in  Table  I means  that  over  96%  of  Scandinavian  males  are  recog- 
nizable from  over  96%  of  Icelandic  males  on  length  of  wing.  The 
equivalent  figure  for  females  is  approximately  94%.  On  the 
criterion  given  by  Mayr  (joint  non-overlap  to  exceed  90%  before 
a race  is  recognised  as  valid)  we  must  accept  the  validity  of  the 
difference  between  the  birds  of  Scandinavia  and  those  of  the 
Iceland — Faeroes  region.  Falco  columbarius  subaesalon  Brehm 
is  therefore  a good  subspecies,  differing  in  size  from  Falco  cohim- 
barins  aesalon  Tunstall.  From  the  calculations  summarized  in 
Table  I it  follows  that  individuals  can  be  determined  as  follows : 


Males 

Females 


F.  c.  aesalon 
Wing-length  up  to  and 
including ; 

203.5  rnm. 

221.5  rnm. 


F.  c.  subaesalon. 
Wing-length  upwards  from : 

204  mm. 

222  mm. 


With  the  exception  of  the  3 birds  discussed  earlier  only  5 of  the 
150  birds  are  misclassified,  almost  exactly  the  proportion  which 
theory  suggests. 

The  position  of  the  Merlins  captured  at  Fair  Isle,  and  detailed 
in  Williamson’s  paper  (1954),  now  becomes  clear.  Of  14  males 
only  2 fail  to  pass  this  test  and  one  of  these,  the  male  of  August 
i8th,  1953,  with  wing  203  mm.,  is  so  near  the  lower  limit  of 
subaesalon  that  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  it  from  that  subspecies 
when  one  considers  that  it  was  caught  together  with  3 other  birds 
which  were  definitely  subaesalon,  on  a day  when  the  weather 
conditions  pointed  to  an  arrival  from  the  Iceland — Faeroe  sector. 
(This  bird,  incidentally,  was  recovered  in  October  at  Hannut, 
Liege,  Belgium,  an  occurrence  outside  the  known  wintering-area 
of  the  Iceland  bird).  Of  14  females  trapped  at  Fair  Isle  only  2 
fall  within  the  range  of  measurements  of  aesalon,  and  these  are 
also  rather  big  birds.  The  identification  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Merlins  taken  at  Fair  Isle  as  F.  c.  subaesalon  cannot  be 
disputed  and  this  evidence,  together  with  that  of  the  recovery  of 
Iceland-ringed  nestlings  in  Great  Britain,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
this  race  should  be  admitted  to  the  British  List. 

In  passing,  and  as  a hint  to  bird  observatory  workers,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  method  of  measuring  wing-length  at  Fair  Isle 
differs  slightly  from  The  Handbook  method;  the  wing  is  not 
pressed  down  and  the  minimum  length  along  the  natural  curve  of 
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the  primaries  is  recorded.  This  method  is  just  as  reliable  as  the 
standard  one  and  has  two  advantages, — there  is  less  danger  of 
Injury  to  the  bird,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  results 
compare  better  with  those  taken  from  museum  specimens,  in 
which  the  primaries  have  lost  their  elasticity  and  a slight  amount 
of  shrinkage  has  occurred. 

Unfortunately  this  study  has  done  little  to  elucidate  the  taxo- 
nomic position  of  the  species  in  Britain,  and  further  study  of  this 
problem  is  desirable.  The  data  concerning  British  birds  are 
presented  in  Appendix  A,  and  one  or  two  points  are  worth 
mentioning.  Whilst  the  males  of  the  British  breeding  population 
(those  birds  taken  between  April  and  August)  are  almost  identical 
with  the  Continental  birds,  some  of  the  breeding  females  are  large 
enough  to  be  reckoned  siibaesalon,  and  these  seem  to  be  confined 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  British  Isles  (i.e.  the  wintering  area 
of  siibaesalon).  On  these  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  support  the  view 
that  the  British  population  forms  a strictly  intermediate  link 
between  the  Scandinavian  and  Faeroe-Iceland  populations.  The 
explanation  may  be  ethological : do  a proportion  of  British  males 
“capture”  a proportion  of  wintering  Icelandic  females,  these 
remaining  to  breed  in  the  west  and  north  of  Britain?  Unless  the 
character  for  greater  size  in  female  birds  of  prey  is  sex-linked, 
however,  one  would  expect  to  find  a similar  proportion  of  big  male 
birds  in  the  north  British  population. 

SUMM-VRY. 

1.  The  wing-lengths  of  over  300  Merlins  t-alco  colnnibarius 
have  been  considered  with  a view  to  testing  the  validity  of  the 
Iceland  race  F.  c.  siibaesalon. 

2.  The  birds  from  Iceland  and  Faeroe  are  taxonomically 
separable  from  F.  c.  aesalon  of  Scandinavia  (96%  males,  94% 
females  joint  non-overlap),  so  that  the  race  siibaesalon  is  valid. 

3.  With  few  exceptions  the  birds  captured  on  migration  at  Fair 
Isle  Bird  Observatory  can  be  assigned  to  the  Icelandic  race. 

4.  The  position  of  the  breeding  population  of  Great  Britain  is 
obscure  but  indications  are  that  it  is  not  strictly  intermediate  in 
measurements  between  aesalon  and  siibaesalon. 
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APPE  NDIX  A. — Data  relating  to  specimens  of  Falco  columbarius 

TAKEN  IN  Great  Britain. 

A.  Showing  distribution  by  wing-length. 


(3'c?  191  192  193  194  195  196  197  198  199  200  201  202  203  204  205 

England  2111111  — 21  — iii  — 

Scotland  — — — — • — — — i 2 i 6 2 3 — 4 

Ireland  — — — — i i — — i — — — • — — — 

206  207  208  209  210  211  212  213 
England  — — — — — — — i 

Scotland  i — 2 — — • — — i 

Ireland  — — — — — i — — 

5$  208  209  210  211  212  213  214  215  216  217  218  219  220  221  222 

England  — — 4 — 12115312111 

Scotland  i — ■ — — i i — i i i 3 — 222 

Ireland  — i — — . — — i i — i i- — — — — 

$$  223  224  225  226  227  228  229  230  231  232  233  234  235 

England  2 i — — 2 2 — — i — — — — 

Scotland  2 i 3 3 2 — — — — i — — i 

Ireland  2 i i i — — ■ 2 i — — — — ■ — 


B.  Showing  distribution  by  date.  The  left-hand  figure  under  each 
country  gives  the  number  of  aesalon  in  that  country  during  the 
month,  and  the  right-hand  figure  gives  the  number  of  sub  aesalon. 
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Appendix  B.  Drift-migrant  Falco  c.  aesalon  in  Faeroe  Is. 

(a)  General  wind-direction  between  Scotland  and  Faeroe  Is. 

(b)  General  wind-direction  between  south  Norway  and  Faeroe  Is. 

(5“  August  30th  1920. 

Anticyclone  centred  approx.  6o°N.,  5°W.  on  28th,  and  63°N.,  0°  on  29th. 
(a)  South-east  force  1-2  and  (b)  East  to  south-east  force  1-2. 

(j'  December  iith  1916. 

Depression  S.W.  of  British  Isles,  pressure  high  N.W.  of  Iceland  on  loth. 

(a)  North-east  at  force  5 and  (b)  East  at  force  3 near  Norwegian  coast, 
north-east  at  force  5 between  Shetland-Faeroe,  at  0700  hours  on  loth, 
backing  to  (a)  East-north-east  force  3-4  and  (b)  Easterly  force  3 at  0700 
hours  on  i ith. 
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NOTES. 

The  time  of  autumn  migration  peaks  on  the  coast. — D.  F.  Owen 
and  David  Lack  have  given  data  showing  that  the  times  of  arrival 
of  greatest  numbers  of  certain  Passerines  at  the  Kentish  Knock 
Lightship  and  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  England  strongly  suggest  that 
they  left  the  Continental  coast  at  dawn  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  353- 
364  and  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  1-15).  During  the  autumn  of  1952,  similar 
evidence  was  obtained  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  south  of 
Dublin.  Details  of  observers,  localities  and  brief  notes  on  species 
taking  part  (numbers,  dates,  direction  and  height  of  llight,  effects 
of  wind)  have  already  been  published  elsewhere  [Irish  Nat.  Journ., 
vol.  XI,  pp.  30-33). 

It  was  found  that,  whenever  observations  were  made  on  the 
coast  in  the  morning  for  more  than  hours,  the  arrival  of 
migrants  from  the  east  tended  to  be  concentrated  into  a short 
period  of  time,  forming  a peak.  This  was  most  marked  with  the 
Starling  [SUiruus  vulgaris),  well  marked  also  with  the  Chaffinch 
[Fringilla  ccelebs),  though  this  species  was  seen  less  often,  and 
marked  to  some  extent  with  the  Skylark  [Alauda  arvensis).  No 
such  peak  was  recorded  before  0930  hours  G.M.T.  On  some 
occasions,  very  few  birds  were  seen  when  the  peak  had  passed, 
but  on  others  passage  continued  sporadically  into  the  afternoon. 

In  the  following  table,  details  are  given  of  the  number  of  hours 
after  sunrise  that  birds  of  these  three  species  (a)  generally  first 
appeared  from  the  east  and  (b)  reached  a peak  in  numbers.  The 
data  for  peaks  refer  to  a limited  number  of  days  only  because,  on 
other  days,  the  period  of  observation  or  the  number  of  birds 
recorded  or  both  were  too  small  to  show  a peak. 


Species 

Hours  after 
first  birds 

sunrise  of 
peaks 

Number  of  peaks 

.Starling 

13—2^ 

2 2 0 2 

7 

Chaffinch 

2 — 2^ 

3 —4 

3 

.Skylark 

H— 2 

-1  ,1 
2$ — 4l 

4 

The  shortest  sea  crossings  here  are  about  58  miles  (Holy  Island, 
•Anglesey,  to  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin)  and  52  miles  (Bardsey  Island  to 
Wicklow  Head),  which  would  suggest  speeds  of  rather  under  30 
m.p.h.  for  most  birds  if  they  left  at  sunrise. 

An  interesting  extension  of  these  observations  was  made  at 
night.  As  previously  described  (a)}tea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  370-374), 
numbers  of  passing  thrushes  [T nrdidcc)  were  compared  by  counting 
their  calls.  On  three  nights  of  good  visibility  and  broken  cloud 
(November  ist-2nd,  3rd-4th  and  yth-Sth)  I listened  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  locate  a peak  in  the  frequency  of  calls ; these  occurred 
about  6f  hours,  6 hours  and  hours  respectively  after  sunset 
(i.e.  the  peaks  were  between  2230  and  2330  hours  G.ALT.).  Rates 
of  calling  faded  rapidly  in  the  hour  following  the  peaks,  after  which 
I stopped  listening.  It  is  also  significant  that,  during  the  whole 
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autumn,  I heard  no  calls  at  all  less  than  2J  hours  after  sunset  (I 
was  out  and  about  in  the  area  at  all  hours  and  noted  all  calls  heard 
(even  when  hot  listening  systematically).  Sometimes,  even  on  a 
“big”  night,  no  calls  were  heard  till  4J  hours  after  sunset.  Allow- 
ing 2-3  hours  for  the  crossing,  this  implies  that  activity  on  the 
opposite  coast  began  soon  after  sunset  and  reached  a peak  around 
3-4  hours  later.  This  hts  in  quite  well  with  the  figures  obtained 
inland  by  K.  G.  Spencer  [antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  367-8). 

P.  W.  P.  Browne. 

Weather  movement  at  Dale  and  Marloes,  Pembrokeshire. — 

During  the  night  of  January  25th  and  26th,  1952,  there  had  been 
in  Pembrokeshire  showers  of  hail  and  snow,  and  at  0800  hours 
G.M.T.  on  the  26th  snow  began  to  fall  more  heavily.  The  first  fall 
lasted  about  45  minutes.  When  this  was  finishing  I went  outside 
and  huge  numbers  of  birds  were  passing.  During  the  15  minutes 
that  I watched  ca.  1,000  Starlings  [Sturniis  vulgaris),  200-300 
Chaffinches  {Fringilla  coelebs)  with  some  Bramblings  (F.  monti- 
fringilla),  300-400  Skylarks  [Alauda  arvensis),  a few  Meadow 
Pipits  [Anthus  pratensis),  ca.  50  Fieldfares  {Turdus  pilaris),  200- 
300  Redwings  (T.  niiisicus)  and  Song  Thrushes  [Turdus  erice- 
ioriim)  and  ca.  700  Lapwings  [V anellus  vanellus)  passed  over  in 
a westerly  direction.  I was  living  about  400-500  yards  from  the 
cliff-edge  and  as  only  very  few  of  these  birds  returned  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  them  crossed  to  Skomer 
and  perhaps  struck  out  to  sea  from  there.  This  is  the  route  used 
by  large  numbers  of  migrants  during  the  autumn  migration  in 
October  and  November. 

At  Dale  Fort  Field  Centre,  about  four  miles  south  of  Marloes 
where  I made  the  first  observations,  the  movement  continued 
although  the  number^  involved  were  much  smaller.  Here,  however, 
the  birds  were  flying  north-east  and  were  probably  “coasting” 
rather  than  following  their  preferred  direction. 

At  Marloes,  for  about  half  a mile  inland  there  were  vast  hordes 
of  Starlings,  thrushes.  Lapwings  and  a few  Golden  Plover 
[Pluvialis  apricaria).  There  must  have  been  millions  of  birds  in 
an  area  of  about  two  square  miles.  At  one  time  I saw  a flock  of 
Starlings  which  I estimated  at  ca.  25,000  and  which  flew  across 
the  fields  in  which  other  Starlings  were  feeding  without  in  any 
way  draining  or  dragging  away  the  huge  feeding  flocks.  This 
accumulation  of  birds  in  the  late  afternoon  may  have  been  due  to 
changes  in  wind  strength  and  direction;  in  the  morning  it  had  been 
a light  north  easterly,  but  at  1130  hours  G.M.T.  it  veered  north- 
west and  began  to  freshen  until  at  1500  hours  G.M.T.  it  was 
blowing  at  force  6-7,  which  probably  held  up  the  movement  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs. 

On  January  27th  there  had  been  a slight  thaw  in  the  Dale  and 
Marloes  district,  although  the  Pembrokeshire  hills  and  much  of 
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the  country  to  the  north  was  still  white  with  snow.  The  westerly 
movement  still  continued  and,  although  Starlings  remained  in  the 
majority,  the  numbers  of  Fieldfares  passing  had  increased,  and 
between  ogoo  and  iioo  hours  G.M.T.  they  were  crossing  a 300 
yard  front  at  the  rate  of  about  100  in  ten  minutes.  Finches,  mostly 
Chaffinches,  were  also  travelling  west.  Starlings,  thrushes.  Sky- 
larks and  Meadow  Pipits  covered  the  fields.  Between  1330  and 
1530  hours  G.M.T.  on  the  River  Cleddau  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Marloes  there  was  a westerly  movement  of  Skylarks  and  a few 
Redwings. 

On  January  28th  after  the  thaw  had  continued  the  number  of 
birds  passing  had  decreased,  but  there  were  still  larger  flocks  than 
usual  feeding  on  the  fields.  On  January  29th  and  30th  between 
0845  and  ogoo  hours  G.M.T.  ca.  100  Chaffinches  flew  west,  and 
with  them  on  the  29th  were  Goldfinches  {Carduelis  carduelis), 
Linnets  (C.  cannabina),  Greenfinches  [Chloris  chloris),  a Redpoll 
(C.  flammea)  and  a few  Skylarks.  During  the  night  of  the  30th- 
31st  the  wind  blew  at  gale  force  and  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
there  was  no  obvious  movement.  P.  J.  Conder. 

Birds  becoming  “caught”  in  flocks  of  other  species. — ^With 
reference  to  the  previous  notes  on  this  subject  {antea,  vol.  xliii, 
pp.  332-3;  vol.  xliv,  pp.  197-201  and  405),  the  following  occurrence 
may  be  of  interest,  concerning  species  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  taking  part.  On  September  20th,  1953,  I was  on 
the  shore  near  Porchfield,  Isle  of  Wight,  watching  parties  of 
Rooks  [Corvus  frugilcgus)  flying  low  over  the  Solent  from  the 
direction  of  the  Hampshire  mainland  to  roost  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  was  also  a flock  of  85-90  Common  or  Arctic  Terns  (Sterna 
hirundo  or  macrura)  fishing  about  200  yards  offshore.  One  party 
of  about  20  Rooks  passed  very  close  to,  and  possibly  through,  the 
flock  of  terns,  and  two  of  the  Rooks  became  detached  from  the 
others  and  remained  with  the  terns,  both  Rooks  and  terns  circling 
in  a fairly  compact  flock  just  above  the  surface,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  fishing  terns.  I watched  for  about  a further  10  minutes, 
and  the  Rooks  were  still  behaving  in  the  same  way  when  I left. 

J.  Stafford. 

[The  published  instances  of  comparable  behaviour  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  occurrences  of  odd  birds  becoming  involved 
with  parties  of  another  species  are  commonplace.  We  have 
received  many  other  records,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  and  have 
similar  observations  of  our  own.  The  present  case,  however, 
seems  to  have  unusual  features. — Eds.] 

Purple  Heron  in  Essex. — On  June  13th,  1953,  at  Abberton 
Reservoir,  Essex,  Mr.  B.  Winchester  saw  a heron  fishing  at  the 
water’s  edge  at  about  15  yards’  range.  He  realised  at  once  that 
it  was  not  a common  Heron  (Ardea  cinerea)  as  it  was  noticeably 
smaller  than  that  species  and  the  neck  was  slender  and  decidedly 
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snake-like.  Before  B.W.  could  note  plumage  details  the  bird  flew 
oft',  but  it  was  then  that  the  purplish  sheen  of  much  of  the  upper- 
parts  and  the  stripes  on  the  side  of  the  neck  were  seen  to  advantage 
and  confirmed  the  observer’s  suspicions  that  it  was  a Purple  Heron 
[A.  piiypui’ea).  In  the  air  it  closely  resembled  a common  Heron, 
but  the  wing  beats  were  rather  more  rapid.  The  heron  proved 
itself  to  be  quite  as  agile  as  a Lapwing  [Vanellus  vanelliis)  which 
mobbed  it,  when  it  thrust  its  neck  forward  in  the  manner  of  the 
resident  species  when  similarly  attacked.  It  was  not  seen  again. 
The  species  has  only  once  previously  been  recorded  in  Essex,  the 
year  being  1839.  G.  A.  Pyman. 

Night  Heron  in  Northumberland. — From  March  15th  until  the 
end  of  August,  1953,  a Night  Heron  [Nycticorax  nycticorax),  in 
immature  plumage,  frequented  the  banks  of  the  River  Coquet  just 
above  Warkworth,  Northumberland.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
it  might  have  been  a truly  wild  bird,  for,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
the  last  Night  Heron  recorded  for  Northumberland  was  a bird  shot 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Coquet  above  "Warkworth  in  February 
1913.  However,  it  was  learnt  that  at  the  Edinburgh  Zoo  there  is 
a large  colony  of  Night  Herons  in  the  gardens.  These  birds  live 
in  the  open  and  are  full-winged.  No  record  is  kept  of  their 
number  and  they  are  not  ringed,  so  if  they  escape  they  cannot  be 
traced.  They  breed  successfully,  so  there  is  always  a number  of 
immature  birds  present.  The  fact  that  the  "Warkworth  bird 
remained  for  so  long  (six  months)  in  the  same  place — it  was  never 
seen  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  grounds  of 
Coquet  Lodge — and  took  so  little  notice  of  people  passing  along 
the  river  bank  or  boating  on  the  water,  suggested  that  the  bird 
was  not  truly  wild.  The  Director-Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  Scotland  writes — “I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Night 
Heron  seen  on  the  River  Coquet  is  one  that  has  escaped  from  our 
collection”.  G.  ~W . Temperley. 

Night  Heron  in  Norfolk.  — An  adult  Night  Heron  [Nycticorax 
nycticorccx)  was  present  at  Hingham  Seamere,  Norfolk,  from  July 
7th  to  August  i8th,  1953.  During  this  time  I watched  it  daily  and 
it  was  also  seen  by  over  70  other  observers,  including  Mr.  R.  P. 
Bagnall-Oakeley  who  filmed  it  In  colour.  I noted  the  back  as  mid- 
night blue,  the  head  slightly  darker;  the  chest  was  a rich  Jersey 
cream  and  the  wings  slate  grey;  the  three  white  plumes  and  the 
bright,  ruby  red  eyes  were  very  conspicuous ; the  legs  were  yellow 
and  the  feet  slightly  more  green.  This  heron  sat  clearly  visible 
nearly  the  whole  day  long  and  was  not  usually  worried  by  the 
bright  sun.  On  several  occasions  it  was  seen  to  catch  small  fish 
and  frogs  and  twice  was  also  observed  to  settle  on  open  water  for 
a matter  of  one  or  two  minutes.  Charles  Gosling. 
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Night  Heron  in  Lancashire. — On  July  31st,  1953,  I received  a 
message  from  Commander  and  Mrs.  Townsend  of  Caton,  near 
Lancaster,  that  they  had  on  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  their  garden 
what  they  eoncluded  must  be  an  adult  Night  Heron  [Nycticorax 
nycticorax).  The  same  evening  I had  excellent  views  of  the  bird 
in  flight  and  perched  in  willows  and  alders,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  confirming  their  identification.  The  following  evening  I again 
saw  the  bird  well  with  Canon  G.  A.  K.  Hervey,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently watched  by  Major  J.  W.  Cropper  and  others. 

It  had  apparently  frequented  this  pool,  a shallow  artificial  lake 
measuring  perhaps  60  yards  by  20  and  almost  surrounded  by  trees, 
for  the  previous  four  days,  and  it  remained  there  until  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  it  was  not  seen  except  for  one 
day  in  late  October  when  it  made  a brief  reappearance.  The  bird 
was  shy  and  unapproachable,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a genuine  wild  vagrant.  C.  Oakes  in  his  Birds  of  Lanca- 
shire (1953)  admits  one  previous  record  of  the  species  for  the 
county,  an  adult  shot  near  Blackpool  in  1853.  J.  A.  G.  Barnes. 

[We  have  received  a full  description  of  this  bird. — Eds.] 

Night  Heron  in  Kent. — An  immature  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax 
nycticorax)  was  present  at  Sheerness,  Kent,  from  October  i6th  to 
November  nth,  1953;  during  the  day  it  roosted  in  low  trees  in 
gardens,  even  in  Sheerness  High  Street  where  it  was  quite  in- 
different to  human  beings  and  so  attracted  a lot  of  attention.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  fed  by  night  in  the  Sheerness  canal  and  adja- 
cent ditches  which  are  much  favoured  by  Herons  {Ardea  cinerea). 
A full  description,  based  on  observations  made  by  Lt.-Col.  Shrive 
and  Mr.  H.  Hodges,  has  appeared  in  The  Kent  Bird  Report  for 
1953.  The  legs  were  described  by  the  former  as  green,  and  later 
by  the  latter  as  yellowish-green,  not  so  dark  as  in  the  illustration 
in  The  Handbook. 


Night  Herons  in  Essex  — Two  first  winter  Night  Herons  {Nycti- 
corax nycticorax)  were  present  near  the  Essex  coast  during  the 
1953/54  winter. 

One  was  located  on  Foulness  Island,  and  roosted  daily  in  trees 
and  bushes  by  a farm  pond.  It  was  first  recorded  by  V.  G.  Robson 
and  H.  R.  Tutt  on  November  8th,  1953,  but  according  to  the  vil- 
lagers had  arrived  about  a month  earlier.  It  was  seen  on  several 
further  occasions  up  to  January  7th,  1954,  when  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  was  taken  (plate  59). 

The  other  bird  roosted  by  day  in  a tall  apple  tree  in  a garden  at 
Steeple  Stone  on  the  south  shore  of  the  River  Blackwater.  It 
arrived  on  November  21st,  1953,  and  its  identity  was  confirmed, 
and  a photograph  taken,  by  Mrs.  P.  V.  Upton  on  December  3rd. 
This  photograph  was  reproduced  in  The  Essex  Bird  Report  for 
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1953.  It  was  seen  subsequently  by  many  observers  and  left  finally 
on  December  24th.  During  its  stay,  it  left  for  its  feeding  ground 
on  a marsh  near-by  at  about  1630  hours  G.M.T.  daily  and  returned 
between  0700  and  0800  hours  each  morning. 

These  are  apparently  the  fifth  and  sixth  Essex  records  of  this 
•species.  The  legs  of  the  Steeple  bird  were  yellow  throughout  its 
stay  while  those  of  the  Foulness  individual  were  at  first  g'rey-green 
I but  had  acquired  a yellowish  tinge  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

G.  A.Pyman. 

Night  Heron  in  Devon. — On  March  27th,  1954,  I saw  a Night 
Heron  [Nycticorax  nycticorax)  by  the  River  Avon  below  Loddis- 
well,  S.  Devon.  It  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  river  and  flew  low 
upstream,  settling  about  100  yards  away  where  I was  able  to  ap- 
proach quite  close  to  it.  In  that  area  I watched  it  for  most  of  the 
afternoon  and  then  again  later  in  the  evening  until  dusk.  It  could 
not  be  found  on  the  following  day,  but  on  April  nth,  which  was 
the  next  occasion  on  which  I was  able  to  visit  that  part  of  the  river, 
I flushed  it  from  the  same  place  as  before.  After  that  it  was  seen 
regularly  up  to  April  29th  by  myself  and  numerous  other  observers 
including  Mr.  H.  G.  Hurrell  who  filmed  it.  The  bird  ranged  up 
and  down  a stretch  of  river  some  2^  miles  long,  but  its  favourite 
spot  was  where  a stream  from  some  sewage  tanks  entered  the 
river.  It  was  last  seen  by  Mr.  Montgomerie  on  May  4th. 

On  April  i6th,  with  Mr.  O.  D.  Hunt  and  two  friends,  I saw  the 
bird  catch  an  eel  about  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  but  after 
much  beating  it  eventually  had  to  drop  it.  On  April  25th  Mr.  R.  G. 
Adams,  Miss  S.  Vere  Benson  and  I watched  it  catch  a trout  6-7 
inches  long  and  swallow  it  with  ease.  From  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion obtained  of  this  bird  it  is  evident  that  it  was  changing  from 
first  winter  into  first  summer  plumage.  D.  R.  Edgcombe. 

[A  copy  of  the  full  description  has  been  sent  to  us  and  will 
remain  in  our  files. — Eds.] 

Night  Herons  in  the  British  Isles,  1953-1954  — During  1953  there 
was  rather  an  unusual  number  of  records  of  Night  Herons  {Nycti- 
corax nycticorax)  in  the  British  Isles,  the  details  being  given  above. 
All  of  them  were  birds  that  remained  for  considerable  periods  and 
one  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  they  had  escaped  from 
capl-ivity.  An  isolated  occurrence  might  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  but  a number  of  records  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
more  closely  the  situation  in  surrounding  areas.  The  species  now 
breeds  and  has  done  for  several  years  at  one  colony  close  to  Britain 
— in  Holland  (T.  Lebret,  Ardea,  vol.  35,  pp.  149-156) — and  there- 
fore an  increase  in  the  number  of  British  records  might  be 
expected.  However,  we  understand  that  in  Holland  outside  this 
colony  the  bird  remains  a'  not  very  frequent  vagrant  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  increase  in  numbers  during  the  summer 
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and  autumn  of  1953,  nor  can  we  find  evidence  of  more  occurrences 
on  the  other  North  Sea  and  Channel  coasts.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
disquieting  to  learn  of  the  situation  at  Edinburgh  Zoo  where,  as 
described  by  G.  \V.  Temperley  (see  p.  351),  an  unknown  number 
of  full-winged  Night  Herons  breed  in  the  open  and  may  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  Zoological  gardens.  They  are  of  the  American 
race  (N.  n.  hoactli),  having  been  brought  over  from  Canada  (D.  G. 
Andrew,  in  litt.),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  separ- 
ate this  form  in  the  field.  The  number  of  known  escapes  from  the 
Zoo  is  very  small:  the  first  was  seen  on  the  Union  Canal  at  Sight- 
hill,  west  Edinburgh,  about  2 miles  from  the  Zoo  on  and  about 
January  12th,  1952  {Edinburgh  Bird  Bull.,  vol.  2,  p.  25  and  D.  G. 
Andrew),  but  it  died  soon  afterwards;  there  was  another  at  Tyn- 
ninghame  in  East  Lothian  in  May,  1954,  and  what  seems  to  have 
been  a Night  Heron  was  reported  on  the  Water  of  Leith  about  3 
miles  from  the  Zoo  on  June  12th,  1954  (D.  G.  Andrew,  in  litt.). 
Vet  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  no 
others  have  escaped.  The  comparative  tameness  of  all  the  1953 
birds  except  the  Lancashire  one,  the  open  perches  used  and  the 
rather  diurnal  habits  of  the  Norfolk  bird  in  particular  (the  Edin- 
burgh Night  Herons  are  active  during  the  day)  and  the  lack  of 
evidence  of  vagrants  elsewhere  in  north  Europe  in  1953  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  British  cases  all  make  it  more  than  usually  difficult 
to  feel  justified  in  regarding  these  as  genuinely  wild  occurrences, 
so  we  suspend  judgement  in  the  hope  that  more  evidence  will  be 
available.  The  Editors. 

Red  Grouse  and  Snow  Bunting  in  Pembrokeshire. — On  January 
2nd,  1953,  I put  up  a blackish  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  scoticus)  about 
half-a-mile  due  south  of  Prescelly  Top,  Pembrokeshire  This  is 
the  first  record  for  the  county  since  1885. 

Also  on  January  2nd,  I saw  two  Snow  Buntings  {Plectrophcnax 
nivalis)  flying  about  Prescelly  Top  and,  two  hours  later,  a flock  of 
seventeen  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  due  north  of  that  point. 
These  are  the  only  inland  records  for  the  county  and  the  first  from 
the  mainland  of  Pembrokeshire  since  1914.  D.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Alpine  Swift  in  Dorset. — On  May  29th,  1950,  I watched  an 
Alpine  Swift  {Apus  melha)  hawking  with  common  Swifts  {A.  apus) 
over  the  River  Frome  at  Wareham,  Dorset.  The  bird  was  in  sight 
for  at  least  20  minutes,  often  at  ranges  down  to  20  or  30  feet, 
sometimes  even  closer,  and  from  the  brown,  instead  of  black, 
upper-parts  and  the  white  underneath,  as  well  as  the  much  greater 
size  and  noticeably  larger  wing-span  than  the  other  Swifts,  I am 
quite  certain  of  the  identification.  R-  C.  Cooney. 

[It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  an  Alpine  Swift  had  been  seen 
at  Swanage,  Dorset,  a few  days  earlier  (May  22nd,  1950),  by 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Gooch  {anten,  vol.  xliv,  p.  23). — Eds.] 
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Goldeneye  “up-ending”  land  its  method  of  drinking. — As 

Goldeneye  [Bucephala  clangula),  when  feeding  in  shallow  water, 
“up-end”  more  frequently  than  may  be  supposed,  and  also  con- 
'Stantly  sip  water,  neither  of  which  habits  is  mentioned  in  J.  G. 
Millais’s  British  Diving  Ducks  (1913)  or  in  The  Handbook, 
the  following  description  may  prove  to  be  of  interest. 

On  March  25th,  1951,  at  Blagdon  Reservoir,  Somerset,  an  adult 
male  Goldeneye  was  constantly  up-ending  in  shallow  water  in  the 
way  familiarly  employed  by  surface-feeding  ducks  and  at  the  same 
time  paddling  quickly  with  its  feet  in  order  to  retain  its  vertical 
balance.  Then  followed  the  sipping  of  water  and  the  manner  in 
’which  it  swallowed  was  interesting — dipping  the  bill  in  water,  the 
head  was  then  brought  to  a vertical  position  or  even  allowed  some- 
times to  fall  back  almost  touching  its  shoulders.  This  method  of 
drinking  obviously  facilitates  swallowing,  and  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  could,  from  a distance,  at  first  be  mistaken  for  part  of 
the  more  elaborate  “throw-back”  nuptial  display. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
{B.  islandica)  in  the  collection  of  tame  waterfowl  of  the  Wildfowl 
Trust,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  constantly  up-end  and  sip 
water  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  above. 

Bernard  King. 

Display  and  courtship-feeding  of  Green  Woodpecker.— In 

recent  volumes  of  British  Birds  there  have  been  six  accounts  of 
display  in  the  Green  Woodpecker  (Piciis  viridis),  all  different, 
though  a usual  feature  has  been  a rhythmical  jerking  of  the  head 
from  side  to  side,  the  two  birds  standing  facing  each  other.  This 
display  has  been  variously  followed  by  courtship-feeding,  copu- 
lation, or  attempted  copulation  or  attack.  In  two  instances 
juveniles  have  been  involved.  Courtship-feeding  has  also  been 
described  without  the  preceding  display. 

On  February  22nd,  1954,  at  8 a.m.,  we  witnessed  a display 
between  two  adults  on  a playing  field  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  differed  somewhat  from  all  these  previous  accounts.  One 
bird  flew  out  and  joined  the  other,  which  was  already  on  the 
ground.  The  two  then  stood  facing  each  other,  at  first  about  a 
foot  apart.  Both  started  rhythmically  jerking  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  with  beaks  pointing  slightly  upwards,  exactly  in  time, 
but  going  either  the  same  or  opposite  ways.  The  necks  were  out- 
stretched, and  the  beaks  moved  through  a flattened  U-shaped  arc, 
dipping  in  the  centre  of  the  swing.  This  continued  for  2-3  minutes 
and  was  substantially  as  described  in  the  previous  notes.  One,  the 
presumed  male,  then  gradually  edged  up  closer,  the  other  one,  as 
he  did  so,  turning  away  as  though  about  to  flee,  jerking  its  head 
more  vigorously  towards  the  side  towards  which  it  was  backing. 
The  presumed  male  continued  to  move  closer,  the  other  (presumed 
female)  stopped  edging  away,  and  the  display  then  changed  quite 
suddenly  to  a synchronized  upward  and  downward  jerking  or 
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bowing',  the  male  in  particular  bringing  his  head  so  far  back  that 
his  beak  pointed  almost  vertically  upwards.  This  was  followed 
by  courtship-feeding.  The  male,  with  beak  slightly  open,  con- 
tinued to  jerk  his  head  up  and  down  before  the  female,  who 
adopted  a more  crouching  attitude  a^nd  pecked  at  the  male’s  beak. 
She  was  seen  to  take  food,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  see 
any  details.  After  this  another  shorter  bout  of  sideways  jerking 
was  again  followed  by  bowing  and  courtship-feeding,  and  the  male 
flew  olf,  though  not  obviously  disturbed.  No  sound  was  heard 
throughout  the  display,  but  the  birds  were  too  distant  for  low 
notes  to  have  been  audible.  The  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time 
formal  and  exactly  synchronous  movements  of  the  two  birds,  were 
most  striking.  D.  W.  Snow  and  A.  W.  G.  Manning. 

[The  previous  accounts  of  display  in  the  Green  Woodpecker 
referred  to  above  arervol.  xxxvii,  p.  96;  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  356;  vol. 
xl,  p.  87;  vol.  xliv,  p.  134;  and  vol.  xlv,  pp.  373  and  417. — Eds.] 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Cheltenham  and  District  Naturalists’  Society.  Report  for  1951-1952.  Obtainable 
from  L.  W.  Hayward,  40  High  Street,  Prestbury,  Cheltenham.  2S.  6d. 
While  we  welcome  this  first  printed  bird  report  from  Cheltenham  for  1951  and 
1952  we  must  look  forward  to  far-reachjng  improvements  in  subsequent  years. 
The  Ornithological  Notes  for  both  years  combined  cover  only  4 pages  (against 
14  for  Botany  and  5 for  Entomology),  and  this  is  obviously  inadequate  for  such 
an  area — incidentally  its  boundaries  and  extent  are  not  indicated.  There  is 
brief  mention  of  only  47  species,  the  scientific  names  of  eleven  of  these  being 
misprinted,  while  in  certain  cases  subspecific  names  are  unnecessarily  inserted, 
the  Stonechat  being  listed  for  no  apparent  reason  as  theresae.  B.O.U.  Check- 
List  order  is  followed,  and  the  aim  has  been  “a  record  of  the  less  common 
species  observed  in  our  area”  but  the  material  appears  too  scanty  to  permit 
drawing  conclusions.  A Rose-coloured  Starling  recorded  for  the  unusual  date 
of  March  30th  seems  to  have  been  correctly  identified,  but  the  reader  is  left 
guessing  how  and  why  an  immature  gull  ‘‘was  identified  by  the  distinct  ear 
spots  seen  at  close  quarters”  as  a Little  Gull.  E.M.N. 

Parrots  and  Parrot-like  Birds.  By  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  (All  Pets  Books  Inc., 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  1954).  pp.210,  illus.,  including  colour  plate.  Distributed 
in  Britain  by  Bailey  Bros.  & .Swinfen  Ltd.,  London.  48s. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  not  only  a skilled  aviculturist  who  made  a lifelong 
study  of  psittacine  birds  but  a sincere  and  humane  man  with  the  courage  r>f 
his  convictions.  In  this  work,  as  often  before  elsewhere,  he  condemns  the 
practice  of  incarcerating  such  active  and  intelligent  birds  as  the  larger  parrots 
and  macaws  in  minute  cages  or  chaining  them  to  a metal  perch.  The  reviewer 
also  wonders  why  no  action  is  ever  taken  against  those  persons  and  institutions 
who  keep  parrots  in  such  a manner  whereas  a poor  man  who  meted  out  such 
treatment  to  a lark  or  a Linnet  would  instantly  have  proceedings  taken  against 
him. 

This  book  gives  descriptions  of  all  parrots  (using  the  term  in  its  widest 
possible  sense)  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  obtainable  in  this  country  and  advice 
on  how  to  treat  them,  what  species  can  be  kept  at  liberty,  and  how  to  produce 
‘‘homing”  strains  of  Budgerigars.  It  is  thus  indispensable  to  all  who  keep  or 
wish  to  keep  such  birds.  Further,  nobody  interested  in  bird-behaviour  can 
afford  to  ignore  this  book.  It  contains  a very  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  behaviour  of  many  species,  most  of  which  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all, 
studied  in  a natural  state.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  observations  were  made 
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on  birds  permitted  to  fly  at  full  liberty  makes  them  of  greater  value.  Even 
those  more  serious-minded  ethologists,  who,  unlike  the  reviewer,  consider  the 
author’s  humorous  and  conversational  style  as  so  much  chaff,  will  find  that  they 
do  not  have  to  scratch  long  in  it  before  finding  plenty  of  wheat.  D.  G. 

Herefordshire  Birds.  By  H.  A.  Gilbert  & C.  W.  Walker.  (Woolhope  Naturalists’ 

Field  Club,  c/o  City  Library,  Broad  St.,  Hereford,  1954).  ^s.  6d. 

In  this  brief  account  of  57  pages  it  will  be  found'  that  details  of  the  status  of 
birds  that  nest  in  Herefordshire  afford  a specially  useful  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  British  birds.  The  Raven,  which  nested  until  1880,  began  to  recolonize 
the  county  in  1924  and  at  least  12  pairs  nested  in  1952.  The  Little  Owl  was 
first  recorded  in  1918  and  is  now  widely  distributed.  The  Buzzard,  extinct  early 
in  this  century,  returned  35  years  ago  and  now  breeds  freely.  The  Woodcock 
has  greatly  increased  as  a breeding  bird  and  the  Black-headed  Gull  has  been 
added  to  the  county’s  list  of  nesting  birds  during  the  present  century. 

On  the  debit  side.  Kite  and  Honey  Buzzard  no  longer  nest,  although  the  Kite 
has  been  seen  in  the  county  in  recent  years.  As  in  other  parts  of  England  Red- 
backed  Shrike,  Wryneck,  Black  Grouse  and  Corncrake  have  decreased  almost 
to  extinction;  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  and  Tree  Sparrow’s  numbers 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  felling  of  ancient  orchards — a factor  which,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  give  the  Wryneck  a final  push  towards  virtual  extinction. 

Regular  nesters  include  the  Woodlark  in  good  numbers,  the  Pied  Flycatcher 
in  suitable  habitats,  several  pairs  of  Reed  Warblers  in  one  spot.  Marsh  Warblers 
since  at  least  1938,  the  Nightingale  in  a number  of  localities,  the  Common  Sand- 
piper in  several  valleys.  Red  Grouse  in  the  Black  Mountains  and  a few  in  the 
south-west.  Few  duck  breed:  only  Mallard,  a few  Teal,  2 or  3 pairs  of  Shoveler, 
and  Tufted  occasionally.  Occasional  nesters  include  the  Corn  Bunting  which 
has  nested  once  or  twice;  the  Cirl  Bunting  is  almost  as  rare;  the  Willow  Tit 
has  been  seldom  identified;  and  the  Hobby,  though  it  possibly  nests  annually, 
is  scarce. 

Evidently  there  are  few  places  to  attract  passage  waders.  For  example,  the 
Ruff,  now  so  often  seen  inland  in  other  western  counties,  has  occurred  only 
twice,  and  other  common  waders  have  been  seen  just  as  seldom.  There  are 
many  notes  of  casual  visitors  such  as  Nutcracker,  Tawny  Pipit,  White-tailed 
Eagle,  Little  Bittern  and  many  other  vagrants,  all  of  which  are  carefully 
recorded,  but  it  is  for  the  estimate  of  the  present  status  of  breeding  species  that 
this  book  will  be  most  valued  by  the  general  reader. 

The  authors  make  special  mention  of  the  help  given  them  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Baillie, 
editor  of  the  Herefordshire  Ornithological  Club’s  annual  reports.  A.W.B. 

The  Birds  of  Malta.  By  E.  L.  Roberts,  (Progress  Press,  Malta,  1954).  pp.  168. 

I2S.  6d. 

The  extent  to  which  birds  are  persecuted  in  Malta  by  gun  and  trap  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed,  and  is  no  credit  to  British  rule.  We  join  with  the  author 
in  hoping  that  this  book,  which  is  published  in  Malta,  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
right  sort  of  interest  and  to  improve  the  reception  awaiting  birds  on  the  island. 
Although  the  book  deals  with  319  species,  of  which  125  may  be  expected  fairly 
regularly,  the  number  of  breeding  birds  has  fallen  to  about  16  species,  and  the 
strength  of  many  passage  migrants  has  been  severely  reduced  during  the  past 
century. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  appear  on  the  birds  of  Malta  and  it  is  a handy  guide 
to  what  may  be  seen.  It  contains  a compilation  of  published  records,  many  of 
which  are  not  readily  available  elsewhere,  together  with  a number  of  recent 
unpublished  observations  of  the  author  and  one  or  two  others;  a list  of  addenda 
including  some  1954  records  brings  it  right  up-to-date.  With  regard  to  the  older 
material  the  author  states  in  the  preface  that  about  100  of  Despott’s  records 
must  be  regarded  as  suspect,  yet  they  are  included  here  “for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness’’. This  seems  an  unfortunate  decision,  particularly  as  Despott’s 
records  are  quoted  in  the  main  text  without  any  qualification  and  several  species 
have  been  recorded  by  no-one  else.  A recent  sight  record  of  Arctic  Skua,  new 
to  the  island’s  list  and  not  apparently  published  eLsewhere,  would  have  been  more 
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complete  it  some  supporting  description  had  been  given.  Regarding  olher  sea 
birds,  the  (lannet  is  now  considered  to  be  a regular  winter  visitor  in  small 
numbers;  there  are  no  recent  breeding  records  of  Manx  .Shearwater,  while  the 
indications  are  that  numbers  of  ('ory’s  .Shearwtiter  tmd  Storm  Petrel  are  much 
smtdler  th.'in  iormerly,  .although  ;i  complete  investigation  of  the  nesting  islets 
h;is  not  been  mtide. 

1 reatment  is  usually  briel.  In  the  c.'ise  of  rtirer  birds  it  is  limited  to  a line  or 

two  listing  the  occurrencf's.  For  less  rare  birds  status  is  summtu'ized  ;md  .a 

l).iragraph  or  twf)  added  giving  some  details  of  habits  and  description,  the  hist 
ol  course  desirable  to  incre.'ise  the  general  usefulness  and  appeal  of  the  book  but 
unlortunatel}’  rather  weak  in  .some  instances.  'I'he}’  are  su|)portnd  bv  8 jjlates  of 
drawings  by  the  ;iuth(jr,  figuring  2t)  species.  P..\.1).M. 

(liJhert  H7/i7e.  By  R.  M.  Lockley.  (Witherby,  London,  1954).  PP-  '-5-  9^- 

II.  H.  Hudson.  Fsy  Ruth  Tomalin.  (Witherby,  London,  1954).  PI’-  '43>  ■ plate. 

9s.  bd. 

Ihoreaii.  By  William  (''ondiy.  (Witherby,  London,  1954).  PP-  ' '-1>  ■ jjlate. 

9s.  ()d. 

1 HE  publishers,  etiitor  (R.  M.  Lockley)  and  ,'iuthors  of  this  new  series  of  short 

biographies  are  to  lie  congratulateil,  Thev  have  irresenteil  tlie  stories  of  the.se 

in.spiring  ntituralists  historically  ;ind  on  the  whole  objectively,  ;nid  have  con- 
centrated (one  must  imagine  deliberately)  u|jon  the  events  in  their  lives,  rather 
than  u|)on  ;m  as.sessment  of  their  inlluenci-  on  n;itur;d  historv  ;ind  letters. 
These  tire  biograjjliies  and  not  critical  biogrtiphies,  in  ftict.  The  reader  is  largely 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions — and  whv  not? 

R.  M.  Lockley  has  paid  his  respects  to  the  curate  of  .Selborne  with  the  literary 
skill  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  of  him,  and  he  has  truly  reconstructed  the 
[tersonality  of  the  modest,  humorous,  reverend  bachelor.  Indeed  of  all  the 
works  that  this  reviewer  has  read  on  White  (and  he  has  read  most),  this  best 
reveals  him  as  a man,  hap|)v  in  his  work  for  Church,  garden  and  natural 
history,  tolerant  of  village  su]jerstition,  ;ind  of  his  villagers’  ftiilures  and  foibles, 
ami  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  and  kindest  uncles  (he  enjoyed,  ,'it  the  end  of 
his  life,  no  less  than  bi  nephews  and  nieces,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  had 
also  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  him.)  This  biogrtiphy  of  Lockley’s  brings  The 
ll'a/cc.s-,  ;ind  the  goings-on  therein,  most  ha]j]hly  to  life.  No  followei-  of  White 
must  fail  to  read  it,  to  underst.-ind  that  he  was  quite  the  most  human  of  our 
heroes  of  miture. 

In  a short  biography  of  this  kind  an  ojten  show  of  scholarshi]t  is  out  of  place. 
Those  who  know  the  liter.-iture  of  White  will  quickly  come  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Lockley’s  care  and  accuracy,  and  recognize  most  of  his  sources  of  information. 
But  it  is  a mistake  that  he  gives  us  no  short  bibliography  (and  no  index),  for 
there  ;ire  several  recent  editions  of  White’s  Selborne,  and  biographical  criti- 
cisms of  White,  that  the  reader  (fired  by  Mr.  Lockley’s  fine  little  book)  might 
consult  with  profit,  should  he  wish  to  understand  more  clearly  just  how  (filbert 
White  has  become  the  father  of — if  not  British  natural  history — at  least  British 
field  natural  histor}’. 

Mr.  Lockley’s  ticcount  of  White  fairly  recounts  its  subject’s  weaknesses 
(such  as  they  were,  and  they  were  very  small  human  weaknesses);  whereas 
Miss  Tomalin’s  very  readable  biography  of  Hudson  does  not.  Vet,  good  writer 
as  she  is,  she  could  scarcely  fail,  in  telling  the  life  and  struggles  and  triumphs 
of  this  lonely  man,  to  cast  sidelights  on  the  extraordinary  morbidity  of  his 
character.  Miss  Tomalin,  .somewhat  hopefully  (one  feels)  writes:  “It  was  not 
;iny  morbid  strain  [which  produced  his  preoccupation  with  death],  but  a love 
of  living  and  of  beauty  which  was  the  keynote  of  his  existence.’’  Of  course 
Hudson  had  both — an  almost  magical  power  of  evocation  and  description  of 
living  things  and  scenes,  and  at  the  same  time  a sinister  preoccupation,  indeeil 
obsession,  with  .suffering,  death,  destruction,  fire,  blood  and  despair. 

Hudson’s  rather  numerous  biographers.  Miss  Tomalin  among  them,  have 
been  sensible  to  .shine  no  searching  torch  on  Hudson’s  queer,  often  sordiil 
private  life  in  London.  Not  for  Hudson  was  a happy,  open  house  full  of 
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nephews;  his  life  was  a dreary  struggle,  with  the  bitterness  of  frustration,  and 
his  nieces  w'ere  ethereal,  unreal,  child-images,  with  sweet  voices,  that  turn 
into  birds  (like  Marta)  that  shriek  in  agony  and  despair,  or  (like  Rima)  with 
a great  cry  are  burnt  to  ashes. 

I hope  that  Miss  Tomalin  wdll  forgive  her  reviewer  for  dwelling  on  this 
strain  in  Hudson’s  personality.  A preoccupation  with  persecution  (of  both 
wild  creatures  and  himself)  overwhelmed  him  when  he  left  .South  America  for 
England;  and  surely  this  inhibited  any  sympathy  he  had  for  scientific  natural 
history.  He  thought  very  little  of  P.  L.  Sclater  (with  whom  he  collaborated 
on  Argeutine  Ornithology)  and  no  doubt  Sclater  thought  little  of  him.  Newton 
despised  the  disingenuous  nature  of  his  Bird  Protection  pamphlets  (and 
disingenuous  they  were  indeed),  and  he  despised  Newton.  The  truth  was  that 
he  had  become  a novelist  of  the  soil,  while  the  public  thought  him  still  a 
naturalist.  Who  can  blame  it?  He  never  lost — indeed  constantly  improved — 
the  wonderful  power  of  description,  so  beautifully  shown  in  his  late  work  A 
Shepherd's  Life  which  Miss  Tomalin  praises  so  highly.  Hudson  probably  read 
little  scientific  natural  history  later  than  the  Origin  of  Species.  Of  natural 
phenomena  his  explanation  could  be  as  wild  as  his  descriptions  were  inspired. 

Mr.  Condry’s  book  on  Thoreau  is  shorter  and  somewhat  slighter  than  the 
others.  Well-written  and  sympathetic  to  Thoreau’s  involved  character  though 
it  is,  the  book  suffers  from  a remoteness  of  view  inevitable  in  the  work  of  a 
biographer  separated  by  an  ocean  from  the  place  his  subject  had  roots  in. 
Mr.  Condry  has  not  been  able  to  revive  Concord  and  Walden  for  us  as  Mr. 
Lockley  has  been  able  to  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  White’s  home  at  Selborne; 
but  he  has  most  skilfully  contrived  a ]3ortrait  of  Thoreau  as  a sentimental  and 
shy  liberal,  with  all  his  failure  in — indeed  antipathy  to — translating  thought 
into  action  (except  immediate,  emotion-insjjired  and  often  foolish  action  of  a 
rather  egocentric  and  exhibitionistic  kind).  Tbis  would  be  fair  enough  could 
Mr.  Condry  have  set  beside  this  Thoreau’s  many  real  contributions  to  natural 
history.  Thoreau  as  a naturalist,  through  Mr.  Condry’s  eyes,  is  more  like 
Hudson  than  like  White,  more  philosopher  than  critical  observer.  Many  others, 
literary  critics  particularly,  have  made  this  assessment;  I am  quite  sure  it  is  a 
mistake.  Indeed,  F".  H.  Allen  (1910,  Thoreau’s  Bird-Lore)  showed  it  is  a 
mistake  by  extracting  and  indexing  all  Thoreau’s  bird-notes.  Together  with 
those  of  the  great  ornithologist  William  Brewster,  who  succeeded  Thoreau 
as  the  Concord  chronicler,  these  remarkable  and  copious  notes  of  Thoreau’s 
have  enabled  Concord  to  become  that  jiart  of  the  Ibiited  .States  with  the  most 
continuous  scientific  ornithological  history;  this  has  been  most  interestingly 
shown  by  Ludlow  Ciriscom  (1949,  The  Birds  of  Concord). 

It  was  an  interesting  choice  to  range  White,  Hudson  and  Thoreau  in  the 
first  of  this  new  collection  of  great  natur.alists’  biographies,  for  perhaps  they 
are  the  three  whose  role  has  been  most  frequently  misumlerstood,  or  misas- 
■sessed ; the  first,  a great,  immortal  naturalist,  who  seems  more  famous  for 
his  writing;  the  second  a great  novelist,  who  seems  more  famous  for  his 
natural  history;  the  third  a great  observer  who  seems  more  famous  for  his 
philosophy.  These  little,  lucid  books  will  help  to  a new  appreciation  of  their 
heroes. 

The  production  of  these  books  appears  to  have  been  rather  hurried,  and  the 
misprints  and  printers’  slips,  in  Miss  Tomalin’s  Hudson,  are  unduly  frequent. 
White  and  Thoreau  sadlv  lack  maps  of  their  parishes,  though  accurate  recon- 
structions of  Selborne  in  White’s  time  and  C'oncord  in  Thoreau’s  are  available. 

.IF. 


E.'^tuary  Saga.  By  J.  C.  Harrison.  (Witherby,  London,  1953).  ms.  6d. 

Dr.  Jeffrev  Harrison  has  already  achieved  considerable  note,  both  as  a wild- 
fowler  and  as  an  ornithologist,  and  Estuary  Saga,  which  is  the  record  of  his 
observations  and  shooting  expeditions  on  the  Elbe,  reflects  his  interest  in  these 
subjects. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  wildfowling 
stories,  but  it  contains  much  incidental  information  about  the  topography  of 
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the  Elbe  Estuary,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  its  marshes  and  mudbanks. 

The  later  chapters  contain  detailed  summaries  of  the  observations  of  geese 
and  ducks  made  by  Dr.  Harrison  and  his  friends  on  some  228  visits  to  the 
Estuary  between  June,  1049,  and  October,  1951.  The  status  of  wildfowl  on  < 
the  remainder  of  the  north  German  coast  is  reviewed  in  rather  less  detail  but 
much  information  of  interest  is  recorded  and  is  readily  available  for  reference. 
Seme  of  the  information  in  these  later  chapters  is  at  variance  with,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  existing  German  literature  notably  that  concerning  the  Pink-footed 
Goose  in  the  Jade  Basin  north  of  Wilhelmshaven.  Pink-feet  were  first  recorded 
there  in  1949,  but  3,000  now  winter  regularly  in  this  area  where  formerly 
Bean  Geese  were  considered  common.  It  seems  that  either  the  Pinkfeet  have 
replaced  the  Bean  Geese  or  that,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  hitherto  been  incor- 
rectly identified. 

Also  of  interest  are  the  records  of  between  10,000  and  12,000  White-fronted 
Geese  moving  slowly  westwards  across  the  north  German  plain  during  October 
and  November,  compared  with  the  small  return  migration  of  only  600  birds  in 
spring. 

These  later  chapters  are  recommended  to  anyone  interested  in  European  wild- 
fowl, the  more  so  as  much  of  the  British  winter  population  appears  to  pass 
through  the  Elbe  Estuary  and  the  north  German  coast  during  the  autumn 
migration.  G.A.-W. 

Observations  on  Starling  Natural  History.  By  Clifford  J.  Smith.  (1953).  pp-  66. 

Obtainable  from  Clifford  J.  Smith,  Bootham  .School,  York.  2S.  6d.  including 

postage. 

This  booklet  was  produced  privately  to  commemorate  25  years  of  bird  ringing 
at  Bootham  .School,  the  training  ground  of  such  well  known  ringers  as  Philip 
Moon,  J.  A.  G.  Barnes  and  “ Wippletree”. 

In  Britain  the  Starling  is  the  most  frequently  ringed  bird  and  the  value  of 
Boc.tham’s  contribution  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  nearly  ten  per  cent  of 
all  the  Starlings  so  far  recovered  abroad  were  ringed  by  the  School.  Since  the 
autumn  of  1951  the  .School  Natural  History  Club  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  Starlings  and  the  modest  aim  of  this  booklet  is  “to  bring  into  some  kind  of 
order  the  various  bits  of  work  that  have  been  done”.  This  is  a refre.shing 
understatement.  The  “various  bits  of  work”  include  tracing  roosts  and  flight- 
lines,  ringing  and  colour  ringing,  weighing,  measuring  and  making  detailed 
plumage  notes,  collecting  parasites,  making  and  fixing  36  nesting-boxes,  detailed 
observations  of  nest-building,  egg-laying,  clutch-size,  incubation  (dawn  to  dusk 
watches  were  made  in  this  period),  hatching,  feeding  frequency  and  fledging. 
Information  and  guidance  was  received  from  Dr.  Robert  Carrick  and  many 
other  sturnophiles.  In  bringing  all  this  into  “some  kind  of  order”  Clifford  J. 
Smith  discusses  much  of  the  extensive  literature  of  the  Starling,  although, 
understandably,  he  has  missed  the  work  of  Brina  Kessel  and  other  .\mericans. 

He  also  gives  an  original  and  important  analysis  of  the  relevant  recoveries 
from  all  British-ringed  .Starlings,  as  well  as  from  tho.se  ringed  at  Bootham. 

He  is  not  afraid  to  theorize  and  most  of  his  theories  are  .sound;  there  is  not 
space  here,  unfortunately,  to  discuss  the  very  few  which  are  doubtful  or  which 
are  based  u|jon  insufficient  evidence. 

The  survey  and  Mr.  Smith’s  account  of  it  are  interesting  and  valuable  by  any 
standards  and  deserve  iniblication  in  a more  permanent  form.  E.R.P. 
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REPORT  ON  BIRD-RINGING  FOR  1953.* 

BY 

Sir  a.  Landsborough  Thomson,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  Chairman, 

AND  Robert  Spencer,  B.A.,  Secretary, 

Bird-Ringing  Committee,  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

iThis  is  the  seventeenth  reportf  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
continuing  the  earlier  sequence  under  the  title  “The  British  Birds 
'■Marking  Scheme”.  It  combines  a report  on  the  progress  of  ringing 
I during  1953  with  a selected  list  of  recoveries  reported  up  to 
' December  31st,  1953. 


Management. 

The  headquarters  of  the  scheme  remain  in  the  British  Museum 
^'Natural  History)  by  permission  of  the  Trustees,  and  rings  are 
'ascribed  “BRITISH  MUSEUM  NAT.HIST.  LONDON”.  Miss 
E.  P.  Leach  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  completing  twenty- 
;hree  years  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Tributes  to 
ner  work  have  been  made  elsewhere,  but  the  Committee  wishes 
ince  more  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  her  devoted 
ind  arduous  labours  as  voluntary  organiser  of  the  scheme ; the 
Committee  has  noted  with  much  satisfaction  the  award  to  her  of 
M.B.E.  in  the  Birthday  Honours  list,  1954,  in  recognition  of  her 
cervices  to  ornithology.  Miss  Leach  remains  a member  of  the 
Committee,  the  composition  of  which  is  otherwise  unchanged. 
Aliss  Mavis  Hewitt  succeeded  Miss  Diana  Syms  in  May,  1953,  as 
;ull-time  assistant. 


Finance. 

Assistance. at  the  headquarters  was  again  made  possible  by  a 
^grant  from  the  Nature  Conservancy.  A further  generous  grant 
dso  made  possible  the  appointment  of  Robert  Spencer  as  an 
■issistant  secretary  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  and  full- 
:ime  secretary  to  the  Ringing  Committee  on  the  retirement  of  Miss 
beach.  The  Trust  contributed  ;^ioo  from  its  main  fund  towards 
•unning  expenses.  Otherwise  the  expenditure  is  met  mainly  from 
iale  of  rings.  The  accounts  for  1953  are  being  published  in  the 
mnual  report  of  the  Trust. 

* A publication  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology. 

+ The  last  preceding  report  was  published  in  Brit.  Birds  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  287- 

;03  and  313-330- 
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Progress  of  ringing. 


The  total  number  of  birds  ring'ed  was  98,517,  a slig'ht  increase  1 
on  1952.  Of  these,  63,318  were  trapped  and  35,199  were  ring'ed  1 
as  chicks  (see  Table  I). 

The  names  of  ringers  of  more  than  100  birds  are  listed  in  Table  1 
II  which  is  divided  into  six  sections,  each  in  alphabetical  order: 
individuals,  partnerships,  observatories,  societies,  schools  and  1 
certain  supplementary  names.  To  save  space  the  recovery  list  i 
gives  ringers’  initials  only,  the  key  to  these  being'  incorporated  in  1 
Table  II. 

Individual  totals  of  birds  ringed  exceeded  1,000  in  24  cases,  the  « 
bird  observatories  figuring-  prominently,  with  the  following  totals: 
Cley  1,017,  Dungeness  2,261,  Fair  Isle  2,552,  Gibraltar  Point 
1,198,  Lundy  1,827,  Isle  of  May  1,636,  Plonks’  House  3,378, 
Skokholm  4,202  and  Spurn  1,733. 

Numbers  of  each  species  ringed  are  given  in  Table  III.  Species 
ringed  for  the  first  time  in  1953  are  Great  Northern  Diver  and 
Spotted  Redshank  (Major-General  C.  B.  Wainwright) ; Black- 
throated  Diver  (Monks’  House  B.O.);  Slavonian  Grebe,  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush  (Hylocichla  minima) — an  American  species  new 
to  the  British  Isles — and  Paddyfield  Warbler  (Fair  Isle  B.O.); 
Little  Bittern  (H.  Van  den  Bos);  Scaup  (Wildfowl  Trust);  Snowy 
Owl  (Dr.  E.  Smith) ; Golden  Oriole  and  Melodious  Warbler 
(Saltee  B.O.). 

Other  noteworthy  achievements  include  the  trapping  of  554 
Whitethroats  and  462  Willow  Warblers  (Dungeness  B.O.),  no 
Crossbills  (Fair  Isle  B.O.),  and  100  Snow  Buntings  (Spurn  B.O.). 
Major-General  C.  B.  Wainwright’s  total  included  452  Yellow 
Wagtails;  F.  C.  Gribble  ringed  15  Crested  Tits,  and  D.  F.  Harle 
was  responsible  for  trapping  6 Firecrests. 

PuBLIC.\TIONS. 


The  following  analysis  of  results  has  been  published:  — 

A.  Landsborough  Thomson  (1953).  “The  migrations  of  British 
warblers  (Sylviidae)  as  shown  by  the  results  of  ringing.’’  Brit. 
Birds  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  441-450. 

The  following  paper,  in  part,  also  makes  use  of  data  of  the 
scheme : — 

R.  M.  Lockley  (1953).  “On  the  movements  of  the  Manx  Shear- 
water at  sea  during  the  breeding  season.’’  Brit.  Birds  suppl. 
pp.  1-48. 

Table  I. 

Number  of  birds  ringed. 


In  1953 
,,  1952 
1951 


Trapped 

63,318 

56,867 

49,364 


Nestlings 

35,199 

39,459 

36.379 


Total  I 
98,618 
96,326  ;i 

85,743 
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1950 

1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 

Grand  Total  (including  arrears)  1,238,391. 


42,112 

33.994 

76,106 

27,496 

29.965 

57.461 

18413 

20,911 

39.324 

14474 

14.007 

28,581 

8,909 

8,412 

17.321 

Table  II. 

Names  of  those  ringing  ioo  and  over,  and  key  to  initials. 

S.  M.  D.  Alexander  (SMDA),  I.  W.  Allen  (JWA),  D.  R.  Anderson,  R.  W. 
Arthur  (RWA),  H.  E.  Axell  (HEA),  R.  H.  Baillie,  I.  V.  Balfour-Paul  (IVB), 
R.  M.  Band  (RMB),  Mrs.  K.  Barham,  H.  Barlow,  J.  Bartholomew,  A.  Bening- 
ton  (-'VB),  A.  E.  Billett,  J.  J.  Boon  (JJB),  G.  A.  Bowden  (GAB),  J.  W.  Brennan, 
R.  S.  Broke  (RSB),  F.  J.  Brown  (FJB),  I.  G.  Brown,  K.  Brown,  R.  H.  Brown 
(RHB),  P.  W.  P.  Browne,  P.  S.  Burns  (PSB),  W.  A.  Butterfield  (WAB), 
G FI.  C.  Bvford,  G.  Carr,  R.  Carrick  (RC),  N.  Carritt,  C .G.  Cartwright, 
P J.  Chadwick  (PJC),  R.  Chislett  (RCh),  G.  E.  Clothier  (GEC),  E.  Cohen 
(EC),  G.  B.  Corbet  (GBC),  D.  G.  Cotgrave,  J.  C.  Coulson,  L.  A.  Cowcill, 
J.  B.  C.  Crompton  (JI5CC),  A.  Cross  (AC),  A.  Darlington  (AD),  R.  F.  Dickens 
(RF'D),  R.  Elmes,  J.  Field  (JF),  P.  V.  le  Neve  Foster,  A.  C.  Fraser,  A.  W. 
Goodin,  F.  G.  Grev  (FGG),  F.  C.  Gribble  (FCG),  J.  Grierson,  W.  G.  Hale, 
D.  F.  Harle  (DFH),  P.  H.  T.  Hartley,  S.  R.  Hatch  (SRH),  N.  Haydock, 
P.  W.  Hinde,  C.  Hodgkinson,  K.  Holdsworth,  W.  D.  Holmes,  E.  G.  Holt, 
A.  G.  Hurrell,  K.  Huxley,  Earl  of  Ilchester  (I),  R.  D.  Jackson,  D.  Jenkins, 
A.  H.  Johnson,  J.  M.  B.  King,  J.  Lewis  (JL),  W.  P.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Lund, 
C.  L.  Maingay,  A.  E.  Male  (AEM),  J.  E.  Marson,  J.  D.  Mills,  D.  R.  Mirams, 
N.  C.  Moore,  G.  Mountfort,  C.  K.  Mvlne,  J.  A.  Nelder  (JAN),  H.  C.  W. 
Nicholls,  R.  Perry  (RP),  E.  G.  Philp,  M.  H.  Pitt,  R.  H.  Poulding  (RHP), 
L.  A.  Pownall,  W.  T.  C.  Rankin  (WTCR),  P.  A.  Rayfield  (PAR),  R.  Redfern 
(RR),  P.  S.  Redman  (PSR),  J.  Reynolds,  C.  D.  Robinson,  R.  W.  Robson, 
K B.  Rooke,  S.  W.  L.  Shippey,  T.  C.  Smout,  R.  Spencer,  I.  F.  Stewart  (IFS), 
•R.  Stokoe,  D.  Summers-Smith,  A.  N.  Sykes,  H.  A.  Thompson  (HAT),  Mrs. 
P.  V.  Upton,  H.  Van  den  Bos  (HV),  A.  E.  Vine  (AEV),  C.  B.  Wainwright 
(CBW),  J.  W.  Wainwright  (JWW),  A.  B.  Walker,  A.  F.  G.  Walker,  A.  Wallis 
(AW),  E.  L.  E.  Watkiss,  E.  H.  Webb  (EHW),  L.  G.  Weller,  R.  G.  Wheeler 
(RGW),  A.  C.  Whiteside  (ACW),  R.  G.  Williams,  D.  R.  Wilson  (DRW), 
V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards. 

G.  A.  & M.  A.  Arnold;  Ash  & Ridley  (.\&R);  Bilby  & Taylor  (B&T);  Campbell 
& Campbell  (C&C);  Cowin,  Crellin,  Moss  & Poole;  Davis  & lies  (D&l); 
Hamilton,  Macgregor  & Mills  (HM&M);  Huyton  & Low;  Kay  & .Simmons  (K&S); 
Kinnear  & Flower;  Nelson  & Leedal  (N&L);  Pyman  & Barton;  Smith  & Walker 
(.S&W);  Thearle,  Flobbs  & Goring  (TH&G);  Watts  & McConville  (W&M). 

Cley  Bird  O'bs.  (CBO),  Dungeness  Bird  Obs.,  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.,  Gibraltar 
Point  Bird  Obs.  (GPBO),  Lundy  Bird  Obs.,  Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs.,  Monks’ 
House  Bird  Obs.,  (MHBO),  Saltee  Bird  Obs.,  Skokholm  Bird  Obs.  (SBO), 
■Spurn  Bird  Obs. 

Cambridge  Bird  Club  (CBC),  Dublin  Field  Club,  Edward  Grey  Institute  (EGI), 
Halifax  Sci.  Soc.  (HSS),  Leicester  & Rutland  O.S.  (L&R),  London  N.H.S. 
(LNHS),  Lynford  Hall  N.H.S.,  Midlothian  Ornithological  Club  (MOC), 
Northumberland,  Durham  & Newcastle  N.H.S.  (ND&N),  Oxford  Ornithological 
Society  (OOS),  .Sorby  N.H.S.  (.SNHS),  Wharfedale  Naturalists’  .Soc.,  Wildfowl 
Trust-incorporating  Severn  Wildfowl  Trust  and  Wildfowl  Inquiry  Committ^e- 
(WT). 

Bedford  School  (BedS),  Bootham  School  (BS),  Bryanston  School,  Clayesmore 
.School  (CS),  Leighton  Park  .School  (LPS),  Oundle  .School  (O.S),  St.  Edmund’s 
School,  Sedbergh  School  (SS),  Shrewsbury  School,  Uppingham  School, 
Winchester  College 
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Initials  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

E.  K.  .Allin  (ERA),  D.  G.  Andrew  (DGA),  Scottish  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Wild  Birds  (SSPB),  C.  C.  Balch  (CCB),  A.  W.  Boyd  (AWB),  E.  J.  M. 
Buxton  (EJMB),  J.  Cunningham  (JC),  A.  S.  Cutcliffe  (.ASC),  E.  Duffey  (ED), 

F.  W.  Fox  (FWF),  Mrs.  T.  E.  Hodgkin  (TEH),  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (PADH), 
H G.  Hurrell  (HGH),  Miss  Ruth  Levy  (RL),  R.  M.  Lockley  (RML),  A.  R. 
Mead-Briggs  (ARM),  A.  V.  Millard  (AVM),  I.  Munro  (IM),  C.  A.  Norris  (CAN), 
M.  J.  H.  Page  (MJHP),  I.  D.  Pennie  (IDP),  P.  F.  Radley  (PFR),  M.  N. 
Rankin  (MNR),  B.  C.  E.  Richardson  (BCER),  Rugby  School  N.H.S.  (RNHS), 
D R.  Seaward  (DRS),  J.  F.  Simms  (JFS),  I.  Smith  (IS),  M.  L.  Smith  (MLS), 
J.  Southern  (S),  K.  G.  Spencer  (KGS),  J.  Stafford  (JS),  Lord  David  Stuart 
(DS),  -A.  G.  B.  Wainwright  (AGBW). 


Table  III. 

Number  of  e.ach  species  ringed. 


Manx  Shearwater 

Fulmar 

Gannet 

Cormorant 

Shag 

Heron 

Mallard 

Teal 

Wigeon 

Tufted  Duck 

Grey  Lag  Goose  ... 

White-fronted  Goose 

Pink-footed  Goose 

Buzzard 

Sparrow  Hawk 

Kestrel 

Moorhen 

Coot 

Oystercatcher 
Lapwing 
Ringed  Plover 
Snipe 
Curlew 

Common  Sandpiper 
Redshank  ... 

Dunlin 

Stone  Curlew 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 

Herring  Gull 

Common  Gull 

Black-headed  Gull 

Kittiwake 

Common  Tern 

Arctic  Tern 

Roseate  Tern 

Little  Tern 

Sandwich  Tern 

Razorbill  ... 

Guillemot  ... 


T rapped 

1953 

Nestlings 

Total 

- Grand 
Total 

2,539 

704 

3,243 

49,205 

27 

58 

85 

1,674 

33 

259 

292 

13.889 

8 

200 

208 

3,622 

8.5 

292 

377 

3,419 

4 

173 

177 

2,972 

1,114 

113 

1,227 

12,038 

1,653 

49 

1,702 

13.647 

180 

— 

180 

1,053 

20 

— 

20 

492 

86 

— 

86 

140 

70 

— 

70 

235 

979 

— 

979 

2,161 

2 

64 

66 

724 

34 

30 

64 

1,162 

20 

94 

114 

1,680 

171 

9 

180 

3,038 

227 

2 

229 

699 

38 

369 

407 

3,990 

248 

3,022 

3.270 

54.396 

45 

214 

259 

2,761 

83 

63 

146 

2,321 

19 

365 

384 

4.950 

154 

66 

220 

2,191 

84 

220 

304 

3,641 

49 

10 

59 

329 

5 

25 

30 

332 

7 

61 

68 

1,186 

6 

64Q 

655 

16,435 

246 

838 

1,084 

17.463 

7 

179 

186 

3.645 

167 

2,309 

2,476 

28,668 

35 

808 

843 

5,488 

— 

575 

575 

24,323 

14 

777 

791 

7,986 

I 

44 

45 

1,873 



127 

127 

1,356 

_ 

642 

642 

24,680 

82 

143 

225 

7,954 

34 

141 

175 

5.102 
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Puffin 
Stock  Dove 
Woodpigeon 
Turtle  Dove 
Cuckoo 
Barn  Owl  ... 

Little  Owl  ... 

Tawny  Owl 
Swift 

Green  Woodpecker 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
Woodlark  ... 

Skylark 
Swallow 
House  Martin 
Sand  Martin 
Raven 

Carrion  Crow 
Rook 

Jackdaw  ... 

]\Iagpie 

Jay  

Great  Tit  ... 

Blue  Tit  

Coal  Tit 

Wren 

Dipper 

Mistle  Thrush 
Fieldfare  ... 

Song  Thrush 
Redwing  ... 

Blackbird  ... 

Wheatear  ... 

Stonechat 
Whinchat  ... 

Redstart  ... 

Nightingale 

Robin 

Reed  Warbler 
Sedge  Warbler 
Blackcap  ... 

Garden  Warbler  ... 
Whitethroat 
Lesser  Whitethroat 
Willow  Warbler  ... 
Chiffchaff  ... 

Wood  Warbler 
Spotted  Flycatcher 
Pied  Flycatcher  ... 
Dunnock  ... 

Meadow  Pipit 
Tree  Pipit  ... 

Rock  Pipit... 

Pied  Wagtail 
Grey  Wagtail 
Yellow  Wagtail 
Red-backed  Shrike 


1953 

Trapped  Nestlings 

Total 

- Grand 
T otal 

293 

124 

417 

8,432 

8 

90 

98 

1,488 

19 

148 

167 

5,527 

14 

17 

31 

935 

25 

55 

80 

1,360 

3 

35 

38 

1.025 

12 

38 

50 

1,206 

II 

II2 

123 

1,917 

84 

55 

139 

2,307 

9 

9 

18 

257 

21 

23 

44 

370 

I 

17 

18 

251 

316 

301 

617 

5,660 

211 

2,582 

2,793 

62,130 

129 

41 

170 

5,671 

336 

56 

392 

6,554 

— 

57 

57 

570 

33 

70 

103 

2,715 

III 

173 

284 

6,562 

136 

236 

372 

6,677 

25 

83 

108 

2,298 

31 

86 

117 

1,123 

2,125 

857 

2,982 

21,680 

4.531 

916 

5,447 

41,131 

175 

220 

395 

2,661 

262 

31 

293 

5,984 

24 

211 

235 

2.736 

104 

255 

359 

6,993 

42 

— 

42 

308 

1,330 

1,825 

3,155 

86,687 

321 

— 

321 

2,056 

4,290 

2,463 

6,753 

96,808 

693 

375 

1,068 

6,110 

59 

43 

102 

1,503 

109 

149 

258 

2,918 

290 

354 

644 

5,553 

20 

91 

III 

2,908 

2,284 

602 

2,886 

44.137 

66 

56 

122 

1.859 

607 

109 

716 

3,581 

82 

30 

II2 

1,897 

lOI 

50 

151 

2,094 

2,203 

451 

2,654 

13.944 

118 

II 

129 

1,064 

2,215 

971 

3,186 

24,562 

434 

40 

474 

3,001 

7 

114 

I2I 

1,755 

155 

369 

524 

6,894 

241 

670 

911 

6,741 

1,639 

364 

2,003 

25,489 

703 

436 

1,139 

10,709 

15 

136 

151 

2,757 

396 

31 

427 

2,572 

270 

436 

706 

10,821 

II 

116 

127 

1.594 

481 

160 

641 

3,009 

9 

55 

64 

1,312 
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1953 

- Grand 

Trapped  Nestlings 

Total 

Total 

Starling 

13.206 

888 

14.094 

125.274 

Greenfinch 

3.131 

355 

3.486 

45.321 

Goldfinch  ... 

...  ...  66 

59 

125 

1,232 

Linnet 

490 

731 

1,221 

17.407 

Twite 

141 

141 

1,006 

Bullfinch  ... 

45 

78 

123 

2,491 

Chaffinch 

2,136 

590 

2,726 

51.199 

Brambling 

135 

— 

135 

1.947 

Yellowhammer 

336 

304 

640 

9.147 

Reed  Bunting 

263 

190 

453 

4,468 

House  Sparrow 

4.943 

178 

5.121 

22,380 

Tree  Sparrow 

76 

74 

150 

3.424 

Numbers  ringed  in  1953  of  species  not  shown  in  the  table. 

(The  figures  in  brackets  show  the  Grand  Total). 

Black-throated  Diver  i,  Great  Northern  Diver  i,  Slavonian  Grebe  i,  Little 
Grebe  15  (72),  Leach’s  Petrel  5 (224),  Storm  Petrel  313  (1,723),  Little  Bittern 
I,  Gargane}'  34  (62),  Gadwall  i (58),  Pintail  39  (313),  Shoveler  45  (206),  Red- 
crested  Pochard  i (8),  Scaup  2,  Pochard  1 1 (88),  Goldeneye  i (4),  Long-tailed 
Duck  I (2),  Canada  Goose  113  (153),  Golden  Eagle  i (18),  Marsh  Harrier  7 
(65),  Hen  Harrier  26  (173),  Montagu’s  Harrier  15  (167),  Hobby  2 (47),  Peregrine 
7 (145),  Merlin  53  (465),  Water  Rail  21  (119),  Spotted  Crake  i (5),  Corncrake 
I (663),  Little  Ringed  Plover  24  (75),  Grey  Plover  i (2),  Dotterel  9 (13),  Turn- 
stone 9 (49),  Jack  Snipe  3 (10),  Whimbrel  3 (73),  Bar-tailed  Godwit  4 (5),  Green 
Sandpiper  4 (33),  Wood  Sandpiper  6 (18),  Spotted  Red.shank  i,  Knot  3 (12), 
Purple  Sandpiper  i (5),  Little  Stint  7 (10),  Curlew  Sandpiper  3 (6),  Sanderling 
13  (23),  Ruff  I (14),  Grey  Phalarope  i (2),  Arctic  Skua  57  (266),  Great  Skua 
62  (943),  Little  .Auk  i (7),  Black  Guillemot  9 (297),  Rock  Dove  3 (64),  Snowy 
Owl  I,  Long-eared  Owl  19  (379),  Short-eared  Owl  55  (264),  Kingfisher  5 (833), 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  i (48),  Wryneck  20  (407),  Golden  Oriole  i.  Hooded 
Crow  4 (184),  Chough  6 (133),  Crested  Tit  16  (17),  Marsh  Tit  85  (815),  Willow 
Tit  3 (85),  Long-tailed  Tit  33  (319),  Bearded  Tit  4 (47),  Nuthatch  95  (1,240), 
Treecreeper  62  (938),  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  i,  Black  Redstart  38  (241s),  Blue- 
throat  8 (34),  Grasshopper  Warbler  34  (229),  Marsh  Warbler  i (40),  Paddyfield 
Warbler  i.  Melodious  'VVarbler  i (2),  Icterine  Warbler  i (24),  Barred  Warbler 
4 (30),  .Subalpine  Warbler  i (3),  Yellow-browed  Warbler  i (24),  Goldcrest  96 
(1,279),  Firecrest  9 (16),  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  2 (30),  White  Wagtail  14 
(26),  Blue-headed  Wagtail  7 (ii).  Waxwing  2 (6),  Great  Grey  Shrike  3 (19), 
Woodchat  Shrike  2 (6),  Hawfinch  12  (147),  Siskin  46  (74),  Lesser  Redpoll  20 
(764),  Crossbill  128  (136),  Corn  Bunting  46  (243),  Red-headed  Bunting  i (2), 
Cirl  Bunting  13  (128),  Rustic  Bunting  i (2),  Little  Bunting  i (3),  Lapland 
Bunting  9 (13),  Snow  Bunting  107  (281). 
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lo. 

351488  12.8.53  Colchester  (Essex). 

351485  2.7.53  Ditto 


List  of  selected  recoveries. 

Little  Grebe  [Podiceps  ruficollis). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Ringed.  Ringer.  Recovered. 

CBW  8.11.53  Maldon  (Essex), 

II  m.  S.W. 

CBW  -.12.53  S.  Killinghome, 
Grimsby  (Lines.)  130  m. 
N.N.W. 

Manx  Shearwater  [Puffinus  puffinus). 
neteen  overseas  recoveries  for  the  year  are  all  from  the  French  Atlantic 
mainly  Brittany.  ’ All  save  two  had  been  ringed  as  adults  on  Skokholm. 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

25.7.53  Bardsey  Island, 
75  m.  N. 

I9-7-53  Sands  of  Luce  (Wig- 
townshire) 220  m.  N. 
-.5.53  Ardglass  (Co.  Down) 
180  m.  N. 

10.8.53  Silecroft,  Millom 
(Cumb.)  190  m.  N.N.E. 

28.9.53  St.  Anne’s  (Lancs.) 
170  m.  N.N.E. 

30.10.53  Port  Erin  (I.  of  M.) 
165  m.  N. 

21.7.53  Chesil  Beach  (Dorset) 
140  m.  S.E. 

13.7.53  off  The  Skaw  (Jut- 
land) Denmark.  57°  36' 
N.,  10°  36'  E. 

27.8.53  Kallsoy,  Faeroes. 

6.5.3  off  Cette,  France. 
43°  23'  N.  3°  41'  E. 

28.8.53  North  Sea,  ca. 
56°  N.,  0°  o' 

3.10.53  Zuid  Beveland,  Hol- 
land. 51°  30'  N.,  3°  55'  E. 

10.6.53  Nr.  Seaton  Carew 
(Co.  Durham)  115  m.  S. 

9.9.53  Nr.  Hartlepool  (Co. 
Durham)  no  m.  S. 

23II-53  Dalsetter,  Yell 
(Shetland)  330  m.  N. 

21.10.53  off  Pte.  de  Grouin 
(Ille-et-Vilaine)  France. 
48°  42'  N.,  1°  49'  W. 

1.6.53  Allonby  (Cumber- 
land) 230  m.  N. 

2.6.53  Tydweiliog  (Caer- 
narvonshire) 90  m.  N.N.E. 


01937 

16.8.48 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

^1X1738 

5-9.50 

Ditto 

' '■X5253 

2.9.48 

Ditto 

AV7795 

8.9.49 

Ditto 

RINGED  AS  FULL- 

GROWN. 

tX2o67 

26.3.51 

Ditto 

A.V9642 

5-7-50 

Ditto 

'^X3835 

6.8.51 

Ditto 

Fulmar  {Fulmarus 

glacialL 

333754 

16.8.52 

Eynhallow  (Orkney) 

RC 

— young 

371563 

12.8.53 

Ditto  — adult 

ED 

Gannet  {Sula  bassana). 

507744 

6.7.51 

Bass  Rock — young 

IVB 

56°  4'N.  2°  38'  W. 

510918 

^8.7.53 

Ditto 

IVB 

507834 

15-7-51 

Ditto 

IVB 

507357 

4-7-50 

Ditto 

MOC 

501507 

11.7.49 

Ditto 

MOC 

507732 

18-7-53 

Ditto 

MOC 

507723 

18.7-53 

Ditto 

MOC 

504489 

12.8.47 

Grassholm  (Pembs.) 

SBO 

503739 

11.6.47 

Ditto  — adult 

SBO 

Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  ca 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

507949 

22.7.53 

Puffin  Island  (Anglesey) 

TH  & 

France.  49° 
0°  16'  W. 


17'  N., 
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No. 

507006 

9-7-50 

Ringed. 

Ditto 

507106 

9.7-50 

Ditto 

507881 

7-7-5I 

Ditto 

508644 

25-7-5r 

Ditto 

510400 

26.6.53 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

510243 

28.6.53 

St.  Margaret’s  I 

128478 

29.6.52 

(Pembs.) 

Lambay  I.  (Co.  D 

AS  YOUNG. 

Ringer.  Recovered. 

TH  & G 1.6.53  St.  Vaast-la-Hou, 
(Manche)  France.  49° 
N.,  1°  16'  W. 

TH  & G 5.2.53  R.  Mino,  Sp; 

41°  52'  N.,  8°  50'  W. 

TH  & G 1. 1.53  Nr.  Ares,  Corun 
Spain.  43°  25' 

8°  14'  W. 

IS  I- 1 -53  Ditto 

7.9.53  Ste.  Marie  (Mane 
France. 49°22'N.,  i°i3 
Tenby,  RML  27.9.53  Portimao  (-Mgai 

Portugal. 

Dlin)  JFS  -•4-53  Nr.  Grandola, 

Portugal. 


Many  birds  ringed  as  young  showed  movements  of  up  to  250  miles  wit' 
the  British  Isles,  the  predominant  direction  being  south. 

Shag  (Phalacrocorax  aristotelis). 

Birds  ringed  as  young  on  Lundy  show  a southerly  movement,  with  sei 
recoveries  from  Cornwall  and  one  from  Finistere. 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


505281 

6-7-53 

Puffin  I.  (Anglesey) 

W & M 

27.i2.53Castlemartin  (P 
broke).  125  m.  S. 

509793 

2-7-53 

Sheep  I.  (Co.  Antrim) 

AB 

10.10.53  Killala  Bay  ( 
Mayo)  125  m.  S.W. 

509777 

2-7-53 

Ditto 

AB 

22.8.53  Enniscrone  (SI: 
130  m.  S.W. 

509791 

2-7-53 

Ditto  AB 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

28.8.53  Nr.  Larne  ( 
Antrim)  35  m.  S.S.E. 

127062 

I5-4-52 

Saltee  Bird  Obs. 

-.11. 53  Kilmakilloj 

Kenmare  R.  (Co.  Kei 
140  m.  W.S.W. 

128448 

21.5.50 

Lunga,  Treshnish  I.  (Argyll)  MLS 
Heron  (Ardea  cinerea). 

RINGED  AS  Y'OUNG. 

mid  12.53  Vatersay,  Ba 
50  m.  N.W. 

509697 

19.4.53 

High  Halstow  (Kent) 

EGI 

1. 1. 5 4 Nr.  Bolton  .\b 
(Yorks)  205  m.  N.N 

507403 

22.4.53 

Buscot  (Berks.) 

EGI 

18.8.53  Nr.  Edenh 
(Lines.)  93  m.  N.E. 

507430 

7-5-53 

Ditto 

EGI 

8.11.53  N-  Severn 
Shrewsbury.  90m.  N.N. 

506884 

3-5.50 

Tadcaster  (Yorkshire) 

RFD 

16.6.53  Nr.  Market  1: 
worth  (Leics.)  85  m.  £ 

509659 

12.5.53 

L.  Carrowmore  (Co.  Mayo) 

SMDA 

1 7. 1 1. 53  Glen  Canisp  (Su 
erland)  325  m.  N.E. 

509763 

29.4-53 

Nr.  Killough  (Co.  Down) 

AB 

-.8.53  Santon  River  (I. 
Man.)  45  m.  E.S.E. 

Eleven  other  recoveries  were  made  within  35  miles  of  the  place  of  ringi: 
Mallard  (Anas  platyrhyncha) . 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROW.N. 

928736  4.10.50  Slimbridge  (Glos.)  WT  20.8.53  Vaskivesi,  Finla 

62°  10'  N.,  23°  50'  E. 

931631  15. 12. 51  Colchester  (Essex)  WT  9.8.52  L.  Onega,  Rus: 

61°  50'  N.,  34°  28'  E. 
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RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


No. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

932579 

I-I-53 

Ditto 

WT 

28.8.53  Ahlainen,  Finland. 
61°  45'  N.,  21°  40'  E. 

926203 

22.12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

7.8.52  Nr.  Virtsu,  Estonia. 
58°  36'  N.,  23°  35'  E. 

926563 

1 9. 1 1. 48  Slimbridge 

WT 

1950  Nr.  Pjarnu,  Estonia. 
58°  30'  N..  24°  10’  E. 

926574 

14.12.48  Ditto 

WT 

2.9.49  Nr.  Virtsu,  Estonia. 
58°  36'  N.  23°  35'  E. 

933167 

12.12.52 

Mileham,  King’s  Lynn 
('Norfolk'). 

WT 

13.8.53  Bravik  (Ostergot- 
land)  Sweden. 

408062 

17. II. 51 

Mochrum  Loch  (Wigtown- 
shire) 

DS 

7.8.52  Kristianopel,  Sweden. 
56°  15'  N.,  16°  3'  E. 

932706 

25-I-53 

Colchester 

WT 

1-9-53  Nr.  Asele,  Sweden. 
64°  10'  N.,  17°  15'  E. 

932681 

8.I-53 

Ditto 

WT 

1-9-53  Saleby.  Nr.  Skara, 
Sweden. 

932564 

23.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

15.8.53  Nr.  Hudiksvall, 
Sweden. 6i°45'N.,  i7°o'E. 

932452 

4.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

I -8.53  Vislanda,  SmMand, 
Sweden.  56°  47'  N., 

14°  28'  E. 

926204 

22.12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

4.10.53  Nr.  Nykoping, 

Sweden.  58°  50'  N., 

17°  10'  E. 

925452 

12.12.52 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset) 

WT 

1 1 . 8 . 53 Dannemora,  Sweden . 
60°  10'  N.,  17°  50'  E. 

931591 

22. II. 51 

Colchester 

WT 

20.4.53  Talgje  I.  Stavanger, 
Norway,  59°  7' N.,  5°  50' E. 

932729 

4-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

20.4.53  Koszalin,  Poland. 
54°  10'  N.,  16°  10'  E. 

926839 

26.2.50 

Peterborough  (Northants.) 

WT 

27.6.53  Ilawa,  Poland. 
53°  36'  N.,  19°  35'  E. 

929209 

4. II. 50 

Colchester 

WT 

15.8.52  Szczecin  (Stettin) 
Poland. 

932531 

12.12.52 

Colchester 

WT 

2 1. 1 1.53  Barssel  (Olden- 
burg) Germany.  53°  1 1 'N., 
7°  46'  E. 

932502 

7.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

22.10.53  Mouth  of  R.  Stbr, 
Lower  Elbe,  Germany. 

932449 

4.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

6.8.53  Nr.  Grossenbrode, 

Germany.  54°  20'  N., 

11°  7'  E. 

13.8.53  Preetz,  Schleswig- 

Holstein,  Germany. 

54°  14'  N..  10°  16'  E. 

932257 

14. II. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

932154 

31.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

4-9-53  Nr.  Nordenham, 
Germany,  53°  30'  N., 

8°  30'  E. 

932119 

24.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

I5-II-53  Bredstedt,  Ger- 
many. 54°  38'  N.,  8°  58'E. 

932107 

23.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

2.10.53  Nr.  Schleswig,  Ger- 
many. 54°  32'  N.,  9°  36'  E 

932167 

I. II. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

15.10.53  Norderney,  E. 
Frisian  Isles,  Germany. 

932238 

12. II. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

-.10.53  Nr.  Kiel,  Germany. 

927141 

3-12.50 

Ludham  (Norfolk) 

WT 

12.10.53  Carding  (Schles- 

wig-Holstein)  Germany. 
54°  ig'  N.,  8°  48'  E. 
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-GROWN. 

No. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

928782 

17.10.50 

Slimbridge 

WT 

23- 10.53  Eckernforde,  Ger- 
many. 54°  28'  N.,  9°  52'  E 

929360 

30.10.51 

Ditto 

WT 

6.8.53  Kempen,  Nr.  Krefeld, 
Germany.  51°  20'  N., 
6°  30'  E. 

927456 

5-3-5I 

Colchester 

WT 

15. 1 1.53  Bredebro,  S.  Den- 
mark. 55°  4' N.,  8°  50' E. 

931677 

5-2.52 

Ditto 

WT 

18.9.53  Kerteminde  (Fyen) 
Denmark.  55°  27'  N., 
10°  40'  E. 

932085 

15.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

2.8.53  Nr.  Sonderborg, 
Denmark.  54°  55'  N., 
9°  50'  E. 

932131 

26.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

7.8.53  Randers  Fjord  (Jut- 
land) Denmark.  56°35'N. 
10°  25'  E. 

932301 

18. II. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

1 1.9.53  Skaelskor  (Zealand 
Denmark.  55°  17'  N., 

1 1°  19'E. 

932506 

II. 12. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

28.8.53  Nr.  Faaborg  (Fyen 
Denmark.  55°  6'  N. 

10°  15'  E. 

932731 

7-2-53 

Ditto 

WT 

5.12.53  Nr.  Otterup  (Fyen 
Denmark.  55°  30'  N. 
10°  23'  E. 

932752 

25-2-53 

Ditto 

WT 

17.8.53  Karrebaek  (Zealand 
Denmark.  55°  13'  N. 
11°  40'  E. 

932042 

19. II. 52 

Mileham  (Norfolk) 

WT. 

13.8.53  Stenlille  (Zealand 
Denmark,  55°  35'  N. 

11°  35'  E. 

970199 

22.9.52 

Slimbridge 

WT 

16.8.53  Faaborg  (Fyen) 
Denmark.  55°  6'  N. 

10  ° 5'  E. 

Oriclton 

25.11.50 

Orielton  (Pembroke) 

WT 

22.9.53  Biesbosch,  Holland 
5i°45'N.,  4°  45'  E. 

928608 

23-9-50 

Slimbridge 

WT 

12.8.53  De  Koog  (Texel 
Holland. 

927233 

4-9-52 

Colchester 

WT 

29-9-53  Ditto 

23.11.53  Ditto 

927263 

3-4-52 

Ditto 

WT 

12.8.53  Voorschotten 
Holland.  52°  8'  N. 

4 ° 28'  E. 

927438 

28.2.51 

Ditto 

WT 

-.12.53  Nr.  Oosterlitten: 
(Friesland)  Holland 

53°  9'  N.,  5°  40'  E. 

927492 

5-4-51 

Ditto 

WT 

17.9.53  Schagerbrug,  Hoi 
land.52°49'N.,4°45'E. 

931617 

30.12.51 

Ditto 

WT 

5.10.53  Giethoorn  (Over 
ijssel)  Holland.  52°  45'  N 
6°  3'  E. 

932004 

24-9-52 

Ditto 

WT 

28.8.53  St.  Philipslanc 
(Zealand)  Holland 

51°  38'  N.>4°  10'  E. 

931753 

11.8.52 

Ditto 

WT 

3.12.52  Mileham  (Norfolk 
65  m.  N. 

9.9.53  Naardermeer  (Nortl 
Holland). 
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RINGKD  AS  rULL-GROWN. 


No. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

931977 

11.9.52 

Ditto 

WT 

21.9.53  Oudehorne  (Fries- 
land) Holland.  ca. 

52°55'N.,  6°  05' E. 

932330 

22.1 1.52 

Ditto 

WT 

20.9.53  Tiengemeten  Island 
(Zuid  Holland).  5i°45'N., 
4°  19'  E. 

932333 

23.11.52 

Ditto 

WT 

7. 1 1 .53  Waverveen  (Utrecht) 
Holland.  52°  12'  N., 

4°  55'  E. 

932426 

312. 52 

Ditto 

WT 

2.12.53  Gaasterland  (Fries- 
land) Holland.  52°  53'  N., 
5°  30'  E. 

932504 

7.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

17. II. 53  Warmond  (Zuid 
Holland).  52°  13'  N., 

4°  33'  E. 

932768 

12.3-53 

Ditto 

WT 

30.9.53  Nr.  Giethoorn 

(Overijssel)  Holland. 

52°  45'  N.,  6°  3'  E. 

932769 

I5-3-53 

Colchester 

WT 

24.7.53  Nr.  Alkmaar,  Hol- 
land. 52°  36'  N.,  4°  48'  E. 

935023 

16.5-53 

Ditto 

WT 

8.9.53  Doornspijk  (Gelder- 
land)  Holland.  ca. 

52°  24'  N.,  5°  48'  E.  _ 

927266 

13-4-52 

Ditto 

WT 

-.3.53  Dol  (Ille-et-Vilaine) 
France.  48°  33'  N., 

1°  45'  W. 

931564 

29.9.51 

Ditto 

WT 

31.12.53  Le  Ham  (Manche) 
France.  49°  27'  N., 

1°  23'  W. 

931857 

25-8.52 

Ditto 

WT 

--3-53  Parfondrupt  (Meuse) 
France.  49°  10'  N., 

5°  45'  E. 

970557 

3-10.52 

Slimbridge 

WT 

19.7.53  Ferel  (Morbihan), 
France.  47°  28'  N., 

2°  25'  W. 

935705 

I-10.53 

Ditto 

RINGED  AS 

WT 

YOUNG. 

20.12.53  Gouville  (Manche) 
France.  49°  7'  N., 

1°  35'  W. 

AC4619 

2.6.52 

Lough  Neagh  (Tyroue) 

JC 

-.11.53  Oranmore  (Galway) 
135  m.  S.W. 

927314 

1-7-52 

Colchester 

WT 

13.11.53  Pittenweem  (Fife) 
330  m.  N.N.W. 

927317 

2.7-52 

Ditto 

Teal  {Anas 

WT 
crecca) . 

10.9.53  Engwierum  (Fries- 
land) Holland.  53°  48'  N., 
6°  8'  E. 

RINGED  AS  1-ULL-GROWN,  RECOVERED  IN 

Russia. 

910651 

21.2.51 

Colchester  (Essex) 

WT 

3.8.52  Nr.  Idritsa  (Velik- 
olutsk  Prov.)  56°  20' N., 
28°  45'  E. 

909856 

3-12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

2.5.52  R.  Maloga  (Kalinin 
Prov.)  57°  50'  N.. 

35°  45'  E. 

908986 

10.12.50  Peterborough  (Northants.)  WT 

3.8.52  Firovsk  (Kalinin 
Prov.)57°3o'  N.  33°42'E. 
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KINGED  AS  I-'Gl.L-GROW.N, 

Ringed. 

KECOVEKED  IN 

Ringer. 

Russia. 

Recovered. 

905371 

30.12.49 

Pembroke 

WT 

6.8.52  Mstinsk  (Novgoi 
Prov.)58°28'N.,3i°45' 

9II52I 

5-12.52 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset) 

WT 

5.8.53  Batetsk  (Novgoi 
Prov.)58°37'N.,30°i5' 

908379 

26.2.52 

Colchester 

WT 

9.9.52  Lake  Ilmen  (Nc 
gorod  Prov.)  58°  36'  . 
31°  17'  E. 

909650 

M 

0 

Slimbridge  (Glos.) 

WT 

5.9.52  Lake  Ilmen  (Nc 
gorod  Prov.)  58°  15'  . 
31°  20'  E. 

912128 

28. II. 51 

Peterborough 

WT 

17.5.53  Mouth  of  R.  P 
chora  (Nenetsk  Pro 
67°  38'  N.,  52°  30'  E. 

910990 

22.12.51 

Colchester 

WT 

26.5.52  Nr.  Izhma  (Ko 
Republic)  65°  30' 

54°  O'  E. 

909883 

4.12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

26.5.52  Ditto 

909796 

27.11.50 

Ditto 

WT 

18.5.52  R.  Vym  (Komi  I 
public)  63°  N.,  51°  5' 

907188 

28.2.49 

Peterborough 

WT 

25-5-53  Nr.  Ust-Tsil 
(Komi  Republic) 

65°  30'  N.,  52°  20'  E. 

912036 

21. II. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

12.8.52  Nr.  Seg  Os< 
(Karelo-Finnish  Repi 
1 i c)  63°  40' 

34°  20'  E. 

9I2I9T 

2. 12.51 

Ditto 

WT 

10.5.53  Nr.  Prjazhii 
(Karelo-Finnish  Repi 
lie).  61°  40'  N.,  33°  25' 

907143 

23.2.49 

Ditto 

WT 

Autumn  ’52  Nr.  Sol 
chinsk  (Ryazan  Proc 
54°  48'  N.,  39°  45'  E. 

912673 

20.2.52 

Ditto 

WT 

5.8.53  Rybnoe  (Ryaz 
Prov.).  54°  45'  ] 

39°  22'  E. 

906069 

21. II. 52 

Pembroke 

WT 

2.8.53  Lake  Ladoga  (Len 
grad  Prov.).  59°  54'  1 
31°  10'  E. 

912306 

9. 12. 51 

Peterborough 

WT 

10.5.53  Ditto.  60°  24'  1 
32°  40'  E. 

912993 

7.10.52 

Colchester 

WT 

19.4.53  R.  Tchernaya, 
Kingisep  (Leningr 

Prov.).  59°  25'  ] 

28°  35'  E. 

910965 

16. 12. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

8.8.53  Shore  of  Finnish  b: 
near  Leningra 
59°  52'  N.,  30°  5'  E. 

910433 

25-1-51 

Ditto 

WT 

2.8.53  On  Lake  Luga  (Lc 
ingrad  Prov.).  58°  47'  1 
29°  50'  E. 

9I42IO 

6.2.53 

Sherborne  (Dorset) 

WT 

5.8.53  Nr.  Keksholm  (Lc 
ingrad  Prov.).  61°  1 
30°  10' E. 

909000 

25-1-51 

Peterborough 

WT 

21.10.52  Nr.  Kandalaks 
( 1\I  u r m a n s k Prov 

66°  46'  N.,  32°  30'  E. 
WT  1 5-8.53  Khibin  tunc 

( M u r in  a n s k P r o v 
67°  45'  N.,  33°  30'  E. 


CJ13207  23.10.52  Colchester 
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RINGED  AS  I'UEL-GROWN,  RECOVERED  IN 


SO. 

909839 

3-12.50 

Ringed. 

Ditto 

Ringer. 

WT 

9III07 

4.2.52 

Ditto 

WT 

909708 

15. II. 50 

Ditto 

WT 

9IOI29 

20.12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

910469 

30.1. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

91 1906 

19. 1. 52 

Slimbridge 

WT 

912282 

6.12.51 

Peterborough 

WT 

909271 

26.10.50 

Colchester 

WT 

909196 

23.10.50 

Ditto 

WT 

909774 

24.11.50 

Colchester 

WT 

9II307 

25-I-5I 

Peterborough 

WT 

910962 

14.12. 51 

Colchester 

WT 

909816 

1. 12.50 

RINGED 

Colchester 

AS  FULL-GROWN. 

WT 

913827 

20.1.53 

Ditto 

WT 

914466 

I5-3-53 

Ditto 

WT 

910346 

16.1.51 

Ditto 

WT 

911458 

25-2.51 

Peterborough 

WT 

908177 

7.2.50 

Ditto 

WT 

907975 

28.11.49 

Ditto 

WT 

908726 

4-3-50 

Ditto 

WT 

9I277I 

20.3.52 

Ditto 

WT 

908642 

24.2.50 

Ditto 

WT 

906066 

21. 1 1.52 

Pembroke 

WT 

Russia. 

Recovered. 

12.8.53  Nr.  Mezen  (Arch- 
angel Prov.).  66°  20' N., 
43°  30'  E. 

1952  North  Dvina  delta. 

64°  38'  N.,  40°  36'  E. 

5- 5 -53  Nr.  Nyandom  (Arch- 
angel Prov.).  6i°45'N.. 
40  ° 45'  E. 

21.9.52  Dvina  Bay  (Arch- 
angel Prov.).  64°  36'  N., 
39°  30'  E. 

6.5.53  E-  Pinega,  nr.  Kar- 
pogora  (Archangel  Prov.) 
64°  o'  N.,  44°  30'  E. 

22.4.52  Vorontsovo  (Pskov 

Prov.).  57°  20'  N., 

28°  55'  E. 

-.5.52  Nr.  R.  Don  (Stalin- 
grad Prov.).  49°  40' N., 
43°  8'  E. 

25.4.52  R.  Ural,  Guriev 
area,  48°  25'  N.,  51'  10'  E. 

4.4.53  R.  Dnieper  (Smol- 
ensk Prov.).  54°  40'  N., 
31°  20'  E. 

5.10.52  Nr.  Nikolsk  (Volog- 
da. Prov.).  59°  28' N., 
46°  15'  E. 

18.9.52  Nr.  Rodnikov  (Ivan- 
ovsk  Prov.).  57°  10'  N., 

4I°45'E. 

—.5.53  Nr.  Belebelk  (Nov- 
gorod Prov.).  57°  30'  N., 
30°  45'  E. 

12.9.53  Kittila,  Finland. 
67°  40'  N.,  24°  55'  E. 

20.8.53  Vesilahti  Finland. 
61°  i5'N.,23°  35' E. 

3.10.53  Kauvatsa,  Finland. 
61°  21'  N.,  22°  31'  E. 

25.9.52  lalasiarvi,  Finland. 
62°  18'  N.,  22°  55'  E. 

-.4.53  lalasiarvi,  Finland. 
62°  35'  N.,  22°  55'  E. 

7.9.52  Kuusamo,  Finland. 
65°  58'  N.,  29°  5'  E. 

24.8.53  Pomarkku,  Finland. 
61°  42'  N.,  22°  o'  E. 

30.8.53  Island  of  Sappi, 

Finland.  61°  29'  N., 

21°  21'  E. 

30.7.53  Savukoski,  Finland. 
67°  15'  N..  28°  10'  E. 

I5-9-53  Kannus,  Finland. 

63°  54'  N..  23°  55'  E. 
II-9-53  Posio,  Finland. 
66°  25'  N.,  28°  10'  E. 
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No. 

905908 

4-i-5i 

ringed  .<v 

Ringed. 

Ditto 

s fuli.-grown. 
Ringer. 
W'T 

906070 

21. II. 52 

Ditto 

\VT 

908808 

II-3-50 

Peterborough 

WT 

909942 

7.12.50 

Colchester 

WT 

914281 

3II-53 

Ditto 

WT 

913723 

I.I-53 

Ditto 

WT 

909825 

2.12.50 

Ditto 

WT 

910893 

4.11.51 

Ditto 

WT 

912893 

20.3.52 

Peterborough 

WT 

907154 

23.2.49 

Peterborough 

WT 

912778 

20.3.52 

Ditto 

WT 

912499 

2.1.52 

Ditto 

WT 

911686 

2.9.51 

Ditto 

WT 

905815 

15. II. 51 

Pembroke 

WT 

905216 

8.11.49 

Ditto 

WT 

906191 

3-I-53 

Ditto 

WT 

901033 

31.10.39 

Ditto 

WT 

914017 

18.9.52 

Slimbridge 

WT 

906531 

I3-9-49 

Ditto 

WT 

912232 

4.12.51 

Peterborough 

WT 

909516 

22.8.50 

Slimbridge 

WT 

914050 

3.10.52 

Ditto 

WT 

913044 

9.10.52 

Colchester 

WT 

Recovered.  !■ 

s luurikkajarvi,  Fi 

land.  62°  o'  N„  30°  5' 

13.8.53  Koszalin,  Pola 
54°  10'  N..  16°  10'  E. 

15. 10. 51  Gdansk  area,  1 

land.54°2o'N.,  i8°4o'K 

13.8.52  Nr.  Stettin,  Pola 
53°  27'  N.,  14°  33'  E. 

1.8.53  Linneryd,  Smala: 
Sweden.  56°  38'  1 
15°  8'  E. 

8.6.53  .^bosjon  (Vasternc 
land)  Sweden,  ca.  63°  1 5 'u 

17°  30'  E. 

1 1.9.53  Hellvi,  Island  II 
Gotland,  Swed 
57°  47'  N.,  18°  55'  E.^ 

10.7.53  Vimhus  (Dalai|i 
Sweden.  61°  6', 
I4°3i'E. 

14.9.53  Blentarp,  Nr.  S- 
deborg.  Swede. 
55»  36'  N.,  13°  42'^E. 

22.8.53  Nr.  Arasele  (Vas*- 
botten)  Sweden.  64°  30' 
19°  20'  E. 

16.8.53  Bergkvara  (Kaln/) 
Sweden.56°23'N.,  i6°5^ 

21.8.52  Arvidsjaur,  Sweejj 
Lapland. 

21.8.52  OvertorneS.  Swed 
Lapland. 

25.8.53  North  Kedum,  rr 
Lidkoping,  (Skarab't; 
Sweden. 

Autumn  ’52  Nr.  Lidkopj^ 
(Vastergotland)  Swe« 

6.9.53  Trelleborg  (Scaj- 
Sw’eden. 

-.5.53  Blaiken  (Va* 
b o 1 1 e n ) S w e d I- 
65°  25'  N.,  17°  o'  E. 

7.9.53  Kristianstad,  l>- 
Sweden. 

16.9.50  Fjallasen,  Swo* 
Lapland.  67°  30'  i 

20°  10'  E. 

23.6.53  Ortrask,  Swe| 
64°  II'  N.,  19°  2'  E. 

23.5.53  E of  Senja  (Tro* 

Norway.  69°  31'  1 

17°  24'  E. 

-.4.53  Sirdalen,  NorS? 

58°  40'  N.,  6°  44'  E. 
-.8.53  Banks  of  R.  I r 
Laxa,  Sydra-Sel,  Iceli 
ca.  64°  10'  N.,  20°  i<>‘ 
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No. 

KINGED  AS 

Ringed. 

FULL-GROWN. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

905873 

9. 12. 51 

Pembroke 

WT 

20.12.53  Rodekro,  (Jutland) 
Denmark.  55°6'N.,9°2o'E. 

911212 

5-9-52 

Colchester 

WT 

19. 1 1 .52  Cabourg  (Calvados) 
France. 

J12373 

16. 12. 51 

Peterborough 

WT 

7.2.53  Pont  de  Braye  (Loire 
et  Cher)  France. 

910474 

20. 1. 51 

Colchester 

WT 

2 1. 1. 53  Nr.  Zuider  Zee  Dam 
(Friesland)  Holland, 
mid  11.53  t Zand  (Noord 
Holland) 

904868 

5-II-47 

Pembroke 

WT 

909611 

19.10.50 

Slimbridge 

WT 

15. II. 53  R.  Reitdiep  (Gron- 
ingen) Holland.  53°  19' N., 
6°  25' E. 

911330 

25.I-5I 

Peterborough 

WT 

-.12.53  Marmirolo,  Mantua, 
Italy.45°9'N.,io°48'E. 

912094 

24.11. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

28.11.53  Lagoon  of  Marano, 
Udine,  Italy.  45°  43'  N., 
13°  10'  E. 

906128 

7.12.52 

Pembroke 

WT 

12.10.53  Harelaw,  Green- 
law (Berwickshire)  320 
m.  N.N.E. 

906187 

3-I-53 

Ditto 

WT 

2.1 1.53  Holy  Island  (North- 
umberland) 310  m. 

N.N.E. 

.'Additional  recoveries  are  as  follows  : — 8 from  N.W.  Germany  (7  between 
ugust  and  October)  ; 22,  Denmark  (17,  August-September)  ; 19,  Holland 
. , August ; 10,  September  ; 6,  October)  ; ii,  France,  maritime  departments  ; 
show  movement  from  England  to  Ireland. 


Garganey  [Anas  querquedula) . 


910789 

28.3.51 

RINGED  AS 

Colchester  (Essex) 

FULL-GROWN. 

WT 

914521 

7-8-53 

Ditto 

WT 

914537 

25-8.53 

Ditto 

WT 

914543 

3-9. 53 

Ditto 

WT 

911036 

13-1-52 

Wigeon  [A 

Colchester  (Essex) 

nas  penelope) 
WT 

913699 

23.12.52 

Ditto 

WT 

914341 

8.2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

914302 

4-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

914449 

6-3-53 

Ditto 

WT 

970460 

26.9.52 

Slimbridge  (Glos.) 

WT 

-.9.53  Nr.  Boom  (Antwerp) 
Belgium.  5 r °5'N.,  4°25'E. 

28.9.53  Bougie  (Constan- 
tine) Algeria.  36°  48'  N., 
5“  2'E. 

5.9.53  Salthouse  (Norfolk) 
80  m.  N. 

1. 10.53  Modena  (Emilia) 
Italy. 44° 39'N.,  io°58'E. 

30.12.53  Athleague  (Ros- 
common) 400  m.  W.S.W. 

10.4.53  Nr.  Leeuwarden 

(Friesland)  Holland. 

53°  12'  N.,  5°  49'  E. 

29.12.53  Nr.  Dornum  (E. 

Friesland)  Germany. 

53°  39'  N.,  7°  26'  E. 

1. 1 1.53  Eiderstedt,  Ger- 
many. 54°2o'N.,  8°45'E. 

1. 12.53  Soby  (Isle  of  Aero) 
Denmark.  54°  57'  N., 
10°  17'  E. 

27.10.53  Nr.  Esbjerg  (Jut- 
land) Denmark.  55°29'N., 
8°  28' E. 
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No. 

910738 

2.3-51 

Ringed. 

Colchester 

Ringer 

\VT 

Recovered. 

22.5.53  Lake  Sarykul  (Che 
yabinsk)  Russia 

54°  40'  N.,  61°  35'  E. 

908382 

27.2.52 

Ditto 

VVT 

19.9.52  Lake  Ilmen  (No\ 
g 0 r 0 d P r 0 V.)  R u s s i 

58°  0'  N.,  31°  17'  E. 

913853 

22.1.53 

Ditto 

WT 

16.5.53  Berezov  (Ti 

men  P r 0 v.)  R u s s i ; 

64°  0'  N.,  65°  20'  E. 

913640 

II. 12. 52 

Colchester  (Essex) 

WT 

30.5.53  Nr.  Shuryshki 
(Tumen  Prov.)  Russi 

65°  23'  N.,  64°  46'  E. 

Orielton  4Jo6 

1.2.49 

Orielton  (Pemb.) 

WT 

1952  Nr.  Berezov  (Tume 
Prov.)  Russia.  64°  15'  E 

65“  30'  E. 

Orielto7i 

29.1.49 

Ditto 

WT 

7.6.52  Nr.  Salegard,  R.  O 
Russia.  66°36'N.,65°45'] 

Orielton  ^g6j 

1.2.39 

Ditto 

WT 

28.4.47  Mouth  of  Norl 
Dvina,  Russia.  c 

64°  30'  N.,  40°  0'  E. 

Orielton/^S26 

24.1.47 

Ditto 

WT 

25.8.47  Duvan  (Bashk 
Republic)  Russi: 

55°  42'  N.,  57°  55'  E. 

914422 

23-2.53 

Colchester 

WT 

28.5.53  Chusov  (Molotc 
Prov.)  Russia.  58'’  20'  h 

57“  47'  E. 

Pintail  [Anas  acuta). 

928979 

23.2.51 

Slimbridge  (Glos.) 

WT 

19.9.52  Sumy  area,  Russi 
50°  56'  N.,  34°  47'  E. 

932513 

II. 12. 52 

Colchester  (Essex) 

WT 

16.5.53  Turinsk  (Sverdlo 
Russia.  58°  0'  > 

63“  45'  E. 

911517 

21.10.52 

Abbotsbury  (Dorset) 

WT 

2.10.53  Valencia,  Spain. 

Shoveler  {Spatula 

clypeata) . 

932781 

18.7.53 

Colchester  (Essex) 

WT 

12.8.53  Nr.  Grove  Ferr 
(Kent)  37  m.  S.S.E. 

932775 

8.5.53 

Ditto 

WT 

-.11.53  Sandouville  (Seii 
Inf.)  France.  49°  30'  ^ 

0°  19'  E. 

Orielton^^'iy 

5-12.45 

Orielton  (Pemb.) 

WT 

27.5.46  R.  Pizhma  (Kot 
Republic)  Russi: 

65°  20'  N.,  52°  0'  E. 

914153 

18. II. 52  Slimbridge  (Glos.) 

WT 

25.8.53  Pori,  Finlan 

61°  34'  N.,  21°  35'  E. 

Tufted  Duck  [Aythya 

fuligula) . 

360962 

28.1.52 

London 

LNHS 

21.12.53  Burton  - on  - Tre 
(Staffs.)  no  m.  N.W. 

931633 

14. 1.52 

Colchester  (Essex) 

WT 

13.9.53  Vest-Torpa  (Op 
land)  Norway.  61°  i'  J 

10°  4'  E. 

931658 

2.2.52 

Ditto 

WT 

12.5.52  \'erkhotursk  (Sver 
lov)  Russia.  58°  52'  I* 

60“  55'  E.  ( 

907755 

31.1.50 

Ditto 

WT 

10.10.52  Ditto  58®  45' > 
61”  0'  E. 
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No. 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 
Ringed.  Ringer. 

Recovered. 

908440 

19.350 

Ditto 

WT 

25.5.52  R.  Unja,  North 

315810 

28.2.44 

London 

LNHS 

Urals,  Russia.  61°  45'  N., 

57°  55'  E. 

25.5.52  Delta  of  North 

927006 

9.2.50 

Pochard  {Ay  thy  a 

Colchester  (Essex) 

ferina) . 
WT 

Dvina,  Russia,  ca.  64° 
30'  ,N.  40°  E. 

1.5.52  Nr.  Chelyabinsk,  S. 

927291 

18.6.52 

Sheld  Duck  {Tadorna  tadorna) 

Colchester  (Essex) — young  W.T 

Urals,  Russia.  54°  36'  N., 
61°  32' E. 

6.12.53  Nr.  Woodbridge 

142827 

21. 1 1.52 

Grey  Lag  Goose  [Anser  anser) 
Montrose  (Angus)  WT 

(Suffolk)  25  m.  N.E. 
28.12.53  Lochfoot  (Kirk- 

142886 

22.11.52 

Ditto 

WT 

cudbright)  125  m.  S.W. 
8.9.53  Nr.  Stanley  (Perth- 

142888 

22.11.52 

Ditto 

WT 

shire)  40  m.  S.W. 

29.4.53  Rangarvallasysla, 

White-fronted  Goose  (A 

Iceland.  63°  45'  N., 

20°  37'  E. 

nser  albifrons). 

129389 

27.2.50 

Slimbridge  (Glos.) 

WT 

-.11.53  Nr.  Karolinensiel 

129398 

27.2.50 

Ditto 

WT 

(Ostfriesland)  Germany. 
53°  43'  N.,  7°  49'  E. 
18.5.52  Nr.  Kazan  (Tumen) 

130041 

17.2. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

Russia.  55°  35'  N., 

69°  10'  E. 

10.5.53  Nr.  Mamlyut  (N. 

130043 

17-2.51 

Ditto 

WT 

Kazakhstan)  Russia. 

55°  O'  N.,  68°  30'  E. 
-.5.52  north  Dvina  delta. 

SWT28 

29,2.52 

Ditto 

WT 

Russia,  ca.  64°  30'  N.. 
40°  30'  E. 

18.10.52  Miihlenbarbeck 

SWT  1 49 

15-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

(Holstein)  Germany. 
53°  57'  N„  9°  44'  E. 
1.6.53  Novaya  Zemlya. 

SWT152 

15-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

73°  N„  55°  E. 

1. 1 2. 5 3 Nr.  Nordenham 

SWT  1 63 

15-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

(Oldenburg)  Germany. 
53°  29'  N.,  8°  29'  E. 
-.11.53  Steenfelde  (Ostfries- 

SWT 1 64 

15-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

land)  Germany.  ca. 

53°  10'  N.,  7°  27'  E. 
20.4.53  Tula,  Russia. 

SWT175 

15-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

54°  20'  N.,  37°  36'  E. 
25.10.53  Wilster  (Holstein) 

SWT200 

17-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

Germany.  53°  56'  N., 

9°  24'  E. 

1. 1 1. 53  Nr.  Varel  (Olden- 

SWT208 

17-2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

burg)  Germany. 

53°  24'  N.,  8°  8'  E. 
23-5-53  Kanino-Timan  area 

(Archangel)  Russia. 
66°  50'  N.,  46°  5'  E. 
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No. 

RINGED 

Ringed. 

AS  FULL-GROWN. 
Ringer. 

Recovered.  | 

SWT209 

17.2.53 

Ditto 

WT 

13.12.53  Rossett  (Denbigi 

Pink-footed  Goose  [A 

shire)  100  m.  N. 

user  arvensis  brachyrhynchus) . 

142518 

27.10.52 

Lincolnshire 

WT 

1 1.7.53  Central  Iceland. 

130442 

10.3. 51 

Dumfries-shire 

WT 

2.1 1.53  Wainfleet  (Lincol 
shire) 

21.7.53  Central  Iceland. 

130019 

21. 1. 51 

Ditto 

WT 

14.12.53  Braco  (Perthshir 

29.7.53  Central  Iceland. 

142418 

25.10.52 

Yorkshire 

WT 

2 1. 1 1.53  Cockerham  (La 
cashire) 

2.5.53  Sudursveit,  Icelan 

142773 

19.11.52 

S.E.  Scotland 

WT 

64°  10'  N.,  15°  43'  W. 
22.7.53  Thorisvatn,  Icelan 

64°  14'  N„  19°  o'  W. 


Of  156  birds  recovered  and  released  on  the  Icelandic  breeding  grounds  : 
July/August,  1953,  53  had  been  ringed  winter  1950/51,  31  in  winter  1951/5 
and  72  in  winter  1952/53. 

In  addition  there  were  61  British  recoveries  of  birds  netted  in  Great  Britaii 
as  follows  ; — same  winter,  10  ; second  winter,  29  ; third  winter,  16  ; four! 
winter,  6.  Twenty-eight  of  the  recoveries  were  made  at  varying  distanc< 
north  of  ringing  places,  fourteen  south.  Three  birds  ringed  on  the  east  coa; 
were  subsequently  recovered  on  the  west  coast,  and  there  was  one  case  of  tl 
reverse. 


382110 

381521 

345003 

361085 

365278 

382103 

369360 


363076 

324266 


Sparrow  Hawk  {Accipiter  nisus). 

18. 11. 53  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  c«.3.i2.53  Fyvie(  Aberdee: 

shire)  160  m.  S. 

28.6.53  Virginia  Water  (Surrey)  LNHS  14. 11.53  Bolvenden  (Ken 

— young  58  m.  S.E. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  [Circus  pygargus). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


I5-7-5I 

6.7-53 


i7-7-53 


18.8.53 


27-6.53 


Anglesey  EKA 

Dartmoor  (Devon)  HGH 

Hobby  [Falco  suhhutco). 

Wiltshire  — young  A & R 

Merlin  [Falco  columharius) . 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. — ist  W. 


Nr.  Hebden  Bridge  N & L 

(Yorkshire)  — young 

Kestrel  [Falco  tinmmculus) . 


28.6.53  Dairy  (Kirkcuc 
brightshire)  130  m.  N. 

4.10.53  Jard-sur-Mer  (Vei 
d6e)  France.  46°  26'  N 
1“  34' w. 

13.9.53  Espinho,  Portuga 
41°  o'  N..  8°  40'  W. 

18.10.53  Hannut  (Lifeg( 
Belgium.  50°  41'  N 
5°  5'  E. 

12.10.53  Longstone  Moo 
Bakewell  (Derbyshin 
38  m.  S.S.E. 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

4.6.53  Stannington  (Northumber-  A & R 
land) 

22.6.52  Nr.  Sedbergh  (Yorks.)  SS 


14.12.53  Murdostoun  (Laii 
arkshire)  100  m.  N.W. 

10.6.53  St.  Pol  (Pas-dc 
Calais)  France.  50°  23'  N 
2°  20' E. 
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RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

No.  Ringed.  Ringer. 


352827 

4'7-52 

Ditto 

SS 

380604 

24-6.53 

Nr.  Harrogate  (Yorks.) 

PFR 

330481 

15-6.53 

Goxhill  (Lines.) 

HV 

351558 

17-7. 51 

Ditto 

HV 

329752 

22.6.53 

Kettering  (Northants.) 

MJHP 

329753 

22.6.53 

Ditto 

MJHP 

343126 

13-6.53 

Welney  Washes  (Norfolk) 

AEV 

364855 

27-10.53 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

380484 

27.9.53 

Smith’s  Knoll  Lightship 

HEA 

52°  43' N„  2°  18' E. 


Corncrake  {Crex  crex). 
252257  27.6.52  Whitestown,  Tallaght  (Co.  FWF 

Dublin)  — young 


Recovered. 

8.9- 53  Dunham  Massey, 
Altrincham  (Cheshire) 
65  m.  S. 

3.10.53  Mahcorne  ( Sarthe) 
France.  47°48'N.,  o°5' W. 

17.9.53  Lydbury  North, 
(Salop)  140  m.  S.W. 

—.11.53  Nr.  Blyth  (Notts.) 
40  m.  S.W. 

3.8.53  Apperley  (Glos.) 
70  m.  S.W. 

—.11.53  Bitteswell  (Leics.) 
20  m.  W.S.W. 

29.9- 53  Lucton  (Hereford- 
shire) 135  m.  W.S.W. 

13.12.53  St.-Guenole  (Finis- 
tere)  France.  47°  49'  N., 
4°  22'  W. 

13.10.53  St.  Vaast  en  Cam- 
bresis  (Nord)  France  ca. 
52°  12'  N..  3°  25'  E. 

22.9.53  St.  Quentin-du- 
Dropt  (Lot-et-Garonne) 
France,  ca.  44°  39'  N., 
0°  36'  E. 


Coot  {Fulica  atra). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


AF5814 

10.2.55 

Colchester  (Essex) 

CBW 

29.8.53  Exmouth  (Devon) 
210  m.  S.W. 

AF5866 

13-3-53 

Ditto 

CBW 

2.9.53  Walton,  Nr.  Peter- 
boro’.  72  m.  N.W. 

AF5869 

14-3-53 

Ditto 

CBW 

30.8.53  Kronstadt,  Russia. 
60°  0'  N.,  29°  45'  E. 

AF6634 

5-4-53 

Ditto 

CBW 

14-7-53  Ove  So  (Jutland) 
Denmark.  56°  52'  N., 

8°  27'  E. 

Tie//ow4403 

14. 1. 41 

Orielton  (Pembroke)  1.8.42  Prekuln,  Latvian  Re- 
public. 56°  27'  N., 

27°  35'  E. 

Oystercatcher  {Hcematopm  ostralegus). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

352580 

31-5-53 

Nr.  Kincraig  (Inverness- 
shire) 

RFD 

10.9.53  Magheramorne, 

Larne  (Antrim)  175  m. 
S.W. 

366925 

23-5-53 

Newtonmore  (Inverness- 

shire) 

Nr.  Thropton  (Northumber- 
land) 

RP 

7.10.53  Galway.  325  m.  S.W. 

367604 

11.6.52 

BCER 

17-5-53  Morecambe  (Lancs.) 
90  m.  S.W. 

355724 

4.8.51 

Holkham  (Norfolk)  A & R 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

24-5-53  Bale  de  Somme, 
France.  50°  15'  N., 

1°  30'  E. 

347906 

21. 5-51 

Nr.  Sedbergh  (Yorks.) 

SS 

10.5.53  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
no  m.  N. 

329194 

16.6.53 

Aberffraw  (Anglesey) 

OOS 

16.8.53  Baie  de  Bourgneuf 
(Loire  Inf.)  France. 

47°  5'  N.,  2°  5'  W. 
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No. 


262814  9.5.52 


RINGED  AS  KULL-GROWN. 
Ringed.  Ringer. 

Lapwing  [Vanellus  vandlus). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Newtonmore  (Inverness-  RP 
shire) 


Recovered. 


23^218 

241312 


20.5.46 

4-5-50 


Nr.  Padiham  (Lancs.) 
Darwen  Moor  (Lancs.) 


JJB. 

AEM 


253900 

275181 


6.7.52 

2-5-53 


GAB 


272818  13.10.53 


X2S634  20.7.53 


-.9.53  Prestwick  (Ayrshir 
105  m.  S.  (Caught 
cowling  of  aircraft  engini 
i2.8.53Rathmell(Yorkshiri 
15  in.  N 

-.2.53  Molledo  (Santande: 
Spain,  ca.  43°  10 
4°  3'  W. 

17.5.53  Monk  Sherborn 
Basingstoke.  (Hant 
190  m.  S.S.E. 

16. It. 53  Ver-sur-Mer  (C 
vados)  France.  C: 
49°  25'  N.,  0°  40'  W 

Grey  Plover  {Squatarola  squatarola). 

Dungeness  Bird  Obs.  22.10.53  Baie  des  Ve 

(Manche)  France.  c 
49°  25'  N.,  1°  ro'  W. 

Snipe  {Capella  gallinago). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Colchester  (Essex)  CBW 


Great  Eccleston  (Lancs.) 
Damerham  (Hants.) 


A & R 


239107  31. 10.51  Lundy  Bird  Obs. 


23.11.53  Brucourt  (Calv; 
dos)  France.  49°  15'  N 
0°  6'  W. 

Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola). 


1 1. 10.53  Orstavik,  Aarh 
sund,  Norway.  62°  12' N 
6°  S'  E. 


SRI47 

12.5.50 

PN394 

10.5.52 

X52008 

26.553 

S\'o84 

15-6.50 

355840 

3I-5-53 

361610 

3-7-52 

Curlew  {Nmnenius  arquata). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

-.12.53  Larne  Lough  (A 
trim)  130  m.  W.N.W. 
24.12.53  Freckleton  (Lancs 
ca.  25  m.  W. 

-.8.53  Nr.  Eccleston  (Lancs 
26  m.  W.S.W. 

-.9.53  Sankey,  Widni 
(Lancs.)  35  m.  S.S.W. 
20-9-53  Plovan  (Finisten 
France,  ca.  47°  50'  N 
4°  25'  \V. 

Common  Sandpiper  {Actitis  hypoleucos). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Colchester  (Essex)  CBW 

Ditto  CBW 


366461 

3-6-52 

Nr.  Lowgill  (Westmorland) 

JWA 

329824 

12.6.48 

Nr.  Burnley  (Lancs.) 

KGS 

368185 

26.6.53 

Nr.  Clitheroe  (Lancs.) 

D & I 

355768 

14.6.52 

Nr.  Padiham  (Lancs.) 

JJB 

354912 

27-6-53 

Nr.  Withypool  (Somerset) 

SRH 

I9-7-53  Where  ringed. 
26.4.53  Bassin  d’Arcacho 
(Gironde)  Franc 
44°  42'  N.,  1°  10'  W. 


14.8.53  Nr.  Southpo 
(Lancs.)  56  m.  S.S.W. 

24.12.53  West  MersOl 
(Essex)  5 m.  S.E. 


I 


Redshank  {Tringa  Manus). 

Nr.  Orton  (Westmorland)  JWA 

— young 

Colchester  (Essex) — full-  CBW 

grown 

Stone  Curlew  {Burhinus  cedicncmus) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Nr.  Southwold  (Suffolk)  DRW  1. 11.53  Noaillac  (Girond 

h'rancc  44°  35'  N.,  0°  2' W“ 
Swyncombe  (Oxon.)  RL  30.12.53  Bordeaux,  Fraiu'^^ 


I 
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Arctic  Skua  {Stercorarius  parasiticus). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

No.  Ringed.  Ringer,  Recovered. 

344174  20.7.52  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. — young  25.10.53  Benguela,  Portu- 

guese West  Africa  12°  35' 
S.,  13°  25'  E. 

This  is  the  first  foreign  recovery  for  this  species. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  {Larus  marinus). 


Yitherby 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

405353 

12.7.39 

Sheep  I.  (Antrim) 

MNR 

3- 7- 5 3 Where  ringed. 

408555 

2-7-53 

Ditto 

AB 

7.9.53  Millisle  (Down) 

57  m.  S.S.E. 

408533 

26.753 

Strangford  Lough  (Down) 

AB 

-.11.53  Llangadock  (Car- 
marthenshire) ca.  190  m. 
S.S.E. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  [Larus  fuscus). 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


AE8731 

22.8.53 

Elanders  Moss  (Stirhngshire) 

MHBO 

1-9-53  Nr.Rockcliffe  (Cumb.) 
95  m.  S.E. 

AE6024 

29.8.52 

Fame  Is.  (Northumb.) 

ND  & N 

-.3.53  La  Bernerie  (Loire 
Inf.)  France,  ca.  47°  5'  N., 
2°  1'  W. 

AE8865 

2.7.52 

Pennine  Fells  (Lancs.) 

W & M 

27.8.53  Fonte  da  Telha, 
Portugal.  38°  25'  N., 

9°  13'  W. 

AE9548 

16.7-53 

Ditto 

GAB 

28.12.53  Leixoes,  Portugal. 
41°  10'  N.,  8°  42'  W. 

AE6121 

23-7-52 

Ditto 

RMB 

20.3.53  Albufera  (Valencia) 
Spain.39°22'N.,o°i8'W. 

AE5974 

22.7.51 

Ditto 

GAB 

4.10.53  Harderwijk  (Gelder- 
land)  Holland.  52°  22'  N., 
5°  37' E. 

AE4304 

30.6.53 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

16.12.53  Espinho,  Portugal. 
41°  N.,  8°  40'  W. 

408912 

9.7-52 

Steep  Holm  (Somerset) 

RHP 

-.5.53  Olhao  (Algarve) 

Portugal.  37°  4'  N., 

7°  49'  W. 


Herring  Gull  [Larus  argentatus). 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


AD9993 

17-7-50 

Black  Isle  (Ross-shire) 

JL 

AF6445 

29-7-53 

Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs. 

AF3374 

6-7-53 

Puffin  I.  (Anglesey) 

W & M 

407703 

'itherby 

18.6.50 

Steep  Holm,  Bristol  RHP 

Channel 

Common  Gull  [Lartis  canus) 

RX6838 

30.1.49 

Littleton  Reservoir  (Middx.) 

— adult 

PADH 

I9-6-53  Granton,  Edin- 
burgh. 1 15  m.  S. 

-•9-53  Whitehaven  (Cumb.) 

120  m.  S.S.W. 

-.10.53  Bridgend  (Glam- 
organ) 130  m.  S. 

21. II. 53  Brighton  (Sussex) 
135  m.  E.S.E. 


—.6.53  Erederikshavn 
(Jutland)  Denmark. 
57°  28'  N.,  10°  33'  E. 


358071 

350807 

366060 

365746 


Black-headed  Gull  [Larus  ridibundus) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


9-7-53  Grogarry,  South  Uist 
15.7.50  Pentland  Hills  (Midlothian) 

5.7.52  Ravenglass  (Cumberland) 

6.7.52  Ditto 


S&W  26.7.53  Isleof  Coll.  55  m.  S.E. 
DGA  6.4.53  Dublin.  210  m.  S.W. 
AEM  27. 1.53  Verin,  Orense,  Spain. 

42°  18'  N..  7°  52'  W. 
AEM  5-9-53  E-  Douro,  Portugal. 
41°  10'  N.,  8°  40'  W. 
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No. 

350670 

367996 

371275 

376280 

342767 

911303 

313962 

325905 

343775 

343734 

365007 

367099 

367249 

368877 

367032 

375583 

355985 

356378 

376527 

362580 

X67126 

X22670 

RF773 


II. 7. 51 

15-6.52 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 
Ringed.  Ringer. 

Nr.  Leeds  (Yorkshire)  D & I 


Recovered. 

ca.  16.6.53  Llanbedr  (Meri-| 
onethshire)  125  m.  S.W.  . 
Heptonstall  Moors  (Yorks.)  W & M 1.9.53  Nr.  Glasgow.  160  inj 


N.W. 


20.6.53 

Ditto 

W & M 

9-7-53 

Horsey  I.  (Essex) 

PSB 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

27.1.52 

Nr.  Carlisle  (Cumb.) 

AVM 

17-3-53 

Deeping  Lake  (Lines.) 

WT 

6.1.40 

London 

LNHS 

4.1.44 

Ditto 

LNHS 

II. 1. 50 

Ditto 

LNHS 

10.1.53 

East  Molesey  (Surrey) 

LNHS 

Kittiwake  {Rissa 

tridactyla) . 

--5-52 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. — age 
unknown 

2C 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

10.7.52 

Fame  Is.  (Northumb.) 

ND  & N 

17-7-52 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

1-7-52 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

3-7-52 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

16.7.53 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

28.6.51 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

10.7.52 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

2-7-53 

Sheep  I.  (Antrim) 

AB 

26.7.51 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

meath)  240  m.  W.  1 

i8.io.53Thrybergh,  Rother- 
ham (Yorks.)  150  m.  N.W 


19.7.53  Hjarbaek  Fjorc 
(Jutland)  Denmark 
56°  30'  N.,  9°  20'  E. 

i.8.53Mogenstrup(Zealand 
Denmark.  55°  ii'  N 
11°  50' E. 

ca.  16.6.53  Kristianstad 
Sweden. 56°5'N. , I4°io'E 

7.12.53  Where  ringed 

5.12.53  Lyo,  by  Fye: 

Denmark.  55°  5'  N 

10°  10'  E. 

8.11.53  Bogo  Isle,  Den 
mark.  54°  56'  N.,  12°  3'  E 


vonshire)  120  m.  N. 


land.  6o°4o'N.,  45°35'M 


foundland).  ca.  46°  50'  E 
56°  20'  W. 


Newfoundland  47°52'N 
53°  22'  W. 


tere)  France.  48°  8'  N 
4°  15' W. 

).ii.53  Eina  (Opplanc 
Norway.  60°  36'  N 

10°  39'  E. 


140  m.  N. 


14-8.53 

--7-53 


1-7-33 


deen.  no  m.  N. 
ca.  29.8.53  Easdale 
(Argyllshire)  75  m.  N.N.I 
16.8.53  PortlandBill(Dorse 
105  m.  S.E. 

Common  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Rye  Harbour  (Sussex)  LNHS  24.9.53  Charenton  (Chei 

E'rance.  46°44'N.,  2°38'I 
Abbotsbury  (Dorset)  I 23.8.53  Surville  (Manch< 

France. 49°i8'N. , i°4o'\\ 

Arctic  Tern  {Sterna  macrura). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

Fame  Is.  (Northumb.)  TEH  3.6.53  South  Shield 

(Durliam)  45  m.  S. 
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RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


No. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

ZP98 

1.7.36 

Ditto 

TEH 

8.7.53  Where  ringed. 

RNq26 

I3-7-50 

Ditto 

ND&N 

11.6.53  Ravenscar  (York- 

shire) 95  m.  S. 

22887 

29.6.50 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

5-7-53  Where  ringed. 

X52370 

10.7.53 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

6.8.53  Xr.  Haamstede  (Zee- 
land)  Holland.  51°  44'  N., 
3°  44'  E. 

Roseate  Tern  {Sterna 

dougallii) 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

PD624 

17.8.51 

Firth  of  Forth 

MOC 

1 1. 5. 53  Takoradi,  Gold 

Coast.  4°58'N.,  i°43'W. 

X26375 

23-7-53 

Ditto 

MOC 

7.10.53  Dakar,  Senegal. 

14°  40'  N„  17°  28'  E. 

X59525 

I7-7-53 

Ditto 

HM  & M 

-.9.53  R.  Douro,  Portugal. 

ca.  41°  10'  N„  8°  40'  W. 

Sandwich  Tern  {Sterna  sandvicensis) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

255815 

9.6.53 

Lady  Isle  (off  Ayrshire) 

SSPB 

29.10.53  Baia  dos  Tigres, 
Angola.  i6°4o'S.,  ii°45'E. 

258368 

I4-7-5I 

Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs. 

1. 1 2. 5 3 off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 

Portugal,  ca.  37°  0'  N., 
. 8°57'W. 

278240 

23-7-53 

Firth  of  Forth 

MOC 

12. 1 1.53  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

6°  20'  N„  10°  50'  W. 

267468 

10.7.52 

Fame  Is.  (Northumb.) 

ND  & N 

8.11.53  Xr.  Agadir,  Morocco 

30°  30'  N.,  9°  45'  W. 

260805 

5-7-5I 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

25.7.53  Harfleur  (Seine  Inf) 
France.49°3i'N.,o°i2'E. 

276420 

4-7-53 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

4-9-53  Grimsby  (Lines.). 

155  m.  S. 

276430 

4-7-53 

Ditto 

ND  & N 

5.9.53  Ditto 

263894 

9.7-51 

Ravenglass  (Cumberland) 

AEM 

28.1.52  Winneba,  Gold 
Coast.  5°  23'  N.,  1°  0'  W. 

Razorbill  {Alca  torda). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

AT14413 

2.7'-53 

Sheep  I.  (Antrim) 

AB 

22.11.53  Maryport  (Cum- 

land)  125m.  E.S.E. 

AT16528 

6.7-53 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

31.12.53  off  Casablanca, 

Morocco.  33°  39'  N., 

7°  35'  W. 

AT10764 

24-6.53 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

6.11.53  Faro  (Algarve) 
Portugal.  37°  2'  N., 

7°  55'  W. 

RINGED  AS  FULL- 

GROWN. 

AX6083 

1.7-50 

Cape  Wrath  (Sutherland) 

IDP 

1 7. 1 1. 53  Middelkerke  (West 
Flanders)  Belgium. 

51°  12'  N.,  2°  51'  E. 

AV5880 

13-7-49 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

2.6.53  Aberporth  (Cardi- 

ganshire) 45m.  N.E. 

AT6197 

10.7.50 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

18.11.53PI0U  grescant  (Cotes 

du-Nord)  France.  48°  51' 
N..  3°  14'  W. 


The  Casablancan  recovery  is  the  most  southerly  one  received  for  this  species. 

Guillemot  {Uria  aalge). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

AE2264  3.7.52  Cruden  Bay  (Aberdeenshire)  HNS  6.4.53  East  Wemyss  (Fife) 

95  m.  S.S.W. 
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RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


No. 

AX9803 

16-7-53 

Ringed. 

Fame  Is.  (Northumb.) 

Ringer. 

ND&N 

AX7315 

27.6.52 

Grassholm  (Pembs.) 

SBO 

AX7318 

27.6.52 

Ditto 

SBO 

AT10929 

4-7-53 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

AT13860 

3I-7-53 

Black  Guillemot  {Uria  grylle) 
Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  young 

This  is  the  first  distant  recovery  for  this  species. 


Recovered. 

15.10.53  Harlingen  (Frie 
land)  Holland  53°  10'  ^ 
5°  26'  E. 

23-5-53  Bexhill  (Susse: 
250m.  S.E. 

27.11.53  Nr.  Poole  (Dorse 
170m.  S.E. 

16.8.53  Chesil  Beach  (Do 
set)  95m.  S.E. 

28.11.53  Estuary  of  1 
Blackwater  (Essex). 
540  m.  S. 


Puffin  {Fratercnla  arctica). 

AX9524  19.8.53  Fame  Is.  (Northumb.)  ND&N  20.1  i.53off Bergen, Norwa 

60°  25'  N.,  5°  20'  E. 

Stock  Dove  [Columba  cenas). 

319093  29.4.53  Sway  (Hants.)  — young  EC  ca.  15.8.53  Ryde  (Isle 

Wight)  20m.  E.S.E. 

Turtle  Dove  {Streptopelia  turtur). 


376862 

252916 

AE4024 

AD3117 

DT882 

B5999 

NM169 

E7139 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


20.7.52 

Dronfield  (Derbyshire) 

SNHS 

4-5-53  Utrera  (Sevill 

Spain.37°ii'N.,5°47''V 

1. 10.53 

Salthouse  (Norfolk) 

CBO 

4.10.53  Nr.  Quimper  (Fini 

— immature 

tere)  France.  47°  59'  h 
4°  8'  W. 

Barn  Owl  {Tyto  alba). 

7-6-53 

Nr.  Nuneaton  (Warwicks.) 

L&  R 

7.10.53  Nr.  Stafford.  331 

■ — young 

N.W. 

Short-eared  Owl  {Asio  flammeiis). 

30.553 

Nr.  Slaidburn  (Yorks.) 

JJB 

Autumn  1953  Lytham  S 

— young  Anne’s  (Lancs.).  30m  SI 

Swift  {Apusapus). 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


I-7-43 

Rugby  (Warwickshire) 

RNHS 

25-5-53  W’here  ringed. 
Caught  on  nest  and  r 
leased. 

24.6.47 

Radley  (Berks.) 

EGI 

1948,  49,  50.  Where  ringei 
3.6.53  Pontarlier  (Doub 
France.46°54'N.,6°2i'I 

I7-7-5I 

High  Wycombe  (Bucks.) 

TH&G 

11.6.53  Hendon,  Londoi 
23m.  E. 

I9-7-50 

Ilfracombe  (Devon) 

ASC 

1.6.53  Chittlehampto 

(Devon).  i6m.  S.S.E. 


Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


B28064 

I5-7-53 

Currie  (Midlothian) 

IVB 

22.9.53  Walkeringham 
(Notts.)  ca.  200111.  S.S.E 

LT354 

10.6.52 

Cumdivock  (Cumb.) 

RHB 

25-5-53  Grimsby  (Lines, 
145m.  S.E. 

LT274 

3I-7-52 

Nuneaton  (Warwicks.) 

L & R 

-.6.53  Hiniley  Hall,  Dudle; 
(Staffs.)  30111.  W. 

B36646 

30-7-53 

Stanwell  Moor  (Middx.) 

B & T 

27-8.53  Chelsfield  (Kent 
28m.  E.S.E. 

Of  others  ringed  as  young,  eight  were  recovered  near  tlieir  rcspcctiv( 
localities  in  their  second  year,  two  in  their  third  year,  and  one  in  its  fourth. 
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liritish  Birds,  \'ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  6-’. 


C'aspi.w  'I'icrn  {I I ydroproi^iic  caspia). 

IVGGS  AND  noW.NV  VOI  NG.  ( ioi'l  AND,  SwKDICN. 

(PltoloQruphcd  hv  ( ios'i  A H akansson). 

'I'liese  hii'ds  are  not  al\\  a\s  soriahlc  and  sinj>le  nests  oecur.  I lu'  \ 
averaging  the  same  size  as  tliose  of  Cnniiorants  {I’haUn  rocorax  corbo),  are  laid 
in  an  unlined  hollow  in  shingle,  sand,  mud  or  even  di'ea\ing  vegetation;  the 
ground  colour  varies  from  grevisli-white  to  hull  or  olive  and  the  markings  ai' 
hlackish-hrown  Both  s('xes  incuh.ate  lor  .about  three  weid^s. 


Hl'itisli  Birds,  Vol.  xlvii,  PI.  63. 


r,\spi.\N  Tkrn  (llydropraL^np  caspia). 

Downy  vonNc,.  (Ioti-and,  Swi'.den. 

(I’lwto^raphcd  bv  (iosTA  IIakansson). 

Above,  the  ne.stlings  arc  greyish-lruff  to  greyish-white  speclded  with  blackish, 
and  below,  white  or  huffish-white  except  on  the  throat  which  is  usually  dusky; 
the  dark-tipped  beak  is  orange.  The  Hedging  period  is  said  to  last  four  or  five 
weeks.  In  Europe  these  birds  breed  chiefly  in  coastal  areas,  but  in  .\merica  not 
infrequently  inland  on  the  shores  of  large  lakes. 


British  Birds,  Vol.  xlvii,  PI.  65. 
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British  Birds,  \'ol.  xlvii,  PI.  66. 


Wiirn’.-TAit.KD  I'i.xci.it  {Ilalia’clus  (tlhicilhi). 

.\nri.Ts  IN  I'uc.iiT.  S.W.  U•|•:l..\Nn,  ji’Nit. 

{Pliolof^raphcd  by  <■.  Is..  ^'l•■..\Tl■■.s). 

Till”  vullurine  ralhrr  than  aquiline  silhmii’Ui'  of  the  W'liite-lailed  l-ia{*le,  vi'rv 
dilTerent  from  that  of  ihe  Cioklon  Ivaf^Ie  (.l</»i7(/  chrysdcln.s),  is  wadi  shown  here. 
The  wings  are  wide  and  blunt,  and  are  normally  heki  straight,  not  Hexed. 

(see  page  398). 


Bl  itisli  Bird.s,  \'oI.  xlvii,  I’l.  67. 


! 


A HROODINo 


Mooriihn  (Galliuula  chloi-opus). 

HIKI)  ATTKMI’TINC,  TO  KHTK]  KVK  A lAl.I.KN  lA.i;. 

Hou.and,  Ji’i.y  2(yni,  m)5  5. 

. , . . (J’lwtogntphcd  by  c.  J.  A.  WrjNAKNDTs). 

In  dll VI ng  ofi  an  intruder,  the  brooding  Moorhen  apparentlv  knocked  an  eee 
out  ot  the  nest.  Immediately  after  its  return  it  made  .some'  eigln  attempts  If 
etrieve  he  egg  by  trying  to  hold  it  bet^veen  bill  and  throat  and  the  side  E tl  e 
nest.  .Ml  these  attempts  tailed  and  it  then  paid  no  more  attention  to  tL  eg^ 

(.see  page  399). 


T 

Britisli  Birds,  \’ol.  xlvii,  I’l.  ()S. 


d.inger  of  flooding*,  (see  400). 
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Of  birds  ringed  as  breeding  adults,  four  were  recovered  in  their  breeding 
',alities  in  the  following  year  ; another  was  caught  in  five  successive  seasons 
eluding  that  of  ringing. 

Raven  {Corvus  corax). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


No. 

408162 

407780 


345081 


KK722 

LB3I2 


JW952 


24170 


11-4.53 

I7-4-5I 


7-7-50 


II-I.53 

25-2.53 


Ringed. 

Cumberland 


Ringer. 

RHB 


Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

Jackdaw  [Corvus  monedula). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Long  Ashton,  Bristol  GEC 

Great  Tit  [Parus  major). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Burneside  (Westmorland)  ACW 

Bishop’s  Stortford  (Herts.)  PSB 


Recovered. 

—.12.53  Redmire,  Nr.  Ley- 
burn  (Yorks.) 

10.6.53  Winsford  (Somerset) 
45m.  E. 


ca.  20.4.53  London  Colney 
(Herts.)  loom.  E.N.E. 


23-5-53  Clapham  (Yorks.) 
22m.  S.E. 

-.4.53  Billericay  (Essex) 
20m.  S.E. 


Blue  Tit  [Parus  cceruleus). 

13.2.53  Shoreham  (Sussex) — adult  JS  --4-53  Eorest  Row  (Sussex) 

23m.  N.E. 

Song  Thrush  [Turdus  ericetorum) . 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

24.5.50  Latimer  (Bucks.)  RSB  3.1 1.53  Caen  (Calvados) 

Erance.  49°  13'  N., 

0°  21'  W. 


X27522 

R0860 

X27681 

SX283 

X29419 

X29530 

PJ580 

PJ791 

PJ124 

R7809 

R7693 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

18.10.53  Saltee  Bird  Obs. 


22.10.53  Glynn  (Wexford) 
i8m.  N. 


6.1.53  Old  Colwyn  (Denbighshire) 
30.11.52  Dungeness  Bird  Obs. 

5. 1 0.5 1 Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 


AEM  24.3.53  Birkdale,  South- 
port  (Lancs.)  35m.  N.E. 
ca.  11.6.53  Lens  (Pas-de- 
Calais)  Erance.  so°26'N., 
2°  52'  E. 

1 1. 1 1. 5 3 Rute  (Cordoba) 
Spain.  37°  2o'N.,  4°  23' W. 


Iceland  Redwing  [Turdus  musiciis  coburni). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

14.10.53  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  10. 11.53  Nr.  Antwerp, 

Belgium 


Blackbird  [Turdus  merula). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

20.10.53  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. 


29.10.51  Ditto 


3. 10. 51  Ditto 
25.10.50  Ditto 

27.10.52  Ditto 

19.10.52  Ditto 


28.12.53  Harray,  Mainland, 
Orkney.  70m.  S.W. 

1.8.53  Stemshaug  (Nord- 
more)  Norway  63°  20'  N. 
8°  50'  E. 

25-7-53  Fitjar,  Stord  L, 
Norway.  59°  55'  N., 

5“23'E. 

22.7.53  Hjelle,  Nordfjord, 
Norwa}L  ca.  6i°  55'  N., 
6°  00'  E. 

20.10.53  Nr.  Molde,  Norway 
62°  45'  N.,  7°  o'  E. 

4.1 1.53  Nordijordeid,  Nor- 
way 61°  54'  N.,  6°  2'  E. 
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RINGED  AS  FL'LL-GROWN. 


Xo. 

Riti}^ed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

PJ861 

18. 10. 51 

Ditto 

29-7-53  Stigen,  Uddevall? 
Sweden,  ca.  58°  30' 

12°  5'  E. 

R6037 

15.10.52 

Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs. 

27.4.53  Ipswich  (SuffolH 
320m.  S.S.E. 

16149 

9-5-50 

Ditto 

22.4.53  Sunderland  (Cc 
Durham)  room.  S.S.E. 

R6183 

23.10.52 

Ditto 

5.5.53  Asliunga  (Kristiar 
stad)  Sweden.  56°  18'  N 
13°  25'  E. 

R6202 

9-3-53 

Ditto 

18.10.53  Moi,  Norway. 
58°  28’  N.,  6°  33'  E. 

R6050 

17.10.52 

Ditto 

31.5.53  Obrestad  (Jasrek 
Norway,  ca.  58°  45'  N 
5°  30' E. 

PX246 

27.10.51 

Ditto 

3. II. 53  Ana-Sira,  nr.  Flek 
kefjord,  Norway.  58°2o'N. 
6°  40'  E. 

PX332 

29.10.51 

Ditto 

14. II. 53  Hauge,  Norway 
58°  21'  N.,  6°  18'  E. 

XL642 

27.10.47 

Ditto 

12.8.53  Schermer  Poldei 
(Noord  Holland) 
52°  38'  N.,  4°  46’  E. 

P5294 

18.10.52 

Monks’  House  Bird  Obs. 

21.5.53  Nr.  Skien,  Norway 
59°  10'  N.,  9“  35'  E. 

P5305 

24.10.52 

Ditto 

14.5.53  Gifford  (E.  Lothian 
45m.  N.W. 

15246 

10.10.49 

Spurn  Bird  Obs. 

3.1.54  Lanivet  (Cornwall) 
310m.  S.W. 

PS894 

3-II-52 

Ditto 

17-6-53  Bjorboholm,  nr 

Goteborg,  Sweden. 

14512 

10.10.49 

Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 

--9-53  Prisdorf  (Holstein) 
Germany.  53°  30'  N., 
9°  49'  E. 

24329 

29.10.49 

Ditto 

4. 1 1. 53  Mosstrond  (Tele- 
mark) Norway.  59°  51'  N. 
8°  6'  E. 

PR515 

5-2.53 

Alford  (Lines.) 

GPBO 

18.7.53  Frederiksdal,  (Sma- 
land)  Sweden,  ca. 
57°  35'  N.,  14°  35'  E. 

00 

0 

24.10.52  Salthouse  (Norfolk) 

CBO 

1. 1 1.53  Nr.  Goteborg, 

Sweden.  57°  40'  N., 
12°  0'  E. 

S2878 

30.10.51 

Saltee  Bird  Obs. 

Spring  ’52  Gyland  (Vest- 
A g d e r ) Norway. 
58°  22'  N.,  6°  51'  E. 

R8708 

I5-II-52 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

10.2.53  St.  just-in-Rose- 
land.  (Cornwall) 

70m.  S.S.W. 

PP936 

2.2.52 

Torphins  (Aberdeenshire) 

RC 

28.8.52  Smedjebacken,  Da- 
larne  Sweden.  60°  8'  N., 
15°  26'  E. 

X4613 

3-8.50 

Masham  (Yorks.) 

RCh 

23-4-53  Cotebrook  (dies.) 
85m  S.W. 

P2504 

4-5-53 

Bishop’s  Stortford  (Herts.) 

AD 

25-4-53  Eda  (Varmland) 
Sweden.  59°  51'  N., 
12“  23'  E. 

S1035 

1-2.53 

Halifax  (Yorks.) 

HSS 

16.7.53  Trollhiltten 

(Vastergotland)  Sweden 
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No. 

X21686 

X35905 

PK233 

LL828 

LH951 

B43114 

LN969 

B22452 

JD366 

KK956 

LV208 

M7720 

UViyy 

LD132 

N9578 

B35994 

JX979 

B32968 

KJ347 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

8.3.53 

Wirral  (Ches.) 

WTCR 

12.2.53 

Rathfarnham  (Dublin) 

RGW 

12. II. 52 

Goxhill  (Lines.) 

HV 

Wheatear  {Qinanthe 

cenanthe) 

25.5.52 

Dungeness  (Kent) — young 

PSR 

RINGED  AS  FULL-( 

GROWN. 

7-8.53 

Skokholm  Bird  Obs. 

Stonechat  {Saxicola  torquata). 

30-9-53  Portland  Bill  (Dorset)  A & R 

— adult 


Recovered. 

29-6.53  Naustdal,  Nord- 
fjord,  Norway.  6i°  55'  N., 
6°  00'  E. 

3.3.53  Nas  (Dalarna) 

Sweden.  60°  26'  N., 

14°  31'  E. 

1.4.53  Skegby  (Notts.) 
52m.  S.W. 

12.6.53  Near  where  ringed. 

13.9.53  Gaillan  (Gironde) 
France,  ca.  45°  19'  N., 
0°  57'  W. 

20.11.53  Santander,  Spain. 


Whinchat  {Saxicola  ruhetrd). 

20.6.53  Moscar,  Ashopton  (Derby-  SNHS  —.9.53  Alfandanga  (Algave) 
shire)  — young  Portugal.  37°  4'  N., 

7°  49'  W. 

Redstart  {Phoenicurus  phoenicurus) . 


RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


6.6.53 

Bumeside  (Westmorland) 

ACW 

1. 10.53  Vitoria  (Alava) 
Spain.  42°5o'  N., 
2°  40'  W. 

1. 10. 52 

Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 

9.10.53  Nr.  Cabra  (Cor- 
doba) Spain.  37°29'N., 
4°  26'  W. 

9.6.53 

Forest  of  Dean  (Glos.) 

C & C 

30.9.53  Pradilla  de  Ebro 
(Saragossa)  Spain. 

41°  52'  N.,  1°  16'  W. 

Black  Redstart  {Phcenicunis  ochnirus). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

12.4.53  Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs.  ca.  27.6.53  Elbingerode 

(Harz)  Germany. 
51°  47' N.,  10°  47'  E. 


Robin  {Erithacus  rubecula). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 


15.3.51 

Avoch  (Ross-shire) 

JL 

8.4-53 

Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs. 

30.8.52 

Dumfries 

IFS 

23.9.51 

Saltee  Bird  Obs. 

15-8.53 

Shoreham  (Sussex) 

JS 

15.12.53  Dornoch  (Suther- 
land) 22m.  N. 

20.4.53  Colinsburgh  (Fife) 
2im.  W.N.W. 

“•5.53  Drumlanrig  Castle 
17m.  N.W. 

ca.  1.5.53  Stillorgan  (Dub- 
lin) 83m.  N. 

-.9. 53  Minster,  Thanet 
(Kent)  76m.  N.E. 


Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis). 

11.6.53  St.  Osyth  (Essex) — young  RWA  6.9.53  Braga,  Portugal. 

41°  35' N.,  8°  26' W. 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

17.9.53  Avoch  (Ross-shire)  JL 

14.8,52  Monks'  House  Bird  Obs. 


ca.  20.10.53  Heaton  Moor 
(Lancs)  300m.  S. 

1 1. 10.53  Marinha  Grande, 
Portugal.  39°  45'  N., 
8°  56'  W. 
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RINGED  AS  I'CLL-CROWN. 


No. 

MH953 


JD751 

B16041 


7-9-52 


Ringed. 

Spurn  Bird  Obs. 


Ringer. 


L9563  6.9.51  Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 


KE724 

JH447 


24.6.52  Salthouse  (Norfolk) 
I-5-53  Dungeness  Bird  Obs. 


CBO 


D1321 
Jersey  Aij^22 


13.8.52  Dungeness 

17.8.52  St.  Ouen’s,  Jersey 


LNHS 

SJ 


Recovered. 

3.10.53  Vila  Nova  de  Gai 
Portugal.  41°  8'  ^ 
8°  18'  W. 

“■9-53  Oliveira  do  Bairr 
Aveiro,  Portugal.  c 
40°  30'  N..  8°  30'  W. 

7-7-53  Stiffkey  (Norfof 
5m.  W. 

21.6.53  Minster,  Sheppi 
(Kent)  36m.  N.N.W. 

1.8.53  Where  ringed 

6.5.53  Lundy  Bird  Obs. 


J1726 

IM8630 


Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  cnrruca). 

13. 7. 51  Cholsey  (Berks.) — adult  OOS  26.7.53  Dunsfold  (Surrey 

40m.  S.E 

Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochilus). 


22.6.51 


MK595 

Bi73I2 

JT086 


5-5-52 

14-8.53 

4-9-53 


Delamere  Forest  (Cheshire)  CBC 
— young 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Isle  of  INIav  Bird  Obs. 


~-5-53  Bearley  (W’arwicl 
shire)  ca.  80m.  S.S.E. 


High  Royd,  Halifax  (Yorks.)  HSS 
Keyingham  (Yorks.)  WAB 


10.8.53 

16.8.53 


Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 


* N9864 
LT889 


9.8.53  Nr.  Longton  (Staflls 
220m.  S. 

18.8.53  Scissett  (Yorks 
15m.  S.E. 

1 1. 10. 53  Talavera  de  1; 
Reina  (Toledo)  Spain 
39°  57'  N.,  4°  47'  W. 

4-9-53  Noves  (Bouches 
du-Rli6ne)  France 

43°  52'  N.,  4°  53'  E. 

31.8.53  Avila,  Spain 
40°  38'  N.,  4°  40'  W. 

Wood  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  sibilatrix). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 

16.6.53  Leigh  Woods  (Somerset)  PJC  I-9-53  Pescara  (Abruzzi 

Italy.  42°  26'  N.,  14°  12'E 

8.6.52  Cobhani  (Surrey)  LNHS  17.5.53  Wonersh  (Surrey) 

iim.  S.W. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  striata). 

RINGED  AS  YOUNG. 


Sandwich  Bay  (Kent) 


DFH 


KH75I 

28.6.52 

South  Shields  (Durham) 

EGG 

13-9-53  Arganil,  Portugal. 
40°  14'  N.,  8°  3'  W. 

B29027 

16.7.53 

Shenton  (Leics.) 

L & R 

27-9-53  Benaguacil  (Val- 
encia) Spain,  39°  35'  N., 
0°  39'  W. 

KE3I2 

23-6.52 

Burley  (Yorkshire) 

D & I 

“-5-53  Where  ringed 

K3460 

22.6.50 

Reading  (Berks.) 

LPS 

11.6.53  W 0 k i n g h a m 
(Berks.)  5111.  E.S.E. 

BVI37 

29.6.49 

Sandwich  (Kent)  EHW 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

ca.  8.7.53  Near  where 
ringed 

HI653 

21.5-50 

Spurn  Bird  Obs. 

2.6.53  Epworth  (Lines.) 
40m.  W.S.W. 

JW028 

12.8.53 

Ruscombe,  Twyford  (Berks.) 

H.\T 

-.8.53  Jeufosse  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  I'rance.  49°  2'  N., 

1°  33'  E. 

RB27099 

15-9-53 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

ca.  15.10.53  Rabat,  Mor- 
occo. 34°  0'  N.,  7°  0'  W. 

* Published  in  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  448,  where  the  ringing  locality  was  erroneously 
stated  to  be  in  Gloucestershire. 
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RINGED  AS  Fl'LI.-GROWN. 

No.  Ringed.  Ringer.  Recovered. 

B13960  17.9.53  Dungeness  Bird  Obs.  18.10.53  Nr.  Jerez  de  la 

Frontera  (Cadiz)  Spain. 
36°  41'  N.,  6°  7'  W. 

Pied  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  hypoleuca). 


NC0093 

I-7-5I 

Rowley  Burn,  Hexham 
(Northumberland) 

ND&N 

ca.  29.4.53  Lincoln. 
130m.  S.S.E. 

NJ430 

3-7-5I 

Ullswater  (Westmorland) 

FCG 

3-5-53  Nr.  Dalton-in-Eur- 
ness  (Lancs.)  30m.  S. 

LN762 

11.6.52 

Parkend  (Glos.) 

C & C 

5.6.53  Where  ringed. 

27. 9-53  Celorico  da  Beira, 
Portugal,  ca.  40°  39'  N., 
7°  25'  W. 

Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  pratensis). 

JV836  3.6.53  Lundy  Bird  Obs.  — young  27.2.53  Aveiro,  Portugal. 

40°  36'  N..  8°  40'  W. 

JB886  28.8.53  Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  10.10.53  Nr.  Jerez  de  la 

— immature  Frontera,  Spain,  36°4 1 'N. , 

6°  7'  W. 

Pied  Wagtail  [Motacilla  alba  yarrellii). 

K0429  16.6.51  Leuchars  (Fife)  — -young  IM  20.5.53  Ferryhill  (Aberdeen) 

60m.  N.N.E. 

MA397  24.6.52  Colchester  (Essex)  CBW  12.6.53  St.  Folquin  (Pas-de- 

Calais)  France.  50°  58'  N., 
2°  8'  E. 


NMoii 


KR439 

KR539 


Yellow  Wagtail  {Motacilla  flava  flavissima). 


25-6.51 


2.8.52 

12.8.52 


Maidenhead  (Berks. 

RINGED  AS 

Colchester  (Essex) 
Ditto 


I JF 

-young 

IMMATURE. 

CBW 

CBW 


-.4.53  Brentford  (Middx.) 
i8m.  E. 

—■5-53  Near  where  ringed 
—.  10.53  Azemmour,Morocco. 
33°  20'  N.,  8°  22'  W. 


Starling  {Shirnus  vulgaris). 

KXINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN  AND  RECOVERED  IN  (PRESUMED)  BREEDING  AREA  ABROAD. 


X18481 

9.1.53 

Reading  (Berks.) 

K & S 

18.4.53  Ilyinsk  (Velikolutsk 
Prov.)  Russia. 56°  N.,  30° 
10'  E. 

W6407 

3-2.51 

Breaston,  Nr.  Derby 

JBCC 

29.4.52  Nr.  Novgorod, 
Russia.  58°  32'  N., 

31°  2'E. 

W6419 

II. 2. 51 

Ditto 

JBCC 

15.8.51  Kashin  (Kalinin 
Prov.)  Russia.  57°  23'  N., 
37°  42'  E. 

V7297 

8.2.48 

Sale  (Cheshire) 

S 

17.4.53  Loknia  Station  (Vel- 
ikolutsk Prov.)  Russia. 
56°  48'  N.,  30°  10'  E. 

X17984 

4.12,52 

Eastham,  Wirral  (Cheshire) 

WTCR 

18.4.53  Velizh  (Smolensk 
Prov.)  Russia.  55°  40'  N., 
31°  7'E. 

P4858 

2.2.52 

Scarborough  (Yorks.) 

AW 

15.4.53  Mginsk  (Leningrad 
Prov.)  Russia  59°  45'  N., 
31°  5'  E. 

R7121 

24. II. 51 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. 

10.5.52  Berestovitsa  (Grod- 
no  Prov.)  Russia. 
53°  15' N.,  24°  E. 

P2296 

2.2.52 

Dundee  (Angus) 

GBC 

8.4-53  Jalasjaryi,  W.  Fin- 
land. 62°  30'  N.,  22°  45'  E. 
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RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN  AND  RECOVERED  IN  (PRESUMED)  BREEDING  AREA  ABROAD. 


No. 

WP48 

10.2.47 

Ringed. 

Askham  Bryan  (Yorks.) 

Ringer. 

RC 

V4433 

312. 47 

Cleveleys  (Lancs.) 

RMB 

ZT961 

16.1.36 

Nr.  Great  Budworth 
(Cheshire) 

AWB 

WM901 

14. 1.50 

Melton  Mowbray  (Leics.) 

AGBW 

X39298 

1312. 52 

Nr.  Shillingstone  (Dorset) 

CS 

SR906 

13.2.49 

Bebington  (Cheshire) 

WTCR 

RB305 

9.12.50 

Orton  Gorse  (Leics.) 

CAN 

W 1 802 

25.10.52 

Crewe  (Cheshire) 

FJB. 

X42580 

15-2.53 

York 

BS 

X25468 

7-I-53 

Monifieth  (Angus) 

AC 

S8183 

27.1.52 

Avoch  (Ross-shire) 

JL 

R7913 

6.1.53 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. 

X39464 

22.1.53 

Shillingstone  (Dorset) 

CS 

X43991 

7-2. 53 

Ditto 

CS 

R1301 

18.10.52 

Dungeness  (Kent) 

JF 

R8029 

3I-I-52 

Shinfield  (Berks.) 

CCB 

X15524 

3.I-53 

West  Wycombe  (Bucks.) 

TH&G 

W6632 

3.1-52 

Stewkley  (Bucks.) 

RED 

X31690 

9.12.52 

Welwyn  (Herts.) 

RR 

X39634 

12.1.53 

Leicester 

I & R 

P0476 

10.2.53 

York 

BS 

Recovered. 

-.3.50  Nr.  Viliand,  Estd 
ian  Republic.  58°  10'  ] 
25°  30'  E. 

—.3.50  Gulbene,  Latvi 
Republic.  57°  10' ll 
26°  45'  E. 

13.5.38  Riga,  Latvian  B 
public.  57°  30'  r 

23°  30'  E. 

2.4.40  Gulbene,  Latvii 
Republic 

8.8.53  Wawer,  PolaiJ 
52'’  12'  N.,  21°  10'  E. 

1 4. 9. 5 1 Nr.  Bialystc 
Poland,  ca.  53°N.,  23° 

-.7.53  Nr.  Uddeval 
Sweden.  58°  21'  1 
11°  58'  E. 

-.6.53  Hammaro  (Var 
land)  Sweden.  59°  22'  1 
13“  31'  E. 

I-5-53  Galterud,  Norwa 
60°  12'  N.,  11°  54'  E. 

23-5-53  Vestsmola  (Noi 
more)  Norway.  63°  22' 
8°  o'  E. 

29-5-53  Sandvollan  (Nor 
Trdndelag)  Norwa 
ca.  64°  o'  N.,  11°  20' 

8.4.53  Nr.  Trondhjel 
Norwa  y.  63°  25' ll 
9°  40'  W. 

1.7.53  Nr.  Stade,  Hambui 
Germany.  53°  37'  1 
9°  28'  E. 

23.5.53  Westerland,  Sy 
N.  Fris.  Is.  54°  52'  1 
8°  20' E. 

30.6.53  Winsen,  Nr.  Har 
burg.  Germany.  53°  23'B 
10°  13'  E. 

-.5.52  Borghorst,  Wes 
plialia,  Germany.  5 2°9'B 
7°  25'  E. 

12.8.53  Hamelin  (Hanove 

Germany  52°  6'  B 

9°  20'  E. 

16.6.53  Zetel  (Oldcnbur, 
Germany.  53°  25'  N 
7°  59'  E. 

4.6.53  Verl  (Westphalii 
Germany.  51°  52'  N 
8°25'E. 


“•7-53  Nr.  Ottcrndor 
Germany.  53°  50'  N 
8°  50' E. 

20.6.53  Hamdorf  (Schles 
Holstein)  German) 

54°  17'  N.,  9°  41'  K. 
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RINGED 

AS  FULL-GROWN  AND  RECOVERED  IN  (PRESUMED)  BREEDING  AREA  ABROAD. 

No. 

Ringed. 

Ringer. 

Recovered. 

X20989 

15-12.52 

Scarborough  (Yorks.) 

AW 

-.8.53  Scholderup,  Ger- 
many 54°  37'  N.,  9°  42'  E. 

P483O 

29.1.52 

Ditto 

AW 

20.7.53  Nr.  Bredstedt 

(S  c h 1 e s.-H  0 1 s t e i n ) 
Germany.  54°  38'  N., 

8°  58'  E. 

S1563 

13-1-52 

Thornaby-on-Tees  (Yorks.) 

PAR 

19.7.53  Mildstedt  (Schles.- 
Holstein)  Germany. 
54°  30'  N..  9°  3'  E. 

R8992 

7.12.52 

Norton-on-Tees  (Co. 
Durham) 

DRS 

21.6.53  Altenbruch,  Ger- 
many. 53°  50' N.,  8°46'E. 

X4O42O 

22.1.53 

Maidstone  (Kent) 

PSR 

End  7.53.  Osterwald 

(Hanover)  Germany. 

52°  31'  N.,  9°  28'  E. 

X40458 

6.2.53 

Ditto 

PSR 

13-5-53  Island  in  Elbe,  Nr. 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

X4443I 

15.2.53 

Chilmark  (Wilts.) 

JWW 

4.6.53  Oberneuland,  Nr. 
Bremen,  Germany. 

X40824 

27-1-53 

Leicester 

L & R 

Summer  ’53  Kettinge  (Lol- 
land) Denmark.  54°4o'N., 
11°  44' E. 

R5296 

29.11.52 

Breaston,  nr.  Derby 

JBCC 

22.4.53  Horsens  (Jutland) 
Denmark.  55°  52'  N., 

9°  51'  E. 

R8586 

22.10.52 

Lundy  Bird  Obs. 

—.6.53  Delfstrahuizen 

(Friesland)  Holland 

52°  53'  5°  50'  E. 

X39296 

13.12.52 

Nr.  Shillingstone  (Dorset) 

CS 

5.5.53  Akkrum  (Friesland) 
Holland  53°  3'  N. 

5°  50'  E. 

X27667 

I3-II-52 

Dungeness  Bird  Obs. 

10. 5. 53Haarlem,N.  Holland. 
52°  21'  N.,  4°  39'  E. 

PV74O 

1. 12.52 

Chilton  (Berks.) 

oos 

12.6.53  Ouddorp,  Goeree 
(Zuid  Holland).  51°  48'N., 
3°  56'  E. 

PH4I3 

22.12.50  Coin  Rogers  (Glos.) 

EJMB 

10.8.53  Bodegraven, Hol- 
land. 52°  6'  N.,  4°  46'  E. 

PH569 

7-3-51 

High  Wycombe  (Bucks.) 

TH&G 

30.8.53  Meppel  (Drente) 
Holland.  52°  42'  N., 

6°  10'  E. 

P3555 

29.10.52 

Bedford 

Bed.S 

30. 5. 53Landsmeer,  Holland. 

X38223 

13-2.53 

Oundle  (Northants.) 

OS 

19-5-53  Kampen  (Overijssel) 
Holland  52°33'N., 
5°  55'  E. 

I X15993 

II. 12. 52 

Leicester 

L&  R 

ca.  25.5.53  Zwolle  (Over- 
ijssel) Holland.  52°  31'  N. 
6°  f E. 

! X39501 

24.12.52 

Ditto 

L&  R 

20.6.53  Zaandam,  Noord 

Holland. 52°27'N.,4°5i'E. 

he  remaining  foreign  recoveries — Belgium,  14  ; Holland,  3 ; Germany,  3 ; 
Denmark,  i — are  for  dates  which  make  it  uncertain  whether  the  birds  were 
heir  breeding  area  when  recovered. 

Greenfinch  {Chloris  Moris). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

1X32834  6.12.52  Soutra  Mains,  Fala  (Mid-  HM&M  -.9.53  Throckley 

lothian)  (Northumb.)  75m.  S.E. 
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No. 


RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Ringed.  Ringer. 


S4679 

20.2.53 

Monks’  House  Bird  Obs. 

X37265 

R9297 

14-2.53 

14. 12.51 

Ditto 

Ditto 

BI2235 

P3870 

3-2.53 

30-1-52 

Wellesbourne  (Warwick-  JAN 

shire) 

Frankley  (Worcestershire)  ARM 

B29953 

18.9.53 

Siskin  {Carduelis  spinus). 
Monks’  House  Bird  Obs. 

— adult 

LV262 

6-5-53 

Linnet  {Carduelis  cannabina) 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

Isle  of  May  Bird  Obs. 

LV257 

5-5-53 

Ditto 

B43IOI 

28.9.53 

Portland  Bill  (Dorset)  A & R 

JB459 

26.7.53 

Twite  {Carduelis  flavirostris). 
Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs.  adult 

Recovered. 

1 1.7.53  Nr.  Hartlepoi 
(Durham)  60m.  S.S.E. 

I5-5-53  Ditto 

26.6.53  Nr.  Lincoln.  i65n 
S.S.E. 

2.5.53  Flitwick  (Beds.)  48n 
E.S.E. 

2.6.53  Bramcote  (Warwicl' 
shire)  26m.  E.N.E. 


22.11.53  Bowhill  (Selkirk 
48m.  W. 


27-6.53  Sunderland  (Du 
ham)  room.  S.S.E. 
ca.  28.5.53  Thornton  (Fifi 
23m.  W. 


Pyrenees)  France 
43°  28'  N..  1°  28'  W. 


-.10.53  S.S.  " Vaika,”  Den 
mark  bound,  from  Gei 
many  {presumed in Nort 
Sea 


This  is  only  the  second  distant  recovery  for  this  species,  and  the  first  fron 
overseas. 


Lesser  Redpoll  {Carduelis  flammea  cabaret). 

1 1. 1 1. 53  St.  Vith  (Liege 
Belgium.  50°  27'  N 
6°  8'  E. 


B42791 

10.10.53 

Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Obs. 
ist  winter 

R7394 

6-7-53 

Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra) 
Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs. 

— immature  male 

R7886 

28.6.53 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Obs — adult 

25.8.53  Bergamo  (Lom- 
bardy) Italy.  45°  42'  N 
9°  40'  E. 

^7 -9 -53  Where  ringed 

These  birds,  ringed  during  the  1953  erruption,  are  the  first  recoveries  for 
this  species. 

Chaffinch  {Fringilla  ccelebs). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

DD820  10. 1.47  Ware  (Herts.)  CBW  --7-53  Where  ringed 

BF582  29.11.49  Nr.  Great  Budworth  AWB  ca.  30.10.53  Balen-neet 

Cheshire  (Antwerp)  Belgium. 

51°  12'  N.,  5°  7'  E. 

House  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus). 

RINGED  AS  FULL-GROWN. 

R6884  14.8.52  Nr.  Great  Budworth  AWB  26.4.53  Nr.  Prestbury 

Cheshire  (Cheshire)  15m.  E. 

JH734  7.6.53  Dungeness  Bird  Obs.  12. 11.53  Brookland  (Kent) 

8m.  N.W. 


Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  montanus). 

KX423  14.12.52  Marlow  (Bucks.)  — adult  JF  --7-53  Benenden  (Kent) 

68m.  S.E. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LX.  CASPIAN  TERN. 

Photographed  by  Gosta  Hakansson. 

(Plates  61-64). 

The  Caspian  Tern  [Hydroprogne  caspia)  is  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  of  all  the  terns  on  account  of  its  large  size,  approaching 
that  of  the  Herring  Gull  {Larus  argentatus),  and  because  of  its 
massive,  shining  orange-red  bill,  of  which  a very  good  impression 
is  given  by  plate  61.  This  plate  also  shows  the  typical  tern 
summer  colouring  of  grey  and  white  with  a black  cap  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  species  extends  distinctly  below  the  eye.  In  winter 
the  crown  is  white  heavily  streaked  with  greyish-brown,  the 
streaking  extending  on  to  the  forehead  which  in  most  other  terns 
is  plain  white  at  this  time  of  year.  The  tail  is  only  slightly  forked 
and  the  bird  stands  rather  high  off  the  ground  on  its  black  legs 
(plate  61).  Plate  64  shows  an  adult  in  the  air:  the  long,  powerful 
wings  make  it  a strong  flier  with  a heavier  action  than  other  terns, 
more  gull-like,  but  nevertheless  graceful.  The  impression  of 
heaviness  is  increased  by  the  ever  conspicuous  bill.  The  undersides 
of  the  primaries  are  largely  blackish  and  this  is  at  all  times 
a useful  flight-character. 

A summer-visitor  to  the  northern  parts  of  its  range,  the  Caspian 
Tern  has  a very  wide  but  peculiarly  patchy  distribution,  being 
found  in  North  America,  Africa,  southern  Asia  and  Australasia 
apart  from  Europe,  where,  however,  it  is  extremely  local.  Except 
possibly  for  southern  Spain,  where  its  status  is  rather  uncertain, 
it  is  absent  from  the  west  and  its  main  strongholds  are  the 
Bothnian  and  Baltic  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Finland  (including  the 
islands,  among  them  Gotland  where  Gosta  Hakansson’s  excellent 
photographs  were  taken)  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  extending  into  southern  Russia.  It  has  bred  in  several  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  as  a vagrant  is  recorded  in  most  countries. 
To  Britain,  however,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  accidental  visitor, 
there  being  only  between  thirty  and  forty  records  (a  recent  one  is 
given  on  page  403)  and  this  is  perhaps  surprising  when  one 
remembers  how  close  to  this  country  it  breeds.  There  are,  however, 
some  grounds  for  thinking  that  Baltic  birds  migrate  south  or 
south-east  across  central  Europe.  Yet  that  not  all  the  British 
records  are  necessarily  of  European  birds  is  shown  by  tbe  one 
that  was  picked  up  in  Yorkshire  in  1939,  twelve  years  after  it  had 
been  ringed  in  America  {antea,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  184). 

Caspian  Terns  are  chiefly  maritime  but  not  entirely  so  and  in 
some  parts  of  their  range  they  breed  on  the  shores  of  inland  lakes. 
Shingle  or  sand  forms  a common  nesting  habitat  (plate  64),  but  the 
main  Finnish  colonies  are  on  rock  islands.  Large  colonies  are 
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found,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  Cas- 
pian is  not  as  sociable  as  most  terns  and  sing'le  nests  or  small 
scattered  groups  occur,  frequently  so  in  Europe.  Plates  62  and  63 
give  a good  indication  of  the  eggs  and  downy  young,  both  being 
described  in  the  captions  beneath.  The  young  are  fed  on  fishes  which 
are  passed  whole  to  them  ; fish  are  in  fact  the  staple  diet  of  this 
species  and  are  caught  by  the  birds  plunging  into  the  water,  sub- 
merging completely.  Caspian  Terns  are  much  at  home  on  the  water 
and  settle  there  like  gulls.  I.J.F.-L. 


NOTES. 

A nestling  Heron’s  ability  to  swallow  a large  eel. — It  is  well 
known  that  the  Heron  {Ardea  cinerea)  frequently  eats  eels,  but 
there  are  probably  few  photographs  in  existence  showing  the 
nestling’s  capacity  to  swallow  them.  The  photograph  reproduced 
on  plate  65  was  taken  at  Noorden,  Holland,  on  May  ist,  1954, 
when  the  eldest  chick  was  about  three  weeks  old.  I had  been  in 
my  hide  for  some  time  on  that  day  when  at  last  after  a long 
absence,  one  of  the  adult  Heron’s  alighted  on  the  nest  and  the 
chicks  started  begging  for  food.  After  a little  while  they  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  parent’s  bill  and  it  then  regurgitated  the  contents 
of  its  crop  into  the  nest.  .A.mong  these  was  the  eel  shown  in  the 
photograph.  As  the  eldest  chick,  who  got  the  eel,  did  not  in  spite 
of  desperate  attempts  succeed  in  swallowing  the  fish,  the  adult 
finally  took  the  eel  back  and  swallowed  it  itself  once  more. 

.■\fter  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  begging  for  food  started  again 
and  the  Heron  regurgitated  the  eel  into  the  nest  a second  time. 
The  eldest  chick  once  again  took  charge  of  it.  This  time  again 
the  chick  would  not  have  managed  to  get  the  eel  down,  if  the 
parent  had  not  assisted  by  holding  up  the  fish,  as  the  photograph 
shows.  In  this  way,  however,  the  chick  quickly  succeeded  in 
swallowing  the  greater  part  of  the  eel  until  only  about  3 inches  of 
the  tail  could  still  be  seen.  Obviously  the  chick  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  swallowing  this  little  bit;  but  as  the  parent  continued 
to  help  by  pulling  the  tail  of  the  eel,  apparently  stimulating  the 
gulp-motion  in  that  way,  the  rest  of  it  finally  disappeared  inch  by 
inch.  This  whole  action  took  place  within  5 minutes. 

C.  J.  A.  WiJNAENDTS. 

Display  and  posturing  of  Purple  Heron. — According  to  The 
Handbook  (Vol.  HI,  p.  135)  “Nothing  appears  to  be  recorded  of 
sexual  displays’’  in  relation  to  the  Purple  Heron  (Ardea  purpurea) 
and  so  the  following  observation,  made  a few  miles  from  Delhi, 
India,  on  May  23th,  1953,  may  be  of  interest. 

I was  standing  by  a marsh,  overlooking  a reed  bed,  where  some 
Striated  Weaver-birds  (Ploceus  manynr)  were  building  their  nests. 
Usually  Purple  Herons  occur  and  probably  breed  in  this  reed-bed. 
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The  following  is  from  my  note-book.  “A  pair  (of  Purple  Herons) 
were  walking  in  the  open,  just  beside  the  marsh ; the  male  with 
feathers  of  the  head  slightly  raised,  head  rather  low,  stepping 
slowly  forward  ; the  female  with  wings  half  open,  fanwise,  occa- 
sionally opening  or  closing  them  a little,  following  him  at  two  to 
three  yards’  distance.  After  a time  they  both  turned,  and  stepped 
slowly  the  other  way,  the  female  now  leading.  Then  the  male 
seemed  to  lose  interest,  and  the  female  stood  still  and  elevated  her 
neck,  looking  like  a statuesque  Bittern.  Whilst  the  female  re- 
mained in  this  stilf  attitude,  the  male  flew  a few  yards  away,  but 
soon  returned  to  a point  much  nearer  her,  and  settled  on  top  of 
a small  hillock.  Soon  after  this  the  female  relaxed  and  apparently 
also  lost  interest.  They  never  approached  close  to  each  other, 
and  neither  showed  traces  of  excitement.  The  whole  performance 
seemed  to  be  highly  formalized.  They  were  under  observation  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  but  attention  was  sometimes  distracted  by 
the  Weaver-birds”.  H.  G.  Alexander. 

Mallard  diving  for  food. — On  December  i8th,  1953,  I was 
watching  a party  of  some  80  Mallard  {Anas  platyrhyncha)  feeding 
at  the  edge  of  the  River  Tay  in  the  centre  of  Perth  when  I noticed 
several  of  them  diving  for  food.  At  first  only  three  ducks  in  the 
centre  of  the  flock  were  seen  to  take  part,  but  later  others  joined 
them  until  up  to  a dozen  birds  were  diving  frequently  and 
obviously  feeding  on  the  stony  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was 
about  three  feet  deep  at  this  point.  This  went  on  for  over  half 
an  hour  as  long  as  I was  able  to  watch.  One  noticeable  feature 
was  that  this  activity  was  apparently  restricted  to  certain  indi- 
viduals; other  birds  mixing  with  them,  though  carefully  watched, 
were  not  seen  to  dive  at  all. 

Diving,  for  food  by  surface  feeding  ducks  has  been  recorded 
before,  especially  in  the  Mallard,  but  in  this  case  I was  able  to 
observe  clearly  how  the  birds  submerged.  They  went  under  with 
a forward  jump  and  with  the  wings  slightly  open,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a Shag  [Phalacrocorax  aristotelis)  but  with  more  splash. 
The  bill  was  then  pointed  downwards  and  the  bird  kept  under  by 
vigorous  paddling  with  the  feet.  This  entailed  moving  forward 
at  the  same  time,  during  which  the  bird  picked  about  for  food  on 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  paddling  ceased  the  bird  rose  to  the 
surface  horizontally  often  with  food  still  in  the  bill.  No  movement 
of  the  wings  underwater  was  seen  nor  any  attempt  to  use  the 
pressure  of  the  current  to  overcome  their  natural  buoyancy.  The 
average  time  of  the  dives  was  five  to  seven  seconds  ; the  longest 
noted  was  ten  seconds.  C.  K.  Mylne. 

The  status  of  Pintail  inland  in  the  Fens. — The  Handbook  (Vol. 
Ill,  p.  270,  etc.)  states  of  the  Pintail  (Anas  acuta):  ‘‘Rarely 
numerous  on  inland  waters  in  Britain,  generally  singly  or  in  pairs 
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or  quite  small  parties ”,  and  records  of  flocks  of  up  to 

300-400  inland  in  Britain  [anlea,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  389;  vol.  xxxix, 
p.  223;  vol.  xl,  p.  223,  etc.)  have  been  described  as  exceptional. 
As  recent  text-books  have  continued  to  indicate  a similar  scarcity 
of  the  species  inland,  it  seems  advisable  to  draw  attention  to 
records  published  in  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  and  else- 
where, which  show  that  the  Pintail  has  occurred  in  certain  parts 
of  the  fens  in  very  considerable  numbers  in  each  winter  since  at 
least  that  of  1946-47. 

As  with  other  species  of  duck,  the  principal  haunts  of  the  Pintail 
in  the  fenland  are  the  washes  of  the  main  fen  rivers — flood-reser- 
voirs of  considerable  size,  which  are  flooded  somewhat  irregularly, 
and  to  a variable  depth  and  extent  in  each  winter.  The  Welland 
Washes,  which  extend  from  Deeping  St.  James  to  Spalding  in 
south  Lincolnshire,  now  seldom  flood,  since  the  opening  of  a new 
channel  for  the  Welland,  and  records  for  earlier  winters  are  few: 
the  largest  numbers  of  Pintail  recorded  there  are  ca.  350  on  March 
2nd,  1952  (C.B.C.  Rep.,  1952)  and  ca.  120  on  February  25th,  1954 
(E.  J.  Redshaw,  in  litt.).  The  Nene  W'ashes,  from  Peterborough 
to  Guyhirn  in  Cambridgeshire,  were  last  completely  flooded  in 
the  winter  of  1950-51,  when  1000  Pintail  were  reported  [C.B.C. 
Rep.,  1950) ; the  largest  subsequent  record  has  been  one  of  at  least 
300  on  March  7th,  1954  (F.  M.  Boston,  A.  E.  Vine  et  al.,  personal 
communication).  Up  to  the  1950-51  winter  large  numbers 
occurred  also  at  Peterborough  Sewage  Farm  and  waters  near-by 
in  Huntingdonshire:  the  largest  published  flgure  is  of  500  on 
February  6th,  1949,  but  this  area  is  not  now  frequented  by  more 
than  a few  of  any  species  of  duck  in  winter. 

The  most  favoured  haunts  are  the  washes  of  the  Bedford 
Rivers,  mainly  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  extending  from  Earith  in 
Huntingdonshire  to  Denver  Sluice  in  Norfolk.  This  area  is  some 
20  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  and  somewhat 
difficult  of  access,  so  that  there  have  been  few  comprehensive 
counts  in  the  past.  However,  as  many  as  400  Pintail  were  seen  in 
a small  area  in  1947,  and  numbers  of  up  to  600-700  in  1949,  1950, 
1951  and  1953;  some  of  these  counts  were  complete,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  coincided  with  the  peak  numbers  of  the 
winters  concerned.  In  early  1954,  after  flooding  about  February 
loth,  a count  of  ca.  650  was  made  by  Messrs.  C.  D.  T.  Minton 
and  R.  M.  Nedderman  over  the  main  part  of  the  washes  on 
February  21st,  and  another  of  ca.  870  by  myself  over  a similar 
area  on  the  27th  (independent  evidence  suggests  that  this  com- 
prised almost  the  complete  total  on  the  washes).  On  March  7th 
Mr.  C.  D.  T.  Minton  and  I covered  tlie  whole  area  and  estimated 
a total  of  some  2150  Pintail,  the  majority  [ca.  1700)  being  seen 
together,  with  some  5000  Wigeon  (.4.  penelope)  and  other  species, 
about  a mile  south  of  Welney.  Mr.  T.  C.  Smout  observed  a 
similar  number  [ca.  1700)  in  a rather  smaller  area  on  March  11th. 
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Birds  are  rarely  seen  before  December  in  this  area;  the  large 
numbers  rarely  arrive  before  mid-January,  and  the  peak  numbers 
usually  occur  in  the  latter  half  of  February  and  in  early  March  (as 
indicated  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Parker  and  J.  C.  Coulson  for  the  Peter- 
borough area  prior  to  1951 — C.B.C.  Rep.,  1949).  Their 
immediate  origin  is  obscure.  I am  not  aware  of  any  large  numbers 
having  been  seen  in  the  Wash  earlier  in  the  winter  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  Wigeon  which  frequent  the  same  areas),  and  at  Snettis- 
ham,  Norfolk,  the  only  really  favoured  area  on  the  Wash  coasts, 
the  numbers  are  much  smaller  (the  highest  estimates  are  of  ca. 
250  in  1952)  and  the  largest  numbers  occur  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year  as  those  inland.  Most  Wash  wildfowlers  regard  the  bird 
as  a rarity.  In  1954,  also,  when  the  inland  arrival  was  delayed 
until  mid-February  by  late  flooding,  the  numbers  seen  on  the  coast 
were  if  anything  lower  than  usual.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Pintail, 
like  the  Wigeon,  remain  on  the  Wash,  flighting  inland  by  night, 
until  the  washes  flood,  they  must  do  so  either  well  offshore,  or  in 
coastal  areas  as  yet  unworked  by  ornithologists — i.e.  their  move- 
ments are  different  from  those  of  the  Wigeop.  The  Snettisham 
observations,  however,  make  it  seem  more  likely  that  they  do  not 
arrive  in  the  area  at  all  until  January  and  February. 

Despite  the  lack  of  adequate  watching  in  the  past  in  the  areas 
now  favoured  by  the  species,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  large 
numbers  now  occurring  regularly  are  a feature  of  quite  recent 
origin.  Lack  {The  Birds  of  Cambridgeshire,  1934)  described 
parties  of  “one  to  twelve’’  birds  as  occurring  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  large  numbers  now  occurring  could 
have  been  overlooked  by  J.  G.  and  J.  M.  Harrison  in  their  careful 
survey  {C.B.C.  Rep.,  1941)  of  parts  of  the  washes  in  1940-42. 
The  large. numbers  in  1954  may  indicate  a continuing  increase. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  some  years  appreciable  numbers  of  birds 
have  remained  well  into  April,  and  pairs  have  occasionally  been 
proved  to  nest  (Lack,  op.  cit..;  C.B.C.  Rep.,  1929,  1951,  1952; 
Trans.  Lines.  Nats.'  Union,  1952  ; etc.).  No  birds  could  be  found 
in  the  summer  of  1953,  however,  and  the  species  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  established  breeding-bird,  though  it  seems  likely 
that  a pair  bred  again  in  1954.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet. 


Large  numbers  of  Pintail  inland  in  Somerset, — A remarkable 
number  of  Pintails  {Anas  acuta)  was  counted  at  the  shallow  end  of 
Durleigh  Reservoir,  Somerset,  on  February  15th,  1952 — no  less 
than  510  being  present,  males  being  slightly  in  preponderance.  All 
the  birds  appeared  “tired’’ ; they  either  rested  on  the  shallow  water 
or  were  grouped  on  the  mud-banks  near-by,  showing  very  little 
activity;  they  were  inclined  to  keep  well  away  from  the  other 
species  of  duck.  The  weather  was  not  unduly  severe  for  the  time 
of  year.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a large  number  of  Pintails 
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has  been  seen  at  Durleigh,  for  about  300  were  recorded  on  Decem- 
ber i8th,  1945  {antea,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  223). 

D.  H.  Perrett  and  Bernard  King. 

The  wing-silhouette  in  the  White-tailed  Eagle. — The  field 
identification  of  birds  of  prey  has  frequently  to  rest  on  the  wing- 
silhouette  or  wing-pattern  of  the  bird  overhead.  In  June  1954  Dr. 
Finnur  Gudmundsson,  of  Reykjavik,  took  me  to  a nest  of  White- 
tailed Eagle  [Haliceetus  albicilla)  in  S.W.  Iceland.  We  both  com- 
mented on  the  unsatisfactory,  and  often  misleading,  diagrammatic 
illustrations  of  this  species  in  flight.  In  many  field  guides,  both 
British  and  European,  the  species  is  shown  with  wings  flexed,  far 
too  narrow  and  pointed,  whereas  in  fact  the  wings  are  normally 
very  straight,  unless  the  bird  is  coping  with  strong  up-currents 
or  is  alighting ; they  are  very  wide;  and  they  are  very  blunt.  Most 
diagrams  make  this  species  appear  much  like  a Golden  Eagle 
(Aquila  chrysaetus)  in  shape.  As  The  Handbook  correctly  states 
(without  a diagram,  however)  it  is  vulturine  rather  than  aquiline 
in  the  air. 

The  two  shots  on  plate  66,  while  hardly  ranking'  as  photographs, 
do  show  the  typical  silhouette,  with  the  straight,  broad,  square, 
vulturine  wings.  The  silhouette  is  correctly  drawn  by  C.  Ramel 
in  Svenska  Djur  Faglarna,  p.  376  (ed.  Svardson  and  Durango). 
Two  photographs  may  also  be  cited  : — the  plate  on  p.  94  of  Ernest 
Lewis’  In  Search  of  the  Gyr  Falcon,  showing  the  points  here 
made;  and  the  plate  on  p.  13  of  Bengt  Berg’s  Die  Letzten  Adler 
showing  a certain  amount  of  flexing,  probably  of  a bird  coming  in 
to  land. 

The  white  tail,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  (it  is  just  visible  in 
the  plates),  is  not  conspicuous  in  overhead  flight,  unless  seen 
against  a blue  sky.  Against  grey  or  white  clouds  it  has  a very 
transparent  quality.  G.  K.  Yeates. 

Grass  found  in  stomach  of  Kestrel. — On  January  6th,  1933,  a 
dead  Kestrel  (Falco  tin  mine  id  ns.)  was  found  on  the  edge  of  a small 
lake  in  Roundhay  Park,  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  The  bird  was  in  poor 
condition,  but  upon  internal  examination  the  stomach  was  found 
to  be  tightly  packed  with  grass.  The  length  of  the  pieces  varied 
from  6 inches  to  J inch  and  they  were  very  much  stained.  The 
grass  appeared  to  be  the  evident  cause  of  death,  as  there  was  no 
'outward  sign  of  injury.  I can  find  no  reference  to  grass  as  a 
stomach  content  of  a Kestrel,  although  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  David  Poulter’s  note  (antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  414)  on  grass  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a Little  Owl  (Athene  noctua). 

Roger  Jackson. 

Partridges  perching  in  a tree, — On  October  21st,  1951,  near 
Radlett,  Hertfordshire,  I disturbed  three  Partridges  (Perdix 
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perdix)  that  were  perched  on  the  branch  of  an  oak  tree  about 
thirty  feet  up  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  birds  flew  down  into 
an  adjacent  ploughed  field.  It  was  a sunny  morning  and  the 
branch  used  as  a perch  was  so  situated  as  to  receive  the 
full  strength  of  the  sun. 

The  Handbook  states  that  perching  in  trees  is  very  exceptional. 

Bryan  L.  Sage. 

Moorhen  attempting  to  retrieve  egg  fallen  out  of  nest. — On 

July  26th,  1953,  at  Wassenaar,  Holland,  I was  photographing 
a Moorhen  [GaUinida  chloropus)  at  its  nest  from  my  hide  which 
was  erected  at  a distance  of  about  7 feet.  The  Moorhen  had 
become  quite  accustomed  to  the  hide  during  the  preceding  seven 
days  and  paid  little  attention  to  it.  That  day  at  about  1100  hours 
after  a long  time  of  quiet  brooding,  the  bird  suddenly  turned  very 
restless  till  all  at  once  it  quickly  left  the  nest  uttering  hissing 
sounds.  A juvenile  Moorhen,  searching  for  food,  had  approached 
the  nest  too  closely  and  was  quickly  driven  away. 

Immediately  after  the  intruder  had  disappeared  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest,  the  adult  Moorhen  came  back  and  continued  brooding. 
After  a moment,  however,  it  turned  to  the  right,  stuck  its  head 
over  the  nest-edge  and  tried  to  take  in  again  an  egg  that  had  fallen 
outside  and  was  lying  on  some  flag-leaves.  I had  not  seen  that 
egg  earlier  and  so  I supposed  that  the  bird  had  accidentally  thrown 
it  out  in  leaving  the  nest  so  hurriedly.  It  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  sitting  the  brooding  bird 
could  not  see  the  place  where  the  egg  was  and  that  it  cannot  have 
noticed  it  when  returning  to  the  nest  as  it  always  came  back  from 
the  other  side.  I am  quite  convinced  that  the  bird  knew  that  it 
had  thrown  an  egg  out  of  the  nest. 

The  bird  tried  unsuccessfully  about  eight  times  to  retrieve  the 
egg  by  clamping  it  between  bill  and  throat  and  the  side  of  the  nest 
as  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  two  photographs  on  plate  67.  After- 
wards the  Moorhen  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  egg  and  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  I placed  it  with  the  other  three  eggs 
in  the  nest.  Eventually  it  hatched  successfully. 

C.  J.  A.  WiJNAENDTS. 

Rubber  bands  causing  death  of  Lapwing. — On  December  27th, 
,1953,  I found  a dead  Lapwing  [V anellus  vanellus)  in  a field  on 
the  edge  of  Eccup  Reservoir,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  From  a brief 
external  examination  death  appeared  to  be  from  natural  causes. 
Upon  dissection,  however,  two  small  yellow  rubber  bands  were 
found  at  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach.  These 
bands  had  swelled  and  formed  a tight  plug  in  the  entrance  to  the 
stomach,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  were  the  cause  of 
death.  Roger  V.  Jackson. 
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Substantially  built  nest  of  Lapwing. — The  photograph  repro- 
duced on  plate  68  shows  a Lapwing^’s  [Vanetlus  vanellus)  nest 
which  I found  on  a roug'd  pasture  near  Colne,  Lancashire,  on  April 
23rd,  1954.  A most  remarkable  amount  of  material  had  been  used 
in  construction,  thong'd  the  nest  was  on  dry  g'round  where  there 
was  not  the  slig'htest  dang'er  of  flooding.  The  sides  were,  in  fact, 
so  built-up  that  when  an  adult  was  sitting  only  its  crest  was  visible. 

Mr.  K.  G.  Spencer,  author  of  The  Lapiving  in  Britain,  tells  me 
that,  except  in  cases  of  nests  on  waterlogged  ground,  he  knows  no 
other  instances  wherein  such  abundance  of  material  has  been  used. 

few  outstanding  examples  of  abnormally  substantial  nests  of 
other  wading  birds  have  been  recorded  in  recent  years  {antea,  vol. 
xl,  p.  23,  vol.  xliii,  p.  379,  vol.  xliv,  p.  208).  J.  K.  Syers. 

Field  notes  on  the  Lesser  Sand  Plover. — There  are  several  small 
plovers  {Charadrius  and  kindred  genera)  in  addition  to  the  four 
species  on  the  British  list  today  which  might  appear  in  western 
Europe.  Probably  the  most  likely  of  these  to  occur  some  time  is 
the  Lesser  Sand  Plover  (C.  mongohis).  Stuart  Baker  (Fauna  of 
British  India,  vol.  VI,  p.  174)  does  not  give  the  breeding-range 
as  extending  west  of  the  Pamirs;  but  Hartert  (Vog.  Pal.  Fauna, 
p.  1543)  extends  its  breeding-range  to  the  Khirgiz  Steppes,  which 
brings  it  as  near  to  Europe  as  several  species  which  have  occurred 
as  viigrants  in  Britain.  Since  it  is  an  abundant  species  in  East 
-Africa  in  winter,  one  would  expect  it  to  breed  in  west  central  Asia. 

On  the  Indian  coast,  it  is  an  abundant  winter-visitor,  and  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  company  with  the  Kentish  Plover  (Leiico- 
polius  alexandrinus).  The  latter,  however,  tends  to  be  a bird  of 
the  sandy  banks  of  river-beds,  and  I have  not  myself  watched 
them  together  as  often  as  I should  have  wished  for  the  purposes  of 
close  comparison.  But  an  examination  of  the  skins  of  the  two 
species  immediately  shows  that,  in  certain  plumages,  they  are  very 
similar. 

In  size,  the  two  species  are  identical  or  practically  so.  The 
Lesser  Sand  Plover  has  no  black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; so  that 
the  adult  Kentish  Plover  can  readily  be  identified  both  by  that  and 
other  features.  But  presumed  Kentish  Plovers  seen  as  birds  of 
the  year  on  the  autumn  migration  away  from  any  known  breeding- 
ground  of  the  species  should,  in  my  judgement,  always  be  carefully 
examined  in  case  the  bird  under  observation  may  in  fact  be  a 
Lesser  Sand  Plover.  How  can  the  identification  of  the  latter 
species  be  ascertained  by  a field  observer?  I am  bound  to  say  that, 
after  a good  deal  of  careful  observation,  I can  only  offer  some 
approximations,  which  may  be  useful,  and  cumulatively  decisive; 
but,  apart  from  the  distinct  call-note,  which  is  described  later,  I 
doubt  whether  any  single  feature  can  alone  determine  the  two 
species  in  the  field. 

First,  the  brown  patch  on  the  side  of  the  breast  tends  to  be 
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smaller  and  fainter  in  the  Lesser  Sand  Plover ; secondly,  the  white 
collar  is  less  clearly  marked;  thirdly,  there  is  rather  less  white  in 
the  outer  tail-coverts ; fourthly,  the  forehead  is  sometimes  quite 
black,  though  sometimes  it  is  partly  white ; fifthly,  the  legs  are  (to 
quote  Stuart  Baker)  “fleshy-grey,  yellowish-olive  to  bluish  or 
olive  slate-colour’’ — in  other  words,  they  are  not  black.  But  some- 
times the  legs  of  a Kentish  Plover  do  not  look  black  in  the  field. 
As  to  shape,  two  points  have  struck  me.  The  Lesser  Sand  Plover 
looks  rather  longer  in  body  or  perhaps  really  in  wing  or  tail  than 
the  Kentish ; or,  in  other  words,  its  shape  comes  closest  to  the 
Little  Ringed.  Secondly,  at  close  quarters,  the  beak  looks  rather 
longer,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  head,  than  in  any  of  the 
three  European  species. 

Then,  as  to  the  note.  When  a number  of  Lesser  Sand  Plovers 
are  together,  they  are  apt  to  chase  each  other  and  to  utter  a fairly 
loud  “yodelling’’  chatter.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  usual 
“wit’’  or  “pooit”  of  the  Kentish  Plover. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Greater  Sand  Plover  (C.  les- 
chenaulti)  which  also  has  a very  wide  breeding  range  from  east  of 
the  Urals  to  Korea.  This  bird,  as  its  name  implies,  is  consider- 
ably larger.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  (which  will  per- 
haps also  indicate  something  of  the  grey  colour  of  the  mantle)  that 
I have  more  than  once  thought,  when  seeing  a party  fly  out  across 
the  water  on  the  Indian  coast,  that  I had  found  a party  of  Knot 
[Calidris  canutus).  Also,  the  bill  is  quite  strikingly  long;  and  in 
spring  plumage  the  patch  of  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  breast 
becomes  a rich  fawn  colour.  The  first  time  I saw  a solitary  mi- 
grant by  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna  at  Delhi,  my  first  idea  was 
that  I had  found  a Golden  Plover.  Presumably  this  species  might 
some  time  occur  in  Britain,  as  there  are  records  from  Sweden  and 
Germany.-  The  broad  rusty  breast-band  mentioned  in  A Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  as  the  best  identification 
mark  is,  however,  only  characteristic  of  adults  in  breeding- 
plumage.  Young  birds  in  autumn  plumage,  which  would  perhaps 
be  more  likely  to  occur,  would  show  a pale  brown  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast.  If  it  were  seen  in  company  with  other  waders, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  identify.  The  Caspian  Plover  (C. 
asiaticus)  I do  not  know  in  the  field.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ringed 
Plover,  with  a much  longer  beak.  In  winter-plumage  its  colour 
pattern  must  come  near  to  that  of  immature  and  winter  Kentish 
Plovers  and  still  closer  to  the  Lesser  Sand  Plover ; but  the  size 
should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  when  there  is  some  other  wader 
for  comparison.  It  has,  of  course,  been  recorded  in  Britain 
several  times.  H.  G.  Alexander. 

Probable  Asiatic  Golden  Plover  in  Kent. — On  September  6th, 
1938,  Miss  C.  K.  James,  W.  E.  Kenrick  and  I were  walking 
towards  the  sea  a mile  west  of  Dungeness  Point,  Kent, 
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when  we  heard  the  call-note  of  a wader  coming'  towards  us 
from  the  north.  It  was  a clear  double  call,  a g'ood  deal  like  the 
triple  note  of  a Grey  Plover  (Squatarola  squatarola).  The  bird 
flew  right  over  our  heads,  and  continued  out  to  sea.  When  it  came 
close  over  our  heads,  our  comment  was:  “It  is  only  a Golden 
Plover  after  all”.  However,  a few  minutes  later  I asked  my  com- 
panions what  colour  they  would  say  the  undersides  of  the  wings 
were.  We  all  agreed  that  they  looked  brown  and  that  we  had  not 
seen  a trace  of  white  on  the  axillaries.  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  bird  we  had  seen  was  an  Asiatic  Golden  Plover  [Pluvialis 
dominica  fulva),  whose  usual  alarm-note  on  the  breeding-ground 
is  given  in  the  Handbook  (Vol.  IV,  p.  374)  as  a disyllabic  “kleee- 
yee”.  But  none  of  us  had  had  any  experience  of  this  bird  in  the 
field,  and  as  it  did  not  settle  for  a closer  examination  we  did  not 
venture  to  record  it  at  the  time. 

Since  then,  in  India,  I have  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  Asiatic  Golden  Plover,  and  when  I first  met  with  a party  on  the 
coast  of  Bengal  I was  a good  deal  disappointed  that,  far  from 
making  a clear  double  call,  they  only  made  slight  single  “twee” 
notes,  not  readily  distinguishable  from  notes  one  may  hear  from 
flocks  of  Golden  Plover  (P.  apricaria)  in  England.  I have  had  the 
same  experience  on  several  subsequent  occasions. 

However,  during  the  winter  of  1953-54  I have  had  two  experi- 
ences which  have  now  convinced  me  that  our  provisional  identifi- 
cation of  the  Dungeness  bird  was  correct.  In  October,  1953,  I 
was  staying  with  His  Highness  K.  S.  Dharmakumarsinhji  at 
Bhavnagar,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  were  sitting  by 
the  shore  watching  a number  of  small  waders  when  suddenly  I 
heard  a double  call-note  which  seemed  to  stir  some  dim  memory. 
It  was  repeated  several  times  as  the  bird  drew  near,  and  then  an 
.'Xsiatic  Golden  Plover  most  politelv  settled  on  the  rocks  just  in 
front  of  us.  So,  said  I to  myself,  that  is  the  solution.  This  clear 
double  call-note  is  the  cry  of  the  single  bird  on  migration. 

On  February  7th  and  8th,  1954,  I was  staying  with  Mr.  P.  K. 
Sen  Gupta  by  the  vast  Chilka  salt-lake  in  Orissa.  Golden  Plovers 
were  not  uncommon,  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  For 
the  first  time  I was  able  to  study  them  at  leisure.  When  they 
flew  a short  distance,  either  they  were  silent  or  they  uttered  a slight 
single  whistle.  But  when  they  took  longer  flights,  several  times 
I heard  the  full  double  whistle,  more  or  less  as  syllabized  in  The 
Handbook.  I noted  that  it  was  subject  to  some  variation.  Some- 
times it  was  hardiv  more  than  a single  note,  “twee”,  at  other  times 
almost  three  notes,  “tyew-ee”. 

Whether  it  will  be  thought  that  the  interval  of  time  is  such  that 
the  record  of  iq'^8  must  still  remain  somewhat  doubtful,  I leave  to 
the  Editors  of  British  Birds  to  decide.  But  in  any  case,  perhaps 
the  occurrence  of  a suspected  Asiatic  Golden  Plover  in  Kent  is 
worth  putting  on  record : also  the  fact,  as  mv  recent  observations 
show,  that  the  double  call-note  of  the  breeding-ground'  is  also 
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used  as  a flight  call  in  winter-quarters.  H.  G.  Alexander. 

[Although  the  evidence  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  we 
feel  that  this  record  is  certainly  worth  publishing  in  the  “probable” 
form  in  which  it  is  submitted. — Eds.] 

Great  Skua  killing  Heron. — The  following  incident  was  reported 
to  us  by  Capt.  D.  Stewart,  on  August  6th,  1953,  a few  hours  after 
its  occurrence;  on  the  following  day  a more  graphic  and  unsolicited 
account  of  the  same  event  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Uni 
Firth. 

Capt.  Stewart,  with  Moncrieff  as  boatman,  was  fishing  The 
Vadills,  Uni  Firth,  ca.  4^  miles  N.E.  of  Walls,  Shetland.  . A few 
Herons  {Ardea  cinerea)  were  on  the  wing.  A Great  Skua  {Ster- 
corarius  skua)  suddenly  swooped  on  a Heron  from  above, 
apparently  striking  with  its  feet  at  its  victim’s  back,  but  also  hold- 
ing with  its  beak,  for  both  fell  together  to  the  water.  There  the 
skua,  on  the  Heron’s  back,  continued  its  attack  by  pecking 
repeatedly  at  the  head  of  its  prey,  at  the  same  time  using 
a paddling  action  with  its  feet,  as  if  to  force  the  heron  under  water. 
The  Heron  finally  succumbed,  and  Moncrieff’s  impression  was  that 
drowning  was  a contributory  factor. 

Mr.  Moncrieff,  who  is  very  familiar  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
“bonxie”,  has  never  seen,  or  heard  of,  a similar  occurrence, 
although  both  species  concerned  are  fairly  common  on  this  water 
in  summer.  W.  D.  Campbell  and  F.  J.  Denzey. 


Caspian  Tern  In  Kent. — On  May  3rd,  1954,  I saw  and  identified, 
between  4.10  and  4.30  p.m.,  B.S.T.,  a Caspian  Tern  [Hydro- 
progne  caspia)  in  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

For  about  10  minutes  after  first  seeing  it  I thought  that  it  was 
a gull  and  did  not  bother  to  look  at  it  closely.  When  I did  so 
through  binoculars  I immediately  saw  the  huge,  thick,  red  bill, 
black  cap,  large  size — considerably  larger  than  a Black-headed 
Gull  [Larus  ridibundus) — and  forked  tail.  The  tail  was  forked 
very  slightly  and  had  not  got  the  long  streamers  that  the  Common 
Tern  {Sterna  hirundo)  has.  I noted  that  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
primaries  were  conspicuously  dark.  The  wings  and  rump  were 
grey,  but  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  except  for  the  black  cap,  was 
white.  It  was  catching  fish  from  the  lake  in  the  typical  tern 
manner — holding  the  bill  downwards  in  flight  with  the  tail  de- 
pressed and  then  immersing  completely  when  actually  diving.  Once 
it  came  up  with  quite  a large  fish  but  dropped  it  when  it  was  about 
15  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  whole  of  the  time  that 
I observed  it,  it  was  flying  up  and  down  the  lake  and  I did  not  see 
it  settle  at  all.  Its  voice  was  not  the  chattering  “kikikikik”  call 
of  the  Common  Tern  but  was  a harsh  “kaar”,  much  like  that  of 
the  Rook  {Corvus  frugilegus). 
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I watched  the  bird  for  lo  minutes  and  then  left  to  call  Messrs. 
P.  S.  Redman  and  B.  W.  Ferry.  When  we  returned,  however, 
40  minutes  later  it  was  not  to  be  seen. 

The  next  day.  May  4th,  Mr.  J.  F.  Naylor,  who  had  not  at  the 
time  heard  about  my  record  of  the  day  before,  found  the  bird  and 
called  in  Mr.  P.  S.  Redman  who  also  saw  it,  thus  confirming  my 
original  observation.  John  T.  R.  Sharrock. 

[We  have  also  received  a very  detailed  description  of  this  bird 
from  Messrs.  J.  F.  Naylor  and  P.  S.  Redman  and  their  account 
clearly  confirms  the  identification.  Additional  points  that  they 
noted  were  that  the  bill  was  red  with  an  orange  tinge  and  that  it 
was  slightly  decurved  towards  the  tip;  there  was  also  a marked 
white  stripe  between  the  cap  and  the  base  of  the  bill ; when  fishing 
the  bird  flew  at  a height  of  40-60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Harrison  in  T}ie  Birds  of  Kent  (1953,  vol.  I.  pp.  454-455) 
mentions  four  Caspian  Terns  as  having  occurred  in  the  county, 
all  of  which  are  autumn  records  from  coastal  localities. — Eds.J 

Change  of  iris  colour  in  an  injured  Stock  Dove, — It  is 

well-known  that  the  eyes  of  domestic  pigeons  [Colnmba  Uvia) 
usually  become  paler  and  duller  in  sickness,  regaining  their 
original  brilliance  and  depth  of  pigmentation  should  the  birds 
recover.  A similar  occurrence  in  a Stock  Dove  (C.  oenas)  seems 
worth  recording. 

On  July  6th,  1953,  an  injured  adult  Stock  Dove  was  captured 
near  Brighton,  Sussex.  It  had  been  badly  shot  in  the  wing,  all 
the  flesh  of  which  was  swollen  and  a deep  green  in  colour.  The 
bird  had  also  been  starving  for  some  time  as  a result  of  its  injuries 
and  was  greatly  emaciated. 

When  examining  it  I was  struck  by  the  unusual  appearance  of 
its  iris,  the  general  colour  of  which  was  a pale  yellowish-brown. 
Close  inspection  showed  a dark  brown  inner  ring,  then  a very 
narrow  greyish  area,  then  the  wide  belt  of  pale  yellowish-brown, 
which  merged  into  a very  narrow  darker  yellow-brown  outer  ring. 
Suspecting  that  this  represented  a temporary  change  due  to  illness 
I asked  Mr.  John  Abrahams,  who  took  charge  of  the  bird,  to 
observe  and  record  its  progress,  should  it  live. 

It  was  placed  in  an  outdoor  aviary,  along  with  some  other  doves, 
and  although,  naturally,  somewhat  timid  it  fed  well  from  the  first 
day  of  its  captivity.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  recover,  the  pigmen- 
tation of  its  iris  began — at  first  hardly  perceptibly — to  deepen. 
On  August  28th,  1953,  Mr.  Abrahams  informed  me  that  the  bird, 
although  unable  to  fly  properly,  was  otherwise  recovered  and  its 
eyes  were  the  normal  very  dark  brown  colour.  D.  Goodwin. 

Swallows  perching  on  tree  to  feed  on  caterpillars.— Many 
records  of  Swallows  (Hirnndo  rusticn)  perching  on  trees  with 
foliage  have  been  published  {antea,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  254-256) ; these. 
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however,  do  not  include  many  instances  of  the  birds  involved  doing 
so  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding,  and  it  may  therefore  be  of 
interest  to  place  on  record  the  following  instance  of  Swallows 
feeding  in  this  manner. 

On  August  3rd,  1954,  about  30-40  Swallows  were  seen  alighting 
on  a large  ash  tree  at  Llanstephan,  Carmarthenshire,  at  approxi- 
mately 1600  hours  B.S.T.  The  tree  was  obviously  being  attacked 
by  a species  of  caterpillar  as  the  topmost  twigs  were  almost  devoid 
of  leaves ; through  the  glasses  it  was  possible  to  see  the  birds 
picking  these  caterpillars  from  the  leaves  lower  down.  This 
particular  afternoon  was  very  hot  and  sunny. 

C.  R.  Tubbs  [antea,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  208-209)  has  recorded 
Swallows  alighting  on  thistle-heads  to  feed.  Bryan  L.  Sage. 

Unusual  behaviour  of  breeding  Swallows. — A pair  of  Swallows 
[Hirundo  rustica)  began  to  build  a nest  on  a curtain  rail  in  a bed- 
room at  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire,  on  June  8th,  1953.  The  window 
was  kept  open  and  the  nest  had  been  completed  and  lined  by  June 
15th.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on  the  morning  of  June  17th,  but  in 
the  afternoon  this  egg  was  found  broken  on  the  floor  some  distance 
from  the  nest.  Both  birds  continued  to  frequent  the  nest  both  by 
night  and  day  until  June  28th,  when  another  egg  was  laid.  On 
June  30th  the  nest  contained  three  eggs  and  incubation  began. 
On  the  morning  of  July  3rd,  however,  an  adult  Swallow  was  found 
dead  under  the  nest  and  from  this  time  only  one  bird  came  to  the 
nest  until  July  5th  when  two  Swallows  visited  it.  The  new  bird 
was  regularly  seen  at  the  nest  and  probably  shared  incubation. 
It  was  then  noted  that  one  of  the  birds  had  been  building  up  the 
edge  of  the  nest.  This  it  continued  to  da  despite  the  attempts  of 
the  sitting  bird  to  drive  it  oflF,  until  the  nest  was  3 inches  deep. 
On  July  15th  all  three  eggs  hatched.  On  the  next  morning  one  of 
the  adults  was  seen  carrying  a young  Swallow  out  of  the  window. 

few  hours  later  another  of  the  young,  still  alive,  was  found  on 
the  floor  and  replaced  in  the  nest.  On  the  evening  of  July  i6th 
the  nest  was  empty  although  the  adults  continued  to  roost  in  the 
room  for  the  next  ten  days.  E.  I.  Cuthbertson. 


Carrion  Crow  alighting  on  water  and  taking  fish. — On  March 
13th,  1954,  at  Marbury  Mere,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire,  I saw  a 
Carrion  Crow  {Corvus  corone)  fly  up  from  the  bank  followed  by  a 
score  of  Black-headed  Gulls  {Larns  ridibundus).  Flying  low,  it 
alighted  for  a couple  of  seconds  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  85)  in  the 
middle  of  the  mere  and  picked  up  from  the  surface  a fish  about 
three  inches  long  and  apparently  dead.  The  gulls  mobbed  it,  but 
it  successfully  flew  back  across  the  mere,  settled  in  a willow-tree, 
and  for  some  minutes  pecked  pieces  out  of  the  fish  against  a 
bough.  Twice  more  two  friends  and  I saw  this  happen  in  exactly 
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the  same  manner.  On  each  occasion  the  crow  picked  up  a fish 
which  appeared  to  be  dead.  G.  Trelfa. 


Jackdaw  and  Magpie  nesting  together. — On  May  3rd,  1953,  near 
Sedbergh,  Yorkshire,  a Jackdaw  [Corviis  nionedida)  was  found  to 
have  lined  an  old  Magpie’s  {Pica  pica)  nest  in  a holly  bush  and  to 
have  laid  3 eggs.  Only  a foot  away  from  this  nest  a Magpie  had 
built  a new  nest,  the  base  of  which  was  built  into  the  roof  of  the 
old  one,  and  had  laid  5 eggs.  The  entrance  holes  faced  in  opposite 
directions.  Both  the  Jackdaw  and  the  Magpie  were  sitting  and 
got  off  the  nests  when  approached ; the  eggs  appeared  to  have 
been  incubated  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Unfortunately 
the  nests  were  destroyed  before  the  eggs  could  hatch.  C.  Moody. 

Jays  recovering  buried  acorns. — On  February  6th,  1953,  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  London,  I observed  two  Jays  [Garrulus 
glandarius)  fly  down,  after  some  hesitation,  to  a stretch  of  open 
turf  near  some  low  haw'thorn  trees.  They  began  a close  scrutiny 
of  the  turf  and  within  a minute  both  birds  had  discovered  acorns 
and  carried  them  into  trees  near-by.  The  turf  was  thick,  with 
some  leaf-litter  at  the  roots.  The  acorns  appeared  to  have  been 
concealed  quite  deeply,  necessitating  some  vigorous  digging  with 
the  bill.  From  the  bird’s  behaviour  it  appeared  that  they  expected 
to  find  food  there  although  the  nearest  oak  was  a small  tree  about 
forty  yards  away  on  level  ground.  It  seems  probable  that  the  birds 
w'ere  recovering  acorns  concealed  at  that  spot  the  previous 
autumn.  C.  J.  O.  Harrison. 

[The  burial  of  acorns  by  Jays  has  recently  been  discussed  at  some 
length  by  M.  R.  Chettleburgh  {antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  359-364). 

We  would  welcome  further  notes  on  this  subject. — Eds.] 

Variation  in  partial  albinism  of  Blackbird. — On  February  6th, 
1952,  an  adult  cock  Blackbird  {Turdus  merida)  was  trapped  and 
ringed  at  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire.  The  bird  had  head  and 
neck  mainly  white,  but  with  flecking  of  a few  black  feathers.  The 
bird  was  often  seen,  and  trapped  four  times,  up  to  June  19th,  1952, 
and  never  showed  white  in  any  other  part  of  the  plumage. 

During  the  winter  of  1952-53  an  adult  cock  Blackbird  was  seen 
in  the  area,  which  had  very  much  whiter  plumage,  on  breast,  wing- 
coverts  and  part  of  the  tail.  This  bird  was  trapped  on  February 
nth,  1953,  and  proved  to  be  the  original  bird  observed.  The  head 
and  neck  were  much  as  first  noted,  but  two  right  central  feathers 
of  the  tail  and  the  extreme  right  feather  were  pure  white.  .'Xnother 
tail  feather  had  a faint  white  tip.  Greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts 
were  now  white  in  many  cases,  whilst  mantle  and  breast  also  con- 
tained white  feathers,  particularly  on  the  upper  regions. 

W.  T.  C.  Rankin. 
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Reed  Warbler  off  Norfolk  in  November. — On  November  4th, 
1953,  a Reed  Warbler  [Acrocephalus  scirpaceus)  was  observed  to 
alight  on  the  Smith’s  Knoll  light-vessel,  25  miles  off  the  Norfolk 
coast.  It  was  captured  and  ringed.  This  date  is  later  than  any 
quoted  in  The  Handbook.  D.  B.  Peakall. 

Aggressive  display  of  Lesser  Whitethroat.— On  September 
pith,  1948,  I was  watching  a party  of  Spotted  Flycatchers 
[Muscicapa  striata)  in  some  hawthorn  bushes  at  Mitcham,  Surrey. 
A Lesser  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  curruca)  appeared  from  a bush  and 
flew  to  a twig  on  which  a flycatcher  was  perched.  It  drew  itself 
up  tall  and  threw  back  its  head  until  the  bill  was  pointing  almost 
straight  upwards.  The  throat  was  puffed  out,  presenting  a large 


Aggressive  display  of  Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis). 

{From  a sketch  by  C.  J.  O.  Harrison). 

expanse  of  white  towards  the  flycatcher,  and  the  tail  was  partly 
spread  and  cocked  high.  In  this  posture  it  sidled  rapidly  up  to  the 
flycatcher  and  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  drive  it  from  its  perch. 
When  the  whitethroat  reached  it  the  flycatcher  merely  turned  and 
pecked  at  it,  whereupon  the  whitethroat  flew  down  into  the  bushes 
and  did  not  reappear. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  a copy  of  one  made  in  the  field  at 
the  time.  C.  J.  O.  Harrison. 
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Greenish  Warbler  on  Bardsey  Island.— On  June  i6th,  1954, 
while  I was  walking-  past  one  of  the  withy  beds  on  Bardsey  Island, 
Caernarvonshire,  my  attention  was  caught  by  an  unfamiliar  song, 
and  when  I found  the  bird  I could  see  at  once  that  it  was  a Phyl- 
loscopus.  My  first  impression  was  of  a rather  pale-breasted 
Willow  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  trochilus).  The  bird  was  very 
active  and  extremely  elusive,  creeping  about  under  the  canopy, 
and  although  I spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  area  I had  only  com- 
paratively few  good  views  of  it.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  singing  continuously  all  the  morning ; the  afternoon  and 
evening-  were  wet  and  windy  and  it  sang  only  spasmodically.  It 
was  seen  once  early  the  following  morning,  but  it  was  a day  of 
sea  mist  and  drizzle,  and  although  I visited  the  spot  several  times 
during  the  day  it  was  not  seen  or  heard  ag'ain. 

The  song,  which  was  of  short  duration,  was  a loud,  hurried, 
high-pitched  warble  and  almost  recalled  the  Wren’s  (Troglodytes 
troglodytes)  song  in  its  vehement  delivery.  I wrote  it  down  as 
“ Weedle-weedle-weed-lee-tuee-tuee-tuee”  or  ‘ ‘Trittit-trittit-tuee- 
tuee-tu-tu-tuee”.  It  was  not  stereotyped,  but  varied  slightly 
almost  every  time  it  was  repeated,  and  the  bird  was  always  con- 
cealed just  under  the  canopy  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  elder,  black- 
thorn or  willow  trees  that  made  up  the  withy  bed.  The  notes  that 
follow  were  made  partly  by  watching  the  bird  through  binoculars 
and  partly  by  stalking  to  within  six  feet  or  so  of  it  and  using  the 
naked  eye ; often,  when  I thought  I had  stalked  right  up  to  the 
bird,  it  commenced  singing  some  yards  behind  me.  No  call-note 
was  heard. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  my  field  notes  and  from 
notes  made  by  Mr.  Alan  Till,  who  watched  the  bird  for  a short 
while  on  the  evening  of  June  i6th.  The  bird  was  about  the  size 
of  a Willow  Warbler,  although  none  was  present  for  comparison; 
in  fact  no  Phylloscopi  had  been  seen  on  the  island  for  nearly  a fort- 
night. The  upper  parts  were  olive-brown  in  colour,  the  tail  and 
wings  being  slightly  darker,  and  the  bird  seemed  duller,  less  green 
in  hue  than  trochilus.  The  closed  wing  showed  a single,  narrow, 
whitish  wing-bar,  which  was  clearly  visible  at  close  range  on  both 
wings.  The  under  parts  appeared  oflF-white,  with  no  yellow  tinge 
discernible.  The  prominent  superciliary  stripe  was  huffish  white 
and  did  not  extend  back  as  far  as  the  nape ; it  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  dark  stripe  through  the  eye.  The  head-pattern  was 
altogether  more  striking  than  in  trochilus  or  collybita.  Neither  Mr. 
Till  nor  I managed  to  get  a good  view  of  the  bird’s  legs,  and  their 
colour  was  not  determined.  This  description  appears  to  fit  the 
Greenish  Warbler  (P.  trochiloides).  Roy  Thharle. 

[When  in  Finland  last  year  I heard  the  song  of  the  Greenish 
Warbler,  agreeing  well  with  the  description  given  here,  and  in 
particular  I recorded  a Wren-like  character  of  part  of  it. — 

P.A.D.H.] 
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THE  NEW  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS  ACT. 

Long  after  those  who  originally  conceived  it  have  died  of  old  age 
or  frustration,  the  Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954,  came  into  force 
on  December  ist,  bringing  to  an  end  well  over  thirty  years  of  miser- 
able procrastination  and  repealing  the  whole  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
earlier  Acts  together  with  parts  of  eleven  others.  Few  subjects 
have  been  exposed  to  so  unfortunate  a mixture  of  ill-conceived, 
incoherent  and  unenforceable  legislation,  and  to  emerge  now  with 
a single  reasonably  clear  and  up-to-date  law  governing  bird 
protection  seems  an  advance  of  almost  Utopian  character,  despite 
whatever  deficiencies  it  may  prove  to  contain. 

This  belated  progress  is  due  mainly  to  the  insistence  of  Viscount 
Templewood,  in  the  House  of  Lords  debate  of  December,  1952,  on 
the  production  of  a bill  without  further  delay,  and  to  the  skill  and 
judgment,  tact  and  charm  with  which  Lady  Tweedsmuir  steered 
the  measure  through  the  Commons.  We  propose  here  first  to 
analyse  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  then  to  discuss  some  points  of 
special  interest  for  ornithology,  and  incidentally  to  touch  briefly  on 
prospects  for  the  future. 

The  pattern  of  the  Act  is  agreeably  simple.  Basically  it  gives 
complete  legal  protection  throughout  Great  Britain  to  all  wild  birds 
and  their  nests  and  eggs.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
The  Second  Schedule  allows  certain  species  to  be  killed  or  deprived 
of  their  eggs  as  pests  by  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  and  by  other 
“authorised  persons’’.  The  Third  Schedule  and  Part  If  of  the 
First  Schedule  permit  certain  other  birds  to  be  killed  or  taken  out- 
side the  Close  Season.  Eggs  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  may  also 
be  taken  up  for  artificial  hatching,  and  the  Home  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  make  an  order  intended  to  enable  birds-nesting  (confined 
to  certain  common  species)  to  continue  without  involving  an 
offence  against  the  law.  These  exceptions  are  counterbalanced  bv 
the  enactment  of  specially  heavy  penalties  for  offences  in  respect 
of  over  fifty  of  the  rarest  species  and  their  eggs  at  all  times,  and  an 
additional  ten  species  in  the  Close  Season.  Similar  penalties  are 
also  provided  covering  almost  all  species  in  “bird  sanctuaries’’, 
either  already  in  existence  or  later  to  be  created  bv  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  special  position  of  the  Pheasant, 
Partridge,  Ptarmigan  and  Red  and  Black  Grouse,  is  dealt  with  bv 
the  expedient,  more  acceptable  to  lawyers  than  to  ornithologists, 
of  enacting  that  these  are  not  “wild  birds’’  except  in  relation  to 
licensing,  enforcement  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  methods  of 
killing  or  taking. 

Having  dealt  on  these  lines  with  the  problems  of  “which  birds” 
and  “which  areas”,  the  .Act  has  also  to  define  at  what  times  and 
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by  which  methods  legal  killing-  or  taking  may  be  done.  The 
general  Close  Season  is  fixed  from  February  ist  to  August  31st 
but  is  shortened  in  the  case  of  Snipe  to  end  on  August  iith  and  is 
extended  in  the  case  of  Capercaillie  and  (except  in  Scotland)  Wood- 
cock to  end  on  September  30th,  and  is  delayed  in  the  case  of  wild 
duck  and  wild  geese  in  or  over  any  area  below  high  water  mark  of 
ordinary  spring  tides  to  start  on  February  21st. 

An  important  clause  prohibits  generally  the  use  of  any  net, 
trap,  gin,  snare,  hook  and  line,  poisoned  or  stupefying  bait,  bird- 
lime, and  live  decoy  or  artificial  light  and  any  shot-gun  with  a 
muzzle  diameter  over  if  inches,  and  also  (under  special  penalty) 
the  use  in  immediate  pursuit  of  a bird  of  any  aircraft  or  of  any 
mechanically-propelled  boat  or  vehicle.  There  is  provision  for 
making  Orders  restricting  or  prohibiting  in  an  area  the  use  of  any 
form  of  decoy  for  wild  geese.  Use  of  a trap  or  net  for  ringing,  or 
for  taking  birds  on  the  Second  Schedule  is  still  legal,  and  so  is 
action  to  put  maimed  birds  out  of  their  misery  or  to  take  and  nurse 
them  back  to  health,  or  in  case  of  necessity  to  protect  fisheries, 
crops  or  property  against  any  species  not  on  the  First  Schedule. 

Experience  has  shown  that  uncontrolled  sale,  importation  or 
possession  of  protected  species  can  undermine  any  law  and  the  .\ct 
accordingly  makes  it  an  oft'ence  to  sell  or  to  possess  with  a view 
to  sale  “an  egg  (including  a blown  egg)  of  a wild  bird  of  any 
species,  if  any  bird  of  that  species  has  nested  in  the  British  Isles 
in  a wild  state”  or  any  dead  wild  bird,  skin  or  plumage  unless 
either  legally  killed  or  lawfully  imported.  The  same  applies  to  a 
long  list  of  live  wild  birds  likely  to  be  kept  in  captivity  unless  they 
are  close-ringed  and  bred  in  captivity.  The  importation  of  live  or 
dead  Quail,  dead  Lapwings  and  a number  of  dead  birds  killed  as 
game  is  prohibited,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  given  wide  powers 
by  order  to  prohibit  importation  of  live  or  dead  birds  or  eggs  of 
any  species.  Cramped  confinement  of  cage-birds  and  liberation 
of  captive  birds  for  shooting  are  prohibited. 

'I'here  are  also  provisions  for  adding  species  to  or  removing  them 
from  the  various  Schedules,  for  various  actions  which  would  other- 
wise be  offences  to  be  permissible  for  scientific,  educational  or  other 
defined  purposes  if  duly  licensed  by  an  appropriate  Minister  or  by 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  for  the  establishment  of  two  Advisory- 
Committees  (one  for  England  and  Wales,  and  one  for  Scotland) 
and  other  provisions  for  consultation.  Rights  are  given  to  con- 
stables to  stop,  search  and  in  certain  cases  arrest  any  person  found 
committing  an  offence,  and  to  seize  and  detain  specimens  or 
weapons.  The  normal  maximum  penally  is  a fine  of  but  this 
may  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  birds,  nests,  eggs  or  skins 
covered  by  a conviction,  and  in  addition  offences  carrying  a special 
penalty  are  punishable  by  fine  of  up  to  ;^25  or  by  imprisonment  of 
up  to  one  month  for  a first  or  up  to  three  months  for  a subsequent 
offence,  or  both. 
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Without  attempting'  to  cover  all  the  liner  points  or  to  give  a com- 
plete legal  paraphrase,  that  is  in  substance  what  the  Act  provides. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  listing  birds  protected  in  each 
administrative  county  has  at  last  been  replaced  by  the  principle 
that  all  are  protected  everywhere  unless  otherwise  provided.  This 
removes  two  of  the  crippling  handicaps  of  previous  legislation, 
first  by  placing  the  onus  eft'ectively  upon  anyone  interfering  with 
wild  birds  to  make  sure  first  that  he  is  eovered  by  one  of  the  fairly 
few  and  understandable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  they  are 
all  protected  everywhere,  and  seeondly  by  cutting  out  all  the  non- 
sensical county  and  county  borough  variations  and  ensuring  that 
with  few  exceptions  what  is  illegal  in  one  area  is  also  illegal  in  the 
next.  The  drastic  restriction  of  the  right  to  trade  in  live  or  dead 
wild  birds,  and  the  complete  prohibition  on  trading  in  eggs  should 
make  systematic  violation  of  the  law  much  less  tempting,  while 
the  scale  of  the  penalties  is  at  last  fully  commensurate  with  any 
gain  that  might  be  expected  from  an  undetected  offence.  The  re- 
duced uncertainty  surrounding  the  law  and  the  greatly  enhanced 
authority  which  it  must  receive  from  its  full  consideration  and  over- 
whelming backing  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  also 
much  improve  the  prospects  of  adequate  enforeement.  Neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  expected  that  constables,  who  alone  are  given 
authority  against  offenders,  will  often  be  on  the  spot  where  offences 
are  committed,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  adequate  provision  for 
official  enforcement  and  for  education  much  will  depend  on  volun- 
tary effort  and  determination  to  make  the  Act  a success,  and  to 
see  that  the  unhappy  tradition  of  ignoring  the  law  in  this  field  is 
promptly  and  completely  ended.  In  some  counties,  such  as 
Cheshire,  Special  Constables  have  for  some  years  been  appointed 
to  enforce  bird  protection  laws.  This  practice  might  usefully  be 
extended  where  the  ordinary  police  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cope  with  the  burden  unaided. 

Ornithologists  will  naturally  turn  with  most  interest  to  the 
Schedules  of  named  species.  On  these  there  will  naturally  be 
differing  views,  but  with  two  exceptions  the  lists  seem  reasonably 
defensible.  These  exceptions  are  the  hasty  and  ill-considered 
inclusion  of  the  Brambling  in  Part  II  of  the  First  Schedule  with 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  creating  an  open  season  for  shooting 
Bramblings  between  August  31st  and  February  ist  and  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Canada  Goose,  which  is  still  feral 
rather  than  genuinely  wild  and  could  rapidly  be  shot  out  if  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  permission,  although  owners  of  straying 
flocks  might  have  some  other  legal  redress.  On  the  other  hand 
the  First  Schedule  sensibly  includes  all  rare  or  infrequent  breeding 
birds  of  prey,  and  several  quasi  game-birds  now  reduced  in 
fortune  such  as  the  Quail,  Cornerake,  Bustard  and  Ruff  and  Reeve. 
(In  certain  cases  there  is  some  ambiguity,  such  as  for  instance 
whether  Little  Bustard  would  be  covered  by  “Bustard”.)  The 
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omission  of  Savi’s  Warbler  and  Red-crested  Pochard  seems  incon- 
sistent when  Spoonbill  and  Black  Tern,  Roller  and  Bee-eater  are 
included.  The  “pest  list’’  in  the  Second  Schedule  shows  refreshing 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  there  can  be  no  scientific  objection 
to  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  Carrion  and  Hooded  Crows,  Great  and 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  Magpie,  House  Sparrow,  Stock  Dove 
and  Woodpigeon.  More  arguable  cases  are  those  of  the  Cormorant, 
domestic  pigeon  gone  feral.  Herring  Gull,  Jackdaw,  Jay,  Rook, 
Sparrow  Hawk  and  Starling,  but  none  of  these  species  is  likely 
to  take  much  harm  from  its  inclusion,  and  in  some  conditions  each 
of  them  is  capable  of  being  a pest.  More  serious  objection  may 
be  made  to  the  inclusion  here  of  the  Goosander  and  Red-breasted 
Merganser  (both  in  Scotland  only),  the  Shag  and  (also  in  Scotland 
only)  the  Rock  Dove.  All  these  are  comparatively  scarce  and 
interesting  species  whose  net  injurious  influence,  if  any,  must  be 
slight  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  Scotland  or  to  fishing  interests 
that  they  should  have  been  thrust  on  to  the  “black  list’’  on  largely 
irrational  pressure.  All,  however,  are  fortunately  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  Two  species  which  do  not  appear  on  any  Schedule 
are  the  Brent  and  Barnacle  Geese,  which  therefore  enjoy  normal 
protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  difficult  task 
of  assessing  the  facts  and  the  sound  conclusions  to  be  drawn  re- 
garding these  cosmopolitan  wanderers  should  have  been  so  gratui- 
tously aggravated  and  exacerbated  by  parochial  and  partisan  con- 
troversy. We  may  hope  that,  now  so  much  steam  has  been  blown 
off,  the  important  task  of  discovering  what  is  really  happening  to 
these  two  species  and  for  how  long  they  will  need  full  protection 
can  be  resumed  in  a more  reasonable  atmosphere. 

Scientifically  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  sound  bird  protection 
legislation  that  it  should  include  provision  for  adjustments  from 
time  to  time  to  changed  conditions,  and  this  the  new  Act  does, 
although  it  will  need  considerable  education  and  additional  infor- 
mation before  such  adjustments  can  become  an  accepted  and 
smoothly-working  element  in  the  situation.  Fortunately  some 
time  is  available  for  the  purpose,  since  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  wisdom  of  particular  Parliamentary  decisions  which  have 
rightly  or  wrongly  been  incorporated  in  the  Act,  it  would  clearly 
be  inappropriate  for  any  of  the  questions  which  have  been  ham- 
mered out  in  the  debates  to  be  reopened  from  any  quarter  until  some 
experience  has  been  obtained  of  the  working  of  the  new  law,  and 
further  evidence  has  been  collected  on  the  various  contentious 
points,  which  may  enable  at  least  some  of  the  divergences  of 
opinion  to  be  bridged.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  peculiar 
late  amendment  which  permits  the  eggs  of  Lapwings  to  be  taken 
or  destroyed  up  to  April  15th,  but  expressly  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  effect  to  repeal  this  provision  by  order  at  any  time. 
The  arguments  which  were  produced  will  have  moved  few  serious 
ornithologists  to  regard  this  as  anything  other  than  legislation  for 
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the  protection  of  old  gentlemen  who  enjoy  eating  plovers’  eggs,  but 
unless  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  exceptionally  unfavour- 
able sequence  of  weather  in  the  coming  breeding'-seasons  it 
is  likely  to  prove  more  ludicrous  than  disastrous. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  concessions  which 
were  made  during  the  passage  of  this  measure  is  that  several  of 
them  run  so  flatly  counter  to  the  Paris  International  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  which  was  signed  ad  rejerendum  on 
October  i8th,  1950,  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  repre- 
sentative along  with  those  of  other  countries  several  of  which  have 
since  ratified.  Consequently  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  unable 
to  ratify  and  is  therefore  placed  in  a permanent  embarrassment  in 
relation  to  the  other  participating  countries.  Since  we  are  well- 
known  for  our  readiness  to  tell  other  countries  how  they  ought  to 
behave  in  everything  affecting  animal  welfare  and  since  our 
example  matters  so  much  in  some  of  the  countries  which  are 
addicted  to  destroying  our  birds  on  migration  the  Act  can  at  best 
be  said  to  represent  a lost  opportunity  internationally,  even  though 
a number  of  its  provisions  represent  a satisfactory  response  to  the 
requests  of  other  countries  sharing  parts  of  the  same  bird  popu- 
lation with  us. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  composition  of  the  two  new  Advisory 
Committees  had  not  yet  been  announced ; all  ornithologists  will 
look  to  them  for  a lead  in  making  the  new  start  and  in  creating 
the  new  constructive  and  co-operative  atmosphere  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  MIGRATION  IN  1953  AT  THE 
IRISH  SEA  BIRD  OBSERVATORIES. 

BY 

Peter  Davis. 

The  present  paper  is  based  on  reports  published  by  the  four  south- 
western Bird-Observatories,  Bardsey,  Great  Saltee,  Lundy,  and 
Skokholm.  These  reports  are  restricted  to  a g'eneral  description 
of  the  main  movements  of  each  species,  and  the  field-seasons  vary 
in  length  between  four  and  ten  months  of  the  year,  so  that  only  a 
broad  comparison  for  limited  periods  is  possible.  The  actual  field- 
seasons  in  1953  were:  Lundy,  February  13th  to  December  14th; 
Skokholm,  March  22nd  to  October  6th ; Saltee,  April  5th  to  May 
i8th,  and  September  12th  to  November  i6th.  At  Bardsey,  where 
the  new  Observatory  opened  early  in  June,  it  was  not  possible  to 
arrange  a full  coverage  by  competent  observers,  but  records  were 
kept  until  early  December. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  comparison  reveals  some  interest- 
ing similarities  and  differences.  A glance  at  earlier  reports 
suggests  that  some  of  the  latter  are  recurrent,  and  these  will  repay 
further  investigation  in  the  future. 

The  common  migrants. 

'riie  records  of  fifteen  common  migratory  species  were  analysed, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  main  peaks  of  movement  in 
each  case.  The  following  species  were  dealt  with  in  this  way : 
Whimbrel*,  Skylark,  Swallow,  Sand  Martin,  Redwing,  Blackbird, 
Wheatear,  Sedge  Warbler,  Whitethroat,  Willow  Warbler,  Chiff- 
chaff,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Meadow  Pipit,  Starling,  Chaffinch. 
There  is  sufficient  correlation  between  the  main  movements  of 
twelve  of  these  species  at  the  four  Observatories  to  justify  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  in  tabular  form.  The  remaining  three — 
Whimbrel,  Starling,  and  Chaffinch — will  be  referred  to  in  the 
discussion. 


I.  Skylark  [Alauda  arvensis). 
Autumn  peaks. 


Shared 

Local 

B.arclsoy 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  11 

Saltee 

Oct.  4-0 

Oct.  1.5 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  0 

Nov.  9 

Lundy 

Oct.  17-18 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  G 

.NNK  a 4 

NNE  4 
NE  2 

N 2 '.3 

SSW  2 

NW  .3  4 

NW  3 

1 

* Scientific  name.s  of  s])ocies  mentioned  in  llie  text  .-ire  ;dl  given  in  an 
appendix  on  p;ige  422. 
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2.  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 
Spring  peaks. 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Mar  25 

May  4 

■ May  5 

May  9 

May  11 

May  17 

Apr.  12-15 
May  1-14 

Skokholm 

Apr.  3 

Apr.  20 

May  4 

May  5 

May  9 

May  1 1 

May  17 

Aiir.  8,  19 

Saltee 

— 

Apr.  20 

May  5 

May  7,  14 

E 4 

S 1 

E 1 

SE  1 

SE  4 

SW  4 

Autumn  peaks. 


■ Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  25 

(Oct.  3) 

Sept.  9. 

Skokholm 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  25 

Oct.  4 

Aug.  I,  Sept.  5, 
7,  16.  Oct.  I. 

Saltee 

(Sept.  17) 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  7. 

Bardsey 

Aug.  27 

No  other  peaks 
mentioned. 

Calm 

Var.  I 

E I 

NNE  I 

NNE  3 

Notes  on  the  tables:  (i)  The  peaks  are  divided  into  two  categories.  “Shared” 
peaks  are  those  which  probably  affected  two  or  more  of  the  stations;  “local” 
peaks  are  those  which  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  one  station.  Where  there 
is  considered  to  be  an  element  of  doubt,  individual  dates  are  placed  in  paren- 
theses in  the  “shared”  columns.  Since  the  local  methods  of  estimating  bird- 
numbers  differ,  no  attempt  to  give  actual  figures  has  been  made,  but  the 
largest  peaks  are  in  bold  type. 

(2)  At  the  foot  of  each  table  is  given  the  wind  direction  and  force  at  the  time 
of  each  “shared”  movement.  This  information  applies  to  Skokholm,  which 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  one  hundred-mile  equilateral  triangle  formed  by  the 
other  three  observatories,  and  may  be  taken  as  a convenient,  though  not  neces- 
sarily satisfactory,  mean. 


3.  Sand  Martin  {Riparia  riparia). 
Spring  and  Autumn  peaks. 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Sha 

red 

Local 

Lundy 

Mar.  20 

Apr.  11, 
12,  15 

July  19 

Aug.  1 

(Aug.  26) 
Aug.  27 

(Aug.  28) 

Sept.  24 
25 

Aug.  3 

Skokholm 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  20 

July  19 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  24 
25 

Sept.  5,  6,  7 

Saltee 

— 

Apr.  20 

(Apr.  21) 

May  5 

E 4/3 

SSW  1 

E 1 

Calm/ 
W 2 

E/NNE 

1 

At  Bardsey,  Sand  Martins  were  seen  on  only  five  days  in  autumn  (four,  July  29  and  four 

Aug.  26  the  most). 
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4.  Redwing  {Turdus  musicus). 
Autumn  peaks. 


Lundy 

Saltee 

Bardsey 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  21 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  18 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  20 

(Nov.  3) 

— 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  14- 
Oct.  16 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  17 

Oct.3() 
Oct.  29 

NE  2/3 

NNE  4 
NE  2 

SSW  2 

NW  3 

Var.  1/3 

5.  Blackbird  {Turdus  merula). 
Autumn  peaks. 


Shared 

Local 

Bardsey 

Oct.  15 

(Oct.  30) 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  5,  22,  25  Dec.  4. 

Saltee 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  29 

(Nov.  16) 

Oct.  5,  9,  19,  Nov.  II 

Lundy 

Oct.  29 

Nov. 17 

NE  2 

Var.  1/2 

Var.  I 

6.  Wheatear  {CEnanihe  ceytanthe). 
Spring  and  Autumn  peaks. 


Shared 

Local 

Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Apr.  20 

May  5 

Aug.  10 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  15 

— 

Skokholm 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  I,  4-7,  10 

Sept.  5-8 

Sept.  16 

— 

Saltee 

Apr. 19-21 

— 

Sept.  17 

— 

Bardsey 

Aug.  10 

(Sept.  3-4) 
Sept.  6 

— 

E3./4 

1 NVV  2 
1 

SSW  4 
SE  3/2 

WNW  I 
SE  3/1 

The  September  movement.s  were  probably  of  Greenland  Wheatears  {Ui.  a>. 
IcHCorrhoa). 


The  twelve  species  covered  in  the  tables  are  all  “normal” 
mig'rants  at  the  south-western  Observatories.  They  occur  in  some 
numbers  at  the  same  periods  each  year,  and  may  be  presumed  to 
be  taking"  their  “standard  directions’’  of  movement  within  the 
broad  limits  of  the  area. 

It  seems  plain  that  no  elucidation  of  these  movements  requires 
more  than  a very  local  application  of  the  migrational  drift  concept, 
and  that  most  of  them  need  no  such  application. 

Support  for  this  view  comes  from  an  examination  of  weather- 
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7.  Sedge  Warbler  {Acrocephalus  schcenobcenus) . 
Spring  and  autumn  peaks. 


First  seen 

Shared 

Local 

Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Apr.  22 

May  6 

May  8 

— 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  I. 

Skokholm 

.A.pr.  22 

May  6 

May  8 

— 

Saltee 

Apr.  22 

(May  5-6) 

May  8 

— 

Bardsey 

— 

May  8 

— 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  13,  Sept.  16 

Var.  I 

SE  2 

1 

NW  2 

8.  Whitethroat  [Sylvia  communis). 
Spring  and  autumn  peaks. 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  22-21  May  5-6 

(Sept.  7) 

Aiifi.  10,  19 
Sept.  23 

Skokholm 

Apr.  20 

May  5-6 

May  8 

Apr.  20, 
May  11 

Sept.  17 

Saltee 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  23 

May  1-5 

May  8 

Sept.  15-17 

Bardsey 

— 

May  8 

Sept.  3-1 

Sept.  16 

ESE  3 1 

Var.  1 

NNW  4 
SE  2/3 

WNW  1 
SE  3/1 

9.  Willow  Warbler  [Phylloscopus  tvochilus). 
Spring  peaks. 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  22 

May  5 

Skokholm 

April  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  20 

May  1 

(May  4) 

A or.  18, 
May  9 

Saltee 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  7-8 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  23-24 

May  1 

May  5 

WNW  1 
ESE  3 

NW  1 
N 2 

W 3 

E 4 

ESE  3/1 

N 3 

S/E  1 

Autumn  peaks. 


Bardsey 
Saltee 
Skokholm 
Lundy 


Shared 

Local 

Aug.  lo 

Sept.  3-4I 

1 

— 

— 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  II 

Aug.  13 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  7 

— 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  6 

(Aug.  10) 

Aug.  13 

Sept.  7 

— 

SSE/SW 

I 

W 2 

NW  2 
SE  I 

NW  3 

WNW  4 
SE  2 

SE  3 
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lo.  Chiffchaff  {Phylloscopus  collybita). 
Spring  and  autumn  peaks. 


First  seen 

Shared 

Local 

Sh: 

ired 

Local 

Lundy 

Mar.  13 

Apr.  8 

Mar.  23 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  II, 
13.  23, 

Oct.  3 

Skokholm 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  16 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  5 

Saltee 

— 

Apr.  20-22 

Sept.  16 

Bardsey 

— 

Sept.  16 

ESE  3 

SE  3 

ESE  3 

II.  Spotted  Fl.ycatcher  . {Muscicapa  striata). 
Spring  and  autumn  peaks. 


First 

seen 

Shared 

Local 

Shared 

1 

Local 

Lundy 

May  2 

May  17-19 

May  5,  24 
June  4 

Aug.  10 

Sept.  7 

Aug.  30, 
Sept.  4 

Skokholm 

May  8 

May  17 

Sept.  7 

Aug.  13 

Saltee 

May  5 

May  18 

May  14 

Bardsey 

Aug.  10 

SW  4/2 

NW  2 

SE  3 

12.  Meadow-Pipit  {Anthus  pratensis). 
Autumn  peaks. 


Shared 

Local 

Lundy 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  8,  14,  17 

Skokholm 

Oct.  4 

Saltee 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  23-25 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  4-5 

Sept.  17 
Oct.  15,  25 

Bardsey 

(Sept.  13) 

"large  movements 
2nd  half  Oct.” 

NNW  2 
SE  3 

SW  3 
E I 

Var.  1/3 

NNE  3 

conditions  at  the  time  of  the  peak  movements.  In  the  “shared” 
movements  the  wind  came  in  thirty-eight  cases  from  an  easterly 
quarter  (between  N.N.E.  and  S.),  in  twenty-seven  cases  from  a 
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westerly  quarter  (S.S.W.  to  N.),  and  in  nine  there  were  variable 
winds  or  complete  calm.  In  the  “local”  movements  (some  of 
which  would  no  doubt  have  been  “shared”  had  wider  observations 
been  in  progress),  the  wind  was  in  thirty-four  cases  easterly,  in 
twenty-six  cases  westerly,  and  in  four  variable.  Easterly  winds 
do  not  predominate  in  south-west  Britain,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occur  mainly  in  anticyclonic  (or  fair  weather)  conditions. 
Such  conditions  obtained,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
under  review.  In  no  case  did  the  wind  exceed  force  4 (moderate 
breeze).  Fair  weather  and  light  winds  are  known  to  be  associated 
with  strong  “normal”  migration. 

The  exceptionally  large  waves  (e.g.  the  Whitethroat  “ava- 
lanche” of  May  5th)  could  result  from  the  formation  of  a barrier 
of  unfavourable  weather  across  the  path  of  migration,  the  birds 
accumulating  behind  this  dam  until  the  return  of  fair  conditions 
released  the  flood.  Such  a barrier  (strong  northerly  winds  and 
thick  cloud)  did  exist  in  North  Spain  on  May  ist  and  in  West 
France  on  the  next  two  days. 

Where  there  is  a true  lack  of  correlation  between  movements 
at  the  ditferent  stations,  it  may  be  postulated  that  the  movements 
were  on  a front  too  narrow  to  affect  more  than  one  or  two  stations, 
or  that  the  direction  of  approach  and  departure  made  correlation 
unlikely. 

Some  confirmation  of  these  possibilities  can  be  found.  On  May 
I St  there  was  a peak  of  Willow  Warblers  at  Skokholm  and  Saltee, 
but  not  at  Lundy.  At  both  Skokholm  and  Saltee  Northern  Willow 
Warblers  {Ph.  t.  acredula)  were  trapped,  as  they  are  almost  every 
spring.  Northern  Willow-Warblers  have  never  been  detected  at 
Lundy,  despite  careful  examination  of  hundreds  of  trapped  birds. 

The  records  of  Whimbrel  also  suggest  a more  restricted  route. 
Skokholm'  and  Saltee  had  movements  through  much  of  April ; 
Lundy  had  none  until  May.  Numbers  were  greater  at  Saltee  than 
elsewhere. 

Many  other  examples  of  divergence  can  be  found  in  the  tables. 

Two  very  abundant  late  autumn  migrants,  the  Starling  and  the 
Chaffinch,  pose  difficult  problems  of  their  own.  Big  movements  of 
both  species  at  Lundy,  Saltee  and  in  West  Pembroke  (P.  J. 
Conder),  and  of  Starlings  (but  apparently  not  Chaffinches)  at 
Bardsey,  were  observed  in  late  October  and  November.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  was  little  close  correlation  between  peak  move- 
ments at  the  various  Observatories.  The  movements  are  complex, 
being  predominantly  southerly  in  October,  and  north-westerly  in 
November,  at  Lundy  and  in  Pembroke.  Migration  in  both  direc- 
tions may  occur  simultaneously.  There  can  be  no  question  at  Lundy 
of  a proportion  of  the  flocks  “refusing”  the  sea-crossing  and  so 
returning  to  land  against  the  main  stream,  since  the  observation- 
point  itself  is  remote  and  largely  “ignored”  by  the  high-flying 
day-migrants. 
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The  “narrow  front’’  theory  seems  an  inadequate  explanation  of 
the  disconnected  nature  of  observed  movements  in  this  case, 
thoug'h  many  birds  must  have  left  or  entered  Ireland  north  and 
west  of  Saltee.  Some  passage  may  be  invisible,  either  because  of 
its  great  height,  or  because  nocturnal  movements  (particularly  in 
the  Starling)  may  not  always  leave  a residue  at  the  observatories. 

Further  light  should  be  thrown  on  this  subject  when  the  1954 
movements  are  analysed,  for  this  has  been  a season  of  more  com- 
plete coverage. 

Scarce  birds  and  the  major  drift-move.ments. 

Vagrants  of  southern  and  south-eastern  origin  enliven  the  spring 
season  at  the  western  observatories,  and  1953  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule. 

Great  Saltee  had  the  giant’s  share  of  the  first  arrival,  with 
Nightingale  and  Tawny  Pipit  on  May  nth  (see  page  442),  Golden 
Oriole  and  Woodchat  Shrike  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  306)  on  the  13th, 
and  Short-toed  Lark  on  the  i6th  (see  page  442).  Lundy  received 
a Woodchat  on  the  14th  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  306).  Conditions  at 
this  time  were  very  favourable  to  a drift-movement  from  France. 
Fine  weather  with  light  to  moderate  south-easterlies  extended  in 
a tongue  from  Brittany  across  south-west  England  to  an  apex  in 
south-east  Ireland,  ahead  of  a deep  depression  moving  slowly  in 
from  the  .Atlantic.  The  depression  reached  Britain  on  the  14th/ 
15th,  bringing  the  mo\ement  to  an  end. 

By  .May  22nd  the  warm  sector  of  the  next  low  was  crossing  the 
sea-area  I.undy,  with  the  associated  fair-weather  interval,  and  light 
to  moderate  southerly  winds.  The  Lundy  observatory  benefited 
from  this  interlude  by  receiving  two  Golden  Orioles  on  the  23rd. 

The  occurrence  of  a Red-headed  Bunting  at  Lundy  on  June  4th 
cannot  be  explained  quite  so  glibly.  Winds  were  northerly  and 
northwesterly  over  southern  Britain  on  the  two  days  preceding,  an 
almost  stationary  shallow  depression  being  centred  over  the  Low 
Countries.  If  the  bunting  was  indeed  a wild  bird,  an  approach 
might  possibly  have  been  made  round  the  northern  side  of  this  de- 
pression. More  probably  it  had  been  in  the  area  for  some  days. 

June  8th  brought  a Rustic  Bunting  to  Skokholm  {antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
p.  457)  and  another  Woodchat  to  Lundy  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  306). 
There  was  an  easterly  airflow  across  a narrow  belt  of  middle 
Europe  and  southern  Britain  ; a ridge  of  high  pressure  connected 
the  .Azorean  high  with  an  anticyclone  over  the  Baltic  States.  The 
Rustic  Bunting  may  have  been  diverted  from  its  normal  route  to 
the  westernmost  breeding-grounds  in  Scandinavia;  a Woodchat 
would  be  near  the  northern  fringe  of  its  breeding-range  to  become 
involved. 

Skokholm  and  Lundy  had  a small  share  of  the  midsummer  Cross- 
bill irruption — there  were  a few  scattered  records  from  June  28th 
onwards,  the  last  being  seen  at  Lundy  as  late  as  October  8lh. 
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Skokholm’s  first  Red-headed  Bunting  was  present  on  August 
2nd.  The  meteorological  position  was  almost  as  unsatisfactory 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Lundy  record,  a depression  being  centred  over 
southern  Scandinavia,  with  winds  westerly  across  southern  Britain 
and  France  on  the  ist,  though  clear  weather  with  calm  conditions 
or  light  easterlies  covered  the  Channel  and  the  south-west  for  a few 
hours  early  on  the  2nd. 

A spectacular  arrival  of  Continental  drift-migrants  affected  the 
area  between  September  5th  and  8th.  By  the  5th  an  anticyclone 
had  been  established  over  the  North  Sea,  bringing  fine  weather 
with  easterly  winds  to  southern  Britain  and  much  of  western 
Europe.  Pied  Flycatchers  were  unusually  numerous,  with  over 
forty  at  Lundy  on  the  6th,  and  five  or  more  at  Skokholm  on  the 
8th.  A strong  Spotted  Flycatcher  movement  (70  -f ) at  Lundy  on 
the  7th,  probably  owed  its  exceptional  strength  to  the  prevailing 
conditions.  The  rarer  birds  included  a Woodchat  at  Lundy  and 
a Spoonbill  at  Bardsey  on  the  5th,  three  Ortolan  Buntings  at  Lundy 
and  a Rose-coloured  Starling  at  Bardsey  on  the  next  day,  and  a 
Red-backed  Shrike  at  Lundy  on  the  7th.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Saltee  was  not  open  at  this  exciting  period. 

Meanwhile,  the  vanguard  of  an  invasion  of  Lapland  Buntings 
had  reached  Lundy  [antea,  p.  95).  The  first  birds  arrived  on  the 
3rd,  and  there  was  a peak  of  17  -t-  on  the  5th.  The  weather-map 
suggests  that  these  travelled  from  southern  Greenland  in  the  north- 
westerly airstream  to  the  south  of  a depression  moving  over  Ice- 
land. The  southern  high  then  blocked  this  route,  and  numbers  fell 
away,  but  by  the  8th  the  airflow  again  became  north-westerly 
across  the  ocean,  round  the  northern  fringe  of  an  Atlantic  high- 
pressure  zone.  A second  peak  of  ca.  25  birds  was  recorded  at 
Lundy  on  the  loth.  By  the  14th,  this  anticyclone  had  been  dis- 
placed by  a new  shallow  depression  moving  in  from  the  west. 
Westerly  winds  to  the  south  of  this  low  reached  Lundy  early  on 
the  15th,  and  on  that  day  about  35  Lapland  Buntings  were  seen, 
whilst  Skokholm  received  two.  A single  bird  was  at  Skokholm 
on  the  24th,  and  at  Lundy  the  species  was  seen  almost  every  day 
until  October  i8th,  with  a few  stragglers  in  November.  Lundy 
had  further  small  arrivals  on  September  26th-27th  (ii)  and  October 
2nd-3rd  (7),  in  conditions  rather  similar  to  those  of  the  15th. 

On  September  17th,  with  a moderate  easterly  airflow  from  the 
Baltic  area  across  central  Britain,  and  predominantly  clear  con- 
ditions in  this  sector,  a Little  Bunting  arrived  at  Saltee  (see  p.  447). 

A Subalpine  Warbler  was  caught  at  Skokholm  on  October  ist 
{antea,  p.  245),  and  a Melodious  Warbler  at  Saltee  on  the  following 
day  (antea,  p.  314).  Early  on  the  ist  a temporary  high-pressure 
centre  over  western  France  brought  light  southerly  winds  to  Skok- 
holm, and  these  were  affecting  Saltee  a few  hours  later. 

Saltee’s  last  rarity  of  the  autumn  was  a Yellow-browed  Warbler 
on  October  12th  (antea,  p.  314).  Clear  weather  with  light  easter- 
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lies  prevailed  across  middle  Europe,  which  was  dominated  by  a 
g'reat  continental  high;  there  was  complete  calm  but  heavy  cloud- 
cover  at  the  limits  of  its  influence  in  south-west  Britain.  October 
1 2th  was  a good  day  for  Redwings  at  Bardsey  and  Saltee. 

Between  October  21st  and  24th,  with  essentially  similar  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  and  light  south  to  south-east  winds  in  the 
observation-area.  Black  Redstarts  came  in  unusual  numbers. 
Saltee  had  4 on  the  21st  and  6 on  the  22nd,  Lundy  12  on  the  24th. 

Late  October  and  November,  like  April  and  early  May,  produced 
no  outstanding  vagrants.  A Hawfinch  at  Lundy  on  November 
17th,  a day  of  strong  Chaffinch  passage  to  the  north-west,  is 
worthy  of  note. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  cursory  review  that  the  most  favourable 
drift-producing  conditions  in  the  south-west  (apart  from  the  Lap- 
land  Bunting  invasion  and  certain  other  arrivals  from  Iceland- 
Greenland  area)  exist  when  fine  (migration-stimulating)  weather  on 
the  Continent  is  associated  with  a light  to  moderate  easterly  or 
southerly  airstream  across  southern  England  or  the  Biscay  and 
Channel  seas.  Such  winds  ma}^  be  found  in  an  extension  of  the 
continental  high,  or  close  to  the  warm  front  of  an  approaching 
depression.  The  difference  in  nature  between  these  drift-move- 
ments and  the  “normal”  migration  in  1953  is  emphasised  by  the 
large  measure  of  dissociation  between  the  dates  of  the  vagrant- 
records  and  those  of  the  main  movements  of  the  regular  migrants. 


.Vl’PEXDlX;  SCIE.NTII'IC  NAMICS  OK  SPl-X'IES  MKNTIONF.n  IN  THE  TEXT. 


•Spoonbill  (Platalea  Icucorodia) 
Whimbrel  (N unienius  phceopus) 
Short-toed  Lark  {Calandrella 

hrachydaclyla) 

Skylark  {Alauda  arvcfisis) 

Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 

Sand  Martin  (Riparia  riparia) 

Golden  Oriole  {Oriolus  oriolus) 
Redwing  {Tiirdus  musicus) 

Blackbird  (Turdus  merula) 

Wheatear  {Oinanthc  cenanthe) 

Black  Red.start  {Phcenicnrus  ochrurus) 
Nightingale  (Luscinia  megarhyvcha) 
Sedge  Warbler  (Acrocephalus 

schocnohcenus) 

Melodious  Warbler  (Hippolais 

polyglotta) 

Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis) 
Subalpine  Warbler  (Sylvia  cantillans) 
Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochilus) 
ChiffchafT  (Phylloscopus  collybita) 


Velio w-browed  Warbler 

(Phylloscopus  inornalus) 
Spotted  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  striata) 
Pied  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  hypoleuca) 
Tawny  Pipit  (Anthus  campestris) 
Meadow  Pipit  (Anthus  pratensis) 
Woodchat  Shrike  (Lanius  senator) 
Red-backed  Shrike  (Lanius  collurio) 
Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris) 

Rose-coloured  Starling  (Pastor  roseus) 
Hawfinch 

(Coccothraustcs  coccothraustes) 
Crossbill  (I.oxia  curvirostra) 

Chaffinch  (Fringilla  coelcbs) 

Red-headed  Bunting 

{Embcriza  bruniccps) 
Ortolan  Bunting  (Embcriza  hortulana) 
Rustic  Bunting  (Embcriza  rustica) 

Little  Bunting  (Embcriza  pusilla) 
Lapland  Bunting  (Calcarius  lapponicus) 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  MIGRATION  IN  1953  AT  THE 
EAST  COAST  BIRD  OBSERVATORIES. 

BY 

R.  K.  Cornwallis. 

I. — Spring. 

The  spring  migration  on  the  East  Coast  of  Britain  in  1953  showed 
remarkably  little  pattern.  All  the  Observatories  reported  a lean 
season  without  any  notable  “rushes”  of  migrants. 

On  April  6th  there  was  a minor  cyclonic  drift  movement  to  Fair 
Isle  probably  out  of  the  Skagerrak,  Snow  Buntings*  and  Red- 
wings being  the  principal  species  involved. 

April  ioth-i3th  brought  something  of  a movement,  but  this  may 
have  been  of  breeding  birds  arriving  rather  than  of  drift  migrants. 
The  movement  was  chiefly  noted  at  Cley,  Gibraltar  Point  and 
Spurn,  the  species  involved  being  Yellow  Wagtails,  Wheatears, 
Willow  Warblers  and  Redstarts,  with  the  first  Grasshopper 
Warblers  and  Nightingales.  There  was  also  a big  increase  at  Fair 
Isle  of  Wheatears  on  the  13th. 

In  the  second  half  of  April  there  were  few  major  movements, 
though  summer-visitors  continued  to  increase  in  numbers.  A male 
White-spotted  Bluethroat  {L.s .cyanecula)  was  recorded  at  Monks’ 
House  on  the  i8th  {antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  456)  and  a Golden  Oriole  at 
Sheringham  near  Cley  on  the  28th.  On  the  28th  there  was  a 
fairly  large  invasion  into  Fair  Isle,  again  in  cyclonic  conditions, 
of  Turdidce. 

In  the  first  half  of  May  movements  were  noted  only  at  Fair  Isle. 
There  were  a Black  Redstart  and  a Red-spotted  Bluethroat  (L.  s. 
svecica)  on  the  ist,  another  Bluethroat  on  the  2nd  and  a Wryneck 
on  the  5th,  these  being  accompanied  by  small  numbers  of  commoner 
summer-migrants.  On  the  4th  there  was  a Lanceolated  Warbler 
and  on  the  9th  four  Blue-headed  Wagtails  (M.  /.  flava).  On  the 
15th  there  was  another  small  cyclonic  drift  movement  including  an 
Ortolan  Bunting  and  a Bluethroat.  This  drift  also  reached  the 
Faeroes  (K.  Williamson,  in  litt.). 

On  May  17th  there  was  a male  White-spotted  Bluethroat  on  the 
Isle  of  May  and  an  Icterine  Warbler  there  on  the  19th.  On  the 
20th  there  was  a Grey-headed  Wagtail  (M.  f.  tJninhergi)  at  Cley 
and  another  of  the  same  race  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  the  23rd. 
Between  the  22nd  and  the  24th  another  small  cyclonic  movement 
was  recorded  at  Fair  Isle  including'  a Woodchat  Shrike  and  a Blue- 
headed Wagtail.  At  this  time  passage  of  Hirundines  and  waders 
was  at  its  height  at  the  more  southerly  Observatories. 

On  May  31st  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  was  recorded  on  Fair  Isle.  A 
Greater  Yellowlegs  had  been  seen  in  Shetland  on  May  26th-2yth. 

*Scientific  names  of  species  mentioned  in  the  text  are  all  given  in  an 
appendix  on  page  431. 
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II. — Autumn. 

During'  almost  the  whole  of  Augi'ust  the  weather  was  westerly  or 
south-westerly.  Pressure  over  Scandinavia  was  almost  uniformly 
low  and  at  hardly  any  time  during  the  month  did  conditions  develop 
such  as  might  lead  to  trans-North-Sea  drift.  Only  on  August 
i2th-i3th,  when  the  coincidence  of  an  anticyclone  over  southern 
Scandinavia  with  low  pressures  to  the  west  produced  for  a short 
time  a strong  S.S.E.  airstream  over  the  North  Sea,  did  a drift 
movement  develop.  Then  200+  Crossbills  reached  Fair  Isle  and 
Shetland  and  these  were  accompanied  by  at  least  two  Richard’s 
Pipits,  a Barred  Warbler  and  two  or  three  Marsh  Warblers.  This 
movement  probably  originated  from  the  Low  Countries  and  did 
not  touch  the  more  southerly  Observatories,  except  that  a single 
Crossbill  was  on  the  Isle  of  May  on  August  I2th-i3th.  A full 
account  of  the  Crossbill  “invasion”  is  being  published  separately 
{cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  271,  457).  Apart  from  this,  none  of  the 
Observatories  recorded  any  major  “rushes”  during  the  month,  and 
only  three  other  Continental  species  were  recorded — a fiava 
Wagtail  of  the  Blue-headed  race  at  Monks’  House  on  August  25th, 
another  Barred  Warbler  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  same  day,  and  a 
Wryneck  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  31st  with  two  on  the  next  day  and 
one  on  September  2nd.  . The  normal  southerly  passage  of  small 
Passerines  and  Hirundines  took  place  during  August,  being  especi- 
ally strong  from  the  17th  to  the  27th.  There  was  an  influx  into 
Fair  Isle  on  August  i7th-i8th  of  Merlins  of  the  Icelandic  race 
(F.  c.  suhccsalo7i)  and  of  White  Wagtails  (M.  a.  alba).  At  Monks’ 
House  the  steady  passage  throughout  the  month  and  into 
September  of  Pied  Wagtails  {M.  a.  yarrelUi)  was  noteworthy  and 
there  was  a major  passage  of  Meadow  Pipits  on  27th-28th.  At 
Gibraltar  Point  Yellow  Wagtails  were  especially  numerous  (up  to 
200  per  day)  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Several 
Observatories  noted  that  such  species  as  Whinchat,  Sedge 
Warbler,  Blackcap,  Garden  Warbler,  Whitethroat,  Lesser  White- 
throat,  Chiffehaff  and  Pied  Flycatcher  were  unusually  scarce.  This 
was  probably  caused  partly  by  a poor  breeding-season  (there  have 
been  widespread  reports  of  nesting  failure  because  of  the  wet 
weather  in  late  Mav  and  early  June)  and  partly  by  the  lack  of  re- 
inforcements drifted  from  the  Continent.  Wader  numbers  were 
high  during  the  second  half  of  the  month.  Little  Stint,  Curlew 
Sandpiper,  Ruff  and  Bar-tailed  Godwit  being  unusually  numerous 
in  autumn  1953  both  at  this  time  and  later  (cf.  antea,  vol.  xlvi, 
P-  457)- 

The  first  half  of  September  was  exceptionally  interesting 
because  drift  into  Britain  was  taking  place  both  from  Greenland 
and  from  the  Continent  simultaneously.  Arrivals  of  Greenland 
Wheatears  (CE.  a>.  levcorrhon)  of  Lapland  Buntings  believed  to 
have  originated  from  Greenland  and  of  an  .‘\merican  Water  Pipit 
(.4.  s.  ruhescens)  at  Fair  Isle  are  fully  described  by  K.  \Villiamson 
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and  P.  Davis  in  Fair  Isle  B.O.  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  i & 2.  A 
Blue  Snow  Goose  first  seen  in  Shetland  in  September  [Scot.  Nat., 
vol.  66,  pp.  13-14)  and  a Buft'-breasted  Sandpiper  seen  in  Ireland 
on  the  i2th  [antea,  p.  308)  may  also  have  come  in  at  this  time.  The 
first  Greenland  Wheatears  reached  Monks’  House  on  the  3rd.  Of 
birds  of  Continental  origin  there  were  four  Barred  Warblers  at 
Fair  Isle  on  September  2nd  and  two  on  the  loth,  and  a consider- 
able movement  of  Herons  on  the  loth-iith  in  circumstances  sug- 
gesting anticyclonic  drift.  Further  south  Continental  drift 
developed  on  a rather  greater  scale.  There  was  a considerable 
influx  of  Pied  Flycatchers  into  north  Norfolk  during  the  5th-8th 
and  this  was  also  noted  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  Spurn,  where  they 
were  with  Redstarts,  and  on  a smaller  scale  at  Monks’  House  and 
the  Isle  of  May.  Wheatears  were  at  a peak  (20-50;  max.  on  the 
7th)  on  the  Isle  of  May  and  other  species  were  noted  in  small 
numbers.  On  the  7th  a Ring  Ouzel  and  a Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
were  at  Blakeney  and  on  the  8th  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  at  Monks’ 
House  {antea,  p.  445).  An  unusual  passage  of  Kestrels  was  noted 
at  Spurn  during  September  8th-ioth,  Gibraltar  Point  on  the  9th 
and  Cley  on  the  12th.  Drift  from  the  Continent  was  thus  more 
marked  during  this  period  at  the  more  southerly  Observatories, 
but  it  did  not  develop  on  a large  scale  and  the  weather-conditions 
leading  to  it,  when  an  antic3clone  was  centred  over  northern 
France  and  the  southern  North  Sea,  only  lasted  from  the  5th  to 
the  8th.  These  conditions  were  such  that  some  drift  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  south  but  not  further  north. 

The  second  half  of  September  saw  the  most  prolonged  period 
of  Continental  drift  of  the  autumn.  This  was  marked  by  two 
phases.  The  first,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th,  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  an  anticyclone  over  Scandinavia,  drift  originating  off 
the  Dutch  and  N.W.  German  coasts.  The  second  phase,  from  the 
2ist  to  the  24th,  saw  the  development  of  cyclonic  as  opposed  to 
anticyclonic  drift,  caused  by  the  airflow  on  the  north-east  flank  of 
a series  of  depressions  moving  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Drift  in  this 
phase  was  at  first  from  the  southern  North  Sea  but  later  from  the 
Skagerrak  region.  These  movements,  as  far  as  they  affected  Fair 
Isle,  are  fully  described  by  K.  Williamson  in  Fair  Isle  B.O. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  pp.  117-126,  and  are  therefore  only  sum- 
marised as  briefly  as  possible  here. 

In  the  first  phase  Chaffinches,  Redstarts,  Wheatears  and  an  un- 
precedented number  of  Kestrels  were  the  most  numerous  species 
at  Fair  Isle,  with  smaller  numbers  of  Siskins,  Crossbills,  Pied 
Fb'catchers,  Willow  Warblers,  Whinchats  and  four  Bluethroats, 
two  Buzzards,  a Petchora  Pipit,  a Red-breasted  Flycatcher,  a 
Wood  Warbler  and  a Paddvfield  Warbler.  A number  of  these 
suggest  a southern  or  south-eastern  rather  than  a Scandinavian 
origin  (for  a discussion  of  this  period  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Paddvfield  Warbler  see  also  antea,  pp.  297-301).  On  the  Isle 
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of  May  Siskins,  with  a peak  of  loo  on  the  i8th,  Wheatears,  Pied 
Flycatchers,  Redstarts  and  Chaffinches  were  the  principal  species 
involved  in  this  phase,  with  smaller  numbers  of  Song'  Thrushes, 
Kestrels,  several  species  of  warblers  and  two  Bluethroats  and  a 
Wryneck.  There  were  also  ii  Crossbills  on  the  i8th  with  one 
possible  Parrot  Crossbill  (see  antea,  p.  274).  At  Monks’  House 
there  started  a similar  movement  on  September  i6th  and  then 
two  Siskins  appeared  on  the  i8th.  At  Spurn  movements  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  and  Redstarts,  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  of  Pied  and 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  reached  a peak.  On  the  north  Norfolk  coast 
there  was  an  influx  of  Pied  Flycatchers,  Whinchats  and  Redstarts, 
and  a Wryneck,  an  Ortolan  Bunting',  a Bluethroat,  a Firecrest  and 
a Red-breasted  Flycatcher  were  recorded.  Two  Robins  were  re- 
corded on  T.H.V.  Triton  oft'  the  coast  on  September  I5tli-i6th. 

In  the  second  phase,  September  2ist-24th,  Siskins,  Chaffinches, 
Tree  Pipits,  Goldcrests  and  Wheatears  were  the  most  numerous 
species  at  Fair  Isle  and  there  was.  also  the  first  influx  of  Turdidaj 
on  the  23rd,  100  Song'  Thrushes  and  350  Redwings  of  the  typical 
race  being  recorded.  Smaller  numbers  of  Willow  and  Garden 
Warblers,  Whinchats,  Bramblings,  Redstarts  and  Merlins  occurred 
with  four  more  Bluethroats,  an  Ortolan  Bunting,  a Little  Bunting, 
a Yellow-browed  Warbler,  a “Continental”  Water  Rail,  a Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  of  the  Northern  race  (D.  m.  major)  and  two 
Mealy  Redpolls  (C.  /.  fiammea).  Further  south  this  second  phase 
was  only  poorly  reflected.  On  the  Isle  of  May  there  were  ca.  20 
Goldcrests,  five  Redwings  and  24  Lapwings.  Spotted  Flycatchers 
and  Dunnocks  reached  a peak  at  Spurn  and  there  was  a small 
passage  of  the  former  species  and  of  Redstarts  and  Wheatears  at 
Gibraltar  Point,  where  the  first  movement  of  Redwings,  Song 
Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  was  recorded,  though  on  a small  scale. 
Goldcrests  were  also  noted  at  Spurn  and  Cley,  and  Pied  Fly- 
catchers reached  another  peak  at  Spurn. 

During  this  second  half  of  September  several  major  southerly 
passage  movements  were  recorded.  At  Fair  Isle  there  was  a 
movement  of  Meadow  Pipits  and  Skylarks  on  the  15th  and  the 
23rd-24th.  At  Spurn  the  largest  movement  (ca.  300)  of  Meadow 
Pipits  took  place  on  the  i8th.  At  Gibraltar  Point  this  species 
reached  a peak  [ca.  1,700)  on  the  20th  and  there  was  a very  large 
movement  (ca.  7,000)  of  Swallows  on  the  same  day.  On  this  day 
too  a large  westerly  movement  of  Meadow  Pipits,  Linnets  and 
Lapwings  started  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  and  persisted  until 
the  22nd. 

During  the  first  week  of  October  an  anticyclone  was  almost 
stationary  over  the  British  Isles  and  little  Continental  drift  was 
recorded  except  that  the  first  lark-thrush  immigration  took  place 
at  Monks’  House  on  the  2nd-3rd.  A small  immigration  of  Red- 
wings was  also  noted  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  the  2nd  and  a Dunnock 
that  was  probablv  of  the  Continental  race  (P.  m.  modularis) 
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at  Spurn  on  the  3rd.  During  this  week,  however,  there  occurred 
the  exceedingly  interesting  drift  from  America  described  by 
K.  Williamson  in  The  Scottish  N aturalist,  vol.  66,  pp.  13-29,  that 
resulted  in  the  arrival  at  Fair  Isle  of  a Gray-cheeked  Thrush  on 
the  5th  [antea,  pp.  266-267)  and  of  three  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos 
and  one  Black-billed  Cuckoo  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  [antea,  pp. 
172-174).  An  influx  of  Greenland  Wheatears  was  noted  at  Fair 
Isle  on  the  3rd.  Shortly  after  this,  too,  there  were  reports  from 
Cambridgeshire  and  Middlesex  of  two  more  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
pipers. The  first  major  arrivals  of  Pink-footed  Geese  were  noted 
on  October  4th  and  5th  in  places  as  far  apart  as  Fair  Isle  and 
Gibraltar  Point. 

October  6th-gth  saw  the  first  major  immigration  of  winter- 
visitors.  This  took  place  on  a very  wide  front  but  was  most 
marked  in  the  more  southerly  sector.  At  Fair  Isle  250-1-  Redwings 
and  a few  Fieldfares  came  in  on  the  yth-Sth.  There  was  no  obser- 
vation on  the  Isle  of  May,  but  at  Spurn  Skylarks,  Redwings  and 
Blackbirds  were  numerous  with  the  first  Hooded  Crows  of  the 
autumn,  a Bluethroat  and  a Great  Grey  Shrike.  A Nutcracker 
was  seen  inland  in  Yorkshire  at  this  time.  At  Gibraltar  Point  there 
was  a large  influx  of  Blackbirds  and  Redwings,  fewer  Song 
Thrushes,  the  first  Hooded  Crows  and  on  8th  Skylarks,  Lapwings 
and  Starlings  were  flying  in  from  the  east  for  most  of  the  day. 
These  movements  were  noted  on  a similar  scale  on  the  north 
Norfolk  coast  and  there  was  also  a Barred  Warbler  at  Cley  on  the 
8th,  a Shore  Lark  on  the  6th  and  no  fewer  than  eight  Great  Grey 
Shrikes  were  seen  in  that  district  at  this  time. 

A change  to  south-westerly  weather  during  the  next  few  days 
brought  a renewal  of  the  normal  southerly  coastal  passage,  but 
immigration  from  the  east  was  renewed  from  13th  to  20th  at  all 
stations.  The  same  species  v^ere  principally  involved  with  the 
addition  of  Goldcrests,  Chaffinches  and  Fieldfares.  These  move- 
ments were  most  marked  in  the  northern  sector  and  at  Fair  Isle 
from  the  i6th  to  21st  there  were  many  Blackbirds,  Redwings  and 
Fieldfares,  an  unusual  number  of  Bramblings,  some  Song 
Thrushes,  Woodcock,  Goldcrests  and  Robins  and  a Black  Wheat- 
ear,  a Bluethroat,  an  extremely  late  Cuckoo,  a Scarlet  Gros- 
beak, and,  on  the  23rd,  a Waxwing.  On  the  Isle  of  May 
there  was  an  influx  of  ca.  1,000  Redwings  and  ca.  500  Blackbirds 
on  the  13th  and  smaller  numbers  of  Bramblings,  Goldcrests, 
Fieldfares  and  Robins  with  a Barred  Warbler  on  the  13th 
and  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  on  the  20th.  At  Monks’  House 
what  is  described  as  “the  first  real  flush  of  the  autumn’’  took  place 
during  the  i8th-20th  comprising  “Blackbirds,  Redwings,  a few 
Fieldfares,  Bramblings,  Continental  Dunnocks  and  (presumably) 
Wrens’’.  At  Spurn  there  was  a similar  influx  from  the  20th  to 
the  23rd.  .A  boat  coming  into  Hull  on  October  14th  reported  large 
numbers  of  Starlings  settling  on  it  in  a strong  east  wind  when  two 
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days  off  the  German  coast.  More  Great  Grey  Shrikes  also 
appeared  at  .Spurn  and  in  north  Norfolk  and  there  was  a Barred 
Warbler  at  Salthouse  on  the  14th  and  a Firecrest  in  Norfolk  on  the 
2 1 St.  Goldcrests  were  particularly  numerous  in  Norfolk  at  this 
time  but  less  so  elsewhere,  and  a few  Ring'  Ouzels,  which  were 
very  scarce  throughout  the  autumn,  and  numbers  of  Bramblings 
were  noted  at  the  three  southerly  stations  during  the  early  part  of 
this  movement.  Shore  Larks  and  a Black  Redstart  were  noted 
in  north  Norfolk  on  the  i8th. 

During  the  last  week  of  October  strong  gales  inhibited  move- 
ment in  the  northern  sector.  Further  south  immigration  continued 
intermittently  and  on  a smaller  scale  as  well  as  southerly  coastal 
passage.  A fall  of  Blackbirds  was  noted  at  Blakeney  on  the  27th 
and  at  Monks’  House  on  the  31st,  and  several  hundred  Starlings 
were  seen  moving  in  from  the  east  almost  daily  at  Gibraltar  Point. 
Three  Black  Redstarts  were  at  Spurn  from  October  22nd  to  the 
29th,  and  a late  Chiffchaff  at  Monks’  House  on  the  29th. 

During  the  next  five  weeks  further  immigrations  took  place, 
but,  since  some  of  the  Observatories  were  no  longer  continuously 
manned,  it  is  not  possible  to  discern  any  pattern  in  them.  At  Fair 
Isle  there  was  an  influx  of  Woodcock,  Redwings  and  Blackbirds 
on  November  3rd,  a Little  Bunting  on  the  5th,  two  “Continental” 
Water  Rails  on  the  4th  and  the  6th,  and  a very  large  fall  of  Black- 
birds (ca.  2,000)  on  the  i6th  on  which  day  there  was  also  another 
influx  of  Woodcock,  and  a Rough-legged  Buzzard  and  a probable 
Goshawk  were  seen.  A considerable  influx  of  Water  Rails, 
Turdidte,  Woodcock  and  a Black-bellied  Dipper  (C.  c.  cinclus)  was 
noted  during  December  yth-pth.  At  Monks’  House  there  were 
immigrations  of  Turdidai,  especially  Blackbirds,  on  November 
2nd,  6th,  nth  and  I5th-i6th,  at  Spurn  on  6th  and  at  Cley  during 
i8th-20th  and  a very  late  one  on  December  6th.  These  late  influxes 
in  which  Blackbirds  featured  prominently,  coupled  with  the 
recovery  still  in  southern  Scandinavia  in  the  first  week  in  November 
of  four  Blackbirds  ringed  in  Lincolnshire,  Fair  Isle  and  at  Cley  in 
previous  years,  may  indicate  that  emigration  out  of  Scandinavia 
was  unusually  late  in  1953.  This  was  probably  because  of  the 
extreme  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  whole  autumn. 

HI. — Summary  of  movemf.nts. 

Spring.  No  major  “rushes”  of  birds.  A few  minor  cyclonic 

drift  movements  noted  particularly  at  Fair  Isle  and 
in  the  Faeroes. 

August.  Southerly  coastal  passage.  Drift  movement  on  12th- 
13th  to  Fair  Isle  only. 

September.  First  Half:  Simultaneous  drift  from  Greenland 

and  from  the  Continent. 

Second  Half:  Most  prolonged  Continental  drift  of 

the  autumn.  Two  phases:  first  (anticyclonic)  14th- 
19th;  second  (cyclonic)  2ist-24th. 
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October.  First  tVeek:  Drift  from  N.  America. 

Rest  of  Month:  Immigrations  of  winter  visitors 

especially  Gth-pth  and  i3th-20th. 

November — early  December:  Immigrations  of  winter-visitors. 

I\'. — Discussion'. 

On  the  East  Coast  of  Britain  migrants  in  autumn  are  of  four 
kinds  : 

i.  Drift-migrants  across  the  North  Sea.  Movements 
of  these  may  take  place  on  the  south  side  of  an  anticyclone 
when  they  may  be  prolonged,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a depression 
or  cyclone  when  they  are  usually  brief.  The  species  involved  are 
mainly  of  Scandinavian  or  north  European  origin  aiming  for 
wintering  grounds  further  south.  Typical  drift  migrants  are  many 
species  of  warblers,  Pied  Flycatchers,  Robins,  Redstarts,  etc. 
The  occurrence  of  rarities  also  gives  an  indication  of  the  area  of 
origin  of  the  drift — indeed  rarities  take  on  a new  significance  and 
become  important  facts  as  well  as  exciting  events. 

ii.  Drift-migrants  from  Greenland  and  Iceland  that  use 
cyclonic  winds  to  the  south  of  their  breeding  areas  to  bring  them 
to  Britain.  Greenland  Wheatears  and  White-fronted  Geese  are 
examples.  From  the  same  area  and  occasionally  from  north- 
eastern America  there  may  also  be  such  drift-migrants  as  Lapland 
Buntings  and  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush. 

iii.  Southerly  coastal  passage-migrants.  Southerly  passage 
takes  place  on  a broad  front  through  Britain  but  is  concentrated  by 
the  guiding-lines  of  the  coasts.  The  stream  of  birds  consists  of 
British  breeding  birds  reinforced  by  drift-migrants  which,  having 
made  their  landfall,  are  reorientating  and  continuing  their  journey 
southwards. 

iv.  ‘Immigrants  from  the  Continent  coming  to  Britain  to 
winter.  Typical  of  these  are  Turdidae,  Starlings,  Corvidae,  finches 
and  Lapwings.  Sometimes  they  too  may  get  adrift  and  be  swept 
up  the  North  Sea  to  find  a landfall  on  such  islands  as  Fair  Isle  or 
to  meet  their  end  in  the  .Atlantic. 

In  the  spring  the  process  is  reversed,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  amount  of  concentration  on  the  guiding-lines  of  the 
coasts  and  emigration  of  wintering  birds  is  seldom  observed.  Falls 
of  drift-migrants  occur,  but  it  is  unusual  for  these  to  be  on  so  large 
a scale  or  so  prolonged  as  in  the  autumn.  They  are  most  exten- 
sive when  there  is  a col  in  middle  Europe  between  highs  in  the 
south-east  (sub-tropical)  and  Scandinavia  or  Forties  (polar), 
causing  light  to  moderate  south-east  winds  in  the  North  Sea  area. 
These  conditions  did  not  develop  in  the  spring  of  1954.  Drift  may 
also  occur  (as  in  1954)  in  cyclonic  conditions  in  the  easterlies  on 
the  north  side  of  a depression  moving  up  the  North  Sea.  These 
cyclonic  movements  are  usually  small  and  of  brief  duration. 
Drifts  are  much  more  frequent  and  on  a larger  scale  in  spring  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  North  Sea  (at  Fair  Isle  and  on  the 
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Isle  of  May)  (see  antea,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  314-316)  than  further  south. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  shape  of  the  North  Sea  relative  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  birds  are  moving",  the  birds  when  they  get 
adrift  being  drifted  to  the  north-west  of  the  point  at  which  they 
lose  contact  with  the  Continental  coast-lines.  Thus,  unless  the 
drift  develops  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  North  Sea,  the  birds 
make  their  landfall  in  the  north-west. 

From  the  previous  description  of  migratory  movements  in  1953 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  coincidence  in  the  peaks  of  the 
southerly  coastal  passage  in  autumn  at  the  different  Observatories. 
This  movement  is  going  on  more  or  less  continuously  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  Only  when  there  is  a hold-up  of  migration 
that  is  released  simultaneously  at  several  Observatories,  does  co- 
incidence occur.  There  was  no  such  hold-up  in  1953.  Drift-move- 
ments and  arrivals  of  winter-immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
coincide  at  several,  sometimes  all,  of  the  Observatories.  There  is, 
indeed,  less  coincidence  of  peaks  of  the  southerly  coastal  passage 
migration  at  the  different  East  Coast  observatories,  than  there  is 
coincidence  of  arrivals  of  drift-migrants  and  winter  immigrants  on 
the  East  Coast  and  at  the  Irish  Sea  Observatories.  In  1953 
the  simultaneous  arrivals  in  the  two  areas  of  drift-migrants  in  the 
first  week  of  September  and  of  winter  immigrants  on  October  15th- 
i6th  and  November  ibth-iyth  are  noteworthy.  On  the  other  hand 
the  drifts  noted  on  the  East  Coast  in  late  September  were  not 
marked  in  the  Irish  Sea  area. 

To  sum  up  the  pattern  of  migration  in  1953  as  observed  at  the 
East  Coast  observatories — spring  saw  very  little  development  of 
drift  from  the  Continent  apart  from  some  small  and  short-lived 
cyclonic  drifts  noted  chiefly  at  the  various  northern  Observatories. 
In  autumn  (except  for  Fair  Isle,  which  experienced  its  best 
season  both  for  numbers  and  variety)  the  Observatories  suffered 
on  the  whole  a rather  lean  season.  This  was  because  of  the  lack 
of  drift-movements  in  August,  the  small  scale  of  the  September 
drifts  and  the  lateness  of  the  immigration  of  many  winter-visitors, 
when  some  of  the  Observatories  were  no  longer  continuously 
manned. 

Sources  of  Information. 


Fair  Isle. 

Isle  of  May. 
Monks’  House 
Spurn. 

Gibraltar  Point. 
Cley. 


Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  Bulletins,  Vol.  i. 
No.  II,  and  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-3. 

Daily  Migration  Logs  (kindly  lent  by  .'\.  G.  S. 
Bryson). 

Monks'  House  Bird  Observatory  Report  for 

1953- 

Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union  Ornithological 
Report  for  1953  [The  Naturalist , .April-June, 

1954)- 

Gibraltar  Point  B.O.  Report  for  1953. 

The  Norfolk  Bird  Report,  No.  i.,  1953- 
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Appendix  : Scientific  names  of 

Heron  (Ardca  cinerea) 

Pink-footed  Goose  (Anser  arvensis 

brachyrhynchus) 
Blue  Snow  Goose  {Anser  c.  ccerulescens) 
Buzzard  {Buteo  buteo) 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  {Buteo  lagopus) 
Goshawk  {Accipiter  gentilis) 

Merlin  {Falco  columbarius) 

Kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus) 

Water  Rail  {R alius  aquaticus) 

Lapwing  {Vanellus  vanellus) 

Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola) 

Bar-tailed  Godwit  {Limosa  lapponica) 
Greater  Yellowlegs 

{Tringa  melanoleuca) 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  {Tringa  flavipes) 
Little  Stint  {Calidris  minuta) 

Curlew  Sandpiper  {Calidris  testacea) 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 

{Tryngites  subruficollis) 
Ruff  {Philomachus  pugnax) 

Cuckoo  {Cuculus  canorus) 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

{Coccyzus  americanus) 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 

{Coccyzus  erythrophthabnus) 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

{Dendrocopus  major) 
Wryneck  {Jynx  torquilla) 

Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis) 

Shore  Lark  {Eremophila  alpestris) 
Swallow  {Hirundo  rustica) 

Golden  Oriole  {Oriolus  oriolus) 

Hooded  Crow  {Corvus  cornix) 
Nutcracker  {Nucifraga  caryocatactes) 
Wren  {Troglodytes  troglodytes) 

Dipper  {Cinclus  cinclus) 

Fieldfare  {Turdus  pilaris) 

Song  Thrush  {Turdus  ericetorum) 
Redwing  {Turdus  musicus) 

Ring  Ouzel  {Turdus  torquatus) 
Blackbird  {Turdus  merula) 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

{Hylocichla  minima) 
Wheatear  {CEnanthe  oenanthe) 

Black  Wheatear  {CEnanthe  leucura) 
Whinchat  {Saxicola  rubetra) 

Redstart  {Phcenicurus  phcenicurus) 
Black  Redstart  {Phcenicurus  ochrurus) 
Nightingale  {Luscinia  megarhyncha) 
Bluethroat  {Luscinia  svecica) 

Robin  {Erithacus  rubecula) 


SPECIES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  {Locustella  nanda) 
Lanceolated  Warbler 

{Locustella  lanceolata) 
Marsh  Warbler  {Acrocephalus  palustris) 
Paddyfield  Warbler 

{Acrocephalus  agricola) 

Sedge  Warbler 

{Acrocephalus  schoenobcenus) 
Icterine  Warbler  {Hippolais  icterina) 
Blackcap  {Sylvia  atricapilla) 

Barred  Warbler  {Sylvia  nisoria) 

Garden  Warbler  {Sylvia  borin) 
Whitethroat  {Sylvia  communis) 

Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  curruca) 
Willow  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  trochilus) 
Chiffchaff  {Phylloscopus  collybita) 

Wood  Warbler  {Phylloscopus  sibilatrix) 
Yellow-browed  Warbler 

{Phylloscopus  inornatus) 
Goldcrest  (Regulus  regulus) 

Firecrest  {Regulus  ignicapillus) 

Spotted  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  striata) 
Pied  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  hypoleuca) 
Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

{Muscicapa  parva) 
Dunnock  {Prunella  modularis) 
Richard’s  Pipit  {Anthus  richardi) 
Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  pratensis) 

Tree  Pipit  {Anthus  trivialis) 

Petchora  Pipit  {Anthus  gustavi) 
Rock/Water  Pipit  {Anthus  spinoletta) 
Pied/  White  Wagtail  {Motacilla  alba) 
Yellow  Wagtail  {Motacilla  flava) 
Waxwing  {Bombycilla  garrulus) 

Great  Grey  Shrike  {Lanius  excubitor) 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  {Lanius  minor) 
Woodchat  Shrike  {Lanius  senator) 
Starling  {Sturnus  vulgaris) 

Siskin  {Carduelis  spinus) 

Linnet  {Carduelis  cannabina) 

Redpoll  {Carduelis  flammea) 

Scarlet  Grosbeak 

{Carpodacus  erythrinus) 
Crossbill  {Loxia  curvirostra) 

Parrot  Crossbill 

{Loxia  (c.)  pytyopsittacus) 
Chaffinch  {Fringilla  coelebs) 

Brambling  {Fringilla  montifringilla) 
Ortolan  Bunting  {Emberiza  hortulana) 
Little  Bunting  {Emberiza  pusilla) 
Lapland  Bunting  {Calcarius  lapponicus) 
Snow  Bunting  {Plectrophenax  nivalis) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SOME  LESS 
FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 

LXII.  SNOWY  OWL. 

Photographed  by  Sten  Larson. 

(Plates  69-72). 

As  these  photographs  well  show,  the  Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  scaml- 
iaca)  is  an  impressive  creature,  the  adult  male  (plate  72)  being' 
white  or  creamy-white,  sometimes  unmarked  or  practically  so  and 
at  most  having"  only  sparse  scattering  of  bars  and  spots  on  the 
upper-parts,  chiefly  on  the  wing's,  while  the  noticeably  larg"er 
female  is  also  white  but  strikingly  barred  and  spotted  with  dusky- 
brown  except  on  the  face,  throat,  legs  and  a varying  area  of  the 
under-parts.  The  form  of  her  markings  is  well  shown  in  plates 
70  and  72;  abrasion  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers  during  the  breeding- 
season  sometimes  causes  the  barring  to  become  less  pronounced, 
but  it  is  always  darker  and  more  prominent  above  than  below 
(plate  71).  In  both  sexes  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  variation 
which  may  or  may  not  be  partly  due  to  age.  These  birds  are  very 
large,  being  about  two  feet  in  length  and  thus  approaching  the 
eagle  owls  {Bubo  sp.)  in  size.  In  flight  a Snowy  Owl  has  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  and  action  of  a Buzzard  (Buteo  buteo)  with 
its  broad,  rounded  wings  (plate  6g)  and  these  with  the  essentially 
owl-like,  rounded  head  help  to  distinguish  it  from  those  other 
white  predators  of  the  north,  the  light  races  of  the  Gyr  Falcon 
(Falco  riisticolus).  But  in  any  case  Snowy  Owls  in  flight  have  a 
quite  characteristic  swaying  action  which  renders  them  unmistak- 
able even  at  a great  distance.  The  flight  can  be  slow,  or  sufRciently 
rapid  to  strike  down  birds  on  the  wing.  An  examination  of  these 
plates  will  show  that  the  facial  disk,  characteristic  of  most  owls, 
is  not  complete  in  this  species  for  the  feathers  over  the  eyes  do  not 
radiate  outwards ; the  legs  are  covered  with  long,  white  feathers 
right  to  the  ends  of  the  toes  (plate  69).  Snowy  Owls  are  chiefly 
diurnal  as  is  suggested  by  the  rather  small  size  of  their  striking 
golden-yellow  eyes  and  therefore,  though  shy,  they  may  be  seen 
perched  in  the  open  on  hummocks  or  rocks. 

In  Europe  the  Snowv  Owl  is  confined  as  a nester  to  barren 
tundra  or  mountainous  country  in  central  Iceland,  in  .\rctic 
Sweden,  Norway  (it  is  also  sometimes  found  in  Hardanger  Vidda 
in  S.  Norway)  and  Finland, . and  in  north  Russia,  but  it  is  a 
circumpolar  species  breeding  across  Arctic  Siberia  and  Canada,  and 
Greenland  as  well.  In  Europe  its  normal  winter  range  extends  to 
moors  and  other  open  land  in  southern  Norway  and  the  countries 
east  of  the  Baltic,  though  indi\  iduals  are,  for  example,  recorded 
quite  frequently  in  the  Scottish  islands  and  from  time  to  time  on 
the  mainland  and  in  Ireland.  In  1952  one  frequented  the  Cairn- 
gorms in  central  Scotland  in  summer  (Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  64.  p.  T76). 

The  nesting-site  is  usuallv  selected  on  a hummock  or  some  other 
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higher  ground  (see  plates  69  and  71).  The  4-9,  sometimes  more, 
eggs  are  laid  in  a depression  in  the  ground  at  intervals  of  at  least 
two  days  and,  as  the  female  who  alone  incubates  starts  to  sit  with 
the  first  egg,  young  of  very  varying  iiges  may  be  found  together. 
The  breeding-season  starts  at  any  time  between  the  end  of  April 
and  mid-June,  depending  on  the  latitude  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  eggs  are  estimated  to  take  slightly  under  five  weeks 
to  hatch.  The  fledging-period  does  not  appear  to  be  known  with 
certainty  and  is  wrongly  quoted  in  The  Handbook  (see  antea,  vol. 
xlv,  p.  418).  Though  later  on  the  female  does  a share  of  the 
hunting,  she  seldom  leaves  the  nest  when  the  young  are  small  and 
then  only  at  the  approach  of  her  mate,  so  that  during  this  time  all 
the  food  is  provided  by  the  male.  Sten  Larson  writes  that  at  the 
nest  where  his  excellent  photographs  were  taken  the  male  bringing 
food  to  the  nest  always  passed  it  direct  to  the  female — who  alone 
fed  the  young.  He  persuaded  her  to  accept  the  offer  by  rubbing 
her  face  with  the  prey  and  trying  to  fit  it  into  her  beak,  both  birds 
constantly  “grufiing”  (plate  72).  If  the  prey  was  not  accepted  the 
male  would  devour  it  himself  elsewhere.  As  the  young  were  only 
fed  when  hungrily  piping,  the  female  often  put  the  food  she 
took  into  a “prey-collection”  around  the  nest.  The  young  were 
fed  chiefly  on  voles  (Clethrionomys),  but  lemmings  [Lemmus)  were 
always  brought  to  the  female  during  the  incubation  time  at  this 
nest. 

The  lemming  [Lemmus  and  Dicrostonyx)  is  perhaps  the  food 
par  excellence  of  the  Snowy  Owl  which  apart  from  the  Arctic  Fox 
is  the  main  predator  on  these  small  mammals.  When  lemmings 
are  scarce  Arctic  Hares,  voles  and  Ptarmigan  [Lag opus  mutus) 
are  among  the  favourite  prey,  the  last  particularly  in  years  of  low 
mammal  numbers.  In  addition,  birds  varying  in  size  from  Snow 
Bunting  [Plectrophenax  nivalis)  to  Eider  [Somateria  mollissima) 
are  taken  and  sometimes  form  a fair  part  of  a Snowy  Owl’s  food, 
depending  to  some  extent  on  individual  preference  and  to  a 
greater  extent  on  availability.  There  is  a strong  correlation 
between  lemming  and  Snowy  Owl  numbers  and  when  the  former 
are  abundant,  which  happens  in  any  one  area  about  every  four 
years.  Snowy  Owls  increase  enormously  through  greater  clutch- 
size.  In  fact.  Snowy  Owls  do  not  necessarily  breed  every  year 
and  in  parts  of  their  normal  range  in  Scandinavia  they  are  absent 
when  lemmings  are  not  common.  At  times  of  lemming  scarcity 
following  abundance  the  numbers  of  Snowy  Owls  far  exceed  the 
available  food  supply  and  this  results  in  the  periodic  southward 
invasions  which  occur  with  remarkable  regularity  every  3-5,  usually 
4,  years  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  with  much  less  frequency 
and  far  smaller  numbers  in  Europe.  The  subject  of  Snowy  Owl 
irruptions  has  recently  been  discussed  in  some  detail  by  David  Lack 
(19^4,  The  Natural  Regidation  of  A)iimal  Numbers,  pp.  205-208). 

I.J.F.-L. 
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THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  ICELAND  MERLIN. 

BY 

Kenneth  Williamson. 

{Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory). 

The  large  size  of  the  Merlins  {Falco  columbarius)  trapped  when 
on  passage  at  Fair  Isle  in  1950-1951  led  me  to  doubt  the  statement 
m The  Hatidbook  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  23)  that  resident  British  birds  are 
augmented  in  autumn  by  “continental  migrants  arriving  northern 
and  western  isles.’’  As  the  Iceland  bird  had  been  separated  on 
its  darker  colour  and  longer  wing  as  Falco  c.  subaesalon  Brehm, 
it  was  clear  that  identification  of  the  Fair  Isle  migrants  with  this 
population  would  throw  valuable  light  on  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions governing  immigration  into  Britain  from  this  region.  The 
first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  Icelandic 
race,  and  this  has  now  been  done  (Butterfield,  1954). 

Some  preliminary  remarks  concerning  the  Fair  Isle  movements 
of  these  Icelandic  falcons  have  already  been  published  (Williamson, 
1953  b),  and  as  continued  study  during  the  1953  season  yielded 
considerably  more  information  it  seems  worth-while  summarizing 
the  knowledge  so  far  gained. 

Since  1948  we  have  captured  30  Merlins,  all  in  autumn,  and  on 
wing-length  25  of  the  28  measured  fall  within  the  range  given  by 
Butterfield  for  Falco  c.  subaesalon.  (Full  data  concerning  these 
birds  were  published  in  Bull.  Fair  Is.  B.  Obs.,  vol.  2,  p.  32.)  One 
young  cf  with  wing  203  mm.  is  included  among  the  subaesalon 
since  it  was  taken  in  the  same  trap  simultaneously  with  2 others 
whose  measurements  are  well  within  Icelandic  range.  Otherwise, 
the  wing-lengths  give  a minimum  measurement  (chord  of 
wing)  of : 

Cl'c/204,  205,  205,  205,  208,  208,  208,  209,  210,  210,  210,  215.  mm. 
9 9223,  225,  226,  227,  227,  228,  228,  230,  230,  230,  232,  235.  mm. 

The  remainder  show  wing  cf  201,  9 9 218,  219  mm.  and  these 
are  almost  certainlv  Continental  drift-migrants. 

The  Icelandic  bird  has  a protracted  passage  beginning  in  mid- 
.August  and  lasting  until  the  end  of  October.  Fig.  i shows  the 
total  number  of  birds  recorded  on  the  island  during  each  five-day 
period  of  the  3 autumn  months  from  1948-1953  inclusive:  it  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a second  influx  at  the  end  of  August, 
followed  by  a gradual  build-up  of  numbers  during  September. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October  there  is  a third  major 
oeak,  followed  by  a steep  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  occasional  winter  records  of  Merlins  probably  refer  to 
Icelandic  birds. 

There  is  no  comparable  spring  migration.  There  arc  occasional 
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records  of  Merlins  from  the  end  of  the  hrst  week  in  April,  and 
althoLig'h  there  is  a marked  increase  during'  the  first  three  weeks 
of  May  the  total  number  of  birds  remains  very  small,  with  the 
volume  of  passag'e  only  one-fifth  of  that  seen  in  September.  It  is 
clear  that  the  return  movement  is  made  by  a different  route. 

The  first-comers  are  remarkably  reg"ular  in  their  appearance, 
viz.  Aug'ust  19th  in  1948,  i8th  in  1949,  i8th  in  1950  (apart  from  an 
exceptional  bird  on  4th),  19th  in  1952  (but  an  exceptional  bird  on 
the  7th)  and  17th  in  1953.  This  movement  has  coincided  with  the 
first  White  Wagtail  [Motacilla  a.  alba)  peak  in  most  years,  an 
exception  being  1951  when  no  Merlins  appeared  until  August  27th 
although  White  Wagtail  passage  had  been  under  way  since  the 
loth  and  heavy  since  the  20th. 

In  1953  the  first  2 Merlins  appeared  on  August  17th:  next 
morning,  one  was  taken  at  the  Haa,  3 were  self-caught  in  the 
Double  Dyke  Trap  (antea,  vol.  xlv,  plate  82),  and  there  were 


l<'iG.  2.  Weatiiek  conditions,  Iceland  and  British  Tsi.es,  at  midnight  on 
;\l'GUST  17TII-18TH,  1953,  BEFORE  INFLGX  Ol"  MeRLINS  AT  1'aIR  Isl.E  ON  THE  iKth. 
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Fig.  3.  Weather  conditions,  Iceland  and  British  Isles,  at  midnight  on 
August  26TH-27TH,  1953,  before  influx  of  Merlins  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  27TH. 


Others  on  the  isle  (Fig".  2).  The  second  influx  took  place  on  the 
27th,  4 being'  recorded  following  a nil  record  for  the  previous  day 
(Fig.  3).  September  5th  and  gth,  each  with  3 birds,  may  have 
been  arrival-days,  but  there  is  less  certainty,  and  the  only  one 
trapped  at  this  time  had  been  on  the  island  since  August  i8th. 
One  or  two  were  present  daily,  with  4 on  the  23rd,  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  In  October,  there  were  3 on  the  ist,  doubtfully  new, 
since  one  was  a bird  first  caught  on  August  i8th,  the  longest  stay 
of  which  we  have  a record.  However,  a big  influx  of  at  least  7 
came  in  on  4th  (Fig.  4).  The  last  day  on  which  any  new  stock 
was  noted  was  October  14th  when  a big  female  was  trapped  and 
the  only  adult  cf  of  the  season  was  seen  (Fig.  5).  This  coincided 
with  an  arrival  of  Redwings,  5 of  which  proved  to  be  Turdus 
musicus  coburni  when  compared  with  skins  in  the  laboratory. 

Taking  the  four  main  arrival-days,  August  i8th  and  27th  and 
October  4th  and  14th,  the  charts  published  in  the  Daily  Weather 
Report  support  the  view  that  the  birds  originated  in  Iceland.  They 
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K(G.  4.  Weather  conditions,  Iceland  and  British  Isles,  at  1800  hours  on 
October  3RD,  1953,  before  influx  of  Merlins  at  1'air  Isle  on  the  4T11. 


indicate  a south-easterly  migration  from  Iceland  to  Britain  either 
down-wind  (in  the  case  of  the  October  arrivals)  or  through  a 
region  of  calm  or  light  variable  air  insufficient  to  x;ause  any 
deviation  due  to  drift.  The  weather  conditions  on  September  5th 
and  9th  were  of  a similar  type  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  4 (i.e. 
cyclonic)  and  Fig.  5 (i.e.  anticyclonic)  respectively,  a ridge  of 
liigh  pressure  extending  north-west  from  the  North  Sea  in  the 
latter  case.  If  the  4 birds  of  September  23rd  Avere  new  arrivals 
they  almost  certainly  represent  drift-migration  from  south-west 
Norway  on  the  northern  side  of  a depression  then  centred  on  the 
British  Isles. 

The  first  of  the  August  movements  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing as  it  belongs  to  a rare  type,  the  Merlins  passing  through  the 
calm  wedge  between  two  adjacent  low  pressure  centres  where  the 
wind-systems  of  each  are  opposed  and,  so  to  speak,  cancel  each 
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Fig.  5.  Weather  conditions,  Iceland  and  British  Isles,  at  midnight  on 
October  13TH-14TH,  1953,  before  influx  of  Merlins  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  14TH. 

Other’s  effect.  The  col  depicted  In  Fig".  3 is  a not  uncommon 
situation  and  frequently  results  in  arrivals  of  Icelandic  birds  at 
Fair  Isle  or  in  the  re-determined  passage  of  Continental  birds 
previously  drifted  into  the  Faeroe-Shetland  region,  whilst  the  anti- 
cyclonic  map  of  October  14th  (Fig.  5)  is  even  more  characteristic 
of  such  movements  (Williamson,  1953  a and  b).  Fig.  4,  repre- 
senting the  weather  during  the  night  of  October  3rd/4th,  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  latter,  but  also  recalls  the  influx  of  September 
4th,  1952,  as  a result  of  which  3 subaesalon  were  trapped.  Their 
journey  was  down-wind  and  cyclonic  in  character,  the  birds 
reaching  the  British  Isles  in  the  fresh  north-westerly  airstream  of 
a depression  which  had  receded  eastwards  from  Iceland  and  had 
settled  over  northern  Norway  (Fig.  6). 

In  all  except  the  last  two  cases  the  weather  at  the  area  of  de- 
parture as  shown  in  the  1800  hours  and  0000  hours  charts  of  the 
Daily  Weather  Report  is  dominated  by  clear  skies  and  calm  or  light 
air- — conditions  which  I have  postulated  are  the  most  favourable 
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Fig.  6.  Weather  conditions,  Iceland  and  N.W.  Ecrope,  at  midnight  on 
September  3RD-4T11,  1952.  bepore  influx  of  Merlins  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  4TI1. 


for  the  initiation  of  a mig^ratory  flight  (Williamson,  1952  ; 1953 
a and  b).  In  the  two  exceptional  cases,  mocleratc-to-fresh  winds 
are  indicated  in  the  1800  hours  charts  in  western  and  southern 
Iceland,  and  it  may  be  that  a decreasing  wind  and  clearing  skies 
are  a sufficient  stimulus  following  a period  in  which  the  migration 
urge  has  been  frustrated  by  unsuitable  weather. 

The  data  obtained  in  1953  clearly  show  that  migration  proceeds 
independently  of  the  type  of  pressure  pattern  provided  the  wind 
and  sky  conditions  are  favourable,  and  in  this  respect  the  cases 
given  offer  a close  parallel  with  those  found  for  the  Iceland  Red- 
wing (Williamson,  1953  a). 


SUMM.ARV. 

1.  Merlin  passage  observed  at  Fair  Isle  is  very  largely  of 
Icelandic  birds  {Falco  columharius  siibacsaloti). 

2.  Migration  begins  in  mid-August  (lyth-ipth)  with  a second 
phase  late  in  the  month,  builds  up  throughout  September,  and 
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shows  a major  peak  in  early  October  followed  by  a steep  decline. 
There  is  no  comparable  return  mig'ration. 

3.  The  1953  immig'ration  is  described  and  the  meteorological 
background  is  examined.  The  August  movements  suggest  a S.E.- 
orientated  flight  through  a calm  region,  whilst  other  movements 
show  a down-wind  approach. 

4.  The  data  support  the  view  that  clear  skies  and  a lack  of 
wind  provide  the  stimulus  to  undertake  a migratory  flight,  and 
show  that  journeys  are  made  in  any  type  of  pressure-system  which 
offers  these  conditions. 
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Nightingale,  Tawny  Pipit  and  Short-toed  Lark  on  Great  Saltee, 
Co.  Wexford. — Following  a period  of  easterly  winds  in  May,  1953, 
several  notable  rarities  occurred  at  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford. 
Among  these  were  two  additions  to  the  Irish  List — a Nightingale 
[Luscinia  megarhyncha)  and  a Tawny  Pipit  [Anthus  campestris), 
both  of  which  were  recorded  on  May  nth.  The  former  was 
trapped  and  ringed ; the  latter  was  watched  on  and  off  throughout 
the  day  by  myself  and  six  other  observers  including  C.  D.  Deane, 
and  also  S.  McClelland  who  was  able  to  see  the  bird  from  a hide 
at  a range  of  5 feet.  A description  of  the  Tawny  Pipit  was  taken 
on  the  spot.  The  bird  was  immediately  noticeable  as  a large  slim 
pipit.  Wagtail-like  in  appearance  and  with  a largish  tail.  Eye- 
stripe  noticeably  pale.  Cheeks  tinged  yellow.  Mantle  buffish- 
grey  with  rather  broad  striations  not  always  very  conspicuous. 
Rump  unmarked  and  buft'er  than  mantle.  Primaries  brownish, 
edged  buff'.  Breast  pale  buff'  toning  lighter  towards  and  on  the 
belly.  Faint  brown  markings  on  sides  of  breast  just  forward  of 
the  carpal  joint;  otherwise  the  under-parts  were  unmarked. 
Flanks  pure  pale  buff;  under  tail-coverts  lighter  buff.  Light,  but 
not  white,  edging  to  outer  tail-feathers,  central  pair  darker  than 
the  others.  Legs  yellowish-flesh.  A noticeably  long-legged  bird 
with,  at  times,  a rather  upright  stance.  It  spent  all  the  time  on 
the  ground,  showing  no  inclination  to  perch  on  even  the  lowest 
growth.  The  movement  of  the  tail  mentioned  in  The  Handbook 
as  a character  was  not  seen  at  any  time. 

few  days  later,  on  May  i6th,  a Short-toed  Lark  [Cahuidrella 
hrachy  dactyl  a)  was  identified  by  me  and  was  at  the  same  time 
watched  by  D.  S.  Alexander  and  R.  McCartney.  The  following 
notes  were  made  on  the  spot.  In  flight  the  russet-brown  upper- 
parts  and  markedly  pale  under-parts  at  once  attracted  us  to  this 
lark-like  bird.  It  was  R.  McC.  who  pointed  out  the  more  pipit-like 
appearance  of  the  bird  when  on  the  ground.  Good  views  were 
obtained  at  close  range.  The  crown  was  chestnut-buff  marked 
plainly  with  lighter  stripes,  the  whole  giving  the  bird  a capped 
appearance.  A slight  crest  was  noticeable  only  when  the  feathers 
of  the  crown  were  raised  by  the  wind.  There  was  a not  verv 
noticeable  pale  stripe  in  rear  of  and  possibly  extending  just  over 
the  eye.  The  neck  was  less  chestnut-buff'  than  the  crown.  The 
upper-parts  were  freckled  brown,  buff  and  chestnut,  to  form  a 
very  rich  pattern.  The  throat  was  lighter  than  the  pale  unmarked 
buff  of  the  breast  and  the  belly  and  flanks  were  whitish,  perhaps 
tinged  buff.  There  was  some  white  on  the  outer  tail-feathers  and 
the  central  ones  appeared  darkest.  The  bill  was  rather  pointed, 
stout  at  the  base,  rather  resembling  that  of  a Goldfinch  {Carduelis 
carduelis)  and  was  brownish.  The  bird  ran  extremely  fast  through 
the  rough  grass.  The  occurrence  is  the  third  recorded  in  Ireland 
and  the  first  in  spring.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  colour  of  the 
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upper-parts  ag'ree  well  with  those  of  the  Skokholm  bird  [antea, 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  i8g)  and  were  not  pale  as  described  in  The  Handbook. 

Other  birds  recorded  during'  the  same  period  included  a female 
Woodchat  Shrike  [Lanins  senator)  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  306)  and  a 
female  Golden  Oriole  [Oriolus  oriolus),  both  trapped  and  ringed 
on  May  13th.  R.  F.  Ruttledge. 

Tawny  Pipit  in  Staffordshire.  - — On  December  29th,  1953,  near 
Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  I identified  a Tawny  Pipit  [Anthus 
campestris).  It  was  seen  on  an  area  of  sandy  waste  land  with 
very  scanty  herbage  and  littered  with  rock  refuse  from  the  gypsum 
mines.  A description  was  taken  down  on  the  spot.  The  bird  was 
wagtail-like  in  stance  and  shape,  with  sandy-brown,  unmarked 
upper-parts.  The  breast  was  pale  buff  without  markings,  while 
the  flanks,  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  were  creamy-white.  The 
legs  were  light  yellow.  Wagtail-like  the  bird  darted  about  quickly 
with  upward  flicks  of  the  tail.  When  it  became  aware  of  me  it 
seemed  to  have  a tendency  to  seek  higher  perches — for  example, 
the  top  of  a large  stone  where  it  would  stand  very  erect  with  a 
much  more  rapid  movement  of  the  tail.  The  voice,  difficult  to 
describe,  I wrote  down  as  “seep”  or  “zeep”  and  the  flight,  strong 
and  undulating,  was  rather  like  a woodpecker’s.  Edward  Reeves. 

[This  is  a very  late  date,  the  latest  of  which  we  have  a note 
being  November  20th,  though  there  are  other  records  for  that 
month. — Eds.] 

Red-throated  Pipit  in  Norfolk. — On  June  8th,  1954  while  walking 
on  the  east  bank  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  I flushed  a dark-looking  pipit 
from  the  edge  of  a small  pool.  It  settled  on  a large  muddy  island 
in  the  pool,  and  I noticed  at  once  that  it  had  a brick-red  throat. 


Red-tiiroated  Pipit  {Anthus  cervinus).  Cley,  Norfolk.  Jcne  8th,  1954. 
{From  a sketch  by  M.  W.  Woodcock). 
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Ihinking'  that  it  might  be  a Red-throated  Pipit  [Aiitlius  cerviniis) 
1 sat  down  and  made  a number  of  sketches  of  it,  and  took  full  notes 
on  its  plumage  at  a distance  of  about  lo  yards.  These  were  as 
follows;  the  crown,  mantle,  wings  and  tail  were  dark  brown, 
darker  and  without  the  greenish  tinge  of  a Tree-Pipit  (.4.  trivialis) 
the  back  was  heavily  streaked,  and  there  was  a single  wing-bar, 
formed  by  pale  tips  on  the  greater  wing-coverts,  as  in  a Meadow 
Pipit  (.4.  pratetisis);  the  primaries  were  dark-brown  or  blackish, 
with  pale  edges.  In  flight,  a narrow  strip  of  white  could  be  seen 
on  either  side  of  the  tail,  but  this  was  difficult  to  see  when  the  bird 
was  at  rest.  There  was  a distinct  huffish  eye-stripe,  and  the  chin, 
ear-coverts  and  throat  were  brick-red.  The  under-parts  were 
rather  dark  buff,  and  there  were  several  brown  or  black  streaks 
on  the  flanks  and  the  side  of  the  breast.  The  bird  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  darker  than  a Meadow  Pipit  and  possibly  a little 
larger.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  utter  any  note  or  call.  It  was 
seen  later  in  the  day  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Meiklejohn,  who  knows  the 
bird  abroad,  and  W.  F.  Bishop,  the  official  watcher  of  Cley  Marsh. 

What  appeared  to  be  the  same  bird  was  seen  in  flight  two  davs 
later  by  myself,  and  .A.  H.  Daukes.  On  this  occasion  it  uttered 
a note  like  “cheeze”.  M.  AVoodcock. 

Peculiar  behaviour  of  a Pied  Wagtail. — Mr.  E.  Cosh  drew  my 
attention  to  a female  Pied  \\"agtail  {Motacilla  alba  yarreUii)  at  the 
pumping  station,  Cheddar  Reservoir,  Somerset,  on  October  28th, 
1951,  which  was  behaving  in  a peculiar  manner.  When  first 
observed  the  bird  was  attacking  its  own  image  reflected  by  a 
window  situated  high  up  on  the  engine-house  wall,  but  after  a 
short  while  it  squatted  back  on  its  tail  and,  stretching  its  neck 
upward  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  then  brought  its  bill  down  to  an 
acute  angle  and  commenced  to  peck  and  fluff  up  the  feathers  of  the 
gorget  until  a pronounced  ruffle  formed  right  across  the  upper 
breast.  Immediately  after  this  it  started  to  attack  its  reflection 
again,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  window  glass  pressed  back 
the  fluffed  feathers  to  a more  normal  position,  and  as  soon  as  this 
happened  it  repeated  the  feather-puflling  performance. 

During  the  course  of  the  twenty  minutes  the  wagtail  was  under 
observation  it  must  have  behaved  as  described  above  at  least  two 
dozen  times.  Eventually  it  departed,  with  what  was  presumably 
its  mate,  who  had  witnessed  much  of  this  peculiar  performance 
from  a gutter  near-by.  Bernard  King. 

Unusual  nesting-site  of  Grey  Wagtail. — On  May  9th,  1954.  I 
watched  a male  Grey  Wagtail  {Motacilla  cinerea)  taking  nesting 
material  to  an  unusual  site  in  a built-up  part  of  Staines.  Middlesex. 
This  was  in  a horse-chestnut  tree,  among  the  young  growth  at 
the  end  of  a severely  lopped  thick  branch  about  25  feet  above  the 
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n pavement.  Neither  The  Handbook  nor  Bruce  Campbell’s  Finding 
Nests  mentions  trees  as  nesting-sites  other  than  among  roots  on 
banks.  Grey  Wagtails  had  nested  two  years  earlier  in  a typical 
site  (a  hole  in  the  bank  of  a mill-race)  only  a few  yards  away  from 
this  tree.  R.  W.  Hayman. 

Unusual  size  of  Grey  Wagtail’s  clutch. — On  April  24th,  1953, 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Edw  at  Rhulen,  Radnorshire,  we  flushed 
a female  Grey  Wagtail  [Motacilla  cinerea)  from  a typical  nest 
which,  however,  contained  eight  eggs.  This  nest  was  revisited 
on  the  next  morning  and  there  were  nine  eggs.  On  April  26th 
eleven  eggs  had  been  laid,  but  no  more  were  found.  Eight  of 
the  eleven  eggs  were  in  a circle  round  the  edge  of  the  nest ; in  the 
centre  were  two  with  the  last  resting  on  top  of  them.  Though 
at  no  time  were  two  females  seen  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  nest 
and  though  the  markings  of  each  egg  were  similar,  the  possibility 
of  polygamy  cannot  be  overlooked.  R.  S.  Cormack. 

Nest  of  Yellow  Wagtail  built  in  a hedge. — On  May  2nd,  1952, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Temperley  and  I found  the  nest  of  a pair  of  Yellow 
Wagtails  [Motacilla  flava)  in  a clipped  thorn  hedge  adjoining  the 
main  road  near  Bellister  Castle,  Haltwhistle,  Northumberland. 
The  hedge  runs  along  a turfed  bank  and  is  a yard  high,  though 
bank  and  hedge  together  are  5 feet  6 inches  high.  The  nest  itself 
was  built  in  a fork  of  a thorn  two  feet  up  in  the  hedge,  and  in  the 
material  used  did  not  differ  from  the  usual.  The  nest  contained 
five  eggs  when  we  found  it  and  on  May  4th  the  female  was  seen 
sitting.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  we  returned  on  the 
following  day  to  photograph  it,  it  had  been  destroyed.  Yellow 
Wagtails  are  common  summer-residents  in  this  area,  breeding  in 
meadows  and  on  gorse-covered  common  land,  but  always  on  the 
ground.  M.  Philipson. 

Another  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  at  Monks’  House,  Northumber- 
land.— On  September  8th  1953,  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  [Lanins 
minor)  was  seen  near  Monks’  House  Bird  Observatory,  Northum- 
berland, first  by  myself  and  later  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Arnold  and  others, 
and  it  remained  all  day  in  the  area.  It  seemed  to  be  almost 
identical  in  plumage,  size  and  habits  with  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
that  was  caught  at  the  observatory  a week  later  in  date  in  the 
previous  September  [antea,  vol.  xlvi,  p.  220).  The  upper-parts 
were  uniformly  grey  with  a slight  brown  tinge,  perhaps  a trifle 
paler  on  the  crown,  but  with  no  white  band  immediately  above 
the  eye  nor  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  scapulars  ; the  black  loral 
patches  did  not  extend  to  join  above  the  base  of  the  bill  although 
there  was  a small  dark  central  patch  on  the  forehead.  The  throat 
and  breast  were  creamy-white  and  the  rest  of  the  under-parts  a 
distinctly  vinous  shade.  A white  patch,  about  f-inch  in  diameter. 
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showed  on  the  closed  wing  and  in  flight  this  spread  to  a wide, 
irregular  band  across.  The  dark  brown  tail  did  not  appear  unduly 
long  and  graduated,  nor  very  conspicuously  patterned  with  white 
when  spread  in  flight — it  looked  nothing  like  the  flaunting  tail  of 
the  Great  Grey  Shrike  (L.  excubitor).  Unfortunately  we  were  not 
able  to  trap  this  bird,  as  we  did  the  one  in  1952. 

E.  A.  R.  Ennion. 

Probable  breeding  of  Siskin  in  North  Wales.— On  June  ist, 
^953)  I was  able  to  observe  at  close  quarters  a male  Siskin 
{Carduelis  spinus)  in  the  Lledr  Valley,  Caernarvonshire.  The 
bird  was  first  heard  singing  and  soon  after  was  found  among  road- 
side trees,  where  it  was  seen  to  be  carrying  caterpillars  in  the  bill. 
This  observation,  linked  with  the  records  of  a female  in  the  same 
area  in  July  1945  [antea,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  319)  and  of  a party  inclu- 
ding birds  of  the  year  at  Elan  Ffestiniog  (not  far  away)  seen  by 
Bruce  Campbell  and  J.  C.  S.  Ellis  on  September  nth,  1946 
[Snowdonia,  New  Naturalist  Series,  p.  273)  points  to  the  probable 
establishment  of  this  species  as  a breeding  bird  in  the  area.  It  is 
perhaps  of  some  interest  that  insect  food  is  not  confirmed  in  The 
Handbook,  although  of  course  some  other  seed-eaters  are  known 
to  feed  their  young  on  insects.  R.  W.  Hayman. 

Crossbills  going  to  ground  to  pick  up  cones.—  The  Handbook 
(vol.  I,  p.  94)  states  that  the  Crossbill  [Loxia  curvirostra)  seldom 
descends  to  the  ground ; on  May  i8th,  1954,  8 of  these  birds 
feeding  in  Scots  pine  in  Woodfidley,  Hampshire,  were  regularly 
seen  to  visit  the  ground  to  pick  up  cones  and  carry  them  back  to 
the  trees.  Long  grass  prevented  clear  observation  of  the  birds’ 
movements  on  the  ground,  but  their  stay  there  seldom  exceeded 
a minute. 

Having  taken  the  cones  back  to  the  trees  the  Crossbills  worked 
them  in  characteristic  manner,  holding  them  down  with  one  foot 
and  extracting  the  seeds  with  the  bill,  eventually  dropping  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  cones  in  the  trees  and 
these  were  taken  also,  but  during  15  minutes  observation  at  least 
25  cones  were  seen  to  be  taken  from  the  ground,  by  three  adult 
cocks,  one  adult  hen  and  four  juveniles.  This  behaviour  is 
apparently  unusual,  but  the  writer  has  one  previous  record,  for  on 
June  iith,  1953,  he  saw  an  adult  male  in  the  Spey  Valley,  Inver- 
ness-shire, drop  to  the  ground  beneath  a pine,  hop  about  amidst 
some  cones  before  picking  one  up  in  its  bill  and  flying  off  with  it. 

Graham  Bundy. 

Ortolan  Bunting  in  Hertfordshire. — I received  from  Mrs. 

K.  M.  Disney  details  of  a bird  seen  at  Chorlcy  Wood,  Hertford- 
shire, on  Fehruary  8th,  1953,  which  from  her  description  appears 
to  have  been  an  adult  male  Ortolan  Bunting  [Emheriza  hortidana). 
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The  bird  was  seen  perched  in  a hawthorn  at  a height  of  about 
twenty  feet.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a Yellowhammer  [E.  citri- 
nella),  but  rather  plumper,  and  ruffled  about  the  head.  The  back 
was  brownish,  head  yellowish-green  with  a faint  but  noticeable 
moustachial  stripe,  throat  paler  than  head,  under-parts  appeared 
salmon-pink  and  were  described  as  “glowing”,  the  tail  feathers 
seen  from  below  were  pale,  bill  pinkish-brown,  legs  not  seen. 
The  whole  plumage  was  much  flatter  in  effect  than  that  of  the 
Yellowhammer.  When  disturbed  the  bird  flew  off  with  a straight 
but  slightly  dipping  flight. 

Mrs.  Disney  states  that  she  went  indoors  immediately  and 
turned  up  the  plate  of  buntings’  heads  in  The  Handbook,  instantly 
picking  out  that  of  the  Ortolan  Bunting  as  being  identical  with 
the  bird  she  had  just  seen. 

This  constitutes  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
Hertfordshire.  B.  L.  Sage. 

[We  have  examined  in  the  original  the  very  full  account  of  her 
observation  that  Mrs.  Disney  sent  to  Mr.  Sage  and  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  identification,  althoug'h  the  date  is  remarkably 
early,  this  bird  being  apparently  the  first  recorded  in  Britain  in 
February. — Eds.  | 

Little  Bunting  on  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford. — A Little  Bunting 
[Emheriza  pitsilla)  was  identified  on  Great  Saltee,  Co.  Wexford, 
by  G.  C.  Johnson  on  September  17th,  1953.  Although  obviously 
not  exhausted  or  tired,  the  bird  was  extremely  confiding  and 
allowed  G.  C.  J.  to  approach  to  a distance  of  two  feet;  others 
watched  it  at  a range  of  eight  feet.  In  the  very  full  description 
made  in  the  field  the  salient  characteristics  of  small  size  and 
bunting-like  shape  of  body  and  bill,  the  warm  rufous  brown  of  the 
cheeks,  dark  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  crown  forming'  stripes, 
and  white  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  were  all  noted.  The  description 
together  with  two  excellent  sketches  are  in  the  Observatory 
record  books.  Robert  F.  Ruttledge. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  By  D.  A.  Bannerman  and  O.  E.  Lodgo.  (Oliver 
& Bo)'d,  Edinburgh,  1954).  Vol.  3.  45s. 

This  third  volume  completes  the  Passerines,  covering  the  warblers,  thrushes, 
chats,  nightingales,  Robin  etc.,  wrens  and  swallows  in  the  same  generous 
manner  as  the  earlier  species. 

Dr.  Bannerman  has  an  unusual  gift  for  re-examination  of  evidence  and  some 
interesting  re-assessments  emerge.  The  winter-quarters  of  Savi’s  Warbler,  he 
considers,  remain  to  be  established;  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  winters  S.E. 
from  Europe,  and  not  in  N.W.  Africa  as  The  Handbook  gives  it;  of  the  .Aquatic 
he  says  we  have  no  idea  where  this  warbler  passes  the  winter  months;  and  he 
revises  The  Handbook’s  winter  distribution  of  Marsh  Warbler.  His  foreign 
breeding  distribution  is  not  always  quite  up  to  date,  for  example,  Arctic  Warbler 
(now  breeds  Sweden),  Olivaceous  Warbler  (has  reached  N.  Jugoslavia),  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  (now  in  Finland  in  summer);  but  in  other  respects  it  is  evident 
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that,  the  author  has  been  at  pains  to  incorporate  new  material  right  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  and  for  detailed,  up-to-date  information  on  most  aspects 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  work  will  be  equalled  for  a long  time  to  come. 

In  rejecting  the  Cambridge  breeding  record  of  Moustached  Warbler,  Dr. 
Bannerman  agrees  with  Col.  Meinertzhagen  that  the  only  certain  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  bird  from  Sedge  Warbler  is  by  the  first  primary.  If  this  is  in 
fact  the  case.  Dr.  Bannerman ’s  description  of  the  Moustached  Warbler  seems 
somewhat  misleading.  The  strongly  sedentary  nature  of  Cetti’s  Warltler 
throughout  its  range  is  stressed,  showing  up  the  3 British  records  as  remarkable; 
these  records  came  from  Susse.x  but  in  no  case  was  the  bird  apparently  seen 
alive  by  a reliable  ornithologist.  They  occurred  during  a period  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century  when  an  unprecedented  and  never  repeated  succession  of 
rarities  was  reported  from  the  Hastings/ Romney  Marsh  area,  most  of  them 
coming  to  light  in  the  hands  of  a taxidermist. 

Both  illustrations  and  text  are  fine  works  of  art,  but  for  accuracy  of  detail 
and  reflection  of  character  the  text  is  undoubtedly  superior.  Information  new 
to  English  literature  is  contained  in  accounts  of  Russian,  especially  Siberian, 
species;  and  in  this  connection  we  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  that  Madame 
Koslova’s  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bannerman  has  recently  been  resumed,  to 
the  undoubted  benefit  of  future  volumes.  These  are  eagerly  awaited. 

Dr.  Bannerman  has  asked  us  to  draw  attention  to  an  error  regarding 
Melodious  Warbler,  which  requires  correction.  In  the  account  of  this  species 
its  status  is  correctly  given,  but  in  a reference  to  the  bird  in  the  account  dealing 
with  Icterine  Warbler,  on  page  102,  line  g,  there  appears  “the  Melodious 
Warbler — a bird  that  has  been  proved  to  breed  in  Britain.’’  It  should  read 
“that  has  never  been  proved  to  breed  in  Britain.’’  P..^.D.H. 

Bird  Pagca}it.  By  .\.  W.  P.  Robertson  (The  Batchwortli  Press,  London,  1054) 

pp.  ig2.  2 IS. 

This  record  of  personal  observation  of  East  .\nglian  breeding  birds  is  a valu- 
able source  of  information  for  the  student  of  bird  behaviour.  Commander 
Robertson  has  chosen  for  his  field  studies  districts  other  than  the  well-known 
sanctuaries,  except  for  his  visits  to  Havergate.  Habitat  is,  as  he  says,  the 
basis  of  his  book,  but  the  impression  left  with  the  reader  is  one  of  intimate 
details  of  breeding  biology  recorded  by  one  of  our  most  observant  and  ardent 
field-workers.  .Six  chapters  deal  with  the  Suffolk  coast  and  marshes,  Breck- 
land  heaths  and  woods,  farmland  and  meres  and  pools.  The  breeding  birds  of 
each  habitat  are  discussed,  much  of  tlie  information  gained  from  observation 
in  a hide.  Where  all  is  full  of  interest  it  is  difficult  to  choose  items  for  special 
comment  but  the  following  are  particularly  noteworthy;  the  .\vocet  at  its  nest, 
the  hen  Montagu’s  Harrier  that  reared  a brood  after  the  disappearance  of  her 
mate,  the  change  of  habitat  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  from  water-meadows  to 
heather,  the  coming  of  Curlews  to  nest  regularly  on  heather-bracken  heath- 
land,  the  notes  of  the  Crossbill,  its  feeding-habits,  and  those  of  the  Wryneck, 
a case  of  Corn  Bunting’s  polyandry,  a particularly  close  study  of  the  Moorhen. 
Courtshi|D  display  has  received  attention,  that  of  W’heatear,  .Stone  Curlew  and 
Long-tailed  Tit,  for  example,  and  distraction  display  of  Lapwing,  Willow 
Warbler  (to  a tractor!)  and  Little  Grebe.  All  this  is  written  in  a charming 
descriptive  style  that  makes  the  book  a pleasure  to  read  and  it  is  enlivened  by 
many  happy  touches,  such  as  the  comparison  of  an  Oystercatcher  with  a digni- 
fied butler  or  the  pair  of  Sheld  Ducks  with  a hundred  ducklings  that  had  re- 
duced baby-sitting  to  a fine  art. 

To  the  44  excellent  photographs  the  approximate  scale  of  the  bird  is  ap- 
pended, a scheme  that  all  bird-photographers  might  follow  with  advantage. 

A.W.B. 

The  Birds  of  Farlcigh  and  Dislrict.  By  Hubert  E.  Pounds.  (Privately 

published,  1052,  and  distributed  by  Witherby,  London),  pp.  qo.  8s.  fnl. 

This  is  a useful  record  of  the  birds  of  the  N.IL  corner  of  .Surrey,  chiefly  down- 
land,  and  lying  between  Croydon,  Caterham  and  the  county  border.  It  has 
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been  carefully  compiled  over  a period  of  nearly  30  years,  but  with  records, 
where  available,  extending  back  to  the  19th  centui')'.  The  accounts  average 
about  2 species  per  page;  status  is  briefly  indicated,  the  occurrences  of  the  less 
usual  birds  ai'e  detailed,  while  movements  of  commoner  species  are  outlined, 
local  migration  dates  ai'e  given,  and  unusual  nesting  particulars  noted. 

Inci'eases  ai'e  evident  especially  in  formerly  “keepered”  species  such  as 
Carrion  Crow,  Magpie,  Jay  and  Sparrow  Hawk.  Birds  which  no  longer  breed 
in  the  area  include  Stonechat,  Whinchat  and  Corncrake,  while  the  follow- 
ing in  particular  have  diminished: — Nightingale,  Swallow,  Lapwing,  Red- 
backed  Shrike,  House  Martin,  Wryneck,  Swift  and  Nightjar.  In  the  case  of 
the  Nightjar,  Mr.  Pounds  considers  that  food  supply  must  be  taken  into 
account  to  explain  its  reduction  in  numbers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
recalled  that  in  other  areas  where  these  species,  particularly  the  last  five  listed, 
have  been  studied  over  a period  of  years,  there  are  thought  to  have  been  de- 
creases. Several  of  the  birds  are  late  arrivals,  which  suggests  some  dependence 
on  suiutuer  insects,  and  these  in  turn  could  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  slight 
cliiuatic  changes  which  are  taking  place.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  entomologists  have  found  a decrease  in  high-flying  insects  in  recent 
years,  while  the  ornithological  aspects  might  well  repay  further  attention  by 
observers  and  the  editors  of  local  reports,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  comparisons  can  be  made  with  past  years.  ’ P.A.D.H. 

Brown's  Coppice.  A Survey  by  the  Natural  History  Society  of  King  Edward 
\T  Grammar  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  5s. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Camp  Hill,  has  in  18 
months  of  intensive  work  achieved  outstanding  success  in  a field  survey.  The 
area  chosen  was  a site  of  130  acres,  fi'om  420  to  475  feet  above  sea  level  at 
the  edge  of  a built-up  area  of  S.E.  Bin-ningham,  near  Solihull.  It  is  called 
Brown’s  Coppice  after  the  principal  piece  of  woodland.  The  ecology  of  the 
area  is  discussed  and  maps  give  the  various  habitats:  woodland  (mainly  oak- 
birch),  bog,  pastui'e,  arable,  hedgerows,  waste,  water,  and  houses  and  gardens, 
which  occupy  ^th  of  the  whole.  A brook  crosses  the  area  and  there  is  a pond. 
There  are  chapters  on  geography,  local  history  and  agriculture,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  natural  history  in  detail : botany  (fairly  fully), 
mycology,  bacteriology,  mammals  and  amphibians,  insects  and  other  inverte- 
brates, and  birds,  with  the  last  of  which  we  ai'e  here  concerned  and  which 
were  the  first  attraction  when  the  field  survey  was  suggested.  Bii'ds  of  85 
species  have  been  recorded  in  the  survey  area  and  thi'ee  moi'e  just  outside  it. 
:\  census  was  taken  three  times:  December  31st,  60  birds  of  15  species;  May 
iith,  115  of  23  species;  September  13th,  105  of  22  species — in  an  area  of  6 
nct'es.  IDespite  nest  destruction  by  iri'esponsible  local  youths  some  36  species 
breed  I'egularly.  The  territories  of  four  pairs  of  Tree  Pipits  and  of  two  pairs 
of  Grasshopper  Warblers  were  mapped  in  two  seasons;  thei'e  is  a graph  of 
the  varying  numbers  of  Woodpigeons  and  a song  chart.  Actual  numbers  of 
lueeding  bii'ds  were  determined:  e.g.  (to  make  an  arbitrary  choice)  8 pairs 
of  Jackdaws,  6 of  Jays,  20  of  Blue  Tits,  6 of  Great  Tits,  3 of  Chiffchaffs,  30 
of  M'illow  Warblers,  4 of  Mistle  Thrushes,  5 or  6 of  -Song  Thrushes,  40  of 
Blackbirds,  20  of  Robins,  15  of  Wrens,  2 of  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers.  There 
are  notes  of  display  of  Coal  Tit  and  Goldfinch,  courtship-feeding  by  Willow 
Warbler,  Robin  and  Goldfinch,  and  threat-display  by  Tree  Sparrow.  Casual 
arrivals  of  Pied  Flycatcher  (twice).  Hawfinch,  Buzzard  and  Red-legged  Part- 
ridge are  recorded. 

This  successful  publication  make.s  one  realise  how  much,  especially  with 
insects  and  other  invertebrates,  there  is  still  to  do,  even  in  so  restricted  an  area. 
M^e  must  hope  that  the  school  has  a long-term  plan  to  continue  this  survey  for 
years  to  come.  That  this  admirably  organised  survey  can  achieve  so  much  in 
18  months  certainly  justifies  further  efforts  and  will  stimulate  all  future  natural 
historians  of  the  school.  .\.W.B. 
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LETTER. 

A SONG  THRUSH’S  METHOD  OF  HOLDING  A SNAIL-SHELL. 

To  the  Editors  of  British  Birds. 

.Sirs, — In  his  paper  on  “The  snail-eating  behaviour  of  Thrushes  and  Black- 
birds’’ (antea,  p.  38)  D.  Morris  slates  that  “the  snail-.shell  is  held  by  the  rim 
of  its  aperture,’’  but  I do  not  think  that  he  can  be  right.  If  a bird  holds  the 
shell  by  its  rim  alone  it  will  lose  the  snail  and  most  of  the  shell  when  this 
breaks,  and  will  be  left  holding  only  a fragment  including  that  part  of  the  rim 
it  was  holding.  In  June,  1954,  I particularly  carefully  watched  a Song  Thrush 
{Turdns  ericetorum)  battering  a snail-shell  and  noted  that,  as  I expected,  the 
bird  held  the  body  of  the  snail  by  inserting  its  bill  through  the  “mouth”  of 
the  .shell.  When  the  shell  was  finally  smashed  on  the  anvil  (a  concrete  wall), 
all  the  fragments  of  the  shell  Hew  away,  leaving  the  snail  still  firmly  held  in 
the  bird’s  bill. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Morris’s  observations,  however,  since  writing  the  above  I 
find  that  J.  E.  H.  Kelso  {ca.  1912,  Notes  on  Some  Common  and  Rare  British 
Birds)  describes  an  observation  of  his  in  which  the  Song  Thrush  held  the  snail- 
shell  by  the  lip  until  it  “had  been  sufficiently  smashed.”  G.  .Sukfkrn. 

[We  showed  Dr.  Suffern’s  letter  to  Desmond  Morris  and  he  commented  as 
follows: — “Since  writing  the  paper  on  snail-eating  in  thrushes  referred  to 
above,  I too  have  observed  variants  in  hammering  techniques  similar  to  the  one 
described  by  Dr.  Suffern.  Work  will  shortly  be  begun  to  ascertain  the  range 
and  frequency  of  such  variations.  It  may  be  purely  a matter  of  chance  whether 
the  .Song  Thrush  initially  picks  up  the  snail  by  its  body  or  by  its  .shell-rim.  Or 
there  may  be  a distinct  tendency  to  pick  up  and  hold  snails  more  by  one  part 
than  the  other.  My  own  observations  in  general  have  given  me  the  impression 
that  Holding  by  the  rim  is  the  preferred  method,  but  much  further  study  is 
required.  One  relevant  point  is  that  .Song  Thrushes  may  on  rare  occasions 
carry  to  an  anvil-site,  and  hammer,  empty  snail-shells.  In  such  ca.ses  the 
shell  is,  of  course,  held  by  its  rim.  If,  as  Dr.  .Suffern  suggests,  the  holding 
of  the  snail  by  its  body  is  the  exclusive  technique  employed  by  thrushes,  then 
empty  shells  would  never  be  carried  or  hammered  at  all.  Finally,  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  variation  must  not  be  overlooked.” — -Eds.] 

NOTICE  AND  REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION. 

The  Fair  Isle  apparatus  for  collecting  bird  ecto-parasites. — The  makers  and 
suppliers  of  this  apparatus,  Messrs.  J.  Preston  I.td.,  of  208  West  .Street, 
Sheffield  1,  have  asked  us  to  draw  attention  to  the  wrong  price  quoted  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  (antea,  jip.  234-235).  The  model  described,  the  only  one 
in  proiluction,  sells  at  od,  plus  2/-  for  post  and  packing. 

Unusual  autumn  passage  of  Black  Terns. — Two  previous  requests  have 
ajipeared  for  information  on  the  unusual  spring  passage  of  Black  Terns  (Chlidoni- 
as  niger)  recorded  in  various  parts  of  Britain  in  May,  1954  (antea,  jip.  248  and 
284).  It  has  since  become  clear  that  the  autumn  passage  was  equally  unusual, 
both  for  numbers  and  the  length  of  time  it  lasted;  Black  Terns  were  recorded 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  well  into  October.  Mr.  R.  F.  Dickens  and  .'\lec 
Butterfield  who  have  been  analysing  the  spring  passage  have  already  received  a 
number  of  autumn  records  and  it  is  obvious  that  a parallel  analysis  of  tlv' 
autumn  movement  is  most  desirable.  We  would  be  grateful,  therefore,  if  ail 
those  who  have  not  already  sent  autumn  details  to  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr.  Butter- 
field would  pass  their  records  to  the  latter  at  The  School  House.  Keyingham, 
Hull,  Yorkshire. 


BRITISH  BIRDS:  Index  to  Vol.  XLVIl. 


As  was  the  case  with  vol.  xivi  of  "British  Birds”  the  index  to  the 
present  volume  will  be  published  separately  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  New  Year.  The  Publishers  will  then  distribute  copies  to  all 
subscribers  to  vol.  xlvii. 


Jeffery  Harrison's  new  book  on  birds  and  wildfowling 

PASTURES  NEW 

With  a Foreword  by  Rear-Admiral  G.  W.  G.  Simpson  who  says;  “A 
delightfully  written  record  of  observations  by  an  expert  ornithologist” 
Illustrated.  12/6  net. 


H.  F.  & G.  WITHERBY,  LTD 


American  Magazines.  One  year  subscriptions: — Audubon  Magazine  23/6d, 
Audubon  Field  Notes  23/6d,  Nature  Magazine  35/-.  List  free.  Hobson, 
79,  Southbrook  Road,  Exeter. 


WHITE  HORSE  HOTEL,  BLAKENEY,  NORFOLK— Situated  half-way 
between  the  Cley  Marshes  and  Blakeney  Point  Bird  Sanctuary.  Telephone; 
Cley  312. 


HEBRIDEAN  CRUISES— 12  & 14  Day  Cruises  by  80  ft.  Motor  Yacht 
through  Scotland’s  Western  Isles  & Lochs.  Fully  Inclusive  fare  (from 
Glasgow)  from  34  & 39  gns.  Also  8-Day  Cruises  (May  only)  from  18  gns. 
Write  Blue  Water  Cruises  Ltd.,  (Dept.  BB),  68  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow. 


MR.  & MRS.  MORGAN  extend  their  usual  welcome  to  fellow  ornitho- 
logists as  paying  guests  in  1955.  Brochure  on  request.  Abbey  Cottage, 
Eastbridge  Road,  Leiston,  Suffolk.  Phone  267. 


WANTED.  "British  Birds”  Vols.  XXXVI,  XLV  and  XLVI.  Please  reply 
to  the  Publishers. 


PASSENGERS  required  to  share  expenses  of  Standard  Vanguard  going  to 
the  Camargue  next  April.  Reply  to  Box  47. 


BRITISH  BIRDS 

Renewal  of  subscription 

The  subscription  for  1955  is  30/-  (post  free).  The  publishers  would  be  grate- 
ful to  receive  notification  from  subscribers  before  December  31st.  Cheques 
and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  out  to  H.  F.  & G.  Witherby  Ltd.,  and 
crossed.  Please  quote  the  reference  number  on  your  envelope  on  all 
correspondence. 


GREAT  NATUBALISTS  SERIES 

GILBERT  WHITE  by  R.  M.  LOCKLET 

“ A charming  account” — Church  Times. 

“ An  attractive  biography  ” — Hampshire  Observer. 

W.  H.  HUDSON  by  RUTH  TOMALIN 

“ A perfect  biography  . . . the  best  book  I have  read  this  year  ” — 
HENRY  WILLIAMSON  in  John  o'  London's 

THOREAU  by  WILLIAM  CON  DRY 

“ A biography  particularly  apposite  on  the  centenary  of  the  first 
publication  of  Walden" — The  Scotsman. 

l.arge  Cr.  Svo.  Frontispiece  each  gs  6d  net 

H.  F.  & G.  WITHERBY  LTD. 

5,  WARWICK  COURT,  W.C.l 
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Plate  53  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  at  nest  with 
YOUNG.  Camargue,  SOUTH  FRANCE.  May,  1 949.  {Photographed 
by  H.  A.  Patrick) facing  340 

Plate  54  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  at  nest  with 
YOUNG.  Camargue,  south  France.  April,  1938.  {Photographed 
by  G.  K.  Yeates).  ...  

Plate  55  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  sitting  on  nest. 

Camargue,  south  France.  April,  1938.  {Photographed  by 
G.  K.  Ye.ates) 

Plate  56  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  looking  down 
at  young  in  nest.  Camargue,  south  France.  May,  1953. 
{Photographed  by  C.  C.  Doncaster). 

Plate  57  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  approaching  nest 
WITH  YOUNG.  Camargue,  south  France.  May,  1953.  {Photo- 
graphed by  C.  C.  Doncaster). 

Plate  58  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Adult  settling  down 
ON  nest.  Camargue,  south  France.  May,  1953.  {Photo- 
graphed by  C.  C.  Doncaster). 

Plate  59  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  nycticorax).  First-winter  bird. 

Foulness  Island,  Essex.  January  7T11,  1954.  {Photographed 
by  V.  G.  Robson). 

Plate  60  Nest  of  Robin  {Erithacus  rubectda)  in  clothes-peg  bag. 

Watford,  Hertfordshire.  May,  1954.  {Photographed  by 
Ralph  Jones).  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  facing  341 

Plate  61  Caspian  Tern  {Hydroprogne  ca.';pia).  .\dult  in  summer 

PLUMAGE.  Gotland,  Sweden.  (Photographed  by  Gosta 

Hakansson).  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  facing  384 

Plate  62  Caspian  Tern  {Hydroprogne  caspia).  Eggs  and  downy  young. 

Gotland,  Sweden.  {Photographed  by  Gosta  FIakansson).  ... 

Plate  63  Caspian  Tern  {Hydroprogne  caspia).  Downy  young.  Gotland, 
SwEDE.N.  {Photographed  by  Gosta  Hakansson). 

Plate  64  Caspian  Tern  {Hydroprogne  caspia).  Adult  in  flight. 

Gotland,  Sweden.  {Photographed  by  Gosta  FIakansson).  ... 

Plate  65  Heron  '{Ardea  cinerea).  Eel  being  fed  to  nestling. 

Holland,  May  ist,  1954.  {Photographed  by  C.  J.  A. 
Wijnaendts). 

Plate  66  White-tailed  Eagle  {Haliceetus  albicilla).  Adults  in  flight. 

S.W.  Iceland,  June  1954.  {Photographed  by  G.  K.  Yeates). 

Plate  67  Moorhen  {Gallinula  chloropu.s).  A brooding  bird  attempting 
to  retrieve  a fallen  egg.  Holland,  July  26th,  1953. 

{Photographed  by  C.  J.  A.  Wijnaendts).  ... 

Plate  68  Nest  of  Lapwing.  {Vanellus  vanellus).  Colne,  Lancashire. 

April  23RD,  1954.  {Photographed  by  J.  K.  Syers).  ...facing  385 
Plate  69  Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  scandiaca).  Female  landing  at  nest 
CONTAINING  EGGS  AND  YOUNG.  SWEDEN.  {Photographed  by 

Sten  Larson) facing  430 

Plate  70  Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  scandiaca).  Female  watching  young 
TRYING  to  devour  PREY.  SWEDEN.  {Photographed  by  Sten 
Larson). 

Plate  71  Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  scandiaca).  Female  covering  eggs  and 
young.  Sweden.  {Photographed  by  Sten  Larson).  ... 

Plate  72  .Snowy  Owl  {Nyctea  scandiaca).  Male  bringing  food  to 
female  on  the  nest.  Sweden.  {Photographed  by  Sten 
Larson).  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...facing  431 
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Compiled  by  Miss  N.  D.  Giffard. 

Entries  are  in  a single  list  with  references  to; 

(i)  every  significant  mention  of  each  species,  not  only  in  titles,  but  within 
the  text  of  papers  and  notes,  including  all  those  apjiearing  in  such  lists  as 
the  Report  on  bird-ringing  for  795J;  there  are  also  references  to  each  species 
noted  in  the  summaries  of  county  bird  reports;  in  the  case  of  such  groups  as 
“Warbler”,  “Thrush”,  “Duck”,  etc.,  there  are  cross-references  to  those 
members  of  the  family  which  do  not  bear  the  family  name  and  so  appear 
elsewhere,  e.g.  “Blackcap”,  “Fieldfare”,  “Wigeon”,  etc.; 

(ii)  scientific  nomenclature  listed  under  generic  names  only; 

(iii)  authors  of  all  papers,  notes  and  letters;  and  photographers; 

(iv)  a few  subject  headings  e.g.  “Food”,  “Migration”,  “Obituaries”, 
“Parasites”; 

(v)  “Reviews”  which  are  listed  together  under  this  heading  in  alphabetical 
order  of  authors  reviewed;  “Reports,  .Summaries  of”  which  are  grouped 
together  in  alphabetical  order  of  areas  covered. 


Accipitcr  gentilis,  .see  Goshawk. 

nisus,  see  Hawk,  Sparrow. 

Acrocephaltis  agricola,  see  Warbler, 
Paddyfield. 

paludicola,  see  Warbler, 

■Aquatic. 

palustris,  see  Warbler,  Mar.sh. 

schoenobacnus,  see  Warbler 

.Sedge. 

scirpacciis,  see  Warbler,  Reed. 

Actilis  hypolcucos,  see  Sandpi])er, 
C'ommon. 

-\dams,  R.  G.,  Note  on  Green-winged 


Teal  in  Devon,  83-4. 

,-Egithalos  caudatus,  see  Tit, 

Long- 

tailed. 

.Egolius  funereus,  see 

Owl, 

Tengmalm’s. 

Aix  galericulata,  see 

Duck, 

Mandarin. 

Alaiida  arvensis,  see  .Skylark. 

ALBATROSS,  BLAGK-BROWED, 
in  Derbyshire,  21 1. 

Alca  lorda,  see  Razorbill. 

AIccdo  atthis,  see  Kingfisher. 

Alectoris  riija,  see  Partridge,  Red- 
legged. 

■Mexander,  H.  G.,  Note  on  display 
and  posturing  of  Purple  Heron, 
394-5;  field  notes  on  the  Lesser 
Sand  Plover,  400-01;  note  on 
probable  .Asiatic  Golden  Plover  in 
Kent,  401-3. 

.Alexander,  AV.  B.,  The  Index  of  Heron 
population,  108-11;  Norman  Joy 
(1874-1053),  305. 

Alle  allc,  see  .Auk,  Little. 


I .liKz.s-  acuta,  see  Pintail. 

crecca,  see  Teal. 

carolinensis,  see  Teal, 

Green-winged. 

penelopc,  see  Wigeon. 

platyrhyncha,  see  Mallard. 

querquedula,  see  Garganey. 

sirepera,  see  Gadwall. 

.Andrew,  I).  G.,  see  Bryson,  .A.  (i.  S. 
.In.si-r  albifrons,  see  Goose,  White- 
fronted. 

anscr,  see  Goose,  Grey  Lag. 

ccerulescens  ca'riilcscens,  see 

Goose,  Blue  .Snow. 

erythropus,  see  Goose,  Lesser 

White-fronted. 

— — fabalis  brachyrhynchus,  see 

(ioose,  Pink-footed. 

fabalis,  see  Goose,  Bean. 

Anihocliaera  chrysoptera,  see  Bird, 
Brush  AA^attle. 

Antliiis  campestris,  see  Pipit,  Tawny. 

cervinus,  see  Pipit,  Red-throated. 

gustavi,  see  Pipit,  Petchora. 

pratensis,  see  Pipit,  Meadow. 

richardi,  see  Pipit,  Richard’s. 

spinoletta  petrosus,  see  Pipit, 

Rock. 

spinoletta,  see  Pipit, 

Water. 

trivialis,  see  Pipit,  Tree. 

A pus  apus,  see  Swift. 

melba,  see  Swift,  .Alpine. 

Aquila  chrysaetus,  see  Eagle,  Golden. 
Ardea  cincrca,  see  Heron. 

purpurea,  see  Heron,  Purple. 

Ardeola  ralloides,  see  Heron,  .Squacco. 
Arenaria  interprcs,  see  Turnstone. 
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Ash,  John,  Note  on  Barn  Owls  1 
roosting  on  stumps  in  a reed-  j 
bed,  84;  note  on  comatose  con- 
dition of  Little  Owl,  84;  note  on 
Carrion  Crow  alighting  on  water, 
85;  note  on  waders  “coughing”, 
208. 

• , and  Rooke,  K.  B., 

Balearic  Shearwaters  off  the 
Dorset  coast  in  1953,  285-96. 

Asia  fiammcus,  see  Owl,  Short-eared. 

otus,  see  Owl,  Long-eared. 

Athene  noctuci,  see  Owl,  Little. 

AUK,  LITTLE,  in  Lincolnshire,  211; 
in  .Sussex,  281;  nos.  ringed,  366. 

.VLIKS,  see  also  Guillemot,  Puffin, 
Razorbill. 

.V\’OCET,  in  London,  88;  in  Essex, 
92;  wintering  in  Devon,  93;  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  Sussex,  280; 
breeding  in  Suffolk,  282;  in 
Somerset,  318;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

Aylhya  ferina,  see  Pochard. 

fitliguJa,  see  Duck,  Tufted. 

warila,  see  .Scaup. 

— — ■ nyroca,  see  Duck,  Ferruginous. 

Bagnall-Oakeley,  R.  P.,  photograph 
of  Black-bellied  Dipper  by,  pi.  8; 
observations  on  a Black-bellied 
Dipper  walking  along  the  bottom 
of  a stream,  (Note),  28;  note  on 
White-spotted  Bluethroat  in 
Norfolk,  273. 

Baker,  L.,  see  Richards,  B.  .\. 

Bardsey  Island,  further  notes  on  birds 
of,  206-7. 

Barnes,  J.-  G.,  Note  on  Night 

Heron  in  Lancashire,  352. 

BEE-E.\TER,  in  Kent,  84-5. 

Bennington,  Arnold,  Note  on  Golden 
Eagle  breeding  in  Co.  .\ntrim, 
272. 

Betts,  Monica  M.,  Experiments  with 
an  artificial  nestling,  229-31,  pi. 

41-3- 

Bignal,  C.  E.,  Note  on  courtship- 
feeding in  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  23. 

BIRD,  BRUSH  W.\TTLE,  Proto- 
calliphora  in  nests  of,  239. 

, LYRE,  ProtocalUphora  in  nests 

of,  239. 

BITTERN,  in  non-marshv  habitat, 
89;  in  Dor.set,  176;  in  Isle  of  Man, 
212;  possible  breeding  of,  in 
Hampshire,  279;  in  .Sus.scx  in 
July,  280;  breeding  in  Norfolk, 
281;  breeding  in  Suffolk,  282; 
in  Somerset  in  April,  318; 
breeding  in  Norfolk,  319. 


BITTERN,  LITTLE,  coition  on  nest, 
24-5,  pi.  6;  in  Cornwall,  94;  in 
Norfolk,  281,  319;  first  ringed, 

1953.  362,  366. 

BLACKBIRD,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  snail- 
eating behaviour  of,  46-7; 
removing  Dunnock’s  nest  built 
in  its  own,  85;  wild  fruits  in  food 
of,  97-107;  territorial  behaviour 
of,  123-8;  pair-formation  of,  128- 
31;  breeding  status  in  Stafford- 
shire, 134;  breeding  on  Bardsey 
Island,  207;  nestling  fed  on  fish, 
278;  “anting”,  312-3;  thrusting 
nesting-material  into  fledgling’s 
mouth,  313;  nos.  ringed,  365; 
recovery  of  ringed,  385-7; 
variation  in  partial  albinism  of, 
406;  migration  of,  at  Iri.sh  Sea 
Observatories,  416;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  427-8. 

BL.A.tNs.CAP,  in  Northumberland  in 
January,  90;  in  Herefordshire  in 
winter,  212;  autumn  migration 
of,  in  N.  Donegal,  224;  protocal- 
liphora  in  nests  of,  241;  numbers 
ringed,  365;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424. 

Blathwayt,  Francis  Linley,  obituary 

of,  ,303- 

BLUEBIRD,  ProtocalUphora  in  n.ests 
of,  238. 

BLUETAIL,  RED-FLANKED,  un- 
recorded occurrence  of,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 28-30. 

BLUETHRO.A.T,  in  Norfolk,  281;  on 
Fame  Islands,  283;  subspecific 
identification  of,  283;  in  Norfolk, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  366;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 423,  425-7. 

, RED-SPOTTED,  in  Northum- 
berland, 90;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423. 

, WHITE-SPOTTED,  in  Nor- 
folk, 273;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423. 

Boase,  Henry,  Movements  and 
numbers  of  Tufted  Duck  in  E. 
Scotland,  65-76;  note  on  large 
numbers  of  Little  Gulls  in  Angus 
and  Fife,  170-2. 

Boinhycilla  garruhis,  see  Waxwing. 

Botaurus  stellaris,  see  Bittern. 

Boyd,  A.  W.,  Note  on  unusual  nest  of 
Elouse  Martin,  27, 

Boyd,  Hugh,  the  “wreck”  of 
Leach’s  Petrels  in  the  autumn  of 

1952,  137-163- 
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BRAMBLING,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  large 
Hock  of,  in  Worcestershire,  134; 
large  numbers  of,  in  Wiltshire 
213;  large  weather  movement  of, 
in  Pembrokeshire  in  January, 
349;  numbers  ringed,  366;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 426-7. 

Branta  bernicla,  see  Goose,  Brent. 

bernicla,  see  Goose,  Dark- 
breasted Brent. 

hrota,  see  Goose,  Pale- 
breasted Brent. 

canadensis,  see  Goose,  Canada. 

leucopsis,  see  Goose,  Barnacle. 

Browne,  P.  W.  P.,  Note  on  the  time 
of  autumn  migration  peaks  on 
the  coast,  348. 

Bryson,  A.  G.  S.,  Reports  on  the 
movements  of  certain  migrants  at 
British  Bird  Observatories  in 
1952:  Lesser  Whitethroat,  19. 

, and  .Andrew,  D.  G., 

Letter  on  subspecific  identification 
of  Bluethroats,  283. 

Encephala  clangtila,  see  Goldeneye. 

BULLFINCH,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  9;  food  of,  134; 
jiassage  of,  in  Suffolk,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Bundy,  Graham,  Note  on  Crossbills 
going  to  ground  to  pick  up  cones, 
446. 

, , see  Griffiths,  Peter  R. 

BUNTING,  GIRL,  in  Lanca.shire 
and  Cheshire,  90;  ist  breeding 
record  in  Essex,  92;  common  in 
Wiltshire,  213;  in  Norfolk,  319; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

, CORN,  breeding  on  Bardsey 

Lsland,  207;  increase  of,  in 
Sus.sex,  280;  decrease  of,  in 
Suffolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, L.APL.AND,  Bird  Observatories’ 

rqiorts  on  movements  of,  1952, 
21-23;  ‘ri  Northum.,  90;  in  Kent, 
93;  invasion:  request  for  informa- 
tion on,  95;  in  Dorset,  176; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N.  Done- 
gal, 223-6;  photographic  study  of, 
232-3,  pi.  37-40;  in  Sussex,  279; 
on  Fame  Islands,  283;  in  Norfolk, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  366;  migra- 
tion of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 421;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424,  429. 


BUNTING,  LITTLE,  in  Suffolk, 
282;  nos.  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 
421;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426,  428. 

, ORTOL.AN,  in  Devon,  94; 

spring  passage  of,  at  Fair  Isle, 
193;  in  N.  Donegal,  225; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 421;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423,  426;  in 
Hertfordshire,  446-7. 

, RED-HE.ADED,  in  Scilly,  94; 

in  N.  Donegal,  225;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  migration  of,  at 
Irish  Sea  Observatories,  420-21. 

, REED,  decrease  of,  in  Suffolk, 

282;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

, RUSTIC,  numbers  ringed,  366; 

migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 420. 

— — ■,  SNOW,  in  Kent,  93;  in  Worces- 
tershire, 134;  in  Dorset,  176; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  223-4;  in  Sussex,  280;  in 
Norfolk,  319;  in  Pembrokeshire, 
354;  numbers  ringed,  362,  366; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 423. 

, A'ELLOW,  see  A’ellowhammer. 

Bnrhinus  cedicnemits,  see  Curlew, 
Stone. 

BUSTARD,  LITTLE,  in  Wiltshire, 
213. 

Btileo  buteo,  see  Buzzard. 

lagopus,  see  Buzzard,  Rough- 
legged. 

Butterfield,  .\lec,  Falco  cohimbaritis 
subaesalon  Brehm:  a valid  race, 
.A42-7- 

, , see  Williamson,  Kenneth. 

BUZZ.ARD,  breeding  of,  in  Yorkshire 
restricted  by  persecution,  89; 
breeding  in  Teesdale,  90;  increase 
of,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
on;  in  Kent,  92;  breeding  in 
Warwickshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, 134;  in  Oxfordshire,  Berk- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  135; 
breeding  in  Dorset,  176;  in 
Derbyshire,  21 1;  breeding  in 
Herefordshire,  212;  breeding  in 
Wiltshire,  213;  autumn  migration 
of,  in  N.  Donegal,  227;  in  .Sussex, 
280,  in  Gloucestershire,  318; 
increase  of,  in  .Somerset,  318;  in 
Cambridgeshire,  310:  numbers 

ringed,  364;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Ob.servatorics,  425. 
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BUZZARD,  HONEY,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 134;  in  Hampshire,  278. 

, ROUGH-LEGGED,  migration 

of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
428. 

Calandrella  brachydactyla,  see  Lark, 
Short-toed. 

Calcarius  lapponicus,  see  Bunting, 
Lapland. 

Calidris  alpina,  see  Dunlin. 

bairdi,  see  Sandpiper,  Baird’s. 

— ^ — - camitus,  see  Knot. 

fuscicollis,  see  Sandpiper,  White- 

rumped. 

maritima,  see  Sandpiper,  Purple. 

— — - melanotos,  see  Sandpiper, 

Pectoral. 

niinuta,  see  Stint,  Little. 

pusilla,  see  Sandpiper,  Semi- 

p.almated. 

temminckii,  see  Stint,  Tem- 

minck’s. 

tcstacea,  see  Sandpiper,  Curlew. 

Campbell,  Maurice,  Note  on  Black- 
eared Wheatear  in  Berkshire, 

313-4- 

Campbell,  W.  D.  and  Denzey,  F.  J., 
Note  on  Great  Skua  killing 
Heron,  403. 

Capella  gallinago,  see  Snipe. 

media,  see  Snipe,  Great. 

Caprimulgus  europccus,  see  Nightjar. 
Carduelis  cannabina,  see  Linnet. 

carduelis,  see  Goldfinch. 

flammea,  see  Redpoll. 

cabaret,  see  Redpoll, 

Lesser. 

flammea,  see  Redpoll, 

Mealy. 

flavirostris,  see  Twite. 

spinus,  see  Siskin. 

Carpodacus  crythrinus,  see  Grosbeak. 
Scarlet. 

Casarca  ferrugiuca,  see  Duck,  Ruddy 
Sheld. 

Cawkell,  E.  M.,  Letter  on  the  field 
characters  of  the  .Sooty  Shear- 
water, 283. 

Certhia  familiaris,  see  Treecreeper. 

CHAFFINCH,  migration  of,  in  S.E. 
England,  4-5,  7-12;  autumn 

migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal,  223; 
Protocalliphora  in  nests  of,  241; 
early  autumn  passage  of,  at  Fair 
Isle,  299:  times  of  autumn  migra- 
tion on  coast,  348;  large  weather 
mov'ement  of,  in  Pembrokeshire  in 


January,  349;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  recovery  of  ringed,  392; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 419-20,  422;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

425-7- 

Charadrius  dubius,  see  Plover,  Little 
Ringed. 

hiaticula,  see  Plover,  Ringed. 

mongolus , see  Plover,  Lesser 

Sand. 

Chettleburgh,  M.  R.,  Note  on  Black- 
bird removing  Dunnock’s  nest 
built  in  its  own  almost  completed 
one,  8t;. 

CHICKADEE,  MOUNTAIN,  Proto- 
calliphora  in  nests  of,  239. 

CPHFFCHAFF,  area  of  origin  of 
“northern”  races  of,  49-58;  in 
Northumberland  in  January,  90; 
in  Dorset  in  January,  176; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  224;  early  arrival  of,  in 
Sussex,  280;  numbers  ringed,  365; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 418;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424,  428. 

, SCANDINAVIAN,  distribution 

of,  50;  in  Somerset,  318. 

— — ■,  SIBERIAN,  distribution  of,  50. 

Chislett,  R.,  Note  on  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  in  Yorkshire,  173. 

Chlidonias  leucopterus,  see  Tern, 
White-winged  Black. 

niger,  see  Tern,  Black. 

Chloris  chloris,  see  Greenfinch. 

CHOUGH,  on  Lundy,  94;  numbers 
ringed,  366. 

Ciconia  ciconia,  see  Stork,  White. 

Cinclus  cinclus,  see  Dipper. 

cinclus,  see  Dipper,  Black- 

bellied. 

Circus  ceruginosus,  see  Harrier, 
Marsh. 

cyaneus,  see  Harrier,  Hen. 

/jygnrg'MS,  see  Harrier,  Mon- 
tagu’s. 

Clangula  hyemalis,  see  Duck,  Long- 
tailed. 

Cleaves,  Howard,  photograph  of 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  by,  pi.  34. 

Coccothraustes  coccothraustes,  see 
Hawfinch. 

Coccvzus  americamis,  see  Cuckoo, 
Yellow-billed. 

erythrophthalmus,  see  Cuckoo, 

Black-billed. 

Columba  livia,  see  Dove,  Rock. 

oenas,  see  Dove,  Stock. 

palumbus,  see  Woodpigeon. 
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Colymbus  adamsii,  see  Diver,  White- 
billed. 

arcticus,  see  Diver,  Black- 

throated. 

immcr,  see  Diver,  Great 

Northern. 

stellatus,  see  Diver,  Ked- 

Ihroated. 

Conder,  P.  J.,  Reports  on  the  move- 
ments of  certain  migrants  at 
British  Bird  Observatories: 
Wheatear,  17-18;  the  hovering  of 
the  Wheatear,  76-79;  note  on 
Subalpine  Warbler  in  Pembroke- 
shire, 245;  note  on  weather  move- 
ment at  Dale  and  Marloes, 
Pembrokeshire,  349-50. 

Cooke,  Chas:  H.,  Note  on  display  and 
posturing  of  the  Partridge,  308. 

Cooney,  R.  C.,  Note  on  Alpine  Swift 
in  Dorset,  354. 

COOT,  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  379. 

Cormack,  R.  S.,  Note  on  unusual  size 
of  Grey  Wagtail’s  clutch,  445. 

CORMOR.A.NT,  breeding  on  Fame 
Islands,  283;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  367-8. 

, SOUTHERN,  in  Hampshire, 

279. 

CORNCR.\KE,  increase  of,  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland, 
90;  breeding  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  91;  breeding  on  Bardsey 
Island,  206;  breeding  in  Wilt- 
shire, 213;  in  Hampshire  in 
in  February,  279;  no  longer 
breeding  in  Sussex,  280;  breeding 
in  .Suffolk,  282;  decrease  of,  in 
.Suffolk,  282;  in  .Somerset  in  June, 
318;  in  Gloucestershire,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  379. 

Cornwallis,  R.  K.,  The  pattern  of 
migration  in  1953  at  the  East 
Coast  Observatories,  423-31. 

, , and  Smith,  A.  E., 

Reports  on  the  movements  of 
certain  migrants  at  British  Bird 
Observatories  in  1952;  Redstart, 
i8-i9- 

Corvus  corax,  see  Raven. 

cortiix,  see  Crow,  Hooded. 

corone,  see  Crow,  Carrion. 

jru^ilef^us,  see  Rook. 

moiiedula,  see  Jackdaw. 

Cossypha  cafjra,  see  Robin,  Cape. 

Coturnix  coturnix,  see  Quail. 

CRAKE,  BAILLON’S,  in  Norfolk, 
3'9- 


CRAKE,  LITTLE,  in  Norfolk,  319. 

, SPOTTED,  in  Devon,  94;  in 

Lincolnshire,  21 1;  in  Hampshire, 
279;  breeding  in  Sussex,  281;  in 
Norfolk,  282;  in  Suffolk,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

CRAKES,  see  also  Corncrake. 

CR.ANE,  in  Northumberland,  90. 

Crex  crex,  see  Corncrake. 

Crocethia  alba,  see  Sanderling. 

CROS.SB1LL,  in  Cheshire,  90; 
breeding  in  Northumberland,  90; 
in  Dorset,  176;  in  Wiltshire,  213; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  225;  breeding  in  Hamp- 
shire, 278;  decreased  breeding  of, 
in  Suffolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  366;  recovery  of  ringed,  392; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 420;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424-6; 
picking  up  cones  from  ground, 
446. 

, P.ARROT,  possible  occurrence 

of,  on  Isle  of  May,  274;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 426. 

, SCOTTI.SH,  possible  occur- 
rence of,  on  Isle  of  Mav,  274-5. 

CROW,  CARRION,  alighting  on 
water,  85;  breeding  in  London, 
88;  passage  of,  in  Kent,  93; 
increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
increa.se  of,  in  Suffolk,  282;  large 
numbers  of,  in  .Somerset,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  taking  fish 
from  water,  405-6. 

, HOODED,  autumn  migration 

of,  in  S.E.  England,  6,  9; 

passage  of,  in  Kent,  93;  in 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckingham,  135;  decrease  of, 
in  Sussex,  280;  decrea.se  of,  in 
.Suffolk,  282;  in  Gloucestershire, 
318;  in  Norfolk  in  summer,  319: 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
427. 

CROW.S,  see  also  Chough,  Jackdaw, 
Jay,  Magpie,  Nutcracker,  Raven, 
Rook. 

Cruickshank,  .Mian  D.,  photographs 
of  Magnificent  Frigate-bird  by, 
pi.  12-13;  photographs  of  Gray- 
cheel<ed  Thrush  by,  pi.  45-6. 

CffCKOO,  supplementary  note  on 
breeding  of,  31;  unusual  behaviour 
of,  at  Meadow  Pipit’s  nest,  212; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Ob.servatories, 

427- 
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CUCKOO,  BLACK-BILLED,  photo- 
graphic study  of,  164-5,  pi.  29-32; 
in  Shetland,  173-4;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  427. 

, YELLOW-BILLED,  photo- 
graphic study  of,  164-5,  pi.  33-36; 
in  the  Inner  Hebrides  and  Nairn, 
172;  in  Angus,  172-3;  in  York- 
shire, 173;  in  Sussex,  280; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 427. 

Cuculus  cariorus,  see  Cuckoo. 

CURLEW,  increase  of,  in  Cheshire, 
91;  numbers  of,  in  Devon,  94; 
increase  of,  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
breeding  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire,  135;  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  176;  breeding  on  Bardsey 
Island,  206;  breeding  in  Leicester- 
shire, 210;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  380. 

, STONE,  breeding  in  Essex, 

91;  breeding  in  Kent,  92;  in 
Cornwall,  94;  in  Warwickshire, 
134;  in  Wiltshire  in  January, 
213;  breeding  numbers  of,  in 
Hampshire,  279;  breeding  in 
Suffolk,  282;  breeding  census  of, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  318;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
380. 

Cuthbertson,  E.  L.,  Note  on  unusual 
behaviour  of  breeding  .Swallows, 

405- 

, , Foggitt,  G.  T.  and  Tyler, 

G.  E.,  Census  of  .Swallows  in 
the  .Sedbergh  area,  N.W.  York- 
shire, in  1953,  204-5. 

Cygnns  bewickii,  .see  Swan,  Bewick’s. 

cygnus,  see  .Swan,  Whooper. 

olor,  see  Swan,  Mute. 

Dane,  D.  Surrey,  see  Lockley,  R.  M. 

Daukes,  A.  H.,  Note  on  Semi-pal- 
mated  Sandpiper  in  Norfolk,  13 1- 
2 . 

Davis,  Peter,  Reports  on  the  move- 
ments of  certain  migrants  at 
Briti.sh  Bird  Observatories  in 
1052:  Lapland  Bunting.  21-23; 

the  pattern  of  migration  in  1953 
at  the  Irish  .Sea  Bird  Obser- 
vatories, 414-22. 

Dav,  Peter  L.,  Note  on  .Siskins 
nesting  in  Hampshire,  200. 

Delichon  urhica,  see  Martin,  House. 

Dendrocopus  major,  see  Woodpecker, 
Great  Spotted. 

minor,  see  Woodpecker,  Lesser 

Spotted. 


Denny,  John,  Note  on  unusual  nest  of 
House  Martin,  26-7. 

Denzey,  F.  J.,  see  Campbell,  W.  D. 

Dickey,  Donald,  photograph  of  Great 
Frigate-bird  by,  pi.  14. 

Diomedea  melanophrys,  see  Albatross, 
Black-browed. 

DIPPER,  breeding  in  Dorset,  176; 
decrease  of,  in  Wiltshire,  213; 
numbers  ringed,  365. 

, BLACK-BELLIED,  photo- 
graph of,  pi.  8;  walking 
underwater,  28;  in  Essex,  92;  in 
Norfolk,  281,  319;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  428. 

DIVER,  BL.\CK-THROATED,  in 
Lancashire,  91;  in  Sussex  in 
March,  280;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  366. 

, GREAT  NORTHERN,  in  N. 

Donegal,  226;  in  Sussex,  280;  in 
•Somerset,  318;  inland  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 319;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  366. 

, RED-THROATED,  large 

numbers  of,  in  Sussex  in  winter, 
280. 

, WHITE-BILLED,  in  Norfolk, 

319- 

Doncaster,  C.  C.,  photographs  of 
Moustached  Warbler  by,  pi.  1-4; 
of  Lesser  Kestrel  by,  pi.  17-19;  of 
Night  Heron  by,  pi.  56-8. 

DOTTEREL,  in  Leicestershire,  210; 
in  Radnorshire,  212;  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 319;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

DOVE,  COLLARED  TURTLE,  in 
Lincolnshire,  21 1. 

, MOURNING,  Protocalliphora 

in  nests  of  238,  240. 

, ROCK,  numbers  ringed,  366. 

, STOCK,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  S.E.  England,  7;  breeding  of, 
in  London,  88;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  384; 
change  of  iris  colour  in  injured 
bird,  404. 

, TURTLE,  in  N.  Donegal,  227; 

increase  of,  in  .Suffolk,  282;  at 
Fair  Isle,  299;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  384. 

DOVES,  see  also  Woodpigeon. 

DUCK,  FERRUGINOUS,  in 
London  area,  88;  in  .Surrey  and 
Middlesex,  88;  in  Devon,  93;  in 
Warwickshire,  134;  in  Worcester- 
.shire,  134;  in  Berkshire,  135;  in 
Sus.sex,  280;  in  Somerset,  317. 
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DUCK,  LONG-TAILED,  wintering 
in  London,  88;  small  numbers  of, 
wintering  in  Durham,  8g;  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  91;  in 
Staffordshire,  134;  in  Leicester- 
shire, 210;  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

, MANDARIN,  breeding  in  Berk- 

shire,  135. 

, RUDDY  SHELD,  in  Cheshire, 

91. 

— — , SHELD,  in  Warwickshire,  134; 
possible  breeding  of,  in  Berkshire, 
135;  large  numbers  of,  in  Dorset, 
176;  numbers  of,  in  Flintshire, 
21 1;  breeding  in  Sussex,  280; 
moulting  in  Somerset,  317; 
numbers  of,  in  Gloucestershire, 
318;  recovery  of  ringed,  377. 

, TUFTED,  migration  and 

numbers  of  in  E.  Scotland,  65- 
76;  winter  population  of,  in 
London,  88;  breeding  in  Essex, 
91;  in  Warwickshire,  134; 
numbers  of,  in  Dorset,  176;  in 
Cambridgeshire,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
37b-7- 

DUCKS,  see  also  Eider,  Gadwall, 
Garganey,  Goldeneye,  Goosander, 
Mallard,  Merganser,  Pintail, 
Pochard,  Scaup,  Scoter,  Shove- 
ler.  Smew,  Teal,  Wigeon. 

DUNLIN,  abnormal  plumage  of,  25; 
large  numbers  wintering  in 
Essex,  92;  numbers  of,  in 
Devon,  94;  numbers  of  in  Dorset, 
176;  “coughing”  of,  208; 
migration  of,  in  Derbyshire, 
211;  numbers  ringed,  364. 

DUNNOCK,  nest  of,  built  inside 
Blackbird’s,  85;  breeding  status, 
in  Staffordshire,  134;  unusual 
nesting-behaviour  of,  209; 
Protocalliphora  in  nests  of,  237, 
241;  numbers  ringed,  365; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426-7. 


EAGLE,  GOLDEN,  breeding  in  Co. 
Antrim,  272;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, WHITE-TAILED,  field- 

characters  of,  398,  pi.  66. 
Edgecombe,  D.  R.,  Note  on  Night 
Heron  in  Devon,  353. 


Editorial,  321-3. 

Eeles,  E.  G.,  see  Gribble,  F.  C. 

EGRET,  LITTLE,  in  Cornwall, 
94;  in  Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk, 
281,  319;  in  Britain,  May,  1954: 
request  for  information,  284. 

Egretta  garzetta,  see  Egret,  Little. 

EIDER,  breeding  numbers  in 
Northumberland,  89;  in  Essex, 
91;  in  Kent,  92;  in  winter  in 
Devon,  93;  in  Dorset,  176;  in 
Lincolnshire,  211;  in  N.  Donegal, 
227;  in  Sussex,  280;  breeding  on 
Fame  Islands,  282-3;  Norfolk, 
282;  in  Suffolk,  282. 

Emberiza  bruniceps,  see  Bunting, 
Red-headed. 

r-  calandra,  see  Bunting,  Corn. 

cirlus,  see  Bunting,  Cirl. 

cilrinella,  see  Yellowhammer. 

hortulana,  see  Bunting, 

Ortolan. 

pusilla,  see  Bunting,  Little. 

rustica,  see  Bunting,  Rustic. 

schcemcltis,  see  Bunting,  Reed. 

England,  M.  D.,  photograph  of  Lap- 
land  Bunting  by,  pi.  40. 

Ennion,  E.  A.  R.,  Note  on  another 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  at  Monk’s 
House,  Northumberland,  445. 

Eremophila  alpestris,  see  Lark, 
■Shore. 

Erithacus  rubectda,  see  Robin. 

Eudromias  morincllus,  see  Dotterel. 


Falco  cohiwbarius,  see  Merlin. 

subaesalou,  see  Merlin, 

Iceland. 

naumanni,  see  Kestrel,  Lesser. 

percgrinus,  see  Peregrine. 

rusticoJus  candicans,  see  Falcon, 

G reenland. 

rusticolus,  see  Gyrfalcon. 

siibbutco,  see  Hobby. 

finunncidus,  see  Kestrel. 

vcsperiinns,  see  Falcon,  Rcd- 

footod. 

FALCON,  GREENLAND,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 319. 

, PEREGRINE,  see  Peregrine. 

, RF. D-FOOTED,  in  Sussex, 

280. 

F.VLCON.S,  see  also  Gyrfalcon, 
lIol)by,  Kestrel,  Merlin. 
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Ferguson-Lees,  I.  J.,  Photographic 
studies  of  some  less  lamiliar 
birds.  LIV.  Moustached 
Warbler,  15-17;  LV.  Lesser 
Kestrel,  80-81;  LVI.  Icterine 
Warbler,  121-3;  LVI  I.  Black- 
billed and  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos, 
164-5;  LVllI.  Lapland  Bunting, 
232-3,  pi.  37-40;  LIX.  Collared 
Fl}'cat('her,  302;  LX.  Night 
Heron,  340-1;  LXI.  Caspian 
Tern,  393-4;  LXII.  Snowy  Owl, 
432-3;  Some  photographic  studies 
of  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush, 
268-9. 

FIEl.DFARE,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  snail- 
eating behaviour  of,  48;  wild 
fruits  in  food  of,  97-107;  in  Wilt- 
■shire  in  July,  213;  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  223-4; 
in  Somerset  in  August,  317; 
large  roost  of,  in  Somerset,  318; 
large  weather  movement  of,  in 
Pembrokeshire  in  January,  349; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
427. 

FIRECREST,  in  Essex,  92;  in  Kent, 
03;  in  .Sussex,  279,  280;  in 

Somerset,  318;  in  Norfolk, 
319;  in  Britain,  1952-53-  324-335: 
numbers  ringed,  362,  366; 

migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426. 

FLAMINGO,  in  Norfolk,  319. 

FLYCATCHER,  COLLARED, 

Protocalliphora  in  nests  of,  237; 
photographic  study  of,  302,  pi. 

49.  50,  52- 

PIED,  autumn  passage  of,  in 

London,  88;  decrea.se  of,  in 
Durham,  90;  increase  of,  in 
Northumberland,  90;  in  Essex, 
92;  breeding  in  Worcestershire, 
T34;  in  Berkshire  in  May,  135; 
breeding  in  Herefordshire,  212; 
feeding  artificial  nestling,  229-31; 
diet  of  young,  230;  ejection  of 
pellet  by,  274;  photograph  of,  pi. 
51;  numbers  ringed,  365; 
recovery  of  ringed,  389;  migra- 
tion of,  at  Irish  .Sea  Observa- 
tories, 421;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424-6,  429. 

, RED-BREASTED,  in  Norfolk, 

281,  319;  at  Fair  Isle,  299; 

numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
425-6. 


FLYCATCHER,  SPOTTED,  nos. 
ringed,  365;  recovery  of  ringed, 
388;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  418,  421;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 426. 

Foggitt,  G.  T.,  see  Cuthbertson,  E.  1. 

Food:  thrushes,  97-107. 

Fralercnla  arctica,  see  Puffin. 

Fregata  magnificens,  see  Frigate-bird, 
Magnificent. 

minor,  see  Frigate-bird,  Great. 

FRIGATE-BIRD,  GREAT,  photo- 
graph of,  59-61,  pi.  14. 

— , MAGNIFICENT,  in  Tiree, 
Inner  Hebrides:  a new  British 
bird,  58-9 : photographs  of,  59- 
62,  pi.  12-14. 

Fringilla  ccelebs,  see  Chaffinch. 

— ^ — • montifringilla,  see  Brambling. 

Fulica  atra,  see  Coot. 

FULM.AR,  in  Worcestershire,  134; 
breeding  in  Dorset,  176;  autumn 
migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal, 
218,  222;  in  .Sussex  in  spring,  280; 
in  Sussex  in  December,  280; 
breeding  on  Fame  Islands,  283; 
in  Somerset  in  July,  318; 
linguistic  notes  on  name,  336-9: 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  367. 

Fuhnarus  glacialis,  see  Fulmar. 

GADWALL,  increase  of,  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  90;  in  Sussex, 
280;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  see  Moorhen. 

GANNET,  congenital  abnormalities 
in,  23-4,  pi.  5;  in  London,  88; 
breeding  of,  in  Yorkshire,  89;  in 
Worcestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire, 134;  in  Berkshire,  135;  in 
Wiltshire,  213;  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  218,  222; 
in  Sus.sex  in  June  and  July,  280; 
inland  in  .Somerset,  318;  inland 
in  Cambridgeshire,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
3C>7- 

GARGANEY,  in  London,  88; 
breeding  in  Surrey,  88;  breeding 
in  Durham,  89;  breeding  in  York- 
shire, 89;  increase  of,  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Che.shire,  go;  breeding 
in  Essex,  91;  in  Warwickshire, 
134;  in  Berk.shire,  135;  breeding 
in  Sussex,  280;  in  .Somerset  in 
December,  317;  in  Gloucester, 
318;  breeding  in  Cambridgeshire, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
recovery  of  ringed,  375. 
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Garrulus  glandarius,  see  Jay. 

Gclochelidon  nilotica,  see  Tern,  Gull- 
billed. 

Gerard,  John  H.,  photograph  of 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  by,  pi.  35. 

Gibbs,  A.,  Nisbet,  1.  C.  T.,  and 
Redman,  Philip  S.,  Birds  of 
North  Donegal  in  autumn,  1953, 
2 17-228. 

Glareola  pratincola,  see  Pratincole. 

Glyciphila  fulvifrons,  see  Honey- 
eater,  Tawny-crowned. 

GODWIT,  BAR-TAILED,  numbers 
of,  in  Devon,  94;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  424. 

, BLACK-TAILED,  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  91;  small 
numbers  wintering  in  Essex,  92; 
numbers  of,  in  Devon,  94; 
numbers  of,  in  Dorset,  176; 
numbers  of,  in  Hampshire,  279; 
no  winter  records  of,  in  .Sussex, 
280;  large  numbers  of,  in  Suffolk, 
282;  in  Somerset,  318. 

GOLDCREST,  seized  by  Moorhen, 
94;  slow  recovery  of,  in  Suffolk, 
282;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 426-8. 

GOLDENEYE,  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  176;  feeding  behaviour  of, 
355;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

GOI.DFINCH,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  .S.E.  England,  9;  increa.se  of,  in 
Lancashire  and  Che.shire,  90; 
increase  of,  in  Northumberland, 
90;  Protocallip]iora  in  nests  of, 
239;  increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
large  flock  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
increase  of,  in  Suffolk,  282; 
weather  movement  of,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire in  January,  350; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Goodbody,  Ivan  M.,  Letter  on 
nocturnal  migration  over  densely 
populated  areas,  32. 

Goodwin,  Clive  E.,  Note  on  Wheat- 
ears  in  mid-.'\tlantic,  85. 

Goodwin,  Derek,  Juvenile  Mistle 
Thrushes  showing  reproductive 
behaviour  patterns.  81-83;  letter 
on  thrushes  not  using  their  feet 
to  grasp  their  prey,  320;  note  on 
change  of  iris  colour  in  an  injured 
Stock  Dove,  404. 

GOOSANDI'fR,  winter  population  of, 
in  London,  88;  early  breeding  of, 
in  Northumberland,  89;  numbers 
of,  in  Dor.set,  176;  large  numbers 


of,  in  Derbyshire,  2u;  on  Fame 
Islands,  282. 

GOOSE,  BARN.VCLE,  inland  in 
Cheshire,  91;  in  Cornwall,  94; 
in  Lincolnshire,  21 1;  autumn 
migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal,  227; 
in  .Suffolk,  282;  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 318;  in  Cambridgeshire, 
3>9- 

, BE.VN,  in  Gloucestershire,  318. 

, BLUE  SNOW,  migration  ol,  at 

E.  Coast  Observatories,  425. 

, BRENT,  few  records  of,  on 

Holy  Isle,  89;  in  Essex,  91;  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  Lincolnshire,  211; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  227;  in  Hampshire,  279; 
in  .Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk,  282; 
in  Suffolk,  282. 

C.\N.\DA,  numbers  ringeii, 

366. 

, DARK-BREASTED  BRENT, 

in  Cornwall,  94. 

, GREENLAND  WHITE- 

FRONTED,  in  Gloucestershire, 
318;  in  Somerset,  318. 

■,  GREY  LAG,  in  .Sussex,  280; 

numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  377. 

, LESSER  WHITE-FRONTED, 

in  Gloucestershire,  318. 

, PALE-BREASTED  BRl-NT, 

autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  227. 

, PINK-FOOTED,  in  Wiltshire, 

213;  in  Sussex,  280;  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 318;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  378; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Oljscr- 
vatories,  427. 

, WHITE-FRONTED,  numbers 

of,  in  Mersey,  91;  numbers  of, 
in  Hampshire,  270;  in  .Sussex, 
280;  numbers  of,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 318;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  377-8;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 429. 

Gordon,  J.  R.  and  Grant,  William 
D.,  Note  on  Scottish  or  Parrot 
Crossbill  on  the  Isle  of  May, 
274-.‘i- 

GO.SH'VWK,  in  Northumberland  in 
May,  90;  in  Devon,  qy,  in  Hamp- 
shire, 270;  in  Norfolk,  281;  in 
Cambridgeshire,  319;  migration 
of  at,  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
428. 

Gosling,  Charles,  Note  on  Night 
I Heron  in  Norfolk,  351. 
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Grant,  William  D.,  see  Gordon,.  J.  R. 

GREBE,  BLACK-NECKED,  in 
Hampshire,  279;  in  Somerset, 
318. 

, GREAT  CRESTED,  court- 
ship-feeding by,  23;  census  of,  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1946-9, 
91;  in  Warwickshire,  134; 
numbers  of,  in  Leicestershire, 
210;  large  numbers  of,  in  Sussex 
in  winter,  280;  large  numbers  of, 
in  Somerset  in  winter,  317. 

, LITTLE,  numbers  ringed,  366; 

recovery  of  ringed,  367. 

, RED-NECKED,  in  Lancashire 

and  Cheshire,  91;  with  entirely 
yellow  bill,  169;  in  Sussex,  280; 
in  Norfolk  in  May,  282. 

, SLAVONIAN,  food  of,  89;  in 

Sussex,  280;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  366. 

GREENFINCH,  autumn  migration 
of,  in  S.E.  England,  9;  on  Fame 
Islands,  282;  weather  movement 
of,  in  Pembrokeshire  in  January, 
350;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
recovery  of  ringed,  391-2. 

GREENSHANK,  numbers  of,  in 
Devon,  94;  in  Derbyshire,  211; 
no  winter  records  of,  in  Sussex, 
280. 

Gribble,  F.  C.,  and  Eeles,  E.  G.,  Note 
on  Moorhen  taking  fish,  84. 

Griffiths,  Peter  R.,  Bundy,  Graham 
and  Kinsey,  Gerald,  Note  on  Hen 
Harrier  attacking  duck  on  the 
water,  25. 

Grimes,  S.  A.,  photograph  of  Black- 
billed Cuckoo  by,  pi.  30-1. 

Grist,  W.  R.,  photograph  of  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo  by,  pi.  36. 

GROSBEAK,  SCARLET,  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
427- 

GROUSE,  BLACK,  decrease  of, 
in  Northumberland,  90;  status  of, 
in  Devon,  94;  increase  of,  in 
Staffordshire,  134. 

•,  RED,  status  of,  in  Stafford- 
shire, 134;  in  Pembrokeshire, 
354- 

Grtis  grus,  see  Crane. 

GUILLEMOT,  breeding  in  Devon, 
94;  breeding  in  Dorset,  176; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  383-4. 


GUILLEMOT,  Black,  numbers 
ringed,  366;  recovery  of  ringed, 
384- 

gull,  BL.ACK-HEADED,  breeding 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  91; 
increase  of,  in  Essex,  92;  roosts 
of,  in  Leicestershire,  210; 
decreased  breeding  of,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 211;  breeding  in  Sussex, 
280;  “smoke-bathing”,  31 1; 
breeding  numbers  of,  in  Norfolk, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  381. 

, BONAPARTE’S,  in  Dorset, 

272-3. 

, COMMON,  breeding  in  Kent, 

92;  roosts  of,  in  Leicestershire, 
2io;  breeding  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery 
of  ringed,  381. 

, GLAUCOUS,  in  Sussex,  280; 

in  Norfolk,  282;  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 318. 

, GREAT  BLACK-BACKED, 

roosts  of,  in  Leicestershire,  210; 
unusual  nesting-site  of,  279; 
inland  in  Somerset,  318;  large 
numbers  of,  in  Gloucestershire 
in  winter,  318;  increase  of,  inland 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  winter, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  381. 

, HERRING,  soliciting  of  food 

from  adult  by  immature  in 
December,  25;  unusual  behaviour 
of,  26;  breeding  in  Kent,  93; 
unusual  nesting-site  of,  94;  black 
-Specimen  in  Cumberland,  132-3; 
breeding  in  Dorset,  176;  roosts 
of,  in  Leicestershire,  210; 
breeding  in  Sussex,  280;  host  to 
Duck  Leech,  306-7;  breeding  in 
Gloucestershire,  318;  large 
numbers  of,  in  Norfolk  in  May, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  ,381. 

, ICELAND,  in  Leicestershire, 

210;  in  Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk, 
282. 

, LESSER  BLACK-BACKED, 

large  colony  of,  in  Lancashire, 
91;  breeding  in  Kent,  93;  roosts 
of,  in  Leicestershire,  210; 
increase  of,  inland  in  Cambridge- 
-shire  in  winter,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recoverv  of  ringed, 
381. 
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GULL,  LITTLE,  in  Lancs.,  and 
Cheshire,  91;  passage  of,  off 
Dungeness,  93;  in  Devon,  94; 
large  number  of  records  of  in 
Angus  and  Fife,  170-2;  in  Dorset, 
176;  in  Lincolnshire,  211;  in 
■Sussex,  280;  in  Britain,  May, 
1954:  request  for  information, 

284;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

, MEDITERRANEAN  BLACK- 

HEADED,  in  Norfolk,  282,  319. 

, SABINE’S,  in  Somerset,  26; 

in  Dorset,  176;  in  Isle  of  Man, 
212;  in  .Somerset,  318;  in  Norfolk, 
3‘9- 

, SCANDINAVIAN  LESSER 

BLACK-BACKED,  in  N. 
Donegal,  227. 

GL'LL.S,  see  also  Kittiwake. 

GYRF.ALCON,  in  Norfolk,  319. 


Hcemalopus  ostralegns,  see  Oyster- 
catcher. 

Hakans.son,  Gdsta,  photographs  of 
Collared  Flycatcher  by,  pi.  49, 
50,  52;  of  Caspian  Tern  by,  pi. 
61-64. 

Ilaliceetus  albicilla,  see  Eagle,  White- 
tailed. 

Halliday,  Hugh  M.,  photographs  of 
Black-billed  Cuckoo  by,  pi.  29, 
32;  of  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  by, 
P>-  3.T 

Harber,  D.  D.,  Note  on  Red-necked 
Grebes  with  entirely  yellow  bills, 
169. 

HARRIER,  HEN,  attacking  duck 
on  water,  25;  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  90;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, M.XR.SH,  in  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire,  90;  breeding  in  Norfolk, 
281;  breeding  in  .Suffolk,  282; 
breeding  in  Norfolk,  319; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

. MONT.XGU’S,^  in  Durham, 

89;  breeding  in  Northumberland, 
90;  supposed  breeding  of  in 
.Staffordshire,  134;  breeding  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  Lanca.shire,  21 1; 
breeding  in  Hants.,  278,  279;  no 
longer  breeding  in  .Sus.sex,  280; 
breeding  in  Norfolk,  281,  319; 

no  breeding  record  of  in  .Suffolk, 
282;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
recovery  of  ringed,  378. 


Harrison,  C.  J.  O.,  Note  on  Jays 
recovering  buried  acorns,  406; 
note  on  aggressive  display  of 
Lesser  Whitethroat,  407. 

Harrison,  Jeffrey  G.,  Note  on  Bee- 
eater  in  Kent,  84-5. 

Harrison,  R.,  Note  on  unusual 
nesting-site  of  Willow  Warbler, 
62. 

Hartley,  P.  H.  T.,  Wild  fruits  in  the 
diet  of  British  thrushes:  a study 
in  the  ecology  of  closely  related 
species,  97-107. 

HAWFINCH,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  9;  breeding  in 
Essex,  92;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  422. 

HA^^’K,  SPARROW,  very  large 
female  in  Hampshire,  279; 
unusual  food  of,  279;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
378. 

Hayman,  R.  W’.,  Note  on  unusual 
nesting-site  of  Grey  Wagtail,  444- 
5;  note  on  probable  breeding  of 
Siskin  in  North  Wales,  446. 

HEDGE  SPARROW,  see  Dunnock. 

HERON,  autumn  migration  of,  in 
S.E.  England,  9;  breeding 
numbers  of,  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  90;  breeding  in  Essex, 
91;  breeding  numbers  in  Kent, 
93;  index  of  population,  1953, 
108-11;  stability  of  population, 

1 1 1-2 1 ; cause  of  death  of,  213; 
increase  of,  in  .Suffolk,  282; 
census  of,  in  .Somerset,  318; 
census  of,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  364: 
recovery  of  ringed,  368;  nestling 
swallowing  large  eel,  394,  pi.  65; 
killed  by  Great  .Skua,  403; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 425. 

, NIGHT,  in  Norfolk,  282,  319, 

351;  in  Cambridgeshire,  319; 
photographic  study  of,  340-1,  pi. 
53-59;  in  Northumberland,  351; 
in  Kent,  352:  in  Lanca.shire,  352; 
in  Ks.sex,  352-3;  in  Devon,  353; 
in  British  Isles,  1953-4,  353-4. 

, PURPLE,  in  Lincoln.shire,  21 1; 

in  Essex,  350;  di.splav  of,  394-5. 

, SOUACCO,  in  Britain,'  May, 

1954:  request  for  information, 

284. 

Hippolais  icteriua,  see  Warbler, 
Icterine. 
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Hippolais  polyglotta,  see  Warbler, 
Melodious. 

Hirundo  daurica,  see  Swallow,  Red- 
rumped. 

rustica,  see  Swallow. 

HOBBY,  supplementary  note  on  voice 
of,  31;  in  Leicestershire  and 
Rutland,  210;  presumed  breeding 
of,  in  Herefordshire,  212;  in 
Sussex,  280;  in  Essex  in  winter, 
308;  in  Gloucestershire,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  378. 

Home,  W.  M.  Logan,  Note  on 
“anting”  by  Blackbird,  312. 

HON  EY-EATER,  Tawny-crowned, 
Protocalliphora  in  nests  of,  239. 

, WHITE-BEARDED,  Proto- 
calliphora in  nests  of,  239. 

, WHITE-CHEEKED,  Proto- 
calliphora in  nests  of,  239. 

Hooke,  Wilfred  D.,  see  Redman, 
Philip  S. 

HOOPOE,  in  London  area,  88;  in 
Northumberland,  90;  in  Essex,  92; 
in  Kent,  93;  in  Devon,  94;  in 
Berkshire,  135;  in  Dorset,  176; 
in  Leicestershire,  210;  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 211;  breeding  in  Wiltshire, 
212;  in  Isle  of  Man,  212;  in 
Hampshire,  278,  279;  in  Sussex, 
280;  in  Suffolk,  282;  in  Somerset, 
318;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

Hosking,  Eric,  photographs  of 
Icterine  Warbler  by,  pi.  21-23; 
of  Pied  Flycatcher  by,  pi.  51. 

Hydrobates  pelagicus,  see  Petrel, 
-Storm. 

Hydroprogne  caspia,  see  Tern, 
Caspian. 

Hylocichla  guttata^  see  Thrush, 
Hermit. 

minima,  see  Thrush,  Gray- 
cheeked. 


IBIS,  GLOS.SY,  in  Norfolk,  281. 
Iridoprocne  bicolor,  see  Swallow, 
Tree. 

Ixohrychus  minulus,  see  Bittern, 
Little. 


JACKDAW,  autumn  migration  of,  in 
-S.E.  England,  9;  increase  of,  in 
VVorcestershire,  133;  numbers 
ringed,  365;  recoverv  of  ringed, 
385;  nesting  with  Magpie,  406. 


Jackson,  R.  D.,  Territory  and  pair- 
formation  in  the  Blackbird,  123- 
31- 

Jackson,  Roger  V.,  Note  on  grass 
found  in  stomach  of  Kestrel,  398; 
note  on  rubber  bands  causing 
death  of  Lapwing,  399. 

JAY,  increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280;  late 
nesting  of,  313;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovering  buried  acorns, 
406. 

Johnson,  E.  D.  H.,  Reports  on  the 
movements  of  certain  migrants  at 
British  Bird  Observatories  in 
1952:  Yellow  Wagtail,  19-21. 

Jones,  F.  H.,  Note  on  Scops  Owl  in 
Shetland,  244. 

Joy,  Norman,  obituary  of,  305. 

jynx  torquilla,  see  Wryneck. 

KESTREL,  photograph  of,  pi.  20; 
eating  carrion,  279;  large  passage 
of,  at  Fair  Isle,  299;  large 
numbers  of,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  378-9;  grass 
found  in  stomach,  398;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
425-6. 

, LESSER,  photographs  of,  80- 

81,  pi.  17-19. 

King,  Bernard,  Note  on  unusual 
behaviour  of  Herring  Gull,  26; 
note  on  alarm  display  by  female 
.Scaup,  208;  note  on  Goldeneye 
“up-ending”  and  its  method  of 
drinking,  355;  note  on  peculiar 
behaviour  of  a Pied  Wagtail,  444. 

KINGFISHER,  increase  of,  in  Essex, 
92;  in  Warwickshire,  134; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Kinsey,  Gerald,  see  Griffiths,  Peter 
R. 

KITE,  in  Devon,  93;  in  Cornwall, 
94;  in  Herefordshire,  212;  in 
Radnorshire,  212;  in  Hampshire, 
279. 

, BLACK,  in  Devon,  93. 

KITFIWAKE,  in  London,  88; 
numbers  of,  breeding  in  Durham, 
Qo;  breeding  in  Devon,  94;  in 
Warwickshire,  134;  breeding  in 
Dor.set,  176;  breeding  on  Bardsey 
Island,  206;  in  Leicestershire, 
210;  in  Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk 
in  spring,  281;  increase  of,  on 
Fame  Islands,  283;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
382. 
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Knight,  Maxwell,  George  Edward 
Lodge,  (1860-1954),  270-1. 

KNOT,  large  numbers  wintering  in 
Essex,  92;  numbers  of,  in  Devon, 
94;  in  Staffordshire,  134;  in 
VVarwickshire,.  134;  numbers  of, 
in  Dorset,  176;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

Lack,  David,  Visible  migration  in 
S.E.  England,  1952,  1-15;  the 

stability  of  the  Heron  population, 
1 1 1-2 1. 

Lagopus  scolicus,  see  Grouse,  Red. 
Lanius  collurio,  see  Shrike,  Red- 
backed. 

excubitor,  see  Shrike,  Great 

Grey. 

minor,  see  Shrike,  Lesser  Grey. 

senator,  see  Shrike,  Woodchat. 

LAPWING,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  estimate 
of  nesting  success  of,  go;  numbers 
of,  in  Devon,  94;  decrease  of,  in 
Worcestershire,  133;  breeding 
status  of,  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
large  weather  movement  of,  in 
Pembrokeshire  in  January,  349; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  380;  death  caused  by 
rubber  bands,  399;  abnormally 
substantial  nest  of,  400,  pi.  68; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 426-7,  429. 

L.ARK,  SHORE,  in  Northumberland, 
90;  in  Kent,  93;  in  Dorset,  176; 
in  Lincolnshire,  21 1;  in  .Sussex 
in  September,  280;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  427-8. 

, -SHORT-TOED,  migration  of, 

at  Irish  -Sea  Observatories,  420; 
on  Great  Saltee,  442-3. 

I. ARKS,  .see  also  Skylark,  Woodlark. 
Larsen,  -Sten,  photographs  of  Snowy 
Owl  by,  pi.  69-72. 

Larus  argentatus,  see  Gull,  Herring. 

canus,  see  Gull,  Common. 

fuscus,  see  Gull,  Lesser  Black- 

hacked. 

fuscus,  see  Gull,  Scandi- 
navian Lesser  Black-backed. 

glaucoidcs,  see  Gull,  Iceland. 

hyperhoreus,  see  Gull,  Glaucous. 

marinus,  see  Gull,  Great  Black- 

hacked. 

meJanocephalus,  see  Gull, 

Mediterranean  Black-headed. 

minntus,  .see  Gull,  Little. 

Philadelphia,  see  Gull,  Bona- 
parte’s. 


Larus  ridibuudus,  see  Gull,  Black- 
headed. 

Leach,  E.  P.,  presentation  fund  for, 
284. 

Lee,  R.  W.  M.,  Note  on  Green- 
winged Teal  in  Warwickshire, 

244- 

Leucopolius  alexandrinus,  see  Plover, 
Kentish. 

Lewis,  L.  R.,  Notes  on  the  behaviour 
of  the  House  Sparrow,  30. 

Limicola  falcinellus,  see  .Sandpiper, 
Broad-billed. 

Liinosa  lapponica,  see  Godwit,  Bar- 
tailed. 

limosa,  see  Godwit,  Black- 
tailed. 

LIN.NET,  migration  of,  in  S.E. 
England,  9,  ii;  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  223-4;  on 
Fame  Islands,  282;  weather 
movement  of,  in  Pembrokeshire 
in  January,  350;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  recovery  of  ringed,  392; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 426. 

Lockley,  R.  M.  and  Dane,  D.  Surrey, 
Note  on  congenital  abnormalities 
in  a Gannet,  23-4,  pi.  5. 

',  ',  and  Russell,  Rosemary, 

Letter  on  “Bird-  ringing’’,  96. 

Lockwood,  W.  B.,  Linguistic  notes 
on  “Fulmar’’,  336-9. 

Locustella  lanceolata,  see  Warbler, 
Lanceolated. 

naevia,  see  Warbler,  Grass- 
hopper. 

Lodge,  G.  E.,  obituary,  270-1. 

Loxia  curvirosfra,  see  Crossbill. 

pytyopsittacus,  see  Cross- 
bill, Parrot. 

scotica,  see  Crossbill, 

Scottish. 

Lullula  arborea,  see  Woodlark. 

Luscinia  megarhyncha,  see  Nighting- 
ale. 

svecica,  see  Bluethroat. 

cyanecula,  see  Bluethroat, 

White-spotted. 

Lusciniola  mclanopogon,  see  Warbler, 
Moustached. 

Lymnocryptes  minimus,  see  Snipe, 
Jack. 

L\'RE  BIRD,  .see  Bird,  Lyre. 

l.yrurus  telrix,  .see  Grouse,  Black. 


Macpherson,  .Arthur  Holte,  obituary 
of,  .4.15- 
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MAGPIE,  increase  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 133;  breeding  of,  on 
Bardsey  Island,  207;  Protocalli- 
phora  in  nests  of,  236-7,  241; 
increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
increase  of,  in  Suffolk,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  nesting 
with  Jackdaw,  406. 

MALLARD,  winter  population  of,  in 
London,  88;  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  N.  Donegal,  227; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  368-71;  diving  for  food, 
395- 

Manning,  A.  W.  G.,  see  Snow,  D.  W. 

MAN-O’-WAR-BIRD,  see  Frigate- 
bird,  Magnificent. 

Manson-Bahr,  Philip,  Note  on  late 
nesting  by  Jays,  313. 

Markham,  John,  photograph  of  arti- 
ficial nestling  by,  pi.  41-3. 

M.VRTIN,  HOUSE,  unusual  nests  of, 
26-7;  Protocalliphora  in  nests  of, 
241;  migration  of,  in  Somerset, 
318;  numbers  ringed,  365. 

SAND,  Protocalliphora  in  nests 

of,  238,  241;  decrease  of,  in 

Sussex,  280;  migration  of,  in 
Somerset,  318;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  415. 

Melanitta  jusca,  see  Scoter,  Velvet. 

nigra,  see  Scoter,  Common. 

Meliornis  novae-hollandiac,  see 
Honey-eater,  White-bearded. 

serica,  see  Honej'-eater,  White- 
cheeked. 

Melospiza  melodia,  see  Sparrow, 
Song. 

Menura  supcrba,  see  Bird,  Lyre. 

MERG.^NSER,  Red-breasted,  in 
Devon,  93;  numbers  of,  in 

Dorset,  176;  in  N.  Donegal,  227; 

in  Hampshire,  279. 

Mergiis  alhellus,  see  Smew. 

merganser,  see  Goosander. 

serrator,  see  Merganser,  Red- 
breasted. 

MERLIN,  taking  Bearded  Tit,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery 
of  ringed,  378;  migration  of,  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  426. 

, ICELAND,  shown  to  be  valid 

race,  342-7;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424;  migra- 
tion of,  434-41. 

Merops  apiaster,  see  Bee-eater. 

Migration,  at  Irish  .Sea  Observatories, 
414-22;  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

423-31- 


Migration;  marine  species,  218-22; 
Tufted  Duck,  65-76;  Iceland 
Merlin,  434-41;  passerines,  1-15, 
223-8;  Wheatear,  17-18;  Redstart, 
18-19;  Lesser  Whitethroat,  19; 
Yellow  Wagtail,  19-21;  Lapland 
Bunting,  21-23. 

, autumn;  S.E.  England,  1-15; 

N.  Donegal,  217-228;  time  of  on 
coast,  348. 

, nocturnal,  influence  of  urban 

illumination  on,  32;  times  of, 

348- 

, spring.  Willow  Warbler,  177- 

97- 

, see  also  Ringing  report,  1953. 

Milvus  migrans,  see  Kite,  Black. 

milvus,  see  Kite. 

Monk,  J.  F.,  Letter  on  the  status  of 
the  Wryneck,  64. 

Moody,  C.,  Note  on  Jackdaw  and 
Magpie  nesting  together,  406. 

MOORHEN,  food  of,  84;  seen  with 
Goldcrest  in  bill,  94;  breeding  of, 
on  Bardsey  Island,  206;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  trying  to  retrieve  egg 
fallen  from  nest,  399,  pi.  67. 

Morris,  Desmond,  The  snail-eating 
behaviour  of  Thrushes  and  Black- 
birds, 33-49. 

Motacilla  alba  alba,  see  Wagtail, 

White. 

yarrellii,  see  Wagtail,  Pied. 

cinerea,  see  Wagtail,  Grey. 

flava  flava,  see  Wagtail,  Blue- 
headed. 

flavissima,  see  Wagtail, 

Yellow. 

thunbergi,  see  Wagtail, 

Grey-headed. 

Moule,  G.  W.  H.,  Note  on  Bona- 
parte’s Gull  in  Dorset,  272-3. 

Muscicapa  albicollis,  see  Flycatcher, 
Collared. 

hypoleuca,  see  Flycatcher,  Pied. 

parva,  see  h'lycatcher.  Red- 
breasted. 

striata,  see  Flycatcher,  .Spotted. 

Mylne,  C.  K.,  Note  on  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  in  Angus,  172-3;  note  on 
Mallard  diving  for  food,  395. 


Nests,  in  December;  request  for 
information  on,  95. 

Netta  rufina,  see  Pochard,  Red- 
crested. 
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NIGHTINGALE,  in  Cornwall,  94; 
in  Worcestershire,  134;  Froto- 
calliphora  in  nests  of,  241; 

increase  of,  in  SulTolk,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 
420;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  423;  on  Great 

Saltee,  442. 

NIGHTJAR,  few  breeding  records 
in  Essex,  91;  decrease  of,  in 

Worcestershire,  133;  decrease  of, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  319. 

Nisbet,  I.  C.  T.,  Note  on  Sooty 

Shearwater  flying  inland,  169-70; 
note  on  the  status  of  Pintail 
inland  in  the  fens,  395-7. 

, , see  Gibbs,  A. 

Norris,  C.  A.,  Further  notes  on  the 
birds  of  Bardsey  Island,  206-7. 

\ucifraga  caryocatactes,  see  Nut- 
cracker. 

\umenius  arquata,  see  Curlew. 

phccopiis,  see  Whimbrel. 

NUTCRACKER,  migration  of,  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  427. 

NUTH.\TCH,  breeding  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  90; 
increase  of,  in  Lancashire,  90; 
winter  roosting  behaviour  of, 
167-8;  on  P'orne  Islands,  238; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Nyctea  scandiaca,  see  Owl,  .Snowy. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax,  .see  Heron, 
Night. 


Obituaries;  G.  E.  Lodge,  270-1; 
F.  I..  Blathwa\t,  303;  N.  Joy, 
305;  A.  Ilolte  Maepherson,  335. 

Occanodroma  Icucorrhoa,  see  Petrel, 
Leach 's. 

Ocnanthe  hispanica,  see  Wheatear, 
Black-eared. 

leacura,  see  Wheatear,  Black. 

ocnanthe,  see  Wheatear. 

Icucorrhoa,  see  Wheatear, 

Greenland. 

ORIOLE,  GOLDEN,  in  Lancashire, 
f)o;  in  Kent,  breeding  in 

Do  von,  04;  in  Dor.set,  176;  in 
Hampshire,  278,  279;  in  Norfolk, 
319;  in  .Suffolk,  319;  first  ringed, 
362,  366;  migration  of,  at  Irish 
•Sea  Ob.servatories,  420;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
423;  on  Great  Saltee,  443. 

Oriolus  oriolus,  see  Oriole,  Golden. 


I O.SPREV,  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  90;  in  Cornwall,  94; 
in  Herefordshire,  212;  in  Sussex, 
280. 

Otis  tetrax,  see  Bustard,  Little. 

Otus  scops,  see  Owl,  Scops. 

OUZEL,  RING,  wild  fruits  in  food, 
97,  100;  breeding  in  StalTordshire, 
134;  in  Derbyshire,  21 1;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 425,  428. 

Owen,  D.  F.,  Protocalliphora  in 
birds’  nests,  236-43. 

OWL,  BARN,  supplementary  note 
on  breeding  of,  - 31;  unusual 
roosting-place  of,  84;  on  Fame 
Islands,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  384. 

— — , LITTLE,  comatose  state  of, 
84;  breeding  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  365. 

, LONG-E.\RED,  breeding  in 

Kent,  93;  breeding  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 21 1;  breeding  in  Wiltshire, 
213;  on  Fame  Islands,  282; 
breeding  in  Cambridgeshire,  319; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

, SCOPS,  in  Cornwall,  94;  in 

.Shetland,  244. 

, SHORT-EARED,  wintering 

of,  in  London,  88;  breeding  in 
Kent,  93;  breeding  in  Cambridge- 
shire, 319:  no  breeding  records  of, 
in  Norfolk,  319;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  recovery  of  ringed,  384. 

, .SNOWY’,  first  ringed,  362,  366; 

photographic  study  of,  432-3,  pi. 
69-72. 

, T.YWNY’,  su]5plementary  note 

on  ff)od  of,  31;  numbers  ringed, 

, Tl'NGM.YLM’S,  in  Norfolk, 

.ff). 

OY’STERCATCIIER,  increa.sed 
nesting  of,  inland,  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  90; 
breeding  in  Essex,  92;  breeding 
in  Kent,  92;  in  .Staffordshire, 
and  Worcester.shire,  134;  numbers 
of,  in  Dorset,  176;  in  Leicester- 
shire, 2 to;  breeding  in  Sussex, 
280;  breeding  on  Fame  Islands, 
283;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  379. 

Pandion  haliactus,  see  Osprev. 

Panurns  hiartnicus,  see  Tit,  Bearded. 

Parasites,  apparatus  for  collecting, 
234-5,  pi.  44:  price  correction, 

450;  in  birds’  nests,  236-43. 
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Parrinder,  E.  R.,  The  Little  Ringed 
Plover  in  Great  Britain,  1951-53 
198-203. 

PARTRIDGE,  status  in  Essex 
compared  with  that  of  Red-legged 
Partridge  92;  breeding  status  of, 
in  Staffordshire,  134;  display  of, 
308;  perching  in  tree,  398-9. 

, RED-LEGGED,  status  in 

Essex,  compared  with  that  of 
Partridge,  92. 

Parus  ater,  see  Tit,  Coal. 

atricapillus , see  Tit,  Willow. 

ccEruleus  see  Tit,  Blue. 

cristatus,  see  Tit,  Crested. 

major,  see  Tit,  Great. 

palustris,  see  Tit,  Marsh. 

Po.'.M’r  domcsticus,  see  Sparrow, 
Mouse. 

montanus,  see  Sparrow,  Tree. 

Pastor  roseus,  see  Starling,  Rose- 
coloured. 

Patrick,  H.  A.,  photograph  of  Night 
Heron  by  pi.  53. 

Peakall,  D.  B.,  Note  on  Reed  Warbler 
off  Norfolk  in  November,  407. 

PELICAN,  ROSEATE,  unconfirmed 
record  of,  in  Dorset,  176. 

Pelicanus  roseus,  see  Pelican,  Rose- 
ate. 

Penney,  Sam,  Note  on  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  in  Co.  Londonderry, 
308. 

Penthestes  gamheli,  see  Chickadee, 
Mountain. 

Perdix  perdix,  see  Partridge. 

PEREGRT-NE,  breeding  of,  in  York- 
shire restricted  by  persecution,  89; 
breeding  in  Kent,  92;  breeding  in 
Dorset,  176;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

Pernis  apivorus,  see  Buzzard,  Honey. 

Perrett,  D.  H.  and  King,  Bernard, 
Note  on  large  numbers  of  Pintail 
inland  in  Somerset,  397-8. 

Perry,  Elton,  photograph  of  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo  bv,  pi.  33. 

PETREL,  LE.4CH’S,  in  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire,  91;  report  on 
“wreck”  of,  autumn,  1952,  137- 
163;  in  Derbyshire,  21 1;  in  N. 
Donegal,  226;  in  Sussex,  280;  in 
Somerset,  318;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, STORM,  breeding  of,  on 

Bardsey  Island,  206;  in  N. 
Donegal,  226;  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Phalacrocorax  aristotelis,  see  Shag. 

carbo,  see  Cormorant. 


PHALAROFE,  GREY,  in  Devon, 
94;  in  Staffordshire,  134;  in 
Somerset,  318;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, RED-NECKED,  in  Lancashire, 

91;  in  .Staffordshire,  134;  in 
Sussex,  280;  in  Somerset,  318. 

Phalaropus  julicarius,  see  Phalarope, 
Grey. 

lobalus,  see  Phalarope,  Red- 
necked. 

Phillipson,  M.,  Note  on  nest  of 
Yellow  Wagtail  built  in  a hedge, 
445- 

Philomachus  pugnax,  see  Ruff. 

Phoenicoptcrus  ruber,  see  Flamingo. 

Phoenicitrus  ocrurus,  see  Redstart, 
Black. 

phoenicurus , see  Redstart. 

Phylloscopus  collybita  abietinus,  see 
Chiffehaff,  Scandinavian. 

collybita,  see  Chiffehaff. 

tristis,  see  Chiffehaff', 

•Siberian. 

inornatus,  see  Warbler,  Yellow- 

browed. 

sibilatrix,  see  Warbler,  Wood. 

trochiloides,  see  Warbler, 

Greenish. 

trochilus,  see  Warbler,  Willow. 

Pica  pica,  see  Magpie. 

Picus  viridis,  see  Woodpecker,  Green. 

PIGEON,  WOOD,  see  Woodpigeon. 

PINTAIL,  numbers  of,  in  Dorset, 
176;  on  Fame  Islands,  282; 
numbers  of,  in  Gloucestershire, 
318;  numbers  of,  in  Somerset  in 
winter,  318;  breeding  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 319;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  recovery  of  ringed,  376; 
large  numbers  of,  in  winter  in 
fens,  395-7;  large  numbers  of,  in 
Somerset  in  winter,  397-8. 

PIPIT,  MEADOW,  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  S.E.  England,  6,  9; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  223-4;  Protocalliphora 
in  nests  of,  241;  large  weather 
movement  of,  in  Pembrokeshire 
in  January,  349;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  389; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  418;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  424, 
426. 

, PETCHOR;\,  at  Fair  Isle,  299; 

migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 425. 
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PIPIT,  RED-THROATED,  in 
Britain,  May,  1954:  request  for 
information,  284;  in  Norfolk, 
443-4- 

, RICHARD’S,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, 319;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424. 

, ROCK,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  N.  Donegal,  223;  breeding  in 
Hampshire,  278;  numbers  ringed, 

36  s- 

, TAWNY,  in  Essex,  92;  migra- 
tion of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observa- 
tories, 420;  on  Great  Saltee,  442; 
in  StalTordshire,  443. 

— — ■,  TREE,  spring  passage  of,  at 
Fair  Isle,  193;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426. 

, WATER,  in  Sussex,  279; 

migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 424. 

Platalea  leucorodia,  see  Spoonbill. 

Plectrophenax  nivalis,  see  Bunting, 
Snow. 

Plegadis  falcinellus,  see  Ibis,  Glossy. 
PLOVER,  ASI.VnC  GOLDEN, 
probable  record  of,  in  Kent,  401- 

3- 

, GOLDEN,  wintering  of  locally- 

breeding,  in  Northumberland,  90; 
numbers  of,  in  Devon,  94;  large 
numbers  of,  in  Somerset  in 
winter,  318;  weather  movement 
of,  in  Pembrokeshire  in  January, 
349- 

, GREY,  numbers  of,  in  Devon, 

94;  numbers  of,  in  Dorset,  176; 
numliers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  380. 

, KI'2NTISH,  in  Lancashire,  91; 

in  Dorset,  176;  in  .Sussex  in 
March,  280;  no  longer  breeding 
in  .Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk,  282. 

, LES.SER  S.\ND,  field  charac- 
ters of,  400. 

, LITTLE  RINGED,  breeding 

in  London,  88;  in  Lancashire,  91; 
breeding  in  Kent  not  proved,  92; 
breeding  in  Berkshire,  135; 
increase  of,  in  Britain,  195 1-3, 
198-203;  breeding  in  Hampshire, 
279;  in  Sussex,  280;  breeding 
status  in  Suffolk,  1948-52,  282; 
in  Somerset,  318;  breeding  in 
Cambridgeshire,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  366. 

, RINGED,  numbers  of,  in 

Dorset,  176;  in  Herefordshire, 


212;  breeding  on  Fame  Islands, 
283;  numbers  ringed,  364. 

Pluvialis  apricaria,  see  Plover, 
Golden. 

dominica  fulva,  see  Plover, 

Asiatic  Golden. 

POCH.ARD,  winter  population  of, 
in  London,  88;  small  numbers  of 
wintering  in  Durham,  89; 
breeding  in  Essex,  91;  large 
numbers  in  Essex,  91;  in  War- 
wickshire, 134;  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  176;  numbers  of,  in 
•Somerset  in  winter,  318;  breeding 
in  Cambridgeshire,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  recovery  of  ringed, 

, RED-CRESTED,  in  Cheshire, 

91;  in  Essex,  91;  in  Devon,  93; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Podiceps  auritus,  see  Grebe, 
■Slavonian. 

cristatus,  see  Grebe,  Great 

Crested. 

griseigena,  see  Grebe,  Red- 
necked. 

nigricollis,  see  Grebe,  Black- 
necked. 

ruficollis,  see  Grebe,  Little. 

Porzana  parva,  see  Crake,  Little. 

porzana,  see  Crake,  Spotted. 

pusilla,  see  Crake,  Baillon’s. 

Poulding,  R.  H.,  Parasitism  of  a 
Herring  Gull  by  the  Duck  Leech, 
306-7. 

PR.‘\TINCOLE,  in  Co.  Clare,  31 1. 

Protection  of  Birds  .'Vet,  409-13. 

Protocalliphora  in  birds’  nests,  236- 
43- 

Prunella  modidaris,  see  Dunnock. 

PUFFIN,  breeding  in  Scillv.  94;  in 
Oxfordshire,  135;  breeding  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  Wiltshire  in 
November,  213;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  384. 

Puffinus  gravis,  see  Shearwater, 
Great. 

griseus,  see  Shearwater,  Sootv. 

kuhlii,  see  Shearwater,  Corv’s. 

puffinus  mauretanicus,  see 

Shearwater,  Balearic. 

puffinus,  see  Shearwater, 

Manx. 

Pyman,  G.  A.,  Note  on  Hobby  in 
Essex  in  winter,  308;  note  on 
Purple  Heron  in  Essex,  350; 
note  on  Night  Herons  in  Essex, 

3.42-3  • 

Pyrrhocornx  pyrrhocorax , see  Chough. 

Pyrrhula  pyrrhula,  see  Bullfinch. 
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QUAIL,  in  Kent,  92;  in  Oxfordshire, 
135;  in  Isle  of  Man,  212;  breeding 
in  Hampshire,  279;  in  Sussex  in 
July,  280;  breeding  in  Somerset, 
318;  in  Gloucestershire,  318. 

Radford,  M.  C.,  Notes  on  the  winter 
roosting  and  behaviour  of  a pair 
of  Nuthatches,  166-8. 

RAIL,  WATER,  breeding  in  Essex, 
92;  numbers  ringed,  366;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 426,  428. 

RAILS,  see  also  Corncrake,  Crake, 
Moorhen. 

Rallus  aquaticus,  see  Rail,  Water. 

Rankin,  W.  T.  C.,  Note  on  variation 
in  partial  albinism  of  Blackbird, 
406. 

RAVEN,  breeding  of,  in  Yorkshire, 
restricted  by  persecution,  89; 
attempted  breeding  of,  in 
Staffordshire,  134;  breeding  in 
Dorset,  176;  breeding  on  Bardsey 
Island,  207;  breeding  in  Here- 
fordshire, 212;  in  Norfolk,  281, 
319;  on  Fame  Islands,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  recovery 
of  ringed,  385. 

R.\ZORBILL,  breeding  in  Devon, 
94;  in  Oxfordshire,  135;  breeding 
in  Dorset,  176;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  383. 

Recurvirostra  avosetta,  see  Avocet. 

Redman,  Philip  S.,  see  Gibbs,  A. 

, , and  Hooke,  Wilfred  D., 

Firecrests  in  Britain,  1952-1953, 
524-535- 

REDPOLL,  no  breeding  records  of, 
in  Essex,  92;  weather  movement 
of,  in  Pembrokeshire  in  January, 
350- 

, LESSER,  numbers  ringed, 

366:  recovery  of  ringed,  392. 

, MEALY,  migration  of,  at  E. 

Coast  Observatories,  426. 

REDSHANK,  increase  of,  in  Essex, 
02;  large  numbers  wintering  in 
Essex,  92;  numbers  of,  in  Devon, 
04;  numbers  of,  in  Dorset,  176; 
large  numbers  of,  wintering  in 
Hampshire,  279:  increase  of,  in 
Sussex,  280;  decrease  of,  in 
Suffolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  380. 

, SPOTTED,  in  Hampshire, 

279;  in  Isle  of  Wight,  279;  no 
winter  records  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
in  Suffolk,  282:  in  Somerset,  318; 
first  ringed,  1953,  362,  366. 


REDSTART,  Bird  Observatories’ 

reports  on  spring  movements  of, 
18-19;  breeding  in  Essex,  92; 
increase  of,  in  Devon,  94;  spring 
passage  of,  at  Fair  Isle,  193; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  224;  Protocalliphora 

in  nests  of,  241;  numbers  ringed, 

365;  recovery  of  ringed,  387; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 

Observatories,  423,  425-6,  429. 

, (AMERICAN),  Protocalliphora 

in  nests  of,  238,  241. 

, BLACK,  breeding  in  London, 

88;  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
90;  breeding  in  Dover,  93; 
numbers  wintering  in  Devon,  93; 
breeding  in  Birmingham,  134; 
in  Herefordshire  in  March,  212; 
in  Radnorshire,  212;  breeding 
and  wintering  in  Sussex,  280; 
breeding  in  Norfolk,  282; 
breeding  in  Suffolk,  282;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  recovery  of  ringed, 
387;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  422;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  423, 
428. 

REDWING,  autumn  migration  of, 
in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  snail- 
eating behaviour  of,  48;  wild 
fruits  in  food  of,  97-107;  autumn 
migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal, 
223-4;  large  roost  of,  in  Somer- 
set, 318;  large  weather  movement 
of,  in  Pembrokeshire  in  January, 
349;  numbers  ringed,  365; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  416,  422;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 423,  426-8. 

, ICELAND,  autumn  migration 

of,  in  N.  Donegal,  223;  recovery 
of  ringed,  385. 

Reeves,  Edward,  Note  on  Tawny 
Pipit  in  Staffordshire,  443. 

Regulus  ignicapillus,  see  Firecrest. 

regulus,  see  Goldcrest. 

Reports,  Summaries  of:  — 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society,  1952, 
3>7- 

Cambridge  Bird  Club,  1952, 
318-9. 

Cheltenham  and  District  Natura- 
lists’ Society.  Report  for 
1951-52,  356. 

Cornwall  Bird  Watching  and 
Preservation  Society,  1952, 
94-5- 
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Reports,  Summaries  of  {continued): 
Derbyshire,  Ornithological  record 
for  1952,  21 1. 

Devon  Bird-watching  and  Pre- 
servation Society,  1952,  93. 
Dorset  birds,  report  on,  1951, 

1952,  175-6- 

Essex  Bird  Watching  and  Pre- 
servation Society,  1952,  91-2. 
Fame  Islands,  Ornithological 
report  for  1951,  1952,  282-3. 
Great  Yarmouth  Naturalists’ 
Society,  1952,  281-2. 
Hampshire,  birds  in,  1951,  1952, 
278-9. 

Hastings  and  East  Sussex 
Naturalist,  1952,  279-81. 
Herefordshire  Ornithological 
Club,  1952,  212. 

Kent  bird  report,  1952,  92-3. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna 
Committee,  1943-49,  90-1. 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland,  The 
birds  of,  1952,  210. 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union, 

1952,  2TO-II. 

Liverpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club, 
1952,  211-12. 

London  bird  report  1951,  1952, 

87-8. 

Lowestoft  Field  Club,  1952,  281- 

2. 

Manx  Field  Club,  1953,  212. 
Middle  Thames  Naturalist,  1952, 
134-5- 

Mid-Somerset  Naturalists’ 

Society,  1952,  317. 

Norfolk  bird  report,  1953,  3i9- 
- — — - Naturalists’  Trust,  1952, 
281-2. 

Northumberland  and  Durham, 
Ornithological  report  for, 
1952,  89-90. 

Oxford  Ornithological  Society, 

1952,  134-5- 

Poole  Harbour,  wildfowl  and 
waders  of,  175-6. 

Royal  Parks,  England  and 
Wales,  Report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bird  .Sanctuaries 
in,  1951-2,  88. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

1952,  317- 

Suffolk  Bird  Report,  1952,  281-2. 
Sussex  Bird  Report,  1952,  279-81. 
West  Midland  Bird  Report, 
'9.51-2,  133-4. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  I 


Natural  History  Society, 
1952,  212-3. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Union, 
1952,  88-9. 

Reviews ; — 

Bannerman  and  Lodge : The 

birds  of  the  British  Isles, 
276,  447-8. 

Baxter  and  Rintoul : The  birds 
of  Scotland,  174-5. 

Bedford,  Duke  of : Parrots  and 
parrot-like  birds,  356. 

Blezard ; Lakeland  ornithology, 

135- 

Condry:  Thoreau,  358. 

Davidson : A bird  watcher  in 

Scandinavia,  316. 

Deane:  Handbook  of  the  birds  of 
Northern  Ireland,  135-6. 

Fisher:  Birds  as  animals,  i.  A 
history  of  birds,  315. 

— — -,  and  Lockley:  Sea-birds, 

276-7. 

Gilbert  and  Walker:  Hereford- 
shire birds,  357. 

Hachisuka:  The  Dodo  and  kin- 
dred birds,  31-2. 

Flarrison:  The  birds  of  Kent, 

245-6. 

: Estuary  saga,  359-60. 

Howard:  Birds  as  individuals, 

248. 

Jack:  Feathered  wings,  247-8. 

King  Edward  VI  Grammar 
School,  Birmingham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  : Brown’s  Coppice, 
449- 

Koch : .Songs  of  British  birds 

(records),  277-8. 

Lockley:  Gilbert  White,  358. 

Lowe : The  Heron,  275-6. 

Peterson,  Mountfort  and  Hollom  : 

A field  guide  to  the  birds  of 
Britain  and  Europe,  62-4. 

Pounds:  The  birds  of  Farleigh 
and  District,  448-9. 

Roberts:  The  birds  of  Malta, 

357-8- 

Robertson : Bird  pageant,  448. 

Salomon.sen : Fugletraekket  og 

dets  Gader,  86. 

Scott  and  Fisher:  thousand 

geese,  315. 

SitwelL  Buchanan  and  Fisher: 
Fine  bird  books,  1700-1900, 

Smith  : Observations  on  .Starling 
natural  history,  360. 

Spencer:  The  Lapwing  in 

Britain,  246. 
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Reviews,  (continued): 

Tomalin:  W.  H.  Hudson,  358. 
Warham ; All  about  photo- 
graphing birds,  277. 

Richards,  B.  A.  and  Baker,  L., 
Note  on  BulT-breasted  Sandpiper 
in  Middlesex,  310-11. 

Ringing  report,  1953,  361-392. 

Riparia  riparia,  see  Martin,  Sand. 

Rissa  tridactyla,  see  Kittiwake. 

Roberts,  Peter,  Note  on  opening  of 
milk-bottles  by  a Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker,  62:  photograph, 

pi.  15. 

ROBIN,  breeding  status  of,  ip 
Staffordshire,  134;  ProtocalUphora 
in  nests  of,  241;  breeding  on 
Fame  Islands,  282;  numbers 
ringed,  365;  recovery  of  ringed, 
387;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426-7,  429. 

— , AMERICAN,  on  Lundy,  93. 

, CAPE,  ProtocalUphora  in 

nests  of,  239. 

Robson,  V.  G.,  photograph  of  Night 
Heron  by,  pi.  59. 

ROOK,  migration  of,  in  S.E. 
England,  5,  8,  11-12;  perching 

of  large  numbers,  on  ship’s  rig- 
ging, 27,  pi.  7;  breeding  status  of, 
in  Staffordshire,  134;  status  of,  in 
W.  Cheshire,  21 1;  ProtocalUphora 
in  nests  of,  241;  “caught”  in 
flock  of  terns,  350;  numbers 
ringed,  365. 

Rooke,  K.  B.,  see  Ash,  J.  S. 

Roseveare,  W.  L.,  Note  on  Dunlin  in 
abnormal  plumage,  25. 

RUFF,  in  Derbyshire,  211;  in 
Norfolk,  319;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  424. 

Russell,  Ro.semarv,  see  Locklev, 
R.  M. 

Ruttledge,  Robert  F.,  Note  on 
Melodious  Warbler  on  Great 
.Saltee.  Co.  Wexford.  31a;  note 
on  Yellow-browed  Warbler  on 
Great  .Saltee,  Co.  Wexford.  314; 
note  on  Nightingale,  Tawny 
Pipit  and  .Short-toed  Lark  on 
Great  .Saltee,  Co.  Wexford,  442-3; 
note  on  Little  Bunting  on  Great 
Saltee,  Co.  Wexford,  447. 

Rydzewski,  W.,  Letter  on  mystery  of 
a marked  bird  solved  after  45 
years,  g6. 

Sage,  Bryan  L.,  Note  on  Partridge 
perching  in  tree,  398-9;  note  on 


Swallows  perching  on  tree  to  feed 
on  caterpillars,  404-5;  note  on 
Ortolan  Bunting  in  Hertford- 
shire, 446-7. 

S.VNDERLING,  numbers  of,  in 
Devon,  94;  numbers  of,  in  Dorset, 
176;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

SANDPIPER,  BAIRD’S,  in  Sussex, 
280. 

, BONAPARTE’S,  see  Sand- 
piper, White-rumped. 

, BROAD-BILLED,  in  Norfolk, 

282. 

, BUFF-BREASTED,  in  Co. 

Londonderry,  308-9;  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 309-10;  in  Middlesex, 
310-11;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  425,  427. 

, COMMON,  wintering  in 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  91; 
wintering  in  Devon,  94;  breeding 
in  Berkshire  not  proved,  135; 
in  Hampshire  in  winter,  279; 
wintering  in  Sussex,  280; 
wintering  in  Somerset,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  380. 

, CURLEW,  in  Derby.shire,  21 1; 

in  Sussex,  280;  on  Fame  Islands, 
283;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 424. 

, GREEN,  on  Fame  Islands, 

283:  numbers  ringed,  366. 

— — , PECTORAL,  in  London,  88; 
in  Surrey,  88;  in  Cornwall,  94; 
in  Hampshire,  279;  in  Norfolk, 
282;  in  Suffolk,  282;  in  Somerset, 
318;  in  Cambridgeshire,  319. 

. PURPLE,  in  Warwickshire, 

134;  in  Leicestershire,  210;  in 
.Suffolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

. SEMI-PALMATED,  in  Nor- 
folk, 131-2;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

, TEREK,  in  Durham,  90. 

, WHITE-RUMPED,  in  Devon, 

9,1  ■ 

. WOOD,  in  Cheshire,  91;  in 

Leicestershire,  210;  in  Wiltshire, 
213;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

Saxtcola  rubefra,  see  Whinchat. 

torqitatn.  see  Stonechat. 

SCAUP,  small  numbers  of,  wintering 
in  Durham,  89;  numbers  of, 
in  Dorset,  176;  alarm  display  bv 
female,  208;  large  numbers  of, 
in  York.shire,  248;  first  ringed, 
19,13,  362,  366. 

Scolopax  rusticola,  .see  Woodcock. 
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SCOTER,  COMMON,  in  N. 
Donegal,  227;  in  Sussex  in 
summer,  280. 

, \ ELVET,  in  Isle  of  Man, 

212;  in  Sussex,  280. 

SHAG,  in  Leicestershire,  210;  in 
Sussex,  280;  breeding  on  Fame 
Islands,  283;  inland  in  Somerset, 
318;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  308. 

Sharrock,  John  T.  R.,  Note  on 
Caspian  Tern  in  Kent,  403. 

SHEARWATER,  BALEARIC,  in 
Sussex,  280;  passage  of,  off 
Dorset  coast,  1953,  285-96;  field- 
characters  of,  286-8,  292-5. 

, CORY’S,  in  Cornwall,  94; 

in  N.  Donegal,  221. 

^ , GREAT,  at  Spurn,  89; 

autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 

Donegal,  220-2;  field-characters 
of,  221. 

, M.ANX,  breeding  in  Scilly,  94; 

breeding  on  Bardsey  Island,  206; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 

Donegal,  221;  in  Sussex,  280; 
on  Fame  Islands,  283;  off  Dorset 
coast,  288;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  367. 

, SOOTY,  flying  inland,  169-70; 

autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 

Donegal,  220-2;  field-characters 
of,  221-2,  283;  off  Dorset  coast, 
288;  inland  in  Norfolk,  310. 

SHELD  DITCK,  see  Duck.  Sheld. 

.SHO^■ELER,  breeding  in  Essex,  91; 
in  Warwickshire,  134;  numbers 
of,  in  Dorset,  176;  decreased 
l)reeding  in  Norfolk,  319; 
numbers  ringeel,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  376. 

SHRIKE,  GRE.\T  GREY,  in 
Cheshire,  00;  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire,  134;  in  Dorset, 
176;  in  Hampshire,  278;  in 
Norfolk,  310;  numbers  ringed, 

366;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  427-8. 

LESSER  GREY,  in  Northum- 
berland, 90,  445;  in  Devon,  04: 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 425. 

. RED-R.ACKED,  breeding  in 

Warwickshire  and  M^orcester- 
shire,  134:  decrea.se  of,  in  Berk- 
shire. Oxford.shire  and  Bucking- 
bam.shire,  135;  scarcity  of,  in  Dor- 
set, 176;  in  Sussex,  280;  decrease 
of,  in  .Suffolk,  282;  breeding  in 
Cambridgeshire,  310;  decrease  of, 


in  Norfolk,  319;  numbers  ringed, 

365;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  421. 

, WOODCH.Vl',  in  Essex,  92; 

on  Lundy,  93;  in  Scilly,  94;  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  Sussex,  279; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 
420-1;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  423;  on  Great 
Saltee,  443. 

Sialia  sialis,  see  Bluebird. 

Sims,  R.  W.,  Note  on  Black-billed 
Cuckoo  in  Shetland,  173-4. 

SISKIN,  autumn  migration  of,  in 
.S.E.  England,  9;  breeding  in 
Hampshire,  209;  autumn  passage 
of,  at  Fair  Isle,  299;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  recovery  of  ringed, 

392;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  425-6;  jtrobable 
breeding  of,  in  N.  Wales,  446. 

Sitta  curopaea,  see  Nuthatch. 

SKU.\,  .ARCTIC,  autumn  migration 
of,  in  N.  Donegal,  222;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  recovery  of  ringed, 

38.. 

, GREAT,  in  Sussex,  280, 

281;  numbers  ringed,  366;  Heron 
killed  by,  403. 

, LONG-TAILED,  in  Somerset, 

3,8. 

, POMARINE,  off  Northumber- 
land, 90;  possible  autumn  passage 
of,  in  N.  Donegal,  222;  in  .Sussex,  ' 

281.  » 

.SKYLARK,  autumn  migration  of,  in  ' 

S.E.  England,  5-10;  decrease  of, 
in  Worcester.shire,  133;  breeding  ^ 

status  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  223-4;  Protocalliphora 
in  nests  of,  241;  time  of  autumn 
migration  on  coast,  348;  large 
weather  movement  of,  in  Pem- 
brokehire  in  January,  349; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 

414;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426-7. 

■SMEW,  winter  population  of,  in 
London,  88;  only  one  record  of, 
in  Durham,  80;  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  T76. 

Smith,  A.  E.,  .see  Cornwallis,  R.  K. 

Smith,  D.  Summers,  see  Summers- 
.Smith,  D. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Note  on  remarkable 
tenacitv  of  a Dunnock  towards 
its  nest-site,  209. 
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SNIPE,  few  breeding  records  in 
Essex,  91;  numbers  of,  in  Devon, 
94;  decrease  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 133;  in  Warwickshire, 
134;  large  numbers  of,  in  Sussex 
in  winter,  280;  decrease  of,  in 
Suffolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
364;  recovery  of  ringed,  380. 

^ GREAT,  in  Norfolk,  282. 

, JACK,  in  Warwickshire,  134; 

numbers  ringed,  366. 

Snow,  D.  W.  and  Manning,  A.  W. 
G.,  Note  on  display  and  court- 
ship-feeding  of  Green  Wood- 
pecker, 355. 

Somateria  mollissima,  see  Eider. 

Southern,  H.  N.,  photograph  of 
Lapland  Bunting  by,  pi.  37. 

SPARROW,  CHIPPING,  Protocal- 
liphora  in  nests  of,  238. 

, HEDGE,  see  Dunnock. 

, HOUSE,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  S.E.  England,  10;  display  of, 
30;  earthenware  pots  as  nesting- 
holes  for,  95-6;  breeding  status 
of,  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
Protocalliphora  in  nests  of,  241; 
social  behaviour  of,  249-65; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  392. 

, .SONG,  Protocalliphora  in  nests 

of,  238. 

, TREE,  migration  of,  in  S.E. 

England,  9,  u-13;  breeding 

status  of,  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  '392. 

Spatula  clypeata,  see  .Shoveler. 

Spencer,  Robert,  see  Thomson,  Sir 
A.  Landsborough. 

Spizella  passcrina,  see  Sparrow, 
Chipping. 

SPOONBILL,  wintering  in  Devon, 
93;  in  Britain,  May,  1954:  request 
for  information,  284;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  .Sea  Observatories, 
421. 

Squatarola  squalarola,  see  Plover, 
Grey. 

Stafford,  J.,  Note  on  Pratincole  in 
Co.  Clare,  31 1;  note  on  “smoke- 
bathing” by  Black-headed  Gulls, 
31 1;  note  on  birds  becoming 
“caught”  in  flocks  of  other 
species,  350. 

.ST.-\RT.ING,  migration  of,  in 
S.E.  England,  2-4,  8-9,  12-13; 

large  roosts  of,  in  Northumber- 


land and  Durham,  90;  breeding 
status  of,  in  Staffordshire,  134; 
large  roosts  of,  in  Birmingham, 
134;  roosts  of,  in  Oxfordshire, 
135;  autumn  migration  of,  in 
N.  Donegal,  223;  times  of 
autumn  migration  on  coast,  348; 
large  weather  movement  of,  in 
Pembrokeshire  in  January,  349; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery 
of  ringed,  389-91;  migration  of, 
at  Irish  Sea  Observatories,  419- 
20;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  427-9. 

— , ROSE-COLOURED,  in 

Leicestershire,  210;  migration  of, 
at  Irish  Sea  Observatories,  421. 

Stephen,  A.  C.,  Note  on  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo  in  the  Inner  Hebri- 
des and  in  Nairn,  172. 

Stercorarius  longicatidus,  see  Skua, 
Long-tailed. 

parasiticus,  see  Skua,  Arctic. 

pomarinus,  see  Skua,  Pomarine. 

skua,  see  Skua,  Great. 

Sterna  albifrons,  see  Tern,  Little. 

dougallii,  see  Tern,  Roseate. 

hirundo,  see  Tern,  Common. 

macrura,  see  Tern,  Arctic. 

sandvicensis , see  Tern,  .Sand- 
wich. 

STINT,  LITTLE,  in  Derbyshire, 
21 1 ; numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 424. 

TEMMINCK’S,  in  Sussex  in 

July,  280;  in  Cambridgeshire, 

319- 

Stokoe,  Ralph,  Note  on  black  Herring 
Gull  in  Cumberland,  132-3. 

.Stone,  R.  C.,  Note  on  “anting”  by 
Wryneck,  312. 

•STONECH.AT,  breeding  in  London, 
88;  few  breeding  records  in 
Essex,  91;  increase  of,  in  Devon, 
94;  decrease  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 133;  breeding  status  of  in 
Warwicksltire,  Worcestershire 
and  StalTord.shire,  134;  increased 
wintering  of  in  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, 135;  increase  of,  in  Dorset, 
176;  breeding  of,  in  Radnorshire, 
212;  breeding  in  Wilt.shire,  213; 
recovery  of  status  in  .Somerset, 
318;  no  breeding  records  of,  in 
Norfolk,  319;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  387. 
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STORK,  WHITE,  in  Northumber- 
land, 89;  in  Cornwall,  94;  in 
Wiltshire,  213;  in  Hampshire, 
279;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

Streptopelia  decaocto,  see  Dove, 
Collared  Turtle. 

turlur,  see  Dove,  Turtle. 

Slrix  aluco,  see  Owl,  Tawny. 

Sturniis  vulgaris,  see  Starling. 

Sufifern,  C.,  Letter  on  a Song 
Thrush’s  method  of  holding  a 
snail-shell,  450. 

Sida  bassana,  see  Gannet. 

Summers-Smith,  D.,  Colonial 
behaviour  in  the  House  .Sparrow, 
249-65. 

SWALLOW,  spray-bathing  by,  85; 
census  of,  in  Devon,  93;  census 
of,  in  N.W.  Yorkshire,  1953, 
204-5;  breeding  of,  on  Bardsey 
Island,  206;  unusual  behaviour  of, 
209;  Protocalliphora  in  nests  of, 
237-8,  241;  migration  of,  in 

.Somerset,  318;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  384; 
perching  on  trees  to  feed,  404-5; 
unusual  nesting  behaviour  of, 
405;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  415. 

, RED-RLMFED,  on  Lundy, 

93;  in  Norfolk,  281. 

, TREE,  Protocalliphora  in  nests 

of,  238. 

SWAN,  BEWICK’S,  in  Cheshire, 
90;  in  Somerset,  317,  318. 

, MUTE,  large  flock  in  Essex, 

91;  increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280. 

, WHOOPER,  in  Warwick- 
shire, 134;  autumn  migration  of, 
in  N.  Donegal,  227. 

Swanberg,  P.  O.,  photograph  of 
Lapland  Bunting  by,  pi.  38-9. 

SWIFT,  early  arrival  and  late 
departure  of,  in  Cheshire,  90; 
increase  of,  in  .Suffolk,  282;  in 
Suffolk  in  November,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  recovery 
of  ringed,  384. 

ALPINE,  in  Somerset,  318;  in 

Dorset,  354. 

Syers,  J.  K.,  Note  on  substantially 
built  nest  of  Lapwing,  400; 
photograph,  pi.  68. 

Sylvia  atricapilla,  .see  Blackcap. 

horin,  see  Warbler,  Garden. 

cantillans,  see  Warbler,  Subal- 

pine. 

communis,  .see  Whitethroat. 


Sylvia  curruca,  see  Whitethroat, 
Lesser. 

nisoria,  see  Warbler,  Barred. 

uiidata  darlfordiensis,  see 

Warbler,  Dartford. 


Tadorna  tadorna,  see  Duck,  Sheld. 

Tarsiger  cyanurus,  see  Bluetail,  Red- 
ilanked. 

Taylor,  L.  S.,  Note  on  spray-bathing 
by  Swallows,  85. 

TEAL,  winter  population  of,  in 
London,  88;  numbers  of,  in 
Dorset,  176;  in  N.  Donegal,  227; 
breeding  in  Cambridgeshire,  319; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  371-5. 

— — , GREEN-WINGED,  in  Devon, 
83-4;  in  Northumberland  in  April, 
89;  in  Leix,  Ireland,  244;  in 
Warwickshire,  244. 

Temperley,  G.  W.,  Note  on  Night 
Heron  in  Northumberland,  351. 

Tenison,  W.  P.  C.,  Note  on  “anting” 
bv  Blackbird,  312-3. 

TERN,  ARCTIC,  inland,  in 
Northumberland,  90;  in  Warwick- 
shire and  Staffordshire,  134;  in 
Berkshire,  135;  breeding  in 
Norfolk,  281,  319;  numbers 

ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 

382-3- 

, BLACK,  in  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire,  91;  in  Warwickshire, 
134;  in  Dorset,  176;  in  Leicester- 
shire, 2!o;  in  Radnorshire,  212; 
large  passage  of:  request  for 

information  on,  248;  passage  of, 
May,  1954:  request  for  infor- 

mation, 284;  in  Somer.set,  317, 
318;  autumn  passage  of,  1954: 
request  for  information,  450. 

, C.ASPI.AN,  photographic  study 

of,  303-4,  pi.  61-64;  'ri  Kent, 

403-4- 

, COMMON,  breeding  in  Es.sex, 

02;  in  Berk.shire,  135;  breeding 
in  Hampshire,  270;  breeding  in 
Sussex,  280;  breeding  numbers  of, 
in  Norfolk,  281,  319;  numbers 
ringed,  364;  recovery  of  ringed, 
382. 

, Gl’I.L-BILLED,  in  Essex,  92; 

in  Sussex.  280. 

, LITTLE,  breeding  in  Es.sex, 

92;  breeding  in  Isle  of  Wight, 
279;  breeding  in  Norfolk,  281; 
numbers  ringed,  364. 
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TERN,  ROSEATE,  unsuccessful 
breeding  of,  in  Scilly,  94;  in 
Sussex,  280;  in  Norfolk,  281,  319; 
breeding  on  Fame  Islands,  282, 
283;  numbers  ringed,  364; 
recovery  of  ringed,  383. 

, SANDWICH,  inland  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  91;  in  March, 
in  Devon,  94;  in  Staffordshire, 
134;  breeding  in  Norfolk,  281, 
319;  breeding  in  Suffolk,  282; 
breeding  on  Fame  Islands,  283; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
ringed,  383. 

, WHITE-WINGED  BLACK, 

in  Suffolk,  282;  in  Britain,  May, 
1954;  request  for  information, 
284;  in  Norfolk,  319. 

Thearle,  Roy,  Note  on  Greenish 
Warbler  on  Bardsey  Island,  408. 

Thomson,  Sir  A.  Landsborough,  and 
Spencer,  Robert,  Report  on  bird- 
ringing for  1953,  361-392. 

Thomson,  Ian  M.,  photographs  of 
Icterine  Warbler,  by,  pi.  24-26. 

THRUSH,  GR.'W-CHEEKED,  at 
Fair  Isle,  266-7;  photographic 
studies  of,  268-9,  pi.  45-6; 
first  ringed,  362,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
427,  429. 

, HERMIT,  Protocalliphora  in 

nests  of,  238. 

, MISTLE,  snail-eating  of,  48; 

reproductive  behaviour  in 
juvenile,  81-3;  wild  fruits  in 
food  of,  97-107;  numbers  ringed, 

365- 

, SONG,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  S.E.  England,  6,  12;  snail- 
eating behaviour  of,  33-46;  photo- 
graphs of  snail-shells  opened  by, 
pi.  9-1 1 ; wild  fruits  in  food  of, 
97-107;  breeding  status  of,  in 
Staffordshire,  134;  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  224;  large 
weather  movement  of,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  January,  349; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  recovery 
of  ringed,  385;  migration  of,  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  426-7; 
method  of  holding  snail-shell, 
450. 

, WHITE'S,  in  Northumberland, 

90;  on  Lundy,  93. 

THRUSHES,  reason  feet  not  used 
to  gra.sp  prey,  320;  time  of  night 
migration,  348. 


THRUSHES,  see  also  Blackbird, 
Fieldfare,  Ouzel,  Redwing. 

TIT,  BEARDED,  in  Sussex,  280; 
breeding  in  Norfolk,  281,  319; 

increase  of,  in  Suffolk,  282; 
taken  by  Merlin,  282;  in  Suffolk, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

, BLUE,  Protocalliphora  in 

nests  of,  241;  number^s  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  385. 

, COAL,  Protocalliphora  in  nests 

of,  241;  numbers  ringed,  365. 

, CRESTED,  ringed  1953,  362, 

366. 

, GREAT,  Protocalliphora  in 

nests  of,  236,  241;  numbers 

ringed,  365;  recovery  of  ringed, 

385- 

, LONG-TAILED,  migration 

of,  282;  recovery  of  status  in 
Somerset,  318;  numbers  ringed, 
366. 

, MARSH,  numbers  ringed, 

366. 

, WILLOW^  in  Warwickshire, 
134;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

TITS,  passage  of,  in  Kent,  93. 
TREECREEPER,  breeding  in 
nesting-boxes,  Durham,  90;  slow 
recovery  of,  in  Suffolk,  282; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

Trelfa,  G.,  Note  on  Carrion  Crow 
alighting  on  water  and  taking 
fish,  405-6. 

Tringa  erythropus.  see  Redshank, 
Spotted. 

flavipes,  see  Yellowlegs,  Lesser. 

glareola,  see  Sandpiper,  Wood. 

melanoleuca,  see  Yellowlegs, 

Greater. 

nebularia,  see  Greenshank. 

ochropus,  see  Sandpiper,  Green. 

totanus,  see  Redshank. 

Troglodytes  troglodytes,  see  Wren. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  see  Sandpiper. 
Buff-breasted. 

Tubbs,  C.  R.,  Note  on  unusual 
behaviour  of  Swallows,  208-9. 
Turdiis  dauma,  see  Thrush,  White’s. 

ericetorum,  see  Thrush,  Song. 

merula,  see  Blackbird. 

viigratorius,  see  Robin, 
American. 

musicus,  see  Redwing. 

coburni,  see  Redwing, 
Iceland. 

pilaris,  see  Fieldfare. 

torquatus,  see  Ouzel,  Ring. 

viscivorus,  see  Thrush,  Mistle. 
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TURNSTONE,  numbers  wintering 
in  Essex,  92;  numbers  of,  in 
Devon,  94;  in  Derbyshire,  211; 
numbers  ringed,  366. 

TWITE,  in  Kent,  93;  large  numbers 
of,  in  Staffordshire,  134;  uncon- 
firmed record  of,  in  Berkshire, 
135;  autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  223-4;  Hampshire, 
279;  large  numbers  of,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  winter,  319; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  recovery  of 
ringed,  392. 

Tyler,  (1.  E.,  see  Cuthbertson,  E.  1. 

Tyto  alba,  see  Owl,  Barn. 

Upupa  epops,  see  Hoopoe. 

Uria  aalge,  see  Guillemot. 

grylle,  see  Guillemot,  Black. 


Vanellus  vanellus,  see  Lapwing. 

Vine,  E.,  Note  on  Buff-breasted 
.Sandpiper  in  Cambridgeshire, 
309-10. 

W.VGT.ML,  Blue-headed,  in  Sussex, 
279;  in  Gloucestershire,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Ob.servatories, 

, GREY,  breeding  of,  in  London, 

88;  breeding  of,  in  Leicestershire, 
210;  breeding  in  Hampshire, 
279;  breeding  in  Norfolk,  281; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  unusual 
nesting-site  of,  444-5;  unusual 
size  of  clutch,  441;. 

, GREY-HE.\DED,  at  Fair  Isle, 

193;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  423. 

, PIED,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  S.E.  England.  6,  9;  autumn 
migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal, 
223-4;  Protocalliphora  in  nests 
of,  241;  numbers  ringed,  365; 
recovery  of  ringed,  389;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 424;  unusual  behaviour  of, 

444* 

, WHITE,  autumn  migration  of, 

in  .S.E.  England,  6,  9;  autumn 
migration  of,  in  N.  Donegal, 
223-4;  Protocalliphora  in  nests  of, 
241;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Ob.ser- 
vatories,  424. 

, YELLOW,  Bird  Ob.serva- 
tories’ reports  on  .spring  move- 


ments 19-21;  large  nos.  ringed  in 
Essex,  92;  breeding  status  of,  in 
.Staffordshire,  134;  in  Warwick- 
shire, 134;  Protocalliphora  in 
nests  of,  241;  shift  of  breeding 
habitat  in  .Suffolk,  282;  on  Fame 
Islands,  282;  numbers  ringed 
1 053-  3b-’ - 365:  recovery  of, 

ringed,  389;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423-4; 
unusual  nesting-site  of,  445. 

Walker,  A.  F.  G.,  Letter  on  unusual 
numbers  of  Scaup  inland  in 
Yorkshire,  248;note  on  ejection  of 
pellet  by  adult  Pied  Flycatcher, 
274- 

WARBLER,  AOU.VTIC,  in  London, 

88. 

, .‘\RCTIC,  in  Northumberland, 

90. 

, BARRED,  in  Norfolk,  281; 

numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
424-5,  427. 

, DARTFORD,  in  Devon,  94; 

increase  of,  in  Dorset,  176;  in 
Wiltshire,  213;  status  of,  in 
Hampshire,  279;  breeding  in 
Sussex,  280. 

, G.\RDEN,  attacking  privet 

hawk  moth,  94;  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  224; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Ob.servatories, 

424,  426. 

, GR.VSSHOPPER,  decrease  of, 

in  Worcestershire,  133;  in 
Warwick.shire,  134;  numbers 
ringed,  366;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423. 

, GREENISH,  on  Bardsey 

Island,  408. 

, ICTERINE,  photographic 

study  of,  121-3,  pi.  21-26; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

423- 

, LANCEOLATED,  migration 

of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

423- 

, M.\RSH,  breeding  of,  in 

Kent,  88;  breeding  in  Somer- 
set, 94;  breeding  jn  Warwick- 
.shire and  Worcestershire,  134; 
breeding  in  Hcrtford.shire,  212; 
breeding  in  Cambridge.shire,  319: 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 

424. 
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WARBLER,  MELODIOUS,  on  Gtf  i 
Saltee,  314;  first  ringed  1953, 
362,  366;  migration  of,  at  Irish 
Sea  Observatories,  421. 

, MOUSTACHED,  photographic 

study  of,  15-17,  pi-  1-4;  in  Hamp- 
shire, 278. 

, PADDY-FIELD,  first  ringed, 

1953.  362,  366;  migration  of,  at 
E.  Coast  Observatories,  425. 

, REED,  numbers  ringed,  365; 

off  Norfolk  in  November,  407. 

, SEDGE,  decrease  of,  in 

Worcestershire,  133;  at  Fair  Isle 
in  autumn,  299;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  417;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  424. 

, SUBALPINE,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, 245;  numbers  ringed,  366; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 421. 

, WILLOW,  unusual  nesting- 

site  of,  62;  breeding  status  in 
Staffordshire,  134;  spring  migra- 
tion of,  177-197;  Protocalliphora 
in  nests  of,  241;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  365;  recovery  of  ringed,  388; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 417,  419;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  423, 

425- 

, WOOD,  decrease  of,  in  Worces- 
tershire, 133;  decrease  of,  in 
Staffordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Warwickshire,  134;  spring 
passage  of,  at  Fair  Isle,  193; 
increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280;  on 
Fame  Islands,  282;  at  Fair  Isle 
in  autumn,  299;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  388; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 425. 

, YELLOW  BROWED,  in 

Durham,  90;  in  Devon,  94;  in 
Scilly,  94;  on  Great  Saltee,  314; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  Irish  Sea  Observatories, 
421-2;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426. 

WARBLERS,  see  also  Blackcap, 
Chiffchaff,  Whitethroat. 

Watt,  Robin  Hall,  Note  on  Green- 
winged Teal  in  Leix,  Ireland, 

244* 

WAXWING,  in  Cheshire,  90; 
numbers  ringed,  366;  migration 
of,  at  E.  Coast  Observatories, 
427.  I 


WHEATEAR,  Bird  Observatories’ 
reports  on  spring  movements  of, 
17-18;  hovering  of,  76-79;  in 
mid-Atlantic,  85;  in  Northumber- 
land in  January,  90;  no  breeding 
records  of,  in  Essex,  92;  breeding 
of,  on  Bardsey  Island,  207; 
autumn  migration  of,  in  N. 
Donegal,  223;  breeding  in 
Norfolk,  282;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  recovery  of  ringed,  387; 
migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea  Obser- 
vatories, 416;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  423-6. 

, BLACK,  migration  of,  at  E. 

Coast  Observatories,  427. 

, BLACK-EARED,  in  London, 

88;  in  Berkshire,  313-4. 

, GREENL.AND,  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  N.  Donegal,  223; 
migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 424-5,  427,  429. 

WHIMBREL,  in  November  in 
Cheshire,  91;  numbers  ringed, 
366;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  419. 

WHINCHAT,  breeding  in  Essex, 
92;  decrease  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 133;  breeding  in  Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire  and 
Staffordshire,  134;  no  breeding 
records  of,  in  Dorset,  176; 
breeding  in  Isle  of  Man,  212; 
in  .Somerset  in  October,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  365;  recovery  of 
ringed,  387;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  424-6. 

Whitehouse,  A.  A.  G.,  Note  on 
Blackbird  thrusting  nesting- 
material  into  fledgling’s  mouth, 
:h3- 

WHITETHROAT,  spring  passage 
of,  at  Isle  of  May,  103; 
decrease  of,  in  Worcestershire, 
133;  breeding  status  in  Stafford- 
shire, 134;  Protocalliphora  in 
nests  of,  241;  numbers  ringed, 
362,  365;  recovery  of  ringed, 

387-8;  migration  of,  at  Irish  Sea 
Observatories,  417;  migration  of, 
at  E.  Coast  Observatories,  424. 

, LESSER,  Bird  Observatories 

reports  on  spring  movements  of, 
19;  on  Fame  Islands,  282. 
numbers  ringed,  365;  recovery  of 
ringed,  388;  aggressive  displav  of, 
407;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  424. 
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WlGliON,  winter  population  of,  in 
London,  88;  breeding  in  Berk- 
shire, 135;  numbers  oi,  in  Dorset, 
17b;  in  N.  Donegal,  227;  numbers 
of,  in  Gloucestershire,  318; 
numbers  ringed,  364;  recovery  of 
_ _ ringed  375-b. 

Wijnaendts,  C.  J.  A.,  Note  on  coition 
of  Little  Bittern  on  nest,  24-5 ; 
photograph  of,  pi.  6;  note  on  a 
nestling  Heron’s  ability  to 
swallow  a large  eel,  394;  photo- 
graph, pi.  65;  note  on  Moorhen 
attempting  to  retrieve  egg  fallen 
out  of  nest,  399;  photograph,  pi. 
67. 

Wilkinson,  D.  H.,  Note  on  Red 
Grouse  and  Snow  Bunting  in 
Pembrokeshire,  354. 

Williamson,  Kenneth,  “Northern 
ChiffchalTs’’  and  their  area  of 
origin,  49-58;  the  Fair  Isle 
apparatus  for  collecting  bird 
ecto-parasites,  234-5,  pi.  44 : 
price  correction,  450;  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush  at  Fair  Isle: 
a new  British  bird,  266-7;  P'-  47! 
Paddyfield  Warbler  at  Fair  Isle, 
297-301;  the  migration  of  the 
Iceland  Merlin,  434-41. 

, , and  Butterfield,  Alec, 

The  spring  migration  of  the 
VVfillow  Warbler  in  1952,  177- 

1 97- 

WOODCOCK,  breeding  of,  in 
-Surrey,  88;  absence  of  breeding 
records  in  Essex,  91;  breeding  in 
Berkshire,  135;  recovery  of 
ringed,  380;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  427-8. 

Woodcock,  M.  W.,  Note  on  Red- 
throated  Pipit  in  Norfolk,  443-4. 

WOODLARK,  breeding  of,  ' in 
London,  88;  increase  of,  in  Essex, 
92;  large  flocks  of,  in  Devon,  94; 
decrease  of,  in  Worcestershire, 
133;  increase  of,  in  Sussex,  280; 
numbers  ringed,  365. 

WOODPECKER,  GREAT 

SPOTTED,  opening  of  milk- 
bottles  by,  62,  pi.  15;  ringing 
trees,  134;  in  Isle  of  Man,  212; 
increase  of,  in  Suffolk,  282;  on 
Fair  Isle,  299;  numbers  ringed, 
365;  migration  of,  at  E.  Coast 
Observatories,  426-7. 

, GREEN,  increase  of,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 90;  display  and  courtship- 
feeding of,  355-6;  numbers 
ringed,  365. 


WOODPECKER,  LESSER  SPOT- 
TED, increase  of,  in  Lancs,  and 
Ches.,  90;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

WOODPIGEON,  autumn  migration 
of,  in  S.E.  England,  6,  8;  migra- 
tion of,  at  Spurn,  89;  passage  of, 
in  Kent,  93;  numbers  ringed,  365. 

Woodward,  Admiral  Sir  Henry,  Note 
on  large  numbers  of  Rooks 
perching  on  the  rigging  of  a ship, 
27:  photograph  ol,  pi.  7. 

WREN,  numbers  ringed,  365;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 427. 

WRYNECK,  status  of:  request  for 
information  on,  64;  breeding  of, 
in  London,  88;  absence  of 
breeding  records  of,  in  Essex,  92; 
breeding  in  Kent,  93;  breeding 
in  Buckinghamshire,  possible 
breeding  of,  in  Berkshire  and 
Oxfordshire,  135;  decrease  of,  in 
Sussex,  280;  decrease  of,  in 
Suffolk,  282;  “anting”,  312;  no 
breeding  records  of,  in  Norfolk, 
319;  numbers  ringed,  366;  migra- 
tion of,  at  E.  Coast  Observa- 
tories, 423-4,  426. 

Xema  sabini,  see  Gull,  Sabine’s. 

Xenus  cinereus,  see  Sandpiper, 
Terek. 

Yeates,  G.  K.,  photograph  of 
Kestrel  by,  pi.  20;  of  Night  Heron 
by,  pi.  54-5;  note  on  the  wing- 
silhouette  in  the  White-tailed 
Eagle,  398;  photographs,  pi.  66. 

YELLOWH.'XMMER,  autumn  migra- 
tion of,  in  S.E.  England,  9; 
breeding  status  in  Staffordshire, 
134;  Protocalliphora  in  nests  of, 
241;  numbers  ringed,  366. 

YELLOWLEGS,  GREATER, 

migration  of,  at  E.  Coast  Obser- 
vatories, 423. 

, LESSER,  in  Cornwall,  94; 

unconfirmed  record  of,  in  Berk- 
shire, 135;  migration  of,  at  E. 
Coast  Observatories,  427. 

YELLOWSHANK,  see  Yellowlegs. 

Young,  C.,  Note  on  immature 
Herring  Gull  soliciting  food  from 
adult  in  Decomlrer,  25. 


Zenaidura  macroura. 
Mourning. 


see  Dove 
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